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For why? Beenuse the good old rali 
Eufflceth tbeia; the eiicple plan, 

That (bey sbould take nho have the 
And they ahonld keep who obd. 

Bob Boy'a Grave.— Vfo 
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INTRODUCTION — (1829.) 

"When the anthor projeoted tiiia fiirther encroachment on the patience of 
an indulgent public, ne was at some loss for ft title ; a aood name beina Tory 
nearlj of aa muiji consequence in literature as in life. The title of " — 



^^ _ lie late Mr. Constfthle, whose sagacity and experience 

(ocesaw the germ of popularity which it included. 

No introduction can be more appropriate to the work than gome account 
of the singular character whoae ni^me is given to the title-page, and who, 
through good report and bad report has mmitained a wonderful degree of 
importance in popular reeotKction. Thia cannot be ascribed to. the distinc- 
tion of his birth, whioh, though that of a gentleman, had in it''nothing of 
high destination, and gave him little right to' command in his clan. Neither, 
though he lived a busy, restless, and ent^rprisiD^ life, were his feata equal 
to those of other freebooters, who have beotcless distinguished. He owed his 
fame in a great measure to his residing on the very verge of the Highlands, 
and playingsuoh pranks in,ithebeginnmg of the 18th century, as are usually 
ascnbed to Kobin Hood in the middle ages, — and that within forty miles 
of Gkisgow, a great commercial city, the seat of a learned university. Thu9 ■ 
a character like his, blending the wild virtues, the subtle polioy, and unre- 
strained licence of an American Indian, was flourishing in Scotland during 
the Augustan age of Queen Anne and Gleorge I. Addison, it is probable, 
or Pope, would have been considerably surprised if they had known that 
there existed in the same island with thein ft personage of Rob Roy's pecu- 
iiar habits and profession. It is this strong contrast betwist the civuized 
and cultivated mode of Ufe on the one side of the Highland line, and the 
wild and lawless adventures TThioh were habitually undertaken and achieved 
by one who dwelt on the opposite side of that ideal boundary, which creates 
the interest attached to his name. Hence it is that even yet. 



There were several advant^es which Bob Roy enjoyed, for sustaining to 
advantage the character which he assumed. 

The most prominent of these was his descent from, and connexion with, 
the clan MacGregor, so famous for their misfortunes, and the indomitable 
spirit.with which they maintiuued themselves as a clan, linked and banded 
together in spite of the most severe laws, executed with unheard-of rigour 
against those who bore this forbidden surname. Their history was that of 
several others of the original Highland clans, who were suppressed by more 
powerful neighbours, ana either estirpated, or forced to secure themselves 
i5 (5) 
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by renouncing their own family appellation, and aBSuming that of tlia con- 
querors. The peculiarity in the story of the MacGregora, is their retaining, 
with such tenacity, their separate existence and union aa a clan under cir- 
OumBtanoea of the utmost urgency. ' The history of the tribe is briefly aa 

follows But we must premise that the tale depends in some degree on 

tradition ; therefore, exocpting when wrii^n documents are quoted, it must 
be considered as in aome degree dubious. 

The sept of MacGregor claimed, a descent from Gregor, or Gregorius, 
third son, it is said, of Alpin Kine of Scots, who flouriahed about 787. 
Hence their original patron^ic is Ma«Alpine, and they are usually termed 
the Clan Alpine. An individual tribe of them retains the same name. They 
are accounted one of the most ancient clans in the Highlands, and it is cer- 
tain ttiey were a people of original Celtic descent, and occupied at one period 
very estensivo poaaoHsions in Perthshire and Argyleshire, which they impru- 
dently ocjutinued to hold by the coir a glaive, that is, the right of the sword. 
Their nei^boura, the Earls of Argyle and Brea^ialbane, in the meanwhile, 
managed to haya the lands occupied by the MacGregors engrossed in those 
charters which they easily obtained from the Crown ; and Sius constituted 
a legal right in their own favour, without much regard to its justice. As 
opportunity occuraed of annoying or extirpating their neighbours, they 
gradually extended their own domains, by usurping, under flie pretext of 
such royal grants, those of their more uncivil neighboura. A Sir Duncan 
Camnbell of Lochow, known in the Highlands by the name of Donaeha Dhn 
tMnVkurraichd, that is. Black Duncan with the Cowl, it being his pleasure 
to wear such a head-gear, is said to have been peculiarly successful in those 
acts of spoliation upon the clan MaeGrggor. 

The devoted sept, ever finding thomselveH iniciuitously driven from their 
possessions, defended themselves by force, and occasionally gained advan- 
tages, which they used cruelly enough. This conduct, though natural, 
considering the country and time, was studiously represented at the capital 
as arising from an untameabletajid innate ferocity, which nothing, it was 
said, ooi3d remedy, save cutting off the tribe of MacGregor root and 
branch. 

In an act of Privy Council at Stiriing, 22d September 1563, in the reign 
of Queen Mary, eommiasion is granted to the most powerful nobles, and 
chiefs of the cmns, to pursue the clan Gregor with fire and sword. A simi- 
lar warrant in 1563, not only grants the fixe powers to Sir John Campbell 
of Glenorohy, the descendant of Duncan with the Cowl, but discharges the 
lieges to receive or nsHiat any of the clan Gregor, or afford them, under any 
cofiur whatever, meat, drink, or *lothes. 

An atrocity which the clan Gregor committed in 1589, by the murder of 
John Drunamond of Drummond-emoch, a. forester of the royal forest of 
Glenartney, is elsewhere given, with all its horrid circumstances. The clam 
swore upon the severed head of the murdered man, that they would make 
common cause in avowing the deed. This led to an act of the Privy Council, 
directing another crusade gainst the "wicked clan Gregor, so long con- 
tinuing m blood, slaughter, Iheft, and robbery," in which letters of flre and 
sword are denounced against them for the space of throe years. The reader 
will find this particular fact illustrated in the Introduction b) the Legend of 
Montrose in the present edition of these Novels. 

Other occasions frequently occurred, in which the MacGregors teslifled 
contempt for the lams, from which they had often experienced severity, but 
never protection. Though they were gradually deprived of their posses- 
aions, and of all ordinary means of procuring subsistence, they could not, 
nevertheless, be supposed likely f* atarve for famine, while they had the 
means of ttiking from strangers what they considered aa rightftiUy' their 
own. Hence they became versed in predatory forays, and accustomed to 
bloodshed. Their passions were eager, and, with a little management on 
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INTRODUCTION TO ROB ROT. 
the part of some of their most powerful aeighlDours, they could easilj I 



which the wily instigators took the adyautaee, and lefl the ignorant Ma«- 
Grogors an nndivided portion of hlame antt punishment. This policy of 
pushing on the florce clans of the Highlands and Borders t« break the peace 
of the country, is accounted by the historian one of the moat dangerous 
practices of hjs own period, in which the MacGregors were considered aa 
ready agents. 

Nothwithstanding these severe denunciations, — -which were acted upon in 
the same spirit in which iiey were odnceiTcd, some of tie clan still pos- 
sessed property, and the chief of tlio name in 1592 is designed Allaster Mao- 
Gregor of Qienstrae, He is said to hare been a brave and active man ; but, 
(rom the tenor of his confession at his deaUi, appears to have been engaged 
in many and desperate feuds, one of which finally proved fatal to himself 
and many of hia lollowerB. This was the celebrated conflict at Glenfruin, 
near the south-western extremity of Loch Lomond, in the vicinity of which 
the Ma^Gregora continued to exercise much authority by tlie coir a glaive, 
or right of the stronerat, which we have already mentioned. 

There had been a long and bloody fend betwist tie MacGregors and the 
Laird of Lues, head or the family of Colquhoun, a powerful race on the 
lower part of Loch Lomond. The MacGregors' tradition affirms that the 
quarrel began on a ver^ trifling suWect. Two of the MacGregors being be- 
nighted, asked shelter in a house belonging to a dependent of the Colqu- 
houns, and were refused. They then retreated to an oul^-houae, took a 
wedder from the fold, killed it, and supped off the carcass, for which (it is 
said) they offered payment to tiie proprietor. The Laird of Luss seized on 
the offenders, aud, by the summary process which feudal l)aron8 had at their 
command, had tJiem both condemned and executed. The MacGregors verify 
this account of the feud by appealing to a proverb current amongst them, 
execrating the hour {Midt d/eu an CarbaU gkil) tJiat the black wedder with 
the white tail was ever lambed. To avenge this quarrel, the Laird of Mac- 
Gregor assembled his clan, to the number of three or four hundred men, and 
marched towards Luss from the banks of Loch Long, by a pass called Raid 
na Gael, or the Highlandman's Pass. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun received early notice of this incursion, and col- 
lected a strong force, more than twice the number of that of the invaders. 
He had with him the gentlemen of the name of Buchanan, with the Grahams, 
and other gentry of flie Lennox, and a party of the citizens of Dumbarton, 
under command of Tobias Smollett, a magisfrate, or bailie, of that town, and 
ancestor of the celebrated author. 

The parties met in the valley of Glenfruin, which signifies the Glen of 
Sorrow— a name that seemed to anticipate the event of the day, which, fetal 
tfl the conquered party, was at least equally so to the victors, the " babe un- 
born" of Clan Alpine having reason to repent it. The MacGregors, some- 
what discouraged by the appearance of a force much superior to (heir own, 
were cheered on to the attack by a Seer, or second-sighted person, who pro- 
fessed that he saw the shrouds of the dead wrapt around their principal 
opponents. The clan charged with great ftiry on the front of the enemy, 
while John MacGregor, with a strong party, made an unexpected attack on 
the flank. A great part of the Oolquhouns force consisted in cavalry, which 
could not act in the boggy ground. They were said to have disputed the 
field 'manfully, but were at length completely routed, and a merciless 
slaughter was esoreised on the fugitives, of whom betwixt two and three 
hundred foU on the field and in the pursuit. If the MacGregors lost, as is 
averred, only two men slain in the action, they had slight provocation for an 
indiscriminate massacre. It is said that their fury extended itself to a party 
of students for clerical orders, who had imprudently come to see the battle. 
Some doubt is tlirown on this fact, from the indictment against the chief of 
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Jolmston, and 
years after 
tion of the 
Mhinkieir, 

the Minister or Clerk's Flag-Btone. The MacGregors, hy a tradition which 
is now found to be inaoourate, impute tliis cruel action to the ferocity of a 
eingle man of their tribe, renowned for size and strengUi, called Dugald, 
Giar Mhor, or the great Mouse-coloured Man. He wfis MacGreeor's foater- 
brother, and tho chief committed the youths to his charge, with directions 
to keep them, safely till the affray was over, Whether fearful of their 
escape, or incensed by some sarcasms which they threw on his tribe, or 
whether out of mere thirst of blood, this savage, while the other MacGre- 
gors were engaged in the pursuit, poniarded his helpless and defenceless 
prisoners. When tho chieftain, on his return, demanded where lie youths 
were, the Ciar (pronounced Kiar) Mhor drew out his bloody dirk, saying in 
Gaelic, " Ask that, and God save me !" The latter words allude to the ex- 
clamation which his victims used when he was murdering Uiero. It would 
seem, therefore, that tJiis horrible part of the story is founded on fact, 
thouch the unmber of the youths so slain is probably ext^eratod in the 
Low&nd accounts. The common people say that the bloixl of the Ciar 
Mhor's victims can never be washed off the stone. When MacGregor learnt 
their fate, he expressed the utmost horror at the deed, and npbr^ded his 
foster-brother with having done that which would occasion the destruction 
of him and his elan. This supposed homicide was the ancestor of Rob Roy, 
and the tribe from which he was descended. He lies buried at the church 
of Fortingal, where his sepulchre, covered with a targe stone,* is still 
shown, and where his great strength and course are the theme of many 
traditions.! 

MacGregor's brother was one of the very few of the tribe who was slain. 
He was buried near tJve field of battle, and the place is marked by a rude 
stone, called the Grey Stone of MacGregor. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, being well mounted, escaped for the time to 
the castle of Banoohar, or Benechra. It proved no snro defence, however, 
for he was shordy after murdered in a vault of tho castle, — the family annals 
say bv the MacGregors, though other accounts charge tho deed upon the 
MacFarlanes. 



vourable to the clan Gregor, whose general character, being that of lawless, 
thongh brave men, coulanot much avail tliem in such a caae. That James 
might fully understand the extent of tlie slaughter, tJie widows of the slain, 
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to the number of oleyeo score, in deep mourning, riding upon wliite pal- 
freys, and each bearing her husband's bloody shirt on a spear, appeared at 
Stirling, in presence of a monarch peculiarly aceeasible to such sights of 
fear and sorrow, to demand vengeance for the death of their husbands, upon 
those by whom they had been made desolate. 

The remedy resorted to was at least aa severe as the cruelties which it 
was designed to punish. By an act of ilie Privy Council, dated 3d April 
1603, the name of MacGregor was espressly abolished, and tJiose who had 
hitiierto borne it were commanded to Miango it for other surnames, the pmn 
of death being denounced against those who should call themselves Grcgor 
or MacGregor, the names oftheir iailiers. Under tie same penalty, all who 
had been at the conflict of Glenfhiin, or accessory to other marauding par- 
tics charged in the act, vrere prohibited from carrying weapons, except a 
JointlessTcnife to eat tlieir victuals. By a subsequent act of Council, 24th 
nne 1613, death was denounced against any persons of the tribe formerly 
called MacGregor, who should presume to assemble in greater numbers than 
four. Again, by an act of Parliament, 1617, chap, 26, these laws were con- 
tinued, and extended to the rising generation, in respect that great numbers 
of the children of those against whom the acts of Privy Council had been 
directed, were stated to be then approaching to maturity, who, if permitted 
to resume the name of tJieir parents, would render the clan as strong as it 
waa before. 

The eseeution of Hose severe acts was chiefly intrusted in the west to tho 
Earl of Argyle, and the powerful claji of Campbell, and to the Earl of 
Athole and his followers in the more eastern Highlands of Perthshire. The 
MacGrogors failed not to resist with the most determined courage ; and 
many a valley in the West and North Highlands retains memory of the 
severe conflict, in which the proscribed clan sometimes obtained transient 
advantages, and always sold their lives dearly. At lengtii the pride of 
Allaster MacGregor, the chief of the clan, waa so much lowered by the 
Bufferings of his people, that he resolved to surrender himself to the Earl 
of Argyle, with his principal followers, on condition ^at they should be 
sent out of Scotland. If ihe unfortunate chief's own account be true, he 
3 than one for expecting some favour from the Earl, who 
fisod and encour^ed him to .n ., . , . . .. ....... 

) now called to so severe a n 
BirreE expresses himself, kept a Highlandm; 
ing it to the ear, and breaiing it to the sense. BtacGregor -^ 
a strong guard to the frontier of England, and being thus, in the literal 
sense, sent out of Scotland, Argyle was judged to have kept faith with him, 
though the same party which took him there brought hun back to Edin- 
burgh in custody. 

:^oGi:egor of Glenstrae was tried before the^Court of Justiciary, 20th 
January 1604, and found guilty. He appears to* have been instantly con- 
veyed from the bar to the gaJlows ; for Birrell, of the same date, reports 
that he was hanged at the Cross, and, for distinction' sate, was suspended 
higher by hia own height than two of his kindred and friends. 

On tlie 18th of February following, more men of the MacGregors were 
executed, after a long imprisonment, and several others in the begmning of 
March. 

The Earl of Argyle's service, in conducing to the surrender of the insolent 
and wicked race B,nd name of MacGregor, notorious common malefactors, 
and in the in-bringiug of MacGregor, with a great many of the leading men 
of the olao, worthily executed te death for their offences, is thankfully 
acknowledged by act of Parliament, 1607, chap. 16, and rewarded with a 
grant of twenty chalders of victual out of the lands of Kintire. 

The MacGregors, notwithstanding the letters of fire and sword, and orders 
for military execution repeatedly directed against them by the Scottish 
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legislature, wlio apparently lost all the calmneaa of oonstiouB dignity and 
Beourity, and could not even name the outlawed olan ■without vituperation, 
showed no inoHnation to be blotted out of the roU of elanahip. Thej sub- 
mitted to the law, indeed, bo far as to take the nainea of the neighbouring 
familiea amongst whom they happened to live, nominally becoming, as the 
case might render it most oonrenient, Drummonds, Campbells, Grahame, 
Buchanans, Stewarts, and the like ; but t« all inlanta and purposes of oom- 
binalion and mutual attachmont, they remaned the clan Gregor, united 
together for right or wrong, and menacing with the general vengeance of 
their raoe, all who committed aggressions agwnat any individual of their 
number. 

They continued to take and give offence vvith as little hesitation as before 
tie legislative dispersion which" had been attempted, as appears from the 
preamble to statute 1633, chapter 30, setHug forth, that the clan Gregor, 
whioh had been suppressed and reduced to quietness by the great care of 
the late King James of eternal memory, had nevertheless broken out again, 
in the counties of Perth, Stirling, Clackmannau, Monteith, Lennos, Angus, 
and Mearns; for which reason the statute re-catabliahea the disabilities 
attached to the dan, and grants a new oommiBsion for enforcing the laws 
gainst that wicked and rebellious race. 

Notwithstanding the extreme severities of King James I. and Charles I. 
against tliis unfortunate peo_ple, who were rendered furious by proscription, 
and then punished for yielding to the passions -which had been wilfully irri- 
tated, the MacGregors to a man attached themselves during the civil war to 
the cause of the latt m h Th h d have ascribed this to the 

native respect ofthMcGg f thCwnof Scotland, which their 
ancestors once wore d h pp 1 d to th r armorial bearings, which 

display a pine-tree d It wis w th naked sword, the poiat of 

which supports a roy 1 wn B t, with t d nying that such motives may 
have had their weight w disp d t th k, tliat a war which opened 

the low country to 3i d f th 1 Gre_ r would have more charms 
for thorn than any inducement to esjouse tie cause of the Covenanters, 
which would have brought them into contact with Hirfilandera sa fierce as 
themselyes, and having as little to lose. Patrick MaoGregor, their leader, 
was the son of a distinguished chief, named Duncan Abbarrach, to whom 
Montrose wrote letters as to his trusty and special friend, expressing his 
reliance on his devoted loyalty, with an assurance, that when once his 
Majesty's affairs were placed upon a permanent footing, the grievances of 
the clan MacGregor should be redressed. 

At a subsequent period of these melancholy times, we find the clan 
Gregor claiming the immunities of other tribes, when summoned by the 
Scottish Parliament to resist the invasion of the Commonwealth's army, in 
1651. On the last dayof March in that ;rear, a supplication to-the King 
and Pariiament, from Oalum MacCondachte Vich Enen, and Buen Mao- 
Conda^e Euen, in their own name, and that of the whole ni^e of Mao- 
Gregor, set forth, that while, in obedience to the orders of .parliament, 
enjoining all elans to come out in the present service under tlieir chieftains, 
for the defence of religion, king, and kingdoms, the petitioners were draw- 
ing their men to guard the passes at the head of the river Forth, they were 
interfered with by the Earl of Athole. and the Laird of Buchanan, who had 
required the attendance of many of the clan Gregor upon their arrays. 
This interference was, doubtless, owing to the change of name, which seema 
to have given rise to the claim of the Earl of Athole and the Laird of 
Buchanan to mustor the MacGregors under their banners, as Murrays or 
Buchanans. It does not appear ^t ifae petition of the MacGregors, to he 
permitted to come out in a body, as other clans, received any ans^ter. But 
upon the Bestoration, King Cliarlos, in the first Scottish Parliament of his 
reign (statute 1601, chap. 195), annulled the various aets i^ainst the clan 
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Giegor, and restored them to tlie full use of tlieir family iiame,_ and the 
Other priyileges of liege suhjects, setting forth, as a reasoa for tliis lenity, 
that those uriio were formerly designed MacGrogors had, during the lato 
trouhles, conducted themselves with such loyalty and affection to hie Majesty, 
as might justly wipe off all memory of former miscarriages, and take away 
b3X marks of reproach for the si 

It is singular enough, iha' '' 
noa-conforming Preeiiyt«rii ., 
justly imposed upon themselves wero relaxed towards the poor MacGregors; 
— so little are the beet men, any more than the worst, able to judge with 
impartiality of tJie same measures, as applied to theipselves, or io others. 
Upon Wie Restoration, an influence inimical to this unfortunate elan, said t« 
he the same with that which afterwards dictated the massacre of Glenooe, 
occasioned the re-enaistion of the penal statutes against the MaoGregors. 
There are no reasons given why these highly penal acta should have heen 
renewed ; nor b it alleged that the clan had heen guilty of late irreguiari- 
lies. Indeed, tiiere is some reason to think that the clause was formed of 
set purpose, in a shape which should elu.de observation ; for, though oon- 
twning conelufiionB fatal to the rights of so many Scottish subjects, it is 
neither mentioned in the title nor the rubric of me Act of Parliament in 
which it occurs, and is thrown briefly in at iJie close of the statute 1693, 
ohap. 61, entitled, an Act for the Justiciary in the Highlands. 

It does not, however, appear that after the Eevolution the acta against the 
clan were severely enforced ; and in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they were not enforced at all. Commissioners of supply were named 
in ParEament by the proscribed title of MacOregor, and decrees of courts 
'of jnstice were pronounced, and legal deeds entered into, under the same 
appellative. The MaoGregors, however, while the laws continued in the 
statute-book, stiU suffered under the deprivation of the name which was 
their birthright, and some attempts were made for the purpose of adopting 
another, MacAlpine or Grant bemg proposed as the title of the whole clan 
in ftiture. No agreement, however, could be entered into ; and the evil was 
submitted to as a matter of necessity, until full redress was obtained from 
the British Parliament, by an act abolishing for eyer the penal statutes 
which had been so long imposed npon this ancient race. This statute, well 
moritod by the services of many a gentleman of tho clan in behalf of their 
King and countir, was passed, and the elan proceeded to act upon it with 
the same spirit of ancient times, which had made them suffer severely under 
a depriTation that would have been deemed of littie consequence by a groat 
part of their fellow subjeota. 

They entered into a deed reco^ising John Murray of Lanrick, Esq. 
(afterwards Sir John MacGregor, Baronet), representative of the family of 
Glencamock, as lawfully descended from the ancient stook and blood of the 
Lairds dfnd Lords of MacOregor, and therefore acknowledged him as their 
chief on all lawfiil occasions and causes whatsoever. The deed was sub- 



Boribed by eight hundred and twenty-sis persons of the name of MaoGregor, 
capable (f bearing arms, A great many of the clan during the last war 
formed themselves into what was called the Clan Alpine regiment, raised in 
1799, under the command of their Chief, and his brother Colonel MaoGregor. 

Having briefly noticed tho history of this clan, which presents a rare and 
interesting esample of the indelible character of the patriarchal system, the 
author must now offer some notices of the individual who gives name to 
these volumes. 

In giving an account of a Highlander, his pedigree is first to be considered. 
That of Rm) Key was deduced from Ciar Mhor, the grealt mouse-coloured 
man, who is accused by tradition of having slain the young students at the 
battle of Glenfruin.* 
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Without puzzling ourselTos and our readers witli the intricacies of High- 
land genealogy, it is enougt to u&y, that after the death, of Allaster MaoGre- 
eor of Glenstrae, tJie clan, discouraged bj the unremitting persecution of 
their enemies, seem not to have had the means of placing themselves under 
the oommand of a single chief. According to their places of residence and 
immediate descent, the several families were led and directed by Chieftains, 
which, in the Ilighland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular branch 
of a tribe, in opposition to Gkief, who is the leader and commander of the 

The family and doscondanta of Dugald Ciar Mhor lived chiefly in the 
mountains between Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, and occupiea a good 
deal of property there, — whether by sufferance, by the right of the sirord, 
which it was never safe to dispute with them, or by legw titles of various 
kinds, it would be useless to inquire and unnecessary to detail. Enough ; 
— there they certainly were,— a people whom their most powerful neigh- 
bouiB were desirous to conciliate, tlieir friendship in peace being very necee- 
eary to ^e quiet of the vicinage, and their assistance in war equally prompt 
and effectual. 

Rob Roy MacGreeor Campbell, which last name he bore in consequence 
of the Acts of Parliament abolishing his own, was the younger eon of 
Doiuild MaoGregor of Glengyle, said to have been a Lieutenant-Colonel 
(probably in the service of James II.), by his wife, a daughter of Campbell 
of Glenfalloch. Rob's own desigimtion was of Inversniudi but he appears 
to have acquired a right of some Kind or other to the property or possession 
of Craig Royston, a domdn of root, and forest, lying on the east side of 
Loch Lomond, where that beautiful lake stretches into the dusky mountaina 
of GlenfaJlooh. 

The time of his birth is nnoeri«in. Uut he is said to have b^en active in 
the scenes of war and plunder which succeeded Ihe EcTolution ; wid tradi- 
tion affirms him to have been the leader in a predatory incursion into the 
parish of Kippen, in the Lennox, which took place in the year 1691. It 
was of almost a bloodless character, only one person losing his life ; but 
from the eatent of the depredation, it was long distinguished by the name 
of the Her'-ship, or devastation, of Kippen.* The time of hifl death is 
also uncertain, but as he is said to have survived the year 1733, and died 
an iiged man, it is probable he may have been twenty-five about the time 
of the Her'-ship of Kippen, which would assign his hirth to the middle of 
-the 17th century. 

In the more quiet times which succeeded the Eevolution, Rob Roy, or 
Red Robert, seems to have exerted his active talents, which were of no mean 
order, as a drover, or trader in cattle, to a great extent. It may well be 
supposed that in those days no Lowland, much less English drovers, ven- 
tured to enter the Highlands. The cattio, which were the staple commodity 
of the mountains, were escorted down to fairs, on the borders of the Low- 
lands, by a party of Highlanders, with their arms rattling around them ; 
and who dealt, however, in all honour and good faith with their Southern 
customers. A fray, indeed, would sometimes arise, when the Lowlandmen, 
chiefly Borderers, who had to supply the English m'arket, used to dip their 
bonnets in the next brook, and wrapping them round their hands, oppose 
their cudgels to (he naked broadswords, which had not always the supe- 
riority. I have hoard from aged persons, who had been engaged in such 
affrays, that the Highlanders used remarkably fair piay, never using the 
point of the sword, fer less their pistols or daggers ; so that 
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trade was of lieaefit to both parties, trifling Bkirmislies were not allowed to 
interrupt its harmony. Indeed it was of vital interest to the Highlanders, 
whose income, so far as derived from their estates, depended entirely on the 
sale of black cattle ; and a sagacious and esperiencea dealer benefited not 
only himself, but his Mends and neighbours, by his speculations. Those 
of Rob Roy were for several years so suooessftil as to inspire general oon- 
fidenoe, and raise him in the estimation of the country in which he resided. 
Hia importanoe was increased by the death of his father, in consequence 
of which he succeeded to the management of his nephew Gregor MacUregor 
of Glengyle's property, and, as his tutor, to such influence wiUi the clan and 
following as was due to the representative of Dougal Oiar. Such influence 
was the more uncontrolled, that this family of the MacGregors seemed to 
have refused adherence to MacGcegor of Glenoamock, the ancest«ir of the 
present Sir Ewau MaoGreaor, and asserted a kind of independence, 
V It was at this time that Rob Roy acquired an interest by purchase, wad- 
set, or otherwise, to the property of Craig Eojston already mentioned. He 
was in particular favour, during this prosperous period of his life, with hia 
nearest and most powerful neipibour, James first Duke of Montrose, from 
whom he received many marks of regard. His Grace consented to give his 
nephew and himself a right of-properlrj' on the estates of Olengyle and 
Invorsnaid, which fhey had till then only held as kindly tenants. The Duke, 
also, with a view to the interest of the countay and his ovm estate, aup- 

Eorted our adventurer by loans of money to a considerable amount, to enable 
im to carry on his speculations in the cattle trade. 

Unfortunately, that species of commerce was and is liable to sudden fluc- 
tuations; and Rob Roy was — by & sudden depression of markets, and, as a 
friendly tradition adds, by the bad faith of a partner named MacDonald, 
whom he had imprudently received into hia confidence, and intrusted with 
a considerable sum of money- — -rendered totally insolvent. He absconded, 
of course, — not empty-handed, if it be true, as stated in an advertisement 
for his apprehension, that he had iu his poasession auras to the amount of 
worn, sterling, obtained from several noblemen and gentlemen under pre- 
tence of purchasing cows for them in the Highlands. This advertisement 
appeared in June 1712, and was several times repeated. It flies the period 
when Rob Roy exchanged his commercial adventures for speculations of a 
very different complexion.* 

ippears at this period first to have removed, from his ordinary dwell- 
Inversnaid, ten or twelve Scots milea (which is double the niunber 
01 K.nglish) larther into the Highlands, and commenced the lawless sort of 
life which he afterwards followed. The Duke of Montrose, who conceived 
himself deceived and cheated by MacGregor's conduct, employed legal means 
to recover the money lent to him. Rob Eoy's landed propoi^ was attached 
by the regular form of legal procedure, and his stock and forniture made 
the sulijeot of arrest and sale. 

It is said that this diligence of the law, as it is called in Scotland, which 
the English more bluntly term distress, was used in this case with uncom- 
mon severitT, and that the legal satellites, not usually the gentlest persona 
in the world, had insulted MacGregor's wife, in a manner which would have 
aroused a milder man than hp to thoughts of unbounded vengeance. She 
was a woman of fierce and haughty temper, and is not unlikely to have 
disturbed the officers in the execution of their duty, and thus to have incurred 
ill-treatment, though, for the sake of humanity, it ia to be hoped tliat the 
afory sometimes told is a popular esaegeration. It ia certain that she felt 
extreme anguish at being expelled from the banks of Loch Lomond, and 
gave vent to her feelings in a fine piece of pipe-music, still well-known to 
amateurs by the name of " Rob Eoy's Lament." ' 
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The fugitive is thonglit to liaye found his first place of reftige in Glen 
Doohart, nnder the Earl of Breadalhane'B proteoiion ; for, though that family 
ha*i heen active agents in the destmotion of the MacGtregors in former times, 
they had of lateyears sheltered a great many of the name in their old pos- 
sessions. The Bake of Argyle was also one of Rob Koy's protectors, so 
for as to afford him, according to the Highland phrase, wood and water — - 
the shelter, namely, that is afforded by the forests and lakes of an inaccessi- 
ble country. 

The great men of the Highlands in that time, besides being anxiously 
ambitious to keep up what waa called their Following, or mUitary retainers, 
were also desirous to have at their disposal mea of resolute character, to 
whom the world and the world's law were no friends, and who might at 
times ravage the lands or destroy the tenants of a feudal enemy, without 
bringing responsibility on their patrons. The strife betivi^en the names of 
Campbell and Glraham, during tlie civil wars of the ITth century, had been 
stamped with mutaal loss and inveterate enmity. The death of the great 
Marquis of Montrose on the one side, the defeat at InTerlochy, and orue! 



plundering of Lorn, on the other, were reciprocal injuries not likely ti 
forgotten. Bob Bot was, therefore, sure of refuge in the country of me 
mpbella, both as having assumed their name, as connected by his mother 



with the family of GlenMlooh, and as an enemy to tiie rival house of Mon- 
trose. The extent of Argyle's possessions, and the power of retreating 
thither in any emergency, gave great encouragement to tie bold schemes 
of revenge whi<ji he nad adopted. 

This was nothing short of the maintenance of a predatory war against 
tie Duke of Montrose, whom he considered as the author of his exclusion 
from civil society, and of the outlawry to which he had been sentenced by 
letters of horning and caption (legal writs so called), as well as the seizure 
of his goods, ana adjudication of his landed property. Against his Grace, 
therefore, his tenants, friends, allies, and relatives, ne disposed himself to 
employ every means of annoyance in his power ; and though this wae a circle 
sufficiently extensive for active depredation, Rob, who profeased himself a 
. Jacobite, took the liberty of extending his sphere of operations against all 
whom he chose to consider as friendly to the revolutionary government, or 
to Uiat most obnoxious of measures — the Union of the Kingdoms. Under 
one or other of these pretests, all his neighbours of tlie Lowlands who had 
anytiiing to lose, or were unwilling to compound for security by paying him 
an annua! sum for preteotion or forbearanee, were exposed to his ravages. 

The country in wliich this private warfare, or system of depredation, was 
to be carried on, was, until miened up by roads, in the highest 'degree 
favourable for his purpose. It was broken up into narrow' valleys, the 
habitable part of which bore no proportion to the huge wildemessea of forest, 
rocks, and precipices by which they were encircled, and which was, more- 
over, full oi^ inextricable passes, morasses, and natural strengths, unknown 
to any but the inhabitants thenisclveB, where a few men acquainted with 
the ground were capable, with ordinary address, of baffling the pursuit of 
numbers. 

The opinions and habits of the nearest neighbours to the Highland line 
were also highly favourable to Eob Roy's purpose. A large proportion of 
them were of his own clan of MacGregor, who claimed the property of Bal- 
quhidder, and other Highland districts, as having been part of the ancient 
possessions of their tribe; though the harsh laws, under the severity of 
which they had suffered so deeply, had assigned the ownership to other 
families. The civil wars of the seventeenth century had aeeustomod these 
men to the use of arms, and they were peculiarly brave and fierce from 
remembrance of their sufferings. The vicinity of a comparatively rich 
Lowland district gave also great temptations to incursion. Many belonging 
to other clans, habituated to contempt of industry, and to the use of arms, 
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drew towards an unprotected frontier whicli promieod facility of plunder ; 
and the state of the eountrj, now so poaeeahle and quiet, verified at that 
time the opinion which Dr. Johnson heard with doubt and suspicioD, that 
the moat disorderiT and Iftwleas districts of the Highlands were those which 
lay nearest to the Lowlaad line. There was, therefore, no difficulij in Rob 
Roy, descended of a tribe which was widely dispersed in the country we 
have desorihed, collecting any number of followers whom he might be able 
to keep in action, and to maintain by his proposed operations. 

He nimself appears to have been singularly adapted for the profession 
which he proposed to exercise. Hia stature was not of the tallest, but his 

Eerson was uncommonly strong and compact. The gi'eatest peculiarities of 
is frame were the breadth of his shouldera, and the great and almost dia- 
proporlionate length of his arms ; so remarkable, indeed, that it was said he 
could, without stooping, tie the garters of im Highland hose, which are 
placed two inches below the knee. His countenance was open, manly, stem 
at periods of danger, but frank and cheerful in his hours of festivity. His 
hair was dark red, thick, and frizzled, and curled short around the face. 
His fashion of dress showed, of course, the knees and upper pait of the 
leg, which was described to me as resembling that of a Highland bull, 
hirsute, with red hair, and evincing muscular strength similar tm that 
animal. To these personal qualifications must be added a masterly use of 
the Highland aword, in wMoh his length of arm gave him groat advantage, 
— and a perfect and intimate knowledge of all the recesses of the wild 
country in which he harboured, and the character of tlie various individuals, 
whether friendly or hostile, with whom he might come in contact. 

His mental qualities seem to have been no less adapted to the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Though the deseendMit of the blood-thirsty 
Ciar Mhor, he inherited none of his ancestor's ferocity. On the contra^, 
Rob Roy avoided every appearance of cruelty, and it is not averred that he 
was ever the means of unnecessai^ bloodshed, or the actor in any deed 
which could lead the way to it His schemes of plunder were contrived 
and executed with equal boldness and sagacity, and were almost universally 
successful, from the skill with which they were Iwd, and the secrecy and 
rapidity with which they were executed. Like Robin Hood of England, he 
was a kind and gentle robber, and, while he took from the rich, was liberal 
in relieving the poor. This might in part be policy ; but the universal tra- 
dition of the country speaks it to have arisen from a better motive. AH 
whom I have conversed with, and I have in. my youth seen some who knew 
Rob Roy peraonaJlv, gave him the character of a benevolent and humane 

Hia ideas of morality were those of an Arab chief, being such as naturally 
arose out of his wild education. Supposing Bob Eoy to have argued on the 
tendency of the life which he pursued, whether from choice or from neces- 
sity, he would doubtless have assumed to himself the character of a brave 
man, who, deprived of his natural rights by the partiality of .laws, endea- 
voured to assort them by the strong hand of natural power ; and he ia most 
felicitously described^ as reasoning thus, in the hi^-toned poetry of my 
gifted friend Wordsworth — 

L nlK In thonaiiC uTSdUi Dted; 
For fa Uw priwdpleH of ^^n ' 

SaidfenBivHii Rob, " wliaC nood of Bnoka T 
AM wo»a,iisfl]ikati>arselvet- ' 
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We are not, howerer, to suppose the character of this ibstmguished out- 
law to he that of an aotuaJ hero, acting uniformly and oonBiBtently tn auch 
moral pricciplea as the illuBtrious hard who, standmg 1 y hiB gra\e, has 
yindioated his fame. On the contrary, aa is eommon with fjarbarous chiefs, 
Koh Eoy appears to have mixed his professions of principle with a large 
alloy of crait and dissimulation, of whioh his conduct dnnng the ciyil war 
is sufficient proof. It is also said, and truly, that alfhough his courtesy w 



of his strongest characteristics, yet sometimes he assumed an arrogance 
iner whiSi was not easily endured hy the high-spirited men to whom 
addrefified, and drew the, daring outlaw into freqnent disputes, from 



ob KOT Wi ^ 

had, according to the common phrase, his fighting days. Some aged men 
who knew him well, have described him also as better at a faich4itlzie, or 
scuffle within doors, than in mortal combat. 'The tenor of his life may be 
quoted to repel this charge ; while, at the same time, it must he allowed, 
that the situation in which he was placed, rendered him prudently averse to 
maintaining qaarrets, where nothing was to he had save blows, and where 
success would have raised up against him new and powerful enemies, in a 
country where revenge was stiU considered aa a duty rather than a crime. 
The power of commanding his passions, on auch occasions, far from being 
inconsistent with the part which MacGregor had to perform, was essentially 
necessary, at the period when he lived, to prevent his career from being 

I may here mention one or two occasions on which Rob Boy appears to 
have given way in the manner alluded to. My late venerable friend, John 
Bamsay of Ochtertyro, alike eminent as a classical scholar and aa on 
authentic register of the ancient history and manners of Scotland, informed 
me, that on occasion of a public meeting at a bonfire in the town of Doune, 
Rob Iloy gave some offence to James Edmondstcno of Newton, the same 
gentleman who was unfortunately concerned in the slaughter of Lord Eollo 
(See Maclaurin's Criminal Trials, No. IX.), when Bdmondstone compelled 



Bob, if you provoke me farther, I wiU break your neck." Bat it must be 
remembered that Edmondstone was a man of consequence in the Jacobite 
partTT, as he carried the royal standard of James VII. at tlie battle of 
Sheriff-muir, and also, that he was near the door of his own mansioa-house, 
and probably anrroundecl by his friends and adherents. Eoh Eoy, however, 
suffered in reputation for retiring under such a threat. 

Another well-vouohed ease is that of Cuoningham of Boquhan. 

Henry Cunningham, Esq., of Boquhan, was a gentleman of Stirlingahiro, 
who, like many exquiskes of our own time, united a natural high spirit and 
daring character va& an affectaldon of delicacy of address and mannera 
amounting to fopperv.* He ohanoed to be in company with Rob Roy, who, 
eiiiier in contempt of Boqnhan's supposed effeminacy, or because he thought 
him a safe person to fix a quarrel on (a point which Bob's enemies alleged 
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he was wont to eocBider), insulted him so grossly that a, cliallen^ passed 
between them. Tlie goodwife of tlie clacnan liad hidden Cunmnghara'e 
sword, and, wliilo he rummaged the house in quest of his own or some 
oUier, Bob Kov went to the Shieling HiE, the appointed place of eomhat, 
and paraded there with, great majeaty, waiting for his antagonist. In the 
meantime, Cunainpham had rummaged out an old sword, and, entering the 

rund of contest in all haste, rushed on the outlaw with suoh unexpected 
y that he fairly drove him off the field, nor did he show himself in the 
village ^ain for some time. Mr. MacGregor Stirling has a softened 
account of this anecdoto in his new edition of Niramo'a Stirlingshire; still 
he records Rob Roy's discomfiture. 

Occasionally Rob Roy suffered disasters, and incurred great personal 
danger. ■ On one remarkable occasion he was saved by the coolness of his 
lieutenant, Maoanaleister, or Fletcher, the Liitle John of his band — a fine 
active fellow, of course, and celebrated as a marksman. It happened that 
MacGregor and his party had been surprised wid dispersed by a superior 
force of norse and foot, and the word was given to " split and squander." 
Ea«h shifted for himself, but a bold dragoon attached himself to pursuit of 
Rob, and overtaking him, struck at him with his broadsword. A plato of 
iron in his bonnet saved the MacGregor from being cut down to the teeth ; 
but the blow was heavy enough to bear him to the ground, crying, as he 
fell, "0, Macanaleister, is therenaethinginher?" (i. e., in the gun?) The 
trooper, at the same time, eiclaiming, "D — n ye, your mother never 
wi'ought your night-cap!" had his arm raised for a second blow, when 
Macanaleister flred, and the ball pierced the dr^on's heart. 

Such as he was, Rob Roy's progress in his occupation is thus described 
by a gentleman of sense and talent, who resided within the circle of his 
predatory wars, had probably felt their effects, and speaks of them, as 
mi^t he expeded, with little of the forbearance with which, from their 
peculiar and romantic character, they are now regarded. 

" This man (Rob Roy MacGregor) was a person of sagacity, and neither 
wanted stratagem nor address ; and, having abandoned himself to all 
licentiousness, set himself at the head of all the loose, vagrant, and 
desperate people of that clan, in the west end of Perth and Stirlingshires, 
and infested those whole countries with thefts, robberies, and depredations. 
Very few who lived within his reach (that is, within the distance of a 
noctarnal expedition) could promise to themselves security, either for their 
persons or effects, without suWeotiiig themselves to pay him a heavy and 
shameful tax of WacA-maiV. He at last proceeded to such a degree of 
audaciousness, that he committed robberies, riused contributions, and 
resented quarrels, at tiie head of a very considerable body of armed men, 
in open day, and in the face of the government."* 

The extent and success of these depredations cannot be surprising, when 
we consider that the scene of them was Iwd in a country where the general 
law was neither enforced nor respected. 

Having recorded that the general habit of cattio-stoaling had blinded 
even those of the better classes to the infamy of the practice, and that as 
men's property consisted entirely in herds, it was rendered in the highest 
degree precarious, Mr. Grahame adds — 

" On these accounts there is no culture of ground, no improvement of 
' pastures, and, from the same reasons, no manuftictures, no trade ; " " "'" "' 
no industry. The people are extremely proMc, and therefore sr — 
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F resent order 
idle people, 
accuatomea to arms, ana lazy in BTerjtmng oiic rapines and deptedations. 
Ab buddel or aquavUw bousea are to lie fonnd everywhere through the 
country, so in these tiiey saunter away their time, and frequently consume 
there the returns of their illegal purchases. Here tie laws nave never 
been executed, nor the authority of the ma^strate ever established. Here 
the officer of the lair neither dare nor oan execute his duty, and several 
places are about thiity miles from lawful persona. In short, here is no 
order, no autiority, no government " 

The period of the Rebellion 1715, approaohed soon after Bob Boy had 
attained oelebrity. His jacobito partialities were now placed in opposition 
to hia aenae of the obligations which he owed to the indirect protection of 
the Duke of Argyle. But the desire of "drowning his sounding steps 
amid the din of general war," iaducod him to join the foroea of the Earl of 
Mar, although his patroo, the Duke of Argyle, was at the head of the 
army oppoaed to the Highland insurgents. 

The MacGregora, a large sept of them at least, that of Ciar Mhor, on 
this oeoaaion, were not coraroanded bj| Bob Eoy, but by his nephew already 
mentioned, Gregor MaeGregor, otherwise called James Grabame of Glen^le, 
an^ still bettor remembered by the Gaelic epithet of GMune DJtu, i, e,. 
Black Knee, from a black apot on one of his kneea, which his Highland 
garb rendered visible. There can be no question, however, that being then 
very young, Glengyle must have acted on moat oocasiona by the advice and 
direction rf so experienced a leader as his uncle. 

The MaoGregors assembled in numbers at that period, and began even to 
threaten the Lowland? towards the lower extremity of Looh Lomond. 
They suddenly seised (jl the boats which were upon.the lake, and, probably 
with a view to some enterprise of their own, drew them overland to In- 
versnaid, in order to intercept the progress of a large bod_y of west- 
couiitry whiga who were in arms for the government, and moving in that 
direction. 

The whigs made an exeuraion for the recovery of the boats. Their 
forces consisted of voluntaera from Paisley, Eilpatrick, and elsewhere, who, 
wilji the assistajice of a body of seamen, were towed up the river Leven in 
loag-boats belonging to the ships of war then lying in the Clyde. At Luss 
they were joined by the forces of Sir Hiunphry Colquhoun, and James 
Grant, his son-in-law, with their followers, attired in the Highland dreaa of 
tiie period, which is picturesquely described.* The whole party crossed to 
Oraig-Eoyaton, but the MacGregors did not offer combat. If we are to 
believe the account of the expedition ^ven by the historian Rae, they leaped 
on shore at Crtog-Eoyston with the utmost intrepidity, no enemy appearmg 
(o oppose them, and, by the noise of their drums, which they beat inces- 
santh, and the discharge of their artiUery and small arms, terrified the 
MacGregors, whom they appear never to have seen, out of their fiistnesses, 
and caused them to fly in a panic to the general camp of the Highlanders 
at Strath Fillan.l The low-OOuntry men succeeded m getting possession 

GtaiB oAwa^e?, h^'wM Jn-lai"ollowea V tatty nr SftT utalelr ftlFonB mfliBir ohott lllKS and bElled 

by hia Bld«, aol i pBtol nr two,A«ith a djik aod l[iiue, In hia tiBit.'^—ffae'a Ht^orfiofAc Bfotltiim, 4li^ 
't The Lnchlflmmdexpadibon wasjudEBdnonli; to fnrm ft Beparate pBinphlet. which 1^ have not seen, 
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of the boats, at a groat expenditure of noiso and courage, and little risk of 

jSter tliia tomporarr remoTal from hia old hauuta, Rob Hoy waa sent bj 
the Earl of Mar to Aberdeen, to raise, it is believed, a pturt of the clan 
Gregor, which is settled in that country. These mea were of hia own 
family (the race of the Ciar Mhor.) They were the deseendants of about 
ihree hundred MacdTcgors whom the earl of Murray, about the year 1624, 
transported f^om his estates in Monteiih to oppose against his enemies the 
Mackmtoshea, a race aa hardy and restlcas as they were thcmBcIyes. 

But while in the city of Aberdeen, Eob Roy met a relation of a very 
different class and charaeter from those whom he was sent to summon to 
arms. This was Dr. James Gregorj (by descent a MacGregor,) the patriarch 
of a dynasty of professors distin^shed for literary and scientific talent, 
ncd the grandlather of the Iat« eminent physician and accomplished scholar, 
Professor Gregory of Edinburgh. This gentleman was at the time Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in King's College, Aberdeen, and son of Dr. James 
Gregory, diatinguiahed in science as the inventor of the reflecting telescope. 
With such a family it may seem our friend Bob conid have had little com- 
munion. But oral war is a species of misery which introduces men to 
strange bedfellows. Dr.Grecory thought it a point of prudence to* claim 
kindred, at so critical a period, with a man so formidable and influential. 
He Invited Rob Eoy to nis house, and treated him with so much kindness, 
that he produced in his generoiia bosom a degree of gratitude which aocmed 
likely to occasion very inconvenient effects. 

The Professor had a aon about eight or nine ycara old, — ■& lively, stout 
boy of his age, — with whose appearance oar Highland Eobin Hood waa 
much taken. On the . day before his departure from the house of hia 
learned relative, Rob" Roy, who had pondered deeply how he mi^ht requite 
his cousin's kindness, took Dr. Gregory aside, and addressed him to this 
purport: — " My dear kinsman, I have been thinking what I could do to 
show my aense of your hospitality. Now, here yon have a fine spirited 
boy of a son, whom you are ruining by cramming him with your useless 
book-learning, and I am detormined, by way of manifesting my great good- 
will to you and youra, to take him with me and make a man of bim." 
The learned Professor was utterly overwhelmed when his warlike kinsman 
announced hia kind purpose, in language which implied no doubt of its 
being a proposal which would be, and ought to be, aocepted with the 
utmost gratitude. The task of a^logy or explanation was of a moat 
delicate description ; and there might have been eonaiderable danger in 
suffering Rob Roy to perceive that l£e promotion with which he threatened 
the son waa, in the father'a eyea, the ready road to the gallows. Indeed, 
every excuse which he could at first think of — such as regret for putting 
his friend to trouble with & youth who had been educated in the Lowlanda, 
and 80 on^ — only strengthened the chieftain'a inclination to patronize his 
young kinaman, as he auppoaed they arose entirely from the modesty of 
the father. He would for a long time take no a^logy, and even sppke of 
carrying off the youth by a certain degree of kindly violence, whether his 
father consented or not. At length the perplexed Professor pleaded that 
his son was very young, and in an infirm state of health, and not yet able 
to endare the hardships of a mountwn life ; but that in another year or 
two he hoped his .health would be firmly established, and he would be in a 
fitting condition . to attend on his brave kinsman, and follow out the 
splendid destiniea to which he opened the way. This agreement being 
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James Gregory, who thus escaped being hi 
probftliUity his henchman, was afterwards 
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made, the oonsins pEirted, — Roh Roy pledging his honour to carry his 
young relation to the hills with him on his nest return to Aberdeenshire, 
' ^r. Gregory, doubtless, praying in his secret soul that he might ceyer 
Lob's Inghland face again. 

I's recruit, and in all 
_ , B aflorwar3s Professor of Medicine in the 

College, and, like most of his family, distinguished by his scientific aoquire- 
ments. lie was rather of an irritable ana pertinaoiotts disposition ; and 
hia friends were wont to remark, when he snowed any sympt«nii of these 
foibles, " Ah I this comes of not having been educated by Rob Roy." 

The connexion between Bob Hoy and his classical kinsman did not end 
with the period of Bob's transient power. At a period eoneidera"bly sub- 
sequent to the year 1715, he was walking in the Castle Street of Aberdeen, 
arm in arm with, his host. Dr. James Gregory, when the drums in the 
barracks suddenly beat to arms, and soldiers were seen issuing from the 
barracks. " If these lads are turning out," said Bob, taking leaTC of his 
oousin vn& great composure, " it is time for me to look after my safety." 
So saying, he dived down a close, and as John Bnnyan says, "went upon 
bis way and was seen no more."* 

We nave already stated that Rob Boy's conduct during the insnrreetion 
of 1715 was very equivocal. His person and followers were in the High- 
land arm^, but his heart seems to have been with the Duke of Argyle's. 
Yet the msurgents were constrained to trust to him as their only guide, 
when fhey marched from Perth towards Dumblame, with the view of 
crossing the Forth at what are called the Fords of Frew, and when they 
themselves siud he could not be relied upon. 

This movement to the westward, on the part of the insurgents, brought 
ott the battle oP Sheriff-muir — indecisive, indeed, in its immediate resolts, 
tut of which the Duke of Argyle reaped the whole advantage. In this 
action, it will be recollected that the right wing of the Highlanders broke 
and cut to pieces Artie's left wing, while the clans on the left of Mar's 
army, though consisting of Stewarts, Mackeniies, and Camerons, were 
completely routed. During this medley of flight and pursuit, Rob Roy 
retained his station on a hQl in the centre of the EUghland position ; and 
though it is said his atiack might have decided the day, he could not be 
prevailed upon to charge. This was the more unfortunate for the insur- 
gents, as the leading of a party of the Macphersons had been committed to 
MacGregor. This, it is said, was owing to the age and infirmity of the 
chief or that name, who, unable to lead his clan in person, objected to his 
heir-apparent, Maopherson of Nord, -discharging his duty on that occasion ; 
so that the tribe, or a part of them, were brigaded with their aDies the 
MaoGregors. While the favourable moment for action was gliding away 
unemployed, Mar's positive orders reached Rob Roy that he should pre- 
sently attack. To which he coolly replied, " No, no 1 if they cannot do it 
without me, they cannot do it with me." One of the Macphorsons, named 
Alexander, one of Bob's ori^nal profession, videlicet a drover, but a man 
of great strength and spirit, was so incensed at the inactivity of his tem- 
porary leader, tJiat he threw oflT his plaid, drew his sword, and called out 
to his clansmen, "Let us endure this no longer 1 if he will not lead you, I 
wiU." Bob Boy replied, with great coolness, "Were the question about 
driving Highland stots or kyloes, Sandie, I would yield to your superior 
skill; bat as it respects the leading of men, I must be allowed to be lie 
i,„i.i.„_ ;., J™ " ,11 ])^(j tjig niatter respect driving Glen-Eigas stots," answered 
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the Mficpherson, "the question witli Eoh would not he, which was to be 
last, but which was to be foremost." Incensed at this sareaBm, MacGregor 
drew his sword, and the^r would have fought upon the spot if tlieir friends 
on botii sides had not interfered. But Sie moment oF attack was com- 
pletely lost. Rob did not, howeyer, neglect his own priTste interest oi 
"""-='"" In tihe confusion of a" ""^o"!^— ^ fii'^i nf ho+ti^ v.o qhv! 



T hero's conduct on Uiia memorable 



Notwithstanding the sort of neutrality which Rob Eoy had continned to 
observe during the progress of the Rebellion, he did not escape some of its 

Eenalties. He was included in the act of attainder, and the house in Breadal- 
ane, which was his plaee of retreat, was burned by General Lord Cadogan, 
when, alter the conclusion of the insurrecfiou, he marched through the 
Highlands to disarm and punish tte offending clans. But upon going to 
InYorary with about forty or fifty of his followers. Bob obtsuned faTOur, by 
an apparent surrender of their arms to Colonel Patrick Cajnpbell of Finhah, 
wholumished them and their leader with protections under his hand. Being 
thus in a great measure secured from the resentment of Government, Rob 
Roy established his residence at Craig-Royston, near Loch Lomond, in the 
midst of his own kinamen, and lost no time in resuming his private q^uarrel 
with the Duke of Montrose. For this purpose, he soon got on foot as many 
men, and well armed too, as he had yet commanded. He never stirred 
without a body-gnard of ten or twelve picked followers, and without mueh 
effort could increase them to fifty or sixty. 

The Duke was not wanting in efforts to destroy this troublesome adver- 
sary. His Grace applied to General Carpenter, commanding the forces in 
Scotland, and by his orders three parties of soldiers were directed from the 
three different points of Glasgow, sterling, and Finlarig near KilHn. Mr. 
Graham of Killeam, the Duke of Montrose's relation and fector, Sheriff- 
depute also of Dumbartonshire, aocompanied the troops, that they might 
act under the civil authority, and have the assistance of a trusty guide well 
acquainted with the hills. It was tiie object of these several columns to 
arrive about the same time in the neighbourhood of Rob Roy's residence, 
and surprise him and liia tbUowors, But heavy rains, the difficulties of the 
countryj and the good intelligence which the Ouliaw was always supplied 
with, disappointed their well-concerted oombLnation, The troops, finding 
the birds were flown, avenged themselves by destioying the nest. They 
humed Rob Roy's house, — though not with impunity; fortheMacGregors, 
concealed among the thickets and cliffs, fired on them, and killed a grenadier. 
Rob Koy avenged himself for the loss which he sustained on this occa- 
sion by an act of singular audacity. About the middle of November, 1716, 
John Graham of KiUeam, already mentioned as factor of the Montrose 
family, wont to a plaee called Chapel Errock, where the tenants of the Duke 
were summoned to appear with their termly rents. They appeared accord- 
ingly, and the fiictot had received ready money to the amount of about 
£300, when Rob Roy entered the room at the head of an armed party. The 
steward endeavourea to protect the Duke's property by throwing the books 
of accounts and money into a garret, trusting they might escape notice. 
But the experienced freebooter was not to be bMBed where such a prize was 
at stoke. He recovered the books and cash, placed himself calmly in the 
receipt of custom, examined the accounts, poelceted the money, and gave 
receipts on the Duke's part, saying he would hold reckoning with the Duke 
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of Montrose out of tho dumages which, lio tad Buefainci by his Grnoe's 
means, in ■which he iucluded the losses he hnd suffered, as well hy the burn- 
ing of his house by General Cardogtui, as by the lat-er expedition against 
Craig-RoTstOQ. He then requested Mr. Graham to attend him ; nor does it 
appear that he treated him with any personal riolenoe, or even rudeness, 
although he informed him he regarded him as a hosb^e, and menaced rough 
usage m case he should be pursued, or in danger of being overtaken. Few 
more audacious feats have been performed, ifler some rapid changes of 
place (the fatigue attending which was the only annoyance that Mr. Graham 
seems to have complmned of), he carried his prisoner to an island on Locli 
Katrine, and caused him to write to the Duke, to state that his ransom 
was flied at 3400 merks, being the balance which MacGregor preteoiJod 
remained due to him, a^r deductJng all that he owed to the !Duke of Mon- 

However, after detuning Mr. Graham five or sis days in custody on the 
island, which is still called Bob Roy's Prison, and could be no comfortable 
dwelling for November nights, the Outlaw seems to have despmred of 
attaining further advant^we from his bold attempt, and suffered his prisoner 
to depart uninjured with £e acconnl-books, and bills granted by the teaants, 
taking especiw, care to retiun the cash.* 

Alxiut 1717. our chieftain had the dangerous adventure of falling into the 
hands of the Duke of Atiole, almost as much his enemy as the Duke of 
Montrose himself: but his cunning and dexterity again freed him from 
certain death. See a contemporary account of this curious aff^ in the 
Appendix, Np. T. 

Other prants are told of Rob, which argue the same boldness and sagacity 
as the seizure of Killeam. The Duke of Montrose, weary of his insolence, 
procured a quantity of arms, and distributed Ihem among his tenantry, in 
order (jiat they might defend themselves against fiiture vidences. But they 
fell into different hands from those they were intended for. The MacGregors 
made separate attacks on tJie houses of the tenants, and disarmed them all 
one after another, not, as was supposed, without the consent of many of the 
persons so disarmed. 

As a great part of the Duke's rents were payable in kind, there were gir- 
nels (granaries) established for storing up the corn at Moulin, and elsewhere 
on the Buchanan estate. To these storehouses Rob Roy used to repair with 
a sufficient force, and of course when he was least espented, and insist upon 
the delivery of quantities of giMn — sometimes for his own use, and some- 
times for the assistance of the country people ; alvtajs giving regular receipts 
in his own name, and pretending to reckon with the Duke for what suras Tie 
received. 

In the meanwhile a garrison was established by Government, the ruins of 
which may be still seen about half-way betwixt Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine, upon Bob Boy's ori^nal property of InverBuaid. Even this mili- 
tary estabhshmcnt could not tridle the restless MacGregor. He contrived 
to surprise the little fort, disarm the soldiers, end destroy the fortification. 
It was afterwards re-established, and again taken by the MacGregors under 
Rob Roy's nephew, Ghlune Dhu, previous to the insurrection of 1745-0. 
Finally, the fort of Inversnaid was a third time repwted after the extinction 
of civil discord ; and when we find the celebrated tfeneral Wolfe commanding 
jn it, the imagination is strongly affected by the variety of time and events 
which the circumstance brings simultaneously to recollection, It is now 
totally dismantled.t 
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It was not, Btrietly speaking, as o professed depredator that Eob Koy now 
conducted his operations, but as a sort of contractor for the police ■ in 
Scottish phraae, a lifter of blacl-mail. The nature of this contract his heen 
described in the Novel of Waverley, and in the nutea on that work Mr 
Graham of Gartmore's description of the tharacfer ay he here trin 
scribed : — 

"The confiision and disorders of the cnuntrf woie 6t groat and the 
GoTsmment so absolutely neglected it, thit the sober pf pie there were 
obliged to purchase some security to their effeuta hy shimeful an 1 ign 
minious oontracta of Uack-mml. A person whi had the greatest conea[oiid 
ence with the thieves, was agreed with to preserve the lands contracted for 
from thefie, for certain sums to be paid yearly. Upon this fund he employed 
one half of the thieves to recover stolen cattle, and the other half of thorn to 
8t^, in order to make this agreement and black-mail contract necessary. 
The estates of thosegentlemenwhoreiiiaed to contract, or ^ve countenance 
to that pemioions practice, are plundered by the thieving part of the watoh, 
in order to force them to purchase their protection. Their leader calls him- 
self the Captain of the Watch, and his tanditti go by that name. And as 
this gives them a kind of authority to traverse the country, so it makes them 
capable of doing any mischief. These corps through the Highlands make 
altogether a very considerable body of men, inured from their infancy to 
thegreatostfatigues, and very capable to aflt in a military -way when occaHion 

" People who are ignorant and enthusiastic, who are in absolute depend- 
ence upon their chief or landlord, who are directed in their consciences by 
Roman Catholic priests, or noniuring cler^men, and who are not masters 
of any property, may easily be formed into any monld. Thov fear no 
dangers, as they have nothing to lose, and so can with ease be induced to 
attempt anything. Nothing can make their condition worse ; coniasions 
and troubles do commonly indulge them in such licentiousness, that by these 
they better it,"* 

As the practice of contracting for blaok-mail wae an obvious encourage- 
ment to rapine, and a great obstacle to the course of justice, it was, by the 
statute 1567, diap, 21, declared a capital crime, both on the part of him 
who levied and him who paid this sort of tas. But the necessity of the case 
prevented the eseoution of this severe law, 1 believe, in an^ one instance ; 
and men went on submitting to a certain unlawful imposition, rather than 
run the risk of utter ruin, — just as it is now found difficnlt or impossible 
to prevent those who have lost a very large sum of money by robbery, from 
compounding with the felons for restoration of a part of their booty. 

At what rate Rob Roy levied black-nuul, I never heard stated ; but there 
is a formal . contract, by which his nephew, in 1741, i^j^ed with various 
landholders of estates in the counties of Perth, Stirling, and Dumbarton, to 
recover catfle stolen irom them, or to pay the value wittiin six months of the 
loss being intimated, if such intimation were made to him with sufficient 
despatoh. in consideration of a payment of £6 on each XlOO of valued rent, 
which was not a very heavy insurance. Petty thefta were not included in 
the oontmet ; but the theft of one horiie, or one head of black cattie, or of 
sheep exceeding the number of sis, fell under the agreement. 

Bob Boy's profits upon such contracts brought him in a considerable 
revenue in money or cattle, of which he made a popular use ; for he was 
publicly liberal, as well as privately beneficent. The minister of the parish 
of Balquhidder, whose name was Robiaon, was at one time threatening to 
pursue the parish for an augmentation of his stipend. Rob Eoy took an 
opportunity to assure him that he would do well to abstain from this new 
exaction,— -a hint which the minister did not fwl to understand. But to 
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make him some indemnification, MacGregor presented' him erety year with 
a cow and a fet sheep ; and no somples as to the mode in whioh the donor 
came hv them, are said to have affected the reverend gentleman'H conaeienoe. 

The foJlowing account of the proceedings of E«b Koy, on an application 
to him from one of Mb contractors, had in it something very interesting to 
me, as told by an old eonntryman in the Lennox who was present on the 
espedition. But as there is no point or marked incident in the atoty, and 
as it must necesBarily be without the haJf-frightened, half-bewildered loot, 
with which tiie narrator aooompanied his reodlectiona, it may possibly lose 
its effect when transferred to paper. 

My informant stated himself to have been a lad of fifteen, livina with his 
father on the estate of a gentleman in the Lennox, whose name Ihave for- 
gotten, in the capacity of herd. On a fine morning in the end of October, 
the period when such calamities were almost always to be apprehended, 
they found the Highland thieves had been down upon them, and swept away 
ten or twelve headof cattle. Rob Roy was sent fer, and came with a party 
of seven or eight armed men. He heard with great gravity all that could 
be told him ofthe circumstances of the eriagh, and espressed his confidence 
that the herA^iddiefowa* could not have carried their cooty far, and that he 
should be able to recover ihera. He dsaired that two Lowlanders should 
be sent on the party, aa it was not to be expected that any of his gentle- 
men would take the trouble of driving the cattle when he should recover 
possession of them. My informant and hie father were despatched on the 
expedition. They had no good will to the journey ; nevertheless, provided 
with a little food, and with a dog to help ihem to manage the cattio, they 
set off with MacGregor. They travelled a long day's journey in the direistion 
of the mountain Benvoirlieh, and slept for the night in a ruinous hut or 
bothy. The nest morning they resumed their journey among the hills, Rob 
Roy directing their conrse by signs and marks on the heath, which my 
informant did not understand. 

About noon, Rob commanded the armed party to halt, and to lie crouched 
in the heather where it was thickest. " Do you and your son," he said to 
the oldest Lowlander, "go boldly over the hill; — you will see beneath you, 
in a glen on the other side, your master's cattle feeding, it may be, with 
others ; gather jour own together, taking care to disturb no one else, and 
drive (hem to this place. If any one speak to, or threaten you, tell them 
that I am here at the head of twenty men." — "But what if they abuse us, 
or kin us t" said the Lowland peasant, by no means delighted at finding 
the embassy imposed on him and his son. "If they do you any wrong,'' 
^aid Bob, "I wul never forgive them aa long aa I live." The Lowlander 
was by no means content with this security, out did not think it safe to 
dispute Rob's injunciiona. 

He and his son climbed the hill, therefore, found a deep valley, where, 
there grazed, as Rob had predicted, a large herd of cattle. They cautiously 
selected those whioh their master had lost, and took measure to drive them 
over the hill. As soon as they began to remove them, they were surprised 
by hearing cries and screams ; and looking around in fear and trembling, 
they saw a woman seeming to have started out of the earth, who fiyted at 
them, that ia, scolded them, in Gaelic. When they contrived, however, in 
the best Gaelic they could muster, to deliver the message Bob Roy told them, 
she became silent, and disappeared without offering them any ftirther annoy- 
ance. The chief heaid their story on their return, and spoke with great com- 
placency ofthe art which he possessed of putting such things to rights without 
any nupleaaant hustle. The party were now on their road home, and the 
danger, though not the fatigue, of the expedition was at an end. 

They drove on the cattle with little repose until it was nearly dark, when 
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Kob proposed to halt for the night upon a wide moor, across ■which a cold 
)iorth-eas6wind, withfrostottitswing, waswhietling toUie tuneof the Pipers 
of Strath-Deam.* The Highlanders, sheltered by their plaids, lay down in 
the healft oomfortably enough, but the Lowlanders had no protection what- 
ever, Rob Roy obaervin^ tEiB, directed one of his followers to afford the old 
man a portion of his plaid ; " for the oallant (boy), he may," said the free- 
booter, " keep himself warm by walking about and watching the cattle." 
My informant heard this sentence with no small distress ; and as ilie frost 
■wind grew more and more cutting, it seemed to freeao the very blood in hia 
young ireina. He had been exposed to wetftiier all hb life, he said, but neyer 
eDuld forget the cold of that night ; in so much that, in the bitterness of his 
heart, he cursed the bright moon for ^ving no heat with so muoh light. At 
length, the sense of cold and weariness became so intolerable, that he resolved 
to desert his watoh to seek some repose and shelter. With that purpose, he 
couched himself down behind oneof the most bulky of the Highlanders, who 
acted aa lieutenant to the party. Not satisfied with having secured the 
shelter of the man's large person, he coveted a share of his plaid, and by 
imperceptible degrees ^w a corner of it round him. He was now com- 
paratively in paradise, and slept sound IJIl daybreak, when he awoke, and 
was terribly afr^d on observing that his nootamal operations had altogether 
uncovered the dhuiniewasseU's neck and shoulders, which, lacking the plaid 
which should have protected them, were covered with a-anreuch (i, e. hoar 
frost.) The lad rose in a great dread of a beating, at least, when it should 
be found how luxuriously he had been accommodated at the expense of a 
principal person of the party. Good Mr, Lieutenant, however, got up and 
shookhimself, rubbing off the hoar frost with his plaid, and muttering some- 
thing of a cauld neight. They then drove on the cattle, which wt^ro restored 
to their owner without farther adventure. The above can hardly be termed 
a tale, but yet it contains materials both for the poet and artist. 

It was perhaps about the same time that, by a rapid match into the Bal- 
quhidder hills at the head of a body of his own tenantry, the Duke of Mon- 
■teose actually surprised Bob Boy, and made him prisoner. He was mounted 
behind one of the Duke's followers, named James Stewart, and made fast to 
him by a horse^rlh. The person who had him thus in charge was grand- 
father of the intelligent man of the same name, now deceased, who lately 
kept the inn in the vicinity of Loch Katrine, and acted tta a guide to visitors 
through that beautifiil scenery. From him I learned the story many years 
before he was either a publican, or a guide, except to moorfowl shooters.— 
It waa evening (to resume the storj), and the Duke was pi-essing on to lodge 
his prisoner, so long son^t after in vain, in some place of security, when, 
in crossing the Tei£ or Forth, I forget which, MaoOregor took an opportu- 
nity to conjure Stewart, by all the ties of old acquaintance and good neigh- 
bourhood, to ^ve him some chance of an escape from an assured doom. 
Stewart was moved with compassion, perhaps with fear. He slipped the 
^rth-buokle, and Rob dropping down from behind the horse's croupe, dived, 
Bwam, and escaped, pretty much as described in the Novel, When James 
Stewart came on shore, the Duke hastily demanded where his prisoner was ; 
and as no distinct answer was returned, instantly suspected Stewart's con- 
nivance at the escape of the outlaw ; and, drawing a stoel pistol from hia 
belt, struck him down with a blow oa "the head, from the effects of which, 
his descendant said, he never completely recovered. 

In the BuooeBB of his repeated esoapM from the pursuit of his powerful 
enemy, Rob Roy at length became wanton and facetious. He wrote a mook 
challenge to the Duke, which he circulated among his friends to amuse them 
over a hottlo. The reader will find this document in the Appendis.f It ia 
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written in a good hand, and not particularly deficient in grammar or ajjeil- 
ing. Our Southern readers must be given to understand that it was a piece 
of numour, — a (fiife, in short, — on the part of the outlaw, who wan too saga^ 
eioua to propose such a rencontre in reality. This letter was written in fiie 
year 1719^ 

In the following year Rob K«y composed another epistle, verjr httle to his 
own repntation, as he therein confesses haying played booty during the civil 
war of 1715. It is aJJdreased to Ciencral Wade, at that time engaged in dis- 
armiug the Highland dans, and making military roads through the country. 
The letter is a singular composition. It sets out the writer's real and un- 
feigned desire to have offered hia servioe to King George, but for his liability 
to be thrown into jmI for a civil debt, at the instance of the Duke of Mon- 
trose. Being thus debarred from taking the ri^t side, he acknowledged he 
embraced the wrong one, upon FalstM's pnnoiple, that since the King 
wanted men and the rebels soldiers, it were worse shame to be idle in such 
a stirring world, than to embrace the worst side, were it as black as rebel- 
lion coum. make it. The impossibility of his being neutral in such a debate. 
Bob seems to lay down as an undeniable proposition. At the same time, 
while he acknowledges having been forced int« an unnatural rebellion 
against King George, he pleads that he not only avoided acting offensively 
against his Majest^s forces on all occasions, but, on the contrary, sent to 
them what intelligence he could collect from time to time ; for the truth of 
which he refers to his Grace the Duke of Argvte. What influence this plea 
had on General Wade, we have no means of tnowing. 

Rob Key appears to have continued t« live very much as usual. His 
fame, in the meanwhile, passed beyond tiie narrow limits of the country in 
which he resided. A pretended history of him appeared in London during 
his liietime, under the title of the Highland Eogue. It is a catch-penny 
publication, bearing in front the effigy of a species of ogM, with a beard of 
a foot in length ; and his actions are as much exaggerated as his personal 
appearance. Some few of the best known adventures of the hero are told, 
though with little accuracy ; but the greater part of the pamphlet is entirely 
fictitious. It is great pity so excellent a theme for a narrative of the kind 
had not fallen into ihs hands of De Foe, who was engaged at the time on 
Bubjects somewhat similar, though inferior in dignity and interest. 

As Rob Boy advanced in years, he became more peaceable in his habits, 
and his nephew Ghlune Dhu, with most of his tribe, renounced those pecu- 
liar quarrels with the Duke of Montrose, by which his uncle had been dis- 
tingui^ed. The polioy of that great ftjnilv had latterly been rather to 
attach this wild tribe by kindness than to follow the mode of violence which 
had been hitherto inofieotually resorted to. Leases at a low rent were 
granted to many of (he MacGregors, who had heretofore held possessions in 
ftio Duke's Highland property merely by oconpancy ; and Glengyle (or 
Black-knee), who continued to act as coUeotor of black-mail, managed his 
police, as a commander of the Highland watch arrayed at the charge of 
Government. He is said to have strictly abstained from the open and law- 
less depredations which his kinsman had practised. 

It was probably after this state of tempora^ C|uiet had been obtained, 
that Bob Eoy began te think of the concerns of his future state. Ho had 
been bred, and long professed himself, a Protestant ; but in his later years 
he embraced the Roman Catholic faith, — perhaps on Mrs. Cole's principle, 
that it was a comfortable reli^on for one of his calling. He is said to 
have alleged as the cause of his conversion, a desire to gratify the noble 
family of Perth, who were then strict Catholics. Having, as he observed, 
assumed the name of the Duke of Argylo> ^'» ^''Ht protector, he could pav 
no compliment wortJi the Earl of Perm's acceptance, save complying witli 
hia mode of religion. Bob did not pretend, when pressed clceely on Qis 
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sulject, to justify all tie tenets of CafiolioiBm, and acknowledged that 
extreme unction always appeared to him. a great waste otidzie, or oil.* 

In the last years of Rob Roy's life, his clan was involved in a disputo 
with one more powerful than themselves. Stewart of Appin, a chief of 
the trlhe so named, was proprietor of a hill-farra in the Braes of Balquhid- 
der, c^ed Invernenty. The MaoGregors of Roh Roy's tribe claimed a 
right to it by aneient oocupancy, and declared they would 0[>pose to the 
uttermost the settlement of any person upon the farm not heing" of their 
own name. The Stewarts came down with two hundred men, well armed, 
to do themselves justice by raain. force. The MaoGregors took the field, 
hut were nnahle t* muster an equal strength. Roh Roy, finding himself 
Oie weaker party, asked a parley, in which he represented that both clans 
were friends to the King, and that he was unwilling they should ha 
weakened by mutual eonfliot, and thus made a merit of siurendering to 
Appin ^e disputed tflrrit«ry of Invernenty, Appin, accordingly, settled aa 
■tenants there, at an. easy quitrrent, the MacLarens, a family dependent on 
lie Stewarts, and from whose character for strength and bravery, it was 
expeeted that they would make their right good if annoyed by the Mao- 
Gregors. When all this had been amicably adjusted, in presence of the 
two clans drawn up in awns near the Kirk of Balquhidder, Rob Boy, 
apparently fearing his tribe might be thought to have conceded too much 
upon the occasion, stepped forvrard and said, that where so many gallant 
men were met in arms, it would be shameful to part without a tnal of 
skill, and therefore he took the freedom to invite any gentleman of the 
Stewarts present to exchange a few blows with him for the honour of their 
reBpeotive clans. The brotoer-in-law of Appin, and second chieftain of the 
clan, Alaster Stewart of Invernahyle, accepted the challenge, and they 
encountered with broadsword and target before their respeoiiTe kinsmen.f 
'The combat lasted till Rob received a slight wound in the arm, which was 
the usual termination of such a combat when fought for honour only, and 
not with a. mortal purpose. Rob Roy dropped his point, and congratulated 
his adversary on having been the first man who ever drew blood from him. 
The victor generously acknowledged, that without the advantage of youth, 
and the a^ity accompanying it, no probably could not have oome off with 
advantage. 

This was probably one of Rob Roy's last exploits in arms. The time of 
his death is not known with certainty, but he is generally said to have 
survived 1738, and to have died an aged man. When he found himself 
approaching his final change, he expressed some contrition for particular 
pMts of his life. His wife laughed at these scruples of conscience, and 
exhorted b'!" to die like a man, as he had lived. In reply, he rebuked her 
for her violent passions, and the icounsels she had given him. " You have 
put strife," he said, "betwixt me and the best men of the country, and 
now you would place enmity between me and my God." 

There is a, tradition, no way inconsistent with the former, if the character 
of Rob. Roy be justly considered, that while on his deathbed, he learned 
that a person, with whom he was at enmity, proposed to visit him, " Rmso 
me from my bed," said the invalid; "throw my plaid around me, and 
bring me my claymore, dirk, and pistols — it shall never be said that a 
fooman saw Rob Roy MacGrogor defeuoel^a and unarmed." His foeman, 
conj eotured to be one of the MacLarens before and after mentioned, entered 
and paid his oomplimeufB, inquiring after the health of his formidable 
neighbour. Rob Roy maintained a cold, haughty civility during their 
short conference, and so soon as he liad left the house, "Now," he said, 
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"ftllisOYev — let the piper plaj Sa til mi tuMdA," (we rotnm no moro;) 
and ho ia said to hare expired before tie dirge was fiiiishBd. 

This singular man died in bed in his own house, in the pariah of Bal- 
quhidder. He was buried in the churchyard of the same parish, where hia 
tombstone is only distinguished by a rude attempt at the figure of a broad- 
sword. 

The character of Rob Eoy f m d n H agacity, 

boldness, and prudence, c^ualiti higl ly y t in war, 

became in some degree yioes, f m th man h h h. y were em- 

ployed. The oircunlstances ofhid tinhw m b admitted as 

Bome eitennation of his habit al tr gre g m t th 1 w and for 

his political tergiversations, h m ^Jit thtdt telp d] lead the 
example of men far more pow rf 1 a d I ss bl 1 ming the 

aport of circumstances, than tli p and desp te tl w On he other 

they aeem inconsistent with his general character. Pursuing the occupation 
of a predatory chieftain, — in modem phraae, a captain of banditti, — Rob 
Roy was moderate in his revenge, and hnmane in hia successes. No charge 
of cruelty or bloodshed, unleaa in battle, is brought against his memory. 
In liie manner, the formidable outlaw was the fnend of the poor, and, to 
the utmost of his ability, the support of the widow and the orplian — kept 
his word when pledged — and died lamented in hia own wild country, 
■where there were hearts grateful for his beneficence, though their minds 
were not sufttciently instructed to appreciate his errors. 

The author perhaps ought to stop here ; but the fate of a part of Eob 
Roy's family was so extraordinary, as to call for a continuation of this 
somewhat prolix account, ae afmrding an interesting chapter, not on 
Highland manners alone, but on overy stage of society m which the people 
of a primitive and half-civlliaed tribe are brought into close contact 
with a nation, in which civilization and polity have atttuned a complete 

Bob had five sons, — Coll, Ronald, Jajnea, Danoan, and Robert. Nothing 
occurs worth notice concerning three of them ; but James, who was a very 
handsome man, seems to have had a good deal of his father's spirit, and 
the mantle of Dougal Ciar Mhor had apparently descended on the ahouJdera 
of Robin Oig, that ia, young Bobin. Shortiy after Eob Eoy'a death, the 
ill-will which the MacGregors entertained against the MacLarens again 
broke out, at the instigation, it was said, of Rob'a widow, who seems thus 
far to have deserved the character given to her by her husband, as an At4 
stirring up to blood and strife. Eobin Oig, under her instigation, swore 
that as soon as he could get ba«k a certain gun which had belonged to his 
father, and had been lately at Doune to be repaired, he would shoot Mac- 
Laren, for haling presumed to aettie on hia mother's land.* He-was as 
good aa his word, and shot MacLatenwhen between the stilts of his plough, 
woundiug him mortally. 

The aid of a Highland leech was procured, who probed the wound with 
a probe made out of a oaatock ; i. e,, the stalk of a colewort or cabbage. 
This learned gentleman declared he would not venture to prescribe, not 
knowing with what shot the patient had been wounded. MaoLaren died, 
and about the same time his cattle were houghed and his live stock de- 
stroyed in a barbarous manner. 

Robin Oig, after this feat— which one of his biographers represents as the 
unhappy discharge of a gun — retired to his mother's house, to boast that 
he had drawn the first blood in the quarrel aforesaid. On the approach of 
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twops, and a body of the Stewarts, who were bound fo take up the oause of 
their tenant, Bobm Oig absconded, and escaped all search. 

Ttia doctor ali:^ady mentioned, byname Callam. Maolnleister, with James 
and Bonald, brothers to the actual -perpetrator of the murder, were brought 
to trial. Bui as thej oontrivod to represent the action as a rash deed com- 
mitted by " the daft caUant Eob," to which they were not accessory, the 
Jury fbund their accession to the crime waa Not Proven. The aUeged acts 
of spoil and yiolenee on the MacLarens' cattle was also found to be unsup- 

Sorted by eyidonco. Ah it was prored, however, that the two brothers, 
.onald and James, were held and reputed thieves, thej were appointed to 
find caution to the extent of ^200, for their good behaviour for seven years.* 

The spirit of clanship waa at that time so strong— to which must be added 
the wish to secure the adherence of stout, able-bodied, and, es the Scotch 
phrase went, pretty men — that the representative of the noble iamily of 
Perth condescended to aot openly as patron of the MacGregors, and appeared 
as such upon their trial. 80 at least the author waa informed by the late 
Robert Macintosh, Esq. advocate. TKo circumstance may, however, have 
occurred later than 1736— the jrear in which this first trial took place. 

Robin Oig served for a time in the 42d regiment, and was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy, whore he was made prisoner and wounded. He was 
exchanged, returned to Scotland, and obtained his discharge. He afterwards 
appeared openly in the MacGregor's county ; and, notwithstanding hia 
outJaviry, married a dauehter of Graham of Drunkie, a gentleman of some 
, property. His wife died a few years afterwarda- 

The insurrection of 1745 soon afterwards called the MacGrogora to arms. 
Robert MacGregor of Glencamooh, generally regarded as the chief of the 
whole name, and grandfather of Sir John, whom the clan received in that 
character, raised a MacGregor regiment, with which he joined the standard 
of the Chevalier. The race of Oiar Mohr, however, afiecting independence, 
and commanded by Glengyle and his cousin James Roy MacGregor, did not 
join this kindred corps. Bat united themselves to the levies of the titular 
Duke of Perth, until William MaoGregor Drummond of Bolhaldie, whom 
they regarded as head of their branch of Olan-Alpine, should come over 
from France. To cement the union after the Highland fashion, James laid 
down the name of CaiupbeU, and assumed that of Drummond, in compli- 
ment to Lord Perth. He was also called Jmnes Roy, after his father, and 
James Mhor, or Big James, from his height. Hie corps, the relics of hia 
father Rob's band, behaved with great actiyity ; with only twelve men he 
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suooeeded in surpriBing and burning, for th.e seeond timo, the fort at Inyei'- 
snaid, oonstruoted foe the express purpose of bridling tlie counti'j of the 
MaoGregors. 

What rank or command James MacGregor had, is uncertain. He calls 
himaelf Major; and Chevalier Johnstone cflls him Captain. He must have 
held rank under Ghlune Dhu, his kinsman, but his active and audaciouiB 
character placed Mm above the rest of his brethren. Many of his followers 
were nnarmcd ; he supplied the want of guns and swords with scjthe-bladea 
set straight upon their handles. 

At 13ie batile of Prestonpans, James Eoy diatinguiehed himself. " His 
company," says Chevalier Johnstone, " did great execution with their 
scythes. They cut the legs of the horses in two — the riders through the 
middle of their bodies. MacGregor was brave and intrepid, but, at the 
game time, somewhat vhimaical and singular. When advancing to the 
charge with his oompanj, he received five wounds, two of them from balls 
that pierced his body through and through. Stretched on the ground, with 
his Head resting on his hand, he called out londly to the Highlanders of his' 
companj^, " My lads, I am not dead. By G— , I shall see if any of you does 
not do his duty." The victory, as is well known, was instantly obtained. 

In some curious letters of James Roy,^ it appears that his thigh-bone was 
broken on tiiis occasion, and that he, nevertheiesB, rejoined the army, with 
six companiesi and was present at the battle of Oulloden. After that defeat, 
the clan MaoGlregor kept together in a body, tuid did not disperse till they 
had retnmed into their own country. They brought James Boy with them 
in a liii«r ; and, without being particular^ molested, he was permitted to 
reside in the MaoGregor's country along with his brothers. 

James MacGregor Drummoud was attainted for high treason with persons 
of more iraportance. But it appears he had entered into some communica- 
tion with Government, as, in the letters quoted, he mentions having obtained 
a pass from the Lord Justice-Clerk in 17*7, which was a sufficient protection 
to him from the military. The circumstance is obscurely stated in one of 
the letters already quoted, but may, perhaps, joined t« subsequent incidents, 
authorise the suspicion that James, like hts father, could look at both sides 
of the cards. As the confusion of the country subsided, the MaoGregors, 
like foses which had baffled the hounds, drew back to their old haunts, and 
, lived unmolested. But an atrocious outrage, in which the sons of Rob Roy 
were concerned, brought at length on the family the £\iU vengeance of the 

■" James Roy was a married man, and had fourteen children. But his 
brother, Bobin Oig, was now a widower; and it was resolved, if possible, 
that he should make his fortune by oarrying off and marrying, by force if 
necessary, some woman of fortune from the Lowlands. 

The ima^nation of the half-civihied Highlanders was less shocked at the 
idea of this particular species of violence, than might be expected from 
their general kindness to the weaker sex when they make part of their own 
famihes. But all their views were tinged with the idea that they lived in 
a state of war ; and in such a state, from the tame of the siege of Troy to 
" the moment when Previsa fell,"t the female . captives are, to uncivilized 
violors, the most valuable part of the booty — 

We need not refer to the rape of the Sabines, or to a similar instance in 
tlie Book of Judges, for evidence that such deeds of violence have been com- 
mittsd upon a large scale. Indeed, this sort of enterprise was so common 
along the Highland Une as to give rise to a variety of songs and ballads.J 
The annals of Ireland, as well as those of Scotland, prove the crime to. have 
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been common in tlie more lawless parts of both, countries ; and any woman 
who happened to please a mnn of spirit who came of a good liouse, and pos- 
BBsaed a few chosen friends, aad a retreat in the mountains, was not per- 
mitted the alternative of sajing him naj. What is more, it would seem 
that Qio women themselves, most interested in the immunities of their sex, 
were, among the lower classes, acousfomed to regard such marriages as that 
which is presently to he detailed as " pretty Fanny's way," or rather, the 
way of Donald with pretty Panny. It ia not a great many years ainee a 
respectable woman, above the lower rank of life, expressed herself very 
warmly to the author on his taking the freedom to censure the behaviour of 
the MaJsGregors on ibe occasion in quesUon. She said " that tbere was no 
use in giving a bride too much choice upon such occasions ; that the mar- 
riages were flie happiest lang syne which had been done off hand." Finallv, 
she averred that her " own mother had never seen her father till the night 
he brought her up from tJie Lennox, with ten head of black cattle, and there 
had not been a happier couple in the country." 

James Drummond and his brethren having .similar opinions with the 
auliiot's old acquaintance, and debating how they might, raise the fallen 
fortunes of their clam, formed a resolution to settle their brother's fortune 
by striking up an advantageous marriage betwixt Robin Dig and one Jean 
Key, or Wright, a young woman scarce tvrenty years old, and who had been 
left about two months a vridow by the death of her husband. Her property 

of a great 

This poor young victim lived with her mother in her own house at Bdiu- 
billy, in the parish of Ealfron and shire of Stirling, At this place, in the 
night of 3d December 1750, the sons of Rob Roy, and particularly James 
Mhor and Robin Oig, rushed into the house where the object of tbeir attack 
was resident, presented guns, swords, and pist«ls to the males of the family, 
and terrified tiie women by threatening to break open the doors if Jean Key 
was not surrendered, as, said James Kjy, " his brother was a young fellow 
determined to make his fortune." Having, at length, dragged the object of 
their lawless purpose from her plafle of concealment, they tore her from her 
mother's arms, mounted her on a horse before one of the gang, and carried 
her off'in spite of her screams and cries, which were long heard after the 
terrified spectators of the outrage could no longer see Qie party retreat 
-through the darkness. In her attempts to escape, the poor young woman 
threw nerself from the horse on which they had placed her, and in so doing 
wrenched her side. They then Iwd her double over the pummel of the 
saddle, and transported her through the masses and moors till the pain of 
the injury she had suffered in her side, augmented by the uneasiness of her 
posture, made her consent to sit upright. In the execution of this crime 
mey stopped at more houses than one, but none of the inhabitants dared in- 
terrupt their proceedings. Amongst others who saw them was that classical 
and acoompliahed aoho&r the late Professor William Richardson of Glasgsw, 
who used to describe as a terrible dream their violent and noisy entrance 
into the house where he was then residing. The Highlanders filled the little 
kitchen, brandishing their arms, demanding what they pleased, and receiving 
whatever they demanded. James Mhor, he said, was a tall, stern, ana 
soldier-like man. Robin Oig looked more gentle ; dark, but yet ruddv in 
complexion — a good-looking young savage. Their victim was so dishevelled 
in her dress, and forlorn in her appearance and demeanour, that he could 
hardly tell whether she was alive or dead. 

The gang carried the unfortunate woman to Eowendennan, where they 
had a priest unscrupulous enough to read the marriage service, while James 
Mhor forcibly held the bride up before him ; and tlie priest declared the 
couple man and wife, even while she protested against the infamy of hia 
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conduct. Under the same threats of Tiolenee, which had heeu all along 
uaed to enforce their scheme, the poor -riotim was compelled to reside with 
the pretended husband who was thas forced upon her. Thej even dared to 
carry her to the public church, of Balquhidder, where the officiating clergy- 
man, (the same who had been Kob Hoy's pensioner) only asked them if they 
were married persons. Robert MaoGregor answered in the affirmative ; the 
terrified female was silent. 

The country was now too effectually subjected to the law for this yile out- 
rage to be followed by the adTantages pi-o;po8ed by the actors. Military 
parties were sent out in every direction fo seiae the MaoGregors, who were 
for two or three weeks compelled to shift from one place to anotlier in the. 
mountains, bearing the unfortunate Jean Key along with them. In the 
meanwhile, the Supreme Civil Court issaed a warrant sequestrating the pro- 
per^ of Jean Key, or Wright, which removed out of the reach of the actors 
in the violence {he prize which they expected. They had, however, adopted 
a belief of the poor woman's spirit being so far broken that she would prefer 
submitting to her condition, and adhering to Robin Oig as her husband, 
rather than incur the disgrace of appearing in such a cause in an open 
court. It was, indeed, a delicate experiment ; but their kinsman Glengyle, 
chief of their immediate family, was of a temper averse to lawless proceed- 
ings ;* and the captive's friends having had recourse to his advice, they 
feared that he would withdraw Ms protection if they refused to place the 
prisoner at liberty. 

The brethren resolved therefore to liberate the unhappy woman, but pre- 
viously had recourse to every measure which should oblige her, either trom 
foar or otherwise, to own her marriage with Robin Oig. The eailliachs (old. 
Highland hags) administered drugs, which were designed to have the effect 
of philtres, tiut were probably deleterioua. James Mhor at one time threat- 
ened, -^at if she did not acquiesce in the match, she would find that there 
■were enough of men in the Highlands to bring the heads of two of her 
uncles who were pursuing the civil lawsuit. At another time he fell down 
on his knees, and confessed he had been acceseorv to wronging her, but 
bogged she would not ruin his 'innocent wife and large family. She was 
made to swear she would not prosecute the brethren for the offence they 
had committed ; and she was oWiged, by threats, to subscribe papers which 
were tendered to her, intimating that she was carried off in consequence 
of her own previous request, 

James Mhor Drummond, accordingly, brought his pretended sister-in-law 
to Edinburgh, where, for some little time, she was carried about from one 
house to another, watched by those with whom she was lodged, and never 

termitted to go out alone, or even to approach the window. The Court of 
fission, considering the peculiarity of Mie case, and regarding Jean Key aa 
being still under some forcible restrwnt, took her person under their own 
special charge, and appointed her to reside in the family of Mr. Wightman 
of Mauldslcy, a gentleman of respectabilil^, who was married to one of her 
near relatives. Two sentinels kept guard on the house day and night — a 
precaution not deemed superftuons when the MacGregors were in question. 
She was allowed to go out whenever she ehose, and to see whomsoever she 
had ft mind, as well as the men of law employed in the oivil suit on either 
side. When she first came to Mr. Wightman's house, she seemed broken 
down with affright and suffering, so changed in features that her mother 
hardly knew her, and so shaken in mind that she scarce could recognise 
hnr parent. It was long before she could be assured that she was in perfect 
safety. .But when she at length received confidence. in ^'■' -'* — ''— -'— 
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made a judicial deolaration, or affidavit, telling the full history of her 
wrongs, imputing ta fear her former silence on the subject, and espreasing 
her resolution not to prosecute those who had injured her in reapeet of the 
oath she had been compelled to take. From the poBsihle breach of such an 
oath, though a compulsorj one, she was relieved by the forma of Scottish 
jurisprudence, in that respect more equitable than those of England, prose- 
cutions for crimes being always conducted at the espenae and charge of 
the King, without inconvenience or cost to the private party who has sus- 
tained tfe wrong. But the unhappy sufferer did not live to be either accuser 
or witness agiunst those who had bo deeply injured her. 

James Mhor Drummond had left Edinburgh, so soon as his half-dead prey 
had been taken from his clutches. Mrs, Key, or Wright, was released 
from her ^cies of confinement there, and removed to Glasgow, under the 
.escort of Mr. Wightman. As they passed the Hill of Shotts, her escort 
chanced fo say, "This ia a very wild spot : what if the MacGregors should 
come upon us?" — " God forbid 1" was her immediate answer, " the very 
sight of fliem would kill me." She continued to reside at Glasgow, without 
venturing to return to her own house atEdinbilly. Her pretended husband 
made some attempts to obtain an interview with her, which she steadily 
rejected. She died on the 4th October 1751. The informat on for the Crown 
hmts that her decease might be the consequence of the usage the reoe ved. 
But there is a general report that she died of the small poi 

In the meantime, James Mhor, or Drummond, fell nto the hands of 
justice. He was considered as the instigator of the whole affair Nay the 
deceased had informed her friends, that on the night of her lemg earr ed 
off, Kobin Oig, moved by her cries and tears, had partly eonaented to let her " 
return, when James oarae up, with a pistol in big hand, and a king wheti er 
he was such a coward as to relinqui^ an enterprise in which he had risked 
everything to procure him a fortune, in a manner oompelled his brother to 

Sersevere. James's trial took place on the 13th July 1752, and was con- 
uetad with the utmost feiirness and impartiality. Several witneaaos, all of 
the MacGregor family, swore that the marriage was performed with every 
appearance of acquiescence on the woman's part; and three or four wit- 
nesses, one of them sheriff-substitute of the county, awore ahe might have 
made her eacape if she wished, and the magistrate stated that he offered 
her aasiatance if ahe felt desirous to do so. But when asked why he, in his 
official capacity, did not arrest the MacGregors, he could only answer, that 
he had not force sufficient to make the attempt. 

The judicial declarationa of Jean Key, or Wright, stated the violent 
manner in which she had been carried o% and they were confirmed by many 
of her Mends, from her private eommunioations with them, which the event 
of her death rendered good evidence. Indeed, the fact of her abduction (to 



a completely proved by impartial 
d that she had ■ ■ ' 



The unhappy woman admitted that she had pretended acquiescence in her 
iiite on several occasions, because she dared not trust such as offered to 
assist her to escape, not even the sheriff-substitute. 

The jury brought in a special verdict, finding that Jean Key, or Wright, 
had been forcibly carried off from her house, as charged in the indictment, 
and tiiat the accused had failed to show that ahe was herself privy and con- 
senting to this act of outrage. But they found the forcible marriage, and 
subsequent violence, was not proved; and also found, in alleviation of the 
panel's guilt in the premises, that Jean Key did afterwards acquiesce in her 
condition. Eleven of the jury, using the names of other four who were 
absent, subscribed a letter to mo Court, atating it was their purpose and 
desire, by such special verdict, to fake the panel's case out of the class of 
capital crimes. 

Learned informations (written a 
which must be alloweii a very n: 
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before the Higt Court of Jnatioiary. This point is Tery learnedly debated 
in these pleadings by Mr. Grant, Solicitor for the Crown, and the celebrated 
Mr. Lockhart, on the part of the prisoner ; but James Mhor did not wwtthe 
evfint of the Court's decision. 

lie had bean committed to the Castle of Edinburgh on some reports that 
an escape would be attempted. Yet he contrived to achieve his liberlj eren 
from t^at fortress. His daughter had tJie address to enter the prison, dis- 
guised as a cobbler, bringing home work, as she pretended. In this cobbler's 
dreaa her lather quickly arrayed himself. The wife and daughter of the 

Jrisoner were heard by the sentinels scolding the supposed cobbler for 
aving done Mb work ill, and the man came out with hisnat slouched over 
his eyes, and grumbling, as if at the manner in which they had treated him. 
In this way the priaonerpassed all the guards without suspicion, and made 
his escape to France. He was afterwaSje outlawed by the Court of Justi- 
ciary, which proceeded to the trial of Duncan MacGregor, or Drummond, 
his brother, 15th January 1753. The accused had unquestionably been 
with the party which camsd off Jean Key ; but no eyidenoe being brought 
which applied to him individually and directly, tlie jury found him not 
guilty, — and nothing more is known of Ms fate. 

That of James MacGregor, who, from talent and activity, if not by 
seniority, may be considered as head of the family, has been long misra- 
presented ; as it has been generally averred in Law Reports, as well as else- 
where, that bis outlawry was reversed, and that he returned and died in 
Scotland. But the curious letters published in Blackwood's Midline for 
December 1817, show this to be an error. The first of these documents is 
a petition to Charles Edward. It is dated 20th September 1753, and pleads 
his service to the cause of the Stuarts, ascribing his exile to the persecution 
of the Hanoverian Government, without any aHusion to the affair of Jean 
Key, or tie Court of Justiciary. It is stated to be forwarded by MflflGregor 
Drummond of Bohaldie, whom, aa before mentioned, James Mhor acknow- 
ledged as his cMef. 

The effect wMch this petition produced does not appear. Some temporary 
relief was perhaps obtained. But, soon after, thia daring adventurer was 
engaged in a very dark intrigue against an exile of hia own country, and 
placed pretty nearly in bis own circumstances. A remarkable Highland 
story mnst be here briefly alluded to. Mr. Campbell, of Glenure, who bad 
been named factor for Government on the forfeited estates of Stewart of 
Ardshiel, was shot dead by an assassin as he passed through the wood of 
Lcttermore, after oroaaing (he fer^ of Ballichmish, A gentleman, named 
James Stewart, a natural brother of Ardshiel, the forfeit-ed person, was 
tried as being accessory to the murder, and condemned and executed upon 
very doubtful evidence ; the heaviest part of which only amounted to tlie 
accused person having assisted a nephew of his own, called Allen Brect 
Stewart, with money to escape after the deed was done. Not satisfied with 
this vengeance, which was obtained in a manner little to the honour of the 
dispensation of justice at the time, the frienda of the deceased Glenure were 
equally desirous to obtain possession of the peraon of Allan Breok Stewart, 
Buppoaed to be the actual homicide. James Mhor Drummond was aeoretiy 
applied to to trepan Stewart to the sea-coast, and bring him over to Britiun, 
to almost certMn death. Drummond MacGregor had kindred connexions 
with the slain Glenure; and, besides, the MacGregors and Campbells had 
been . friends of late, while the former clan and the Stewarts liad, as we 
have seen, been recently at feud; lastly, Robert Oig was now in custody 
at Edinbui^h, and James was desirous to do some service by which his 
brother mi^t be saved. The joint force of these motives may, in James's 
estimation of right and wrong, have been some vindication for engaging in 
such an enterprise, although, aa must bo neeessariiy supposed, it could 
only be executed by treachery of a gross description. MacGregor stipulated 
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for a lioeaoe to return to England, promiBing to bring Allan Brock thither 
along with him. But the intended victim was put upon Ms guard by two 
countrymen, who auspeeted James's intentions towards him. He escaped 
from bis kidnapper, after, as MaoGregor alleged, robbing his portmanteau 
of some clothes and four snuff-boxes. Such a charge, it may be observed, 
oonld scarce have been made unless the parties had been living on a footing 
of intimacy, and had access to each other's baggage. 

Altiougtt James Drummond had thus missed his blow in the matter of 
Allan Breck Stewart, he used his licence to make a journey to London, and 
had an interview, as he avers, with Lord Holdernesse. His Lordship, and 
the Under-Secretary, put many puzzling questions t« hira ; and, as he says, 
offered him a situation, which would bring him bread, in the Giuvemment's 
service. This office was advantageous as to emolument; but in t^e opinion 
of James Drummond, his aoceptanoe of it would have been a disgrace to 
his birth, and have rendered him a scourge to his country. If such a tempt- 
ing offer and sturdy rejection had any foundation in fao^ it probably relates 
to some plan of espionage on the Jacobites, which the Government might 
hope to carry on by means of a man who, in the matter of Allan Breck 
Stewart, had shown no great nicety of feeling. Drummond MaoGregor was 
so ta,r accommodating as to intimate his wiUingness to aet in any station in 
which other gentlemen of honour served, hut not otherwise ; — an answer 
which, compared with some passages of his past life, may remind the reader 
of AncientTistol standing upon his reputation. 

Having thus proved intractable, as hi 
Lord Holdernesse, James Drummond v 
land. 

On his return to JFranee, his condition seems to have been ntterly disas- 
trous. He was seized with fever and gravel — ill, consequently, in body, 
and weatened and dispirited in mind. Allan Breok Stewart threa(«ned'to 

Sut him to death in revenge of the designs he had harboured against him.* 
he Stewart clan vtore in the highest degree unfriendly to him; and his 
late espedition to London had been attended with many suspicious oircuni- 
stanoes, amongst which it was not the slightest that he had kept his pur- 
pose secret from his chief Bohaldie. His interooui'se with Lord Holdemesse 
was suspicious. The Jacobites were probably, like Don Bernard de Castel 
Blazo, m Gil Bias, little disposed Eo like those who kept company with 
Alguaziis. MaoDonnell, of Lochgarry, a man of unquestioned honour, 
lodged an information against James Drummond before the High Bailie of 
Dunkirk, accusing him of being a spy, so that he found himself obliged to 
leave that town and come to Paris, with only the sum of thirteen livres for 
his immediate Bubsiatenoe, and with absolute beggary staring him in the 

We do not offer the convicted common tiief, the accomplice in MacLaren's 
assassination, or the manager of the outrage against Jean Key, as an object 
of sympathy; but it is melancholy to look on the dying struggles even of a 
wolf or a tiger, creatures of a species directly hostile t« our own; and, in 
like manner, the utter distress of this man, whose feults may have sprung 
from a wOd system of education, working on a haughty temper, will not be 
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perused without some pity. In his laat letter to Bohaldie, dated Paris, 
25th September 1754, he describes his state of destitution as absolute, and 
expresses himself willing to exeroise his talents in breaking or breeding 
horses, or as a hunter or fowler, if he could only procare employment in 
such an inferior oapaoify till something better should oocur. An Enalish- 
mau may smile, but a Sootsmaa will sigh at the postscript, in which th« 
poor starving exile asks the loan of his patron's bagpipes that h« might 
play over aome of the melancholy tunes of his own land. But the effect of 
music arises, in a, great degree, Ax>m association ; and sounds which might 
jar the nerves of a Londoner or Parisian, brine back to the Highlander his 
lofty mountain, wild lake, and the deeds of Sis fothers of the glen. To 
prove MaoGregor'a claiin to our reader's compassion, we here insert the last 
part of tlie letter alluded to. 

" By all appearance 1 am born to suffer crosses, and it aeems they're not 
at an end ; for eaoh ia my wretched case at present, that 1 do not know 
earthly where to go or what to do, as I have no subsistence to koep body 
and soul together. All that I have carried here is about 13 livres, and have 
taken a room at my old quarters in Hotel St. Pierre, Eue de Cordier. I 
send you the boaror, begging of you to let me know if you are to be in 
town soon, that I may have the pleasure of aeeing you, for I have none to 
make application to hut you alone ; and all I want is, if it waa poasible you 
could contrive where I could be employed without going to entire beggary. 
This probably is a difficult point, yet unless it's attended with some diffi- 
culty, you might think nothing of it, aa your long head can bring about 
mattera of much more difficulty and consequence man this. If you'd dis- 
close this matter to your friend Mr. Butler, it'a possible he might have some 
employ wherein I could be of use, as I pretend to know as much of breiding 
and riding of horses as any in France, besides that I am a good hunter, 
either on horseback or by feoticg. Ton may judge my reduction, as I pro- 

Fose the meanest things to lend a turn till better cast up. I am sorry that 
am obliged to give you so much trouble, but I hope you are very well 
assured that I am grateful for what you have done for me, and I leave you 
to judge of my present wretched case. I am, and shall for over continue, 
dear Chief, your own to command, " Jas. MacOhbgob. 

" P. S, — If you'd send your pipes by the bearer, and all the other little 
trinkims belonging to it, I would put them in order, and play some melan- 
choly tunes, which 1 may now with, safety, and in real truth. Porgive my 
not going directly to you, for if 1 could have borne the aeeing of yourself, I 
could not chooae to be seen by my friends in my wretchodneaa, nor by any 
of my acquaintance." 

While MacGregor wrote in this disconsolate manner. Death, the sad but 
sure remedy for mortal evUa, and decider of all doubts and uncertaintioa, 
was hovering near him. A memorandum on the hack of the letter says the 
writer died about a week after, in October 1754, 

It now remains to mention tie fate of Eobin Oig, — for the other sons of 
Rob Boy seem to have been no way distinguished. Eobin was apprehended 
by a party of military from the fort of Inversnaid, at the foot of Gartmore, 
and was conveyed to Edinburgh 26tli Mn^ 1753. After a delay, which 
may have been protracted by Qie negotiations of James for delivering up 
Allan Breck Stewart, upon promise of his brother's life, Robin Oig, on the 
24th of December 1753, was brought to the bar of the High Court of Jua- 
tioiary, and indicted by the name of Robert MacGregor, alia3 Campbell, 
alias Drummond, alias Robert Oig ; and tbe evidence led against him re- 
sembled eiactly that which was brought by the Crown on the former trial. 
Robert's case was in some degree more favourable than his brother's ; — 
for, though the principal in the forcible marriage, he had yet to plead that 
he had sliown symptoms of relenting while they were carrying Jean Key , 
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off, which were silenced by the romonBfraDcos and threats of his harder 
natured brother James. A considerable space of time had also elapsed 
since the poor woman died, which is always a strong circumstance in favour 
of the accused ; for ihere is a' sort of perspective in guilt, and crimes of an 
old date seem less odious than those of recent occurrence. But notwith- 
standing these considerations, the jury, in Robert's ease, did not express 
any solicitude to save his life, as they had done that of James. They 
found him guilty of being art and part in the forcible abduction of Jean 
Key from her own dwelling.* 

Robin Oig was condemned to death, and executed on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1754. At the place of execution he behaved with great decency ; and 
professing himself a Catholic, imputed all his misfortunes to his swerving 
from Uie true church two or three years before. He confessed the violent 
methods he had used to gain Mrs. Key, or Wright, and hoped bis fate would 
stop further proceedings against his brother James.+ 

The newspapers observe that his body, after hanging the usual time, was 
delivered to his friends to be carried to the Highlands. To this the reeoi- 
loetion of a vonera,ble friend, recently taken from us in the fulness of years, 
then a schoolboy at Linlithgow, enables the author to add, that a much 
larger body of MacGregors IJian had cared to advajioe to Edinburgh, re- 
ceived the corpse at that place with the coronach, and other wild emblems 
of Highland mourning, and so esoorted it to Balquhidder. Thus, we ma^ 
conclude this long account of Rob Roy and his family, with the classic 
phrase, 

I have only to add, that I have selected the above from many anecdotes 
of Bob R«y, which were, and may still be, current among the mounfaiinB 
where he flourished ;but I am far from warranting thoir exact authenticity. 
Clannish partialities were very apt to guide the tongue and pen, as well as 
the pistol and claymore, and the features of an anecdote are wonderfully 
softened or exaggerated, as the story-is told by a MacQregor or a Campbell. 
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{From the Edinburgh Btenlng Courant, Jnoo 18 to Juno 31, a. d. 1732, No. 10E3.) 

"That Robert Campbellj commonly known bythe name of Bob Boy 
MacGregor, being lately intrusted by several noblemen and gentlemen with 
considerable sums for buying cows for them in the Highlands, has treacher- 
ously gone off with the money, to the value of ^lOR) sterling, which he 
carries along with him. All Magistrates and Officers of his Majesty's forces 
aie introatfid to seize upon the said Bob Boy, and the money which he 
carries with Hm, until the persons concerned in the money be heard against 
him ; and that notice be given, when he is apprehended, to the keepers of 
the Exchange Coffee-house at Edinburgh, and the keeper of the Coffee-house 
at Glasgow, where the parties concerned will be advertised, and the seizers 
shall be very reasonably rewarded for their pains." 
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It is uufovtunate that this Hue and Cry, whieh is afterwards repoated in 
the same paper, contains no description of Bob Roy's person, whifth, of 
course, we must suppose to have been pretty generally known. As it is 
directad against Rob Roy personally, it would seem to exclude the idea of 
the cattle being carried off by his partner MaoDoaald, who would certainly 
have been mentioned in the advertisement, if the creditors concerned ha3 
supposed him to be in possession of the money. 



The Dulce of Montrose to * 

"Mr Lord, — ^I was surprised last nieht with the account of a very re- 
markable instance of the insolence of that very notorious rogue Bob Roy, 
whom your lordship has often heard named. The honour of nis Majesty's 
Govemraent being concerned in it, I thought it my duty to acquaint your 
lordship of tlie particulars by an express. 

" Mr, Grahame of Killearn (whom I have had oceaaion to mention fre- 
quently to you for the good service he did last winter during the rebellion) 
having the charge of my Highland estate, went to Monteath, which is a 
part of it, on Monday last, to bring in my rente, it being usual for him to 
be there for two or three nights together at this time of the year, in a country 
house, for the ooaveniency of meeting the tenants upon that account. The 
same night, about 9 of the clock, Bob Boy, with a party of those rutBans 
whom he has still kept about him since the late rebellion, surrounded the 
house where Mr. Grahame was with some of my tenants doing his business, 
ordered his men to present their gnns in att the windows of the room where 
he was sitting, while he himself at the same time with others entered at the 
door, with cocked pistols, and made Mr. Grahame prisoner, carreing him 
away to the hills with the money he had got, his books j -■■ ' 

tenants' bonds for their fines, amounting to b' - 

sterling, whereof th ■■"■■■ ■ ■ ■ 

to have been, paid n 

him to write a letter to me (the copy of which is enclosed) offering me terma 

of a treaty. ' 

" That your lordship may have the better view of tiis matter, it will be 
necessary that I should inform you, that this fellow has now, of a long time, 
put himself at the head of the Clan M'Gregor, a race of people who in all 
ages have distingiushed themselves beyond others, by robberies, depreda- 
tions, and murders, and have been the constant harbourera and entertainers 
of vagabonds and loose people. Prom the time of the Revolution he has 
taken every opportunity to appear against the Government, acting rather as 
a robber than doing any real service to those whom he pretended to appear 
for, and has really done more mischief to the countrie than ail the other 
Highlanders have done. 

" Some three or four years before the last rebellion broke out, being over- 
burdened with debts, he quitted bis ordinary residence, and removed sdme 
twelve or sixteen miles farther into the Highlands, putting himself under 
the protection of the Earl of Bredalbin, When my Lord Cadogan was in 
the Highlands, he ordered his house att this place to be burnt, which your 
Lordship sees he now places to my account, 

'^Tliis obliges him to return to the same countrie he went from, being a 

sigiiea r°fam9"lKfl Ufi" il^ikluiS ufSc'e^pBilu'^Ule King's 'a/v'oiS™ fS Ihe time. ^'""' 
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moat rugged inaccessible place, where h^ took up his residence anew 
amongst his own friends and relations ; hut well judging that it was pos- 
sible to surprise him, he, with about forty-five of his followers, went to 
loverary, and made a sham surrender of their arma to CoO. Oamphell of 
Pinab, Commander of 9ne of the Independent Companies, and returned 
home with his men, each of them having the Coll.'s protection. This bap- 

KDed in the beginning of Bummar last ; yet not long after he appeared with 
) men twice in arms, in opposition to tlio King's troops ; and one of those 
times attackt them, rescued a prisoner from them, and all this while sent 
abroad his party through the oountrio, plundering the ooantrie people, and 
amongst the rest some of my tenants, 

" Being informed of these disorders after I eame to Scotland, I applied 
to Lieut. Genii. Carpenter, who ordered three parties from Glasgow, Stir- 
ling, and Finlarig, to march in the night by different routes, in order to 
surprise him. and his men in their houses, which would have had its effect 
certainly, if the gi'eat rains that happened to faU that verie night had not 
retarded the march of the troops, so as some of the parties came t*o lato to 
the statjons that they were ordered for. All that could be done upon the 
ision was to burn a countrie house, where Rob Roy then resided, after 
. . le of his clan had, from the rocks, fired upon the king's troops, hy which 
a grenadier was killed. 

"Mr. Gmhame, of Killeam, being my deputy sheriff in that countrie, 
went along with the party that marched from Stirling ; and, doubtless, will 
now meet with the worse treatment from that barbarous people on that 
account. Besides, that he is my relation, and that thej know how active 
he has been in the service of the Government — all which, jour Lordship 
may believe, puts me under very great concern for the gentleman, while, 
at the same time, I can foresee no manner of way how to relieve him, other 
than to leave him to chance and his own management. 

" I had my thoughts before of proposing to Government the building of 
some barracks as the only expedient for suppressing these rebels, and se- 
curing the peace of the countrie ; and in that view 1 spoke to Genii. Car- 
penter, who has now a scheme of it in his hands ; and I am persuaded that 
will be the true method for restraining them effectually; but, in the mean- 
tdme, it will be necessary to lodge some of the troops in those places, upon 
which I intend to write to the (ftnerall. 

" I am sensible I have troubled your Lordship with a very long letter, 
which I should be ashamed of, were I myself sinrfy concerned ; but where 
the honour of the King's Government is touched, I need make no apologie, 
and I shall only beg leave to add, that I am, with great respect, and ti'u&i, 
" My Lord, 
" y'. Lords', most humble and 
" obedient servant, 

" MoHTKOSB." 

Copy of Grahante of KiUearn's Letter etuilosed in ike preceding. 

*'Chappen8rroiJi, Nov. Ifl, 1716. 
"Mat it pleasb roua Grace, — I am obliged to give your Grace the 
trouble of this, by Robert Boy's commands, bemg so unfortunate at present 
as to be his prisoner. I refer the way and manner I was apprehended, to 
the bearer, and shall only, in short, acquaint your Grace with the demands, 
which are, that your Grace shall discharge him of all aoumes he owes your 
Grace, and give him the soume of 3400 merks for his loss and damages 
sustained by him, both at Craigrostown and at his house, Auchicchis alien ; 
and that your Grace shall give your word not to trouble or prosecute him 
afterwards ; till which time he carries me, all the money i received this 
day, my books and bonds for entrees, not yet paid, along with him, with 
s of hard usage, if any pai'ty are sent after him. The soume Ii 
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received this day, conform to the nearest computation I can make before 
flereral of the gontlemen, is 3237£. Sah. 8d. Soofs, of which I gare them 
notes. I shall wait your Grace's return, and cTsr am, 

"Tour Grace's most otjediect, faithful, 
" humhle servant, 
Sic suiscribiiur, "John Grahame." 

T/ie Duke of Montrose to 28iS Nov. 1716 — Killaaim's Release. 

" Glasgow, asth Not. 1718. 
" Sia, — Haying acquainted you by my laat, of the 2lBt instant, of what 
had happened to my friend, Sir, Grahame of Killeam, I'm very glad now 
to tell you, that last night I was very agreeably Hurprised with Mr. 
Grahame'a coming here himself, and giving me the first account I had had 
of him from the time of his being carried away. It seems Eob Roy, when 
he came to consider a little better of it, found thut he could not mend Mb 
matters hy retaining Killeam his prisoner, which could only ospose him 
still the more to thejustice of the Government; and therefore thought fit 
to dismiss him on Sunday evening laat, having kept him from the Monday 
night before, under a very uneasy kind of restraint, being obliged to change 
continually from place to place. He gave him back the books, papers, and 
bonds, but kept the money. 

" I am, with great truth. Sir, 

" your most humble servant, 

" MoNTBoaa." 



" Bob Eor lo am hie and mighty Prince, James Ddee of Montkosb. 

" Ijt charity to your Grace's courad^ and conduct, pleaae know, the only 
■way to retrivo both ia to treat Rob Roy like himself; in appointing tyme, 
place and choice of arms, that at once you may extjijate your inveterate 
enemy, or put a period bo your pnnny (piiny?) life in. falling gloriously hy 
his hands. That impertinent oritioks or flatterers may not brand ma for 
ohallen^ng a man that's repute of a poor dastardly soul, let such know that 
I admit of the two great supporters of his character and the captain of his 
bands to joyne with him in the oombate. Then sure your Grace wont have 
ijie impudence to clamour att oourt for multitudes fo hunt me like a fos, 
under pretence that I am not to bo found above ground. This saves your 
Grace and the troops any further trouble of searching ; that is, if jour am- 
bition of glory press you to embrace this nnequald venture offerd of Rob's 
head. But if your cfraoe's piety, prudence, and cowardice, forbids hazard- 
ing this gentlemanly expedient, then let your desire of peace restore what 
you have robed from me by the tyranny of your present cituation, other- 
wise your overthrow as a man is determined ; and advertise your friends 
never more to look for the frequent civility payed them, of sending them 
home without their arms only. Even their former cravings wont purchase 
that favour; bo your Grace by this has peace in your offer, if the sound of 
war be frightful, and chuae youwhilk, your good friend or mortal enemy." 

This singular rhodomontadc is enclosed in a letter to a friend of Rob 

Roy, probably a retainer of the Duke of Argyle in Isla, which is in 

iiieae words : — 

"Sir,— -Receive the inclosed paper, q" you are takeing yor Botin it will 

divert yourself and comrad's. I goto noe newa since I seed you, only q' wee 
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htwl before about the Spainyard's is like to contirme. If I'll get any further 
account about thera I'll be sure to let jou know of it, and till then I -will 
not writs acj more till I'll have more sure account, and I am, 



" To Mr. Patrick Anderson at Ray — These." 

It appears from the envelope' that Eoh Roy still continued to aet as Intel- 
ligencer to the Duke of Argyle, and his agents. The war he alludes to is 
probahly some vague report of invasion from Spain. Such rumours were 
likely enough to be afloat, in consequence of the aiseinhaication of the troops 
who were taken at Glensheal in the preceding year, 1718. 



— The great humanity with wliich you have constantly 






discharge of the tcust reposed in you, and your ever having made use of the 
great powers with which you were vested, as the means of doing good and 
charitable offices to such as ye found proper objects of compassion, will, I 
hope, excuse my importunity in endeavouring t« approve myself not abso- 
lutely unworthy of that mercy and favour which your Escelleney has so 
generously procured from hia Majesty for others in my unfortunate circum- 
stances. I am very sensible nothing can be alledged sufficient to esouse 
eo great a crime as I have been guitty of it, that of Bebetlion. But I 
humbly beg leave to lay before your Bsceilenoy some particulars in the cir- 
cumstance of my guilt, which, I hope, will estennate it in some measure. 
3 my misfortune, at the time the Rebellion broke out, to be liable t( 



]egal diUgenee and caption, at the Duke of Montrose's instance, for debt 
alledged due to liim. To avoid being fiung info prison, as I must certMnly 
have been, liadi followed my real inclinations in joining the King's troops 
at Stirling, I was forced to take party with the adherenS of the Pretender j 
for the country being all in arms, it was neither safe nor indeed possible for 
me to stand neuter. I should not, however, plead my being forced into 
that unnatural Rebellion against his M^esty, King George, if I could not 
at the same time assure your Bxoellency, that I not only avoided acting 
offensively against his Majesty's forces upon all occasions, but on' the con- 
trary, seat his Grace the Duke of Argyte all the intelligence I could from 
time to time, of the strength and situation of the Rebels ; which I hope his 
Grace will do me the justice to acknowledge. As to the debt to the Duke 
of Montrose, I have discharged it to the utmost farthing. I beg your excel- 
lency would he persuaded that, had it been in my power, as it was my incli- 
nation, I should always have acted for the service of his Majesty King 
George, and that one reason of my begging the favour of your intercession 
with-his Majesty for the pardon of my life, is the earnest desire I have to 
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employ it in his service, whose goodness, justice, and humajiity, are sa coii- 
epiououa to all mankind. I am, with all duty and respect, jour Eioci- 
leEcy's most, &c. Robert Campbell." 



Tho following copy of a letter which passed from one Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland to another, was communicated to mo by John Gre- 
corson, Esq. of Ardtorniah. The escape of Rob Roy is mentioned, like other 
interesting news of the time with wliicli it is iatermingled. The disagree- 
ment between the Dukes of Athole and Argyie seems to have animated the 
former against Rob Roy, as one of Argyle's partisans. 

"Rev. and »bar Brotheh, 

Y" of the 28th Jun I had by the bearer. I" pleased 
yo have got back again y' Delinquent which may probably safe yon of the 
trouble of her child. I'm sory lye yet very little of certain news to eive 
you from Court tho' I've seen all the last weekes prints, only I find in them 
a passage whioh is all the acoount I can give you of the Indemnity y' when 
tjie es(at«s of Ibrfiiulted Bebells Comes to be sold all Just debts Documented 
are to be preferred to Officers of the Court of enquiry. The Bill in favours 
of that Court against the Lords of Session in Scotland is past the house of 
Commons and Come before the Lords whioh is thought to be considerably 
more acuplo y" formerly w' respect to the Disposeing of states Canvassing 
and paying of Debts. It's said y' the esaminatione of Cadagans accounts 
is droped but it wants Confirmatione here as yet. Oxford's tryals should be 
entered upon Saturday last. We hear that the Duchess of Ar^le is w' child, 
I doe not near y' the Divisions at Court are ai^ thing abated or of any ap- 
pearance of the Dukes havingany thingof his Maj; fevour. I heartily wish 
the present humours at Court may not prove an enoouragm' (o watchfull 
and restless enemies. 

My accounts of Rob Roy his escape are y' after severall Embaaaies be- 
tween his Grace (who I hear did Correspond w" some at Court about it) and 
Rob he at length upon promise of protectione Came to waite upon the Duke 
& being presentiy seoored his Glraoe sent post to Ed' to aoquent the Court 
of his being ftprehended & call his friends at Ed' and to desire a party from 
Ge° Carpijjter to receive and bring him to Ed' which party came the length 
of Kenross in Fife, he was to be delivered to them by a party his Grace 
had demanded from the Govemour at Perth, who when upon their march 
towards Dunkell to receive him, were mete w' and returned by his Grace 
having resolved to deliver him by a party of his own men and left Rob at 
LogieraM under a strong guard till y' party should be ready to receive him. 
This space of time R«b had Imployed in taking the other dram heartily 
w' the Guard & q° all were pretty hearty, Rob is delivering a letter for hia 
wife to a servant to whom he most needs deliver some private instructions 
at the Door (or his wife) where he's attended w' on the Guard. When 
serious in this privat Convorsatione he is making some few steps carelessly 
from the Door about the house till he comes closs by this horse which he 
soon mounted and made off. This is no small mortifioa' to the guard 
beoause of the delay it give to there hopes of a Considerable addihonall 
charge ag" John Roy.* my wife was upon Thursday last delivered of 

a Son after sore tiavcll of which she still continues very weak, I give 
y' Lady hearty thanks for the Highland plaid. It's good oloath but it do.es 
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not answer the sett I sent fiome time agae w' McArthur & tho it had I told 
in my last y' my wife was obliged to provid lieraelf to finisli her bed before 

she was lighted but I know y' let' came not timely to j' hand I'm 

BOry I had not mooy to send by the bearer having no thought of it & being 

exposed to some little expenses last week hut I expect some b "'''" 

when order by a letter to receive it. escuse 

from &o. 

"JTcnse of Oomrie, July 2d, 1717. 

" I salute y' lady I wish my .... 
her Daughter much Joy " 



Theke are many productionB of the Sooltish Ballad Poets upon the lion- 
like mode of wooing practised by the ancient Highlanders when they had a 
fancy for the person (or property) of a Lowland damael. One example Is 
found in Mr. Eohert Jamiesoa's Popular Scottish Songs : — 



In another ballad wo are told how 

- This last we have from tradition, but there are many others in the col- 
lections of Scottish Ballads to the same purpose. 

The aohieTement of Robert Oig, or young Eob Eoy, as the Lowlanders 
called him, was celebrated 50 a ballad, of which" there aro twenty different 
and various editions. The tune is lively and wild, and we seleofiitfr^fet.. 
lowing words from memory i — 

. . Rob Roy is frnfl tbe Hrtlan^ cnine. Rub Rny, lie v/vi mj Aitber called, 
Jtawa to the Lowland holder : MoeGreAor wan his iianie, lady ; 

And Ko hta stolen that leiW awa;, AMhe cnuntry, fur and Duar, 
To hDud bis hoQBS In order^ Have heanl MscGiEsor's fame, lady. 

Ho tet bar .on ■ milk-wliitfl ateed. He vas a bedee abont KIb Mends, 



The following notices concerning this Chief fell under the Author's oye 
while the sheets were in the act of going through the press. They ooeur in 
manuscript memoirs, written by a person intimately acquainted with the 
incidents of 1745. 

This Chief had the important task Intrusted to him of defending the 
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Caatle of Donne, in which the CiieTalier placed a garrison, to protect his 
OommunieatJon wifli the nighlands, and to repel any enllies which"" might 
be made trom Stirling Caatle — GMuno Dhu distinguished himself ^j his 
good conduct in this charge, 

Ghlvine Dhu ia thus deacribed ; — " Glengjle is, in person, a tall handsome 
Man, and haa more of tlio mien of the ancient heroes than our mo'dern. fine 
gentlemen are possessed of. He is honest and disinterested to a pmrerb — 
estremelj modest — brave and intrepid— and bom one of the best partisans 
in Europe. In short, tio whole people of that country declared that never 
did men live under so mild a government as Glengyle's, not & man haying 
so much as lost a chicken while he continued there." 

It would appear from this curious passage, that Glengyle — not Stewart 
of BaJlooh, as averred in a note on Waverlej — commanded tie garrisou of 
Doune. Balloch might, no doubt, succeed MacGregor in " '' 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION (1817). 

_ WuEN the Editor of the following volumes published, about two years 
since, the work called the " Antiquary," he announced that he was, for the 
last fimsj intruding upon the puhlio in his present capacity. He might 
shelter himself under the plea that every anonymous writer is, like the cele- 
brated Junius, only a phantom, and that therefore, although an appariiioa 
of a more benign, as well as much meaner description, he cannot be bound 
to plead to a charge of iooonsistenoy. A better apology may b'fe found in 
the imitating the confession of honest Benedict, th&t, when he said he 
would die a bachelor, he did not tiink he should live to be married. The 
best of all would be,Jt|^as haa eminently happened in the case of some dis- 
tinguished cpnteiapor(Sies,-4h©.m,erit of thfi--work should, in the reader's 
■§s!S3iaMon, form an excuse for the Author's breach of promise. Without 
presuming to hope that this may prove the case, it.is only farther necessary 
to mention, that my resolution, like that of Benedict, fell a sooriflce, to 
temptation at least, if not to stratagem. 

It is now about ais months since the Author, through the medium of his 
respectable Publishers, received a parcel of Papers, containing the Outlines 
of this narrative, with a permission, or rather with a request, couched in 
highly flattering terms, that they might be given ta the Public, with such 
alterationa as ahould be found suitable.* These were of course so nu- 
merous, that, beaidea the suppreaaion of names, and of incidents approach- 
ing too much to reality, the work may in a great measure be said to be new 
written. Several anachronisms have probably crept in during the course 
of these changes ; and the mottoes for the Chapters have been selected 
without any reference to the supposed date of the incidents. For these, of . 
course, the Editor is responsible. Some others occurred in the original 
materials, but they are of little consequence. In point of minute aocu- 
rfl^it may be stated, that the bridge over the Eorth, or rather the Avondhu 
(or^Black River), near the hamlet of Aberfoil, had not an existence thirty 
years ago. It does not, however, become the Editor to be the first to point 
out these errors ; and he takes this public opportunity to thank the unknown 
and nameless correspondent, to whom the reader will owe the principal 
share of S:ny amusement which he may derive from tlie following pages. 
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■w th wh ch ProTidence has b . . y 

th h ds and difficulties which attended its eommencemont. The recoi- 
1 t f those adventures, as you are pleased to term them, has indeed 

! ft p my mind a chequered and varied feeling of pleasure and of own, 
m gidit t w'th I'ghtg ft d d rati toth D'p f 

hm vtwlgdd mj ^ ly thr gh m h k d 1 bo 

tJi t th with wh h h h bl d my p 1 g d 1 f m ght eem 

ft f m m mb d t iFt N th 1 p bl f m t 

d bt wh t y 1 ft ffi d tl t th I t wh h b f U m 

mgppl glljjmt th f,m t dm 

h meth g te t d tt t f th wl 1 t h ar Id 

m ton f p t g 

Still however you must lemomber, that the talo told by one friend, and 

It d t by th ! h If ts charms when committed to paper; 

dtJitth rrti twhhy have attended with interest, as heard 

f th f h m t wh th y occurred, will appear less daserv- 

g f tt nt wh p dm the seoluaion of your study. But your 

tg ft d It 1 1 t promise longer life than will, in all 

m p babil ty be th It f y nr friend. Throw, then, these sh'eeU 
b m t draw f y itoir till we are separated from each 

th. ty by t wh h a y happen at any moment, and which 

m t h ppen within the course of a few — a very few years. When we are 
p t d this world, to meet, I hope, in a better, you will, I am well aware, 
h h more than it deserves, the memory of your departed friend, and 
w 11 fi d in those det^ls which I am now to commit to paper, matter for 
ml h ly, but not unpleasing reflection. Others bequeath to the opnfi- 
d t f their bosom, portraits of thoir external features — I put into youir 
h d faithful transcript of my thoughts and feelings, of my virtues and 
f my failings, with the assured hope, that the follies and headstrong im- 
p t ty of my youth will meet tie same kind construction and forgiveness 
wh h h ve so often attended the faults of my matured age 

advaiitiigo, among the many, of addressing my Mpmoira (if I may 
g th e sheets a name so imposing) to a dear and intimate friend, iu, 
that I may spare some of the details, in this case unnecessary with which 
I mast needs have detained a stranger from what I ha^e to siy (f greater 

(45) 
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interest. Why should I bestow all mj tediousncss upon jou, because I 
have you in my power, and have ink, paper, and time oefore ma ? At tke 
eamo time, I dare not promise that I may not abuse the opportunity so 
temptingly offered me, to treat of myself and my own conoema, eyon though 
I speak of circunistatioes as well known to you as to myself. Tho Beduotive 
love of narrative, when we ourselves are the heroes of tho eyents which we 
tell, oftfln disreeards the attention due io the time and patience of the 
aadienee, and the beet and wisest have yielded to its fascinatjon. I need 
only remind you of the sinculai instance evinced by the form of that rare 
and original edition of 8011/8 Memoirs, which you (with the fond vanity 
of a book-collector) insist updn preferring to that which is reduced to the 
useful and ordinary form of Memoirs, but which I think curioas, solely as 
illustrating how far so great a man as the author was accessible to the 
foible of self-importance. If I recollect rightly, that venerable peer and 
great statesman had appointed no fewer than four gentlemen of his houso- 
hold to draw up the events of his life, under the title of Memorials of tlie 
S^ and Royal Affiiirs of State, Domestic, Political, and Military, trans- 
acted by Henry IV., and so forth. These grave recorders, having made 
their compilation, reduced the Memoirs containing all the remarkable events 
of their master's life into a narrative, addressed to himself in propria per- 
sona. And thus, instead of tilling his own story in the third person, like 
Julias CEesar, or, in the first person, like most who, in the hall, or the 
study, undertake to be the hearers of their own tale. Sully enjoyed the 
refined, though whimsicai jileasure, of having the events of his life told 
over to him by his secretaries, being himself the auditor, as he was also 
the hero, and probably the author, of the whole book. It must have been 
ft gr«it sight to have seen the es-minister, as bolt upright as a starched ruff 
and laced cassock oould make him, seated in state beneath his canopy, and 
listening to the recitation of his compilers, while, standing bare in his pra- 
sence, they informed him gravely, " Thus said the duke^so did the duke 
infer — such were your grace's sentiments upon this important point — such 
were your secret counsSs to the king on that other emergency," — circum- 
stances, all of which must have been much bettor known to their hearer 
than to Ihemseives, and most of which could only be derived frOm his own 
special communication. 

My situation is not quite so ludicrous as that of the ^■eat Sully, and yet 
there would be something whimsical in Prank Osbaldistone ^ivin^ Will 
Tresham a formal account of his birth, education, and connexions in the 
world. I will, therefore, wrestle with the tempting spirit of P. P., Clerk 
of our Parish, as I best may, and endeavour to tell you nothing that is 
lamiliar to you already. Some things, however, I must recall to your 
memory, because, though formerly well known to you, they may have been 
forgotten through lapse of time, and they afford the ground-work of my 
destiny. 

You must remember myfather well; for aa your own was a member of 
the mercantile house, you knew him from infancy. Yet you hardly saw 
him in his best daya, before age and infirmify had quenched his ardent 
spirit of enterprise and speculation. He would have been a poorer man, 
indeed, but perhaps as happy, had he devoted to the estension of science 
those active energies, and acute powers of observation, for which com- 
mercial pursuits iound occupation. Yet, in the fluctuations of mercantile 
speculation, there is something captivating to the adventurer, even inde- 
pendent of the hope of gain. He who embarks on that fickle sea, requires 
to possess the skill of the pilot, and the fortitude of the navigator, and after 
all may be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of fortune breathe in his 
favour. This mixture of necessary attention and inevitable haaard — the 
frequent and awful uncertainly whether prudence shall overcome fortune, 
or fortune baffle the schemes of prudence — affords full occupation for tho 
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powers as well as for the feelings of the mind, and trade has all tKe fasci- 
nation of gambling, without its moral guilt. 

Early in the 18th century, when I (Heaven help me I) was a youth of 
BOme twenty years old, I was samm-oned suddenly from Bourdeaux to 
attend my mther on busineBS of importance, I Bholi never forget our first 
interview. You recollect the biiei, abrupt, and Bomewtat stern mode in 
which he was wont to communicate his pleasure to those around him. 
Methinks I see him even now in my mind s eye; — the firm and upright 
figure, — the s(«p, quick and determined, — the eye, which shot so keen and 
so penetrating a glance, — the features, on which oare had already planted 
wrmkles, — and hear his language, in which he never wasted word in vain, 
espressed in a voice which had sometimes an occasional harshness, far from 
the intention of the speaker. 

When I diBmountea from my post-horse, I hastened to my father's apart- 
ment. He was traversing it with an air of composed and steady dehbera- 
tion, which even my arrival, although an only son unseen for four years, 
was unable to discompose. I threw myself into his arms. He was a 
kind, thoneh not a fond lather, and the tear twinkled in his dark eye, but it 
wns only lor a moment. 

"Dubonrg writes to me that he is satisfied with you, Trank." 

"I am happy, sir" 

" But I have less reason to be so," he added, sitting down at his bureau. 

" Sorry ancl happy, Frank, are words that, on most occasions, signify 
little or nothing — Here is your last letter." 

He took it out from a number of others tied up in a parcel of red tape, 
and curiously labelled and filed. There lay my poor epistle, written on 
the subject the nearest to my heart at the time, and couched in words which 
I had Uiought would work compaesion, if not conviction, — there, I say, it 
lay, squeezed up among the letters on miscellaneous business in which my 
father's daily affairs had engaged him. I cannot help smiling internallv 
when I recollect the mixture of hurt vanity and wounded feeling witn 
■which I regarded my remonsti'ance, to the penning of which there had 
gone, I promise you, some trouble, as I beheld it extracted from amongst 
letters of advice, of credit, and all the commonplace lumber, aa I then 
thought them, of a merchant's correspondence. Surely, thought I, a letter 
of such importance (I dared not say, even to myself, so well written) 
deserved a separate place, as well as more anxious consideration, than 
those on the ordinary business of the counting-house. 

But my father did not observe my diesatis&ction, and would not have 
minded it if he had. He proceeded, with the letter in his hand — "This, 
Frank, is yours, of the 21st ulljmo, in which you advise me" (reading from 
my letter), "that in the most important business of forming a plan, and 
adopting a profession for life, you trust my paternal goodness will hold you 
entitled to at least a n^ative voice ; that you have insujiemble — ay, insu- 
perable is the word — Iwish, by the way, you would write a more distinct 
current hand — draw a score through the tops of your t's, and open the 
loops of your I's— insuperable objections to the arrangements which I have 
proposed to you. There is much moi'e txt the same effect, occupying four 
good pages of paper, which a little attention to perspicuity and distinct^ 
ness of expression might have comprised within as many lines. For, 
after all, Frank, it amounts but to this, that you will not do as I would 
hayeyou " 

'"rtiat 



fhat I cannot, sir, in the present instance ; not that I will not " 
""Words avail very little with me, young man," said my father, who^e 
infiexibility always possessed the ^r of the moat perfect calmness of self- 
" Can not may be a more civil phrase than iliU not but the 
e synonymous where there is no moral impossibility But I 
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am not a friend to doing basiness hastily ; we wilt tsUk tliis matter over 
after dinner. — Owen!" 

Owen appeared, not with the silver locks wMeh jou were used to yenerato, 
for lie wa8 then littie more than fifty ; but he had the same, or an exactly 
similar uniform suit of light btj)wn clothes,— the samo pearl-eroy silk stock- 
ings, — the same stock, with its silver huokle, the same plaited camhrio 
ruffiee, drawn down over his knuckles in the parlour, but m the counting- 
house carefully folded back under the sleovoa, that they might remain 
unstained hy the ink which he daily eonsumed; — in a word, the same 
grave, formal, yet bonovolent cost of features, which continued to his 
death to distinguish the fiea^-clerk of the great house of Oshaldistone and 
Tresham, 

"Owen," said my father, as the kind old man shook mo affeotiooately by 
the hand, "you must dine with us to-day, and hear the news Frank has 
brought us from our friends in Bordeaux." 

Owen made one of his stiff bows of respectful gratitude ; for in those days, 
when the distance lietween superiors and inferiors was enforced in a manner 
to which the present times are strangers, such an invitation was a favour of 
some little consequence, 

I shall long remember that dinner-party. Deeply affected by feelings of 
ansiety, not unmingled with displeasure, I was unable to take that active 
share in the conversation which my father seemed to expect from me ; and 
I too frequently gave unsatisfactory answers to the auctions with which he 
assailed me. Owen, hovering betwixt his respect for his patron, and his 
love for the youth he had dandled on his knee m childhood, like the timor- 
ous, yet aniions ally of an invaded nation, endeavoured at every blunder I 
made to explain my no-meaning, and to cover my retreat ; manoeuvres 
which added to my father's pettish displeasure, and brought a share of it 
upon my kind advocate, instead of protecting me. I had not, while residing 
in the house of Dubourg, absolutely conducted myself like 

hut, to say truth, I had frequented the counting-house no more than I had 
thought absolutely neoessary to secure the good report of the Frenchman, 
long a correspondent of our firm, to whom my father had trusted for initia^ 
ting me into the mysteries of commerce. In fact, my principal attention 
had been dedicated tb literature and manly exercises. My father did not 
altogether discourago such acquirements, whether mental or personal. Ho 
hid too much, good sense not to perceive, that they sate gracefully upon 
every man, and he was sensible that they relieved and dignified the character 
to which he wished me to aspire. But his chief ambition was, that I should 
succeed not merely to his fortune, but to the views and plans by which he 
imagined he eould extend and perpetuate the wealthy inheritance which he 
designed for me. .; 

Love of his profession was the motive which he chose should be most 
ostensible, when he urged mo to tread the same path ; but ho had others 
VfitJi which I only became acquainted at a later period. Impetuous in his 
schemes, as well as skilful and daring, each new adventure, when successful, 
became at once the incentive, and furnished the means, for further specula- 
tion. It seemed to be necessary to him, as to an ambitious conqueror, t« 
Jush on from achievement to achievement, without stopping to secure, far 
;eb to enjoy, tlie acquisitions which he made. Accustomed to see his whole 
fortune trembling in the scales of chance, and dexterous at adopting expe- 
dients for casting the balance in his favour, his health and spirits and activity 
seemed evor to increase with the animating hazards on which he sC^^d his 
wealth ; and he resembled a s»lor, accustomed to brave the billows and the 
foe, whoso confidence rises on the eve of tempest or of battle. He was not, 
however, insonsiblo to the changes which increiising age or aupervening 
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inaJadj' might m^e in his own constitution ; and was anxious in good time 
to aecure in me an aBBiBtant, who might take the. helm when his hand grew 
weaiy, and keep tlie Tesael's way accoi'ding to his counsel and instruction. 
Paternal affection, as well as the furtherance of hia own plans, determined 
him to the same conclusion. Your father, though his fortune waa vested in 
the house, was only a sleeping partner, as the commercial phrase goes; and 
Owen, whose probitj and skill in the details of arithmetic rendered his ser- 
vices inraluahle as a head-clerk, was not poesessed either of information or 
talenia sufficient to conduct the mj^steries of the principal management. If 
jny father were euddealj summoned from life, what would become of tlie 
world of schemes which he had formed, unless his son were moulded into a 
commercial Hercules, fit to sustain the weight when relinquished by the 
falling Atlas ? and what weuld become of that son himself, if, a stranger to 
liusiness of this description, he found himself at once involved in the 
labyrinth of mercantile concerns, without the clew of knowledge necessary 
fur his eitraotion? For all these reasons, avowed and secret, my father was 
determined I should embrace his profession ; and when he was determined, 
the resolution of no man was more- immoveable. I, however, was also a 
party to be consulted, and, with something of Ms own pertinacity, I had 
formed a determination precisely contrary. 

It may, I hope, be some palliative for the resistance which, on this occa- 
sion, I offered to myft.ther's wishes, that I did not folly understand upon 
what they were founded, or how deeply his happiness was involved in them. 
Imagining myself certain of a lai'ge succession m future, and ample main- 
tenance in the meanwhile, it never occurred to me that it might be neces- 
sary, in order to secure tJiese blessings,, to submit to labour and limitations 
unpleasant to my taste and temper. I only saw in my father's proposal for 
my engaging in business, a desire that I should add twthose heaps of wealth 
which lie had himself acquired ; and imngining myself the best judge of the 

5ath to my own happiness, I did not conceive that I should increase that 
appiness hy augmenting a fortune which I believed was already sufficient, 
ana more tmin sufficient, for every use, comfort, and elegant enjoyment. 

Accordingly, I am compelled t« repeat, that my time at Bordeaux had not 
. been spent as my father had proposea to himself What he considered as 
the chief end of my residence in that oitv, I had postponed for every other, 
and would {had I dared) have neglected it altogether. Dubourg, a favoured 
and benefited correspondent of our meroantile house, was too much of a 
shrewd pclifioian to make such reports to the head of the firm concerning 
his only child, as would excite the displeasure of both; and he might also, 
as you will presently hear, have views of selfish advantage in suffering me 
to neglect the nurposes for which I was placed under his charge. My onn- 
duot was regamted by the bounds of decency and ^od order, and thus far 
he had no evil report to make, supposing him so disposed ; but, perhaps, the 
crafty Frenchman would have been equally complaisant,' l^d I neen m the 
habit of indulging worse feelings than those of indolence ^d aversion to 
meroantile business. As it was, while I gave a decent portion of my time 
to the commercial studies he recommended, he was by no means envious of 
the hours which I dedicated to other and more classical attainments, nor 
did he ever find fault with me for dweUing upon Corneille and Boilleau in 

£ reference to Postlethwayte (supposing bis folio to have then existed, and 
[onsieur Dubourg able to have pronounced his name), or Savary, or any 
other writer on commercial economy. He had picked up somewhere a con- 
venient expression, -with which he rounded off every letter to his correspon- 
dent — "I was all," he said, " that a father eould wish." 

My fiither never quarrelled with a phrase, however frequently repeated, 
provided it seemed to him distinct and expressive ; and Addison himself 
could not have fbund expressions so satisfactory tc him as, " Yours received, 
and duly honoured thebills inclosed, as per margin." 

V0L.m.— 4 E /■- T 
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Knowing, therefore, very well what he desired me to be, Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone made no doubt, from the frequent repetition of Dubourg's favoucito 
phraao, that I waa the very thing he wiahed to see me ; when, in an evil 
hour, he received my letter, containing mj-eloquent and detailed apology 
for declining a place in the firm, and a dedi and stool in the comer of the 
dark counting-house in Crane Alley, surmounting in height those of Owen, 
and the other clerks, and only inferior to the tripod of my father himself. 
All waa wrong from that moment. Dubourg's reports became as suspicious 
as if his bills had been noted for dishonoar. I was summoned home in all 
haste, and received in the manner I have already communicated to yon. 
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Mt lather had, generally speaking, his temper under complete self-com- 
mand, and his anger rarely indicated itself by words, esoept in a sort of dry 
featy manner, to those who ha<i displeased him. He never used threats, or 
expressions of loud resentment. All was arranged with him on system, and 
it was hia practice to do " the needful" on every occasion, without wasting 
words about it. It was, therefore, with a bitter smile that he listened to 
my imperfect answers concerning the state of oommeree in France, and 
unmercifully permitted me to involve myself deeper and deeper in the 
mysteries of agio, tariffs, tare and tret ; nor can I charge my memory witii 
his having looked positively angry, until he found me unabte to explain the 
exact effect which the depreciation of the louis d'or had ptodaced oi the 
negotiation of bills of exchange. "The most remarkable national occur- 
rence in my time," said my faHier (who nevertheleaa had seen the Eevolft- 
tion) — " and he knows no more of it than a post on the quaj !" 

"Mr. Franois," suggested Owen, in his timid and concihatory manner, 
" cannot have forgotten, that by an arret of the King of Prance, dated Ist 
May 1700, it was provided that the portear, within ten days after due, must 
make demand" 

"Mr. Francis," said my father, interrupting him, "wiU, I dare say, recol- 
lect for the moment anything jou are so kind as hint,to him. But, body 
6' me I how Duhourg could permit him I Hark ye, OjFon, what sort of a 

S'outh is Clement Duhourg, his nephew there, in t!ie office, the black-haired 
ad!" 

" One of the cleverest clerks, sir, in the house ; a prodigious voung man 
for hia time," answered Owen ; for the gayety and dviuty of the young 
Frenchman had won his heart. 

" Ay, ay, I suppose lie knows something of the nature of exchange. Bu- 
bourg was determined I should have one youngster at least about my hand 
who understood business. But I see his drift, and he shall find that I do so 
when he looks at the balance-sheet. Owen, let Clement's salary be paid up 
to next quarter-day, and let him ship himself back to Bourdeaux, in his 
father's ship, which is clearing out yonder." 

" Diamiaa Clement Duhourg, sir?" said Owen, with a faltering voice. 

"Yes, air, dismiss him instantly; it is enough to have a stupid Engliah- 
luan in the counting-house to make blunders, without keeping a sharp 
Frenchman there to profit by them." 
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I had lived loag enough in the temtoriea of the Grand Monar^e to ooa- 
tract a hearty aTersion to arbitrary eierfjon of authority, eyen if it had not 
heon inBtilled into me with mj earliest hreoding ; and I oould not refrain 
from iaterposing. to prevent an innocent and meritorioaa joung man from 

Saying the penalty of having afltjhired that proficiency which my father had 

"I beg pardon, sir," when Mr. Osbaldistone had done speaking ; "hut I 
think it hut just, that if I have been negligent of my studies, I should pay 
the forfeit myself. I have no reason to charge Moasieur Dubourg -with 
having neglected to give mo opportnnitiea of improvement, however Tittle I 
may have profited by them ; and, with respect to Monsieur Clement Du- 

" With rosncet to him, and to you, I shall take the measures which I see 
needful," replied my father ; " hut it is fair in you, Frank, to take your own 
blame on your own shoulders — very fiur, that cannot be denied. I cannot 
acquit old Dubourg," he swd, looking to Owen, " for having merely aflbrded 
Frank the means of useful knoffled^, without either seeing that he took 
advantage of them, or reporting to mofif he did not. Tou see, Owen, he has 
natural notions of equity becoming a British merchant." 

" Mr. Francis," siu.d the head-clerk,, with his usual formal inclination of 
the head, and a slight elevation of his right hand, which he had acquired 
hy a habit of sticking his pen behind his ear before he spoke — "Mr. Francis 
seems to understand the iimdaniental principle of all moral accounting, the 
great ethio rule of three. Let A do to B, as he would have B do to him ; 
the product will give the rule of conduct required." 

My lather smikd at this reduction of the golden rule to arithmetical form, 
hut instantly proceeded. 

" All this signifies nothing. Prank ; you have been throwing away your 
time like a boy, and in future you must learn ia live like a man. I shall 
put you under Owen's care for a few months, to recover the lost ground." 

I was about to reply, hut Owen looked at me with such a supplicatory 
and warning gesture, that I was involuutaiily silent. 

" We willwen," contiaueii my father, "resume fie euhject of mine of 
the lat ultimo, to which you sent me an answer which was unadvised and 
unsatisfactory. So now, fill your glass, and push the bottle to Owen." 

Want of courage— of audacity, if you wiU — was never my failing. I 
answered firmly, ""I was sorry that my letter was unsatisfactory, unadvised 
it was not; for I had pven the proposal his goodness had made me, my 
instant and anxious attention, and it was with no small pain that I found 
myself obliged to decline it." 

My lather bent his keen eye for a moment on me, and instantly with- 
drew it. As ho made no answer, I thought . myself obliged to proceed, 
though with some hesitation, and he only interrupted mn by monosyllables. 
— "It is impossible, sir, for me to have higher respect lor any character 
than I have tor the commercial, even were it not yours." 

" Indeed !" 

" It connects nation with nation, relieves the wants, and contributes to 
the wealth of all; and is to the general commonwealth of the civiliaed world 
what the daily intorcourse of ordinary life is to private society, or rather, 
what air and food are to our bodies." 

"Well, sir?" 

" And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to persist in declining to adopt a 
character which I am so ill qualified to support." 

" I will take care that you acquire the qualifications necessary. You are 
no longer the guest and pupil of Dubourg. 

" But, my dear sir, it is no defect of teaching which I plead, but my own 
inability to profit hy instruction." 

"Nonsense. — Have you kept your journal in the terms I desired!" 
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Th 1 m th q d w t f raraonplaoe book, kept by my 

f th mm dt whhihdh directed to enter notes of the 

mia 11 fmt whhihdq din the ooacse of mv etadlos. 

F gththwlddmndnpt of this record, I had beea 

atte ttot f) hprtil f formation ae be would most 

1 !t Iv b pi d w th b 1 1 ft n th pen had discharged the task without 
m n po d th th h d And t had also happened, that, the 

b k h g m d th oopt 1 t t my hand, I had occasionally 

J tt d d n m d wh 1 1 d 1 ttl gard to traffic, I now put it 
t yfthr'b Id tlylpgh light light on nothing that 
w Id h d pi g t m Owen's face, which had looked 

m thmg bl k wl th q t was p t, cleared up at my ready 
answer, and wore a smile of hope, when I brought from my apartment, and 
placed before my father, a commercial-looking volume, rather broader than 
it was long, having brazen clasps and a binding of rough calf. This looked 
bueiness-like, and was encouraging to my benevolent well-wisher. But he 
actually smiled with pleasure as he heard mj father run over some part of 
the contents, muttering his critioal remarks as he weut on. 

" Brcmiiea — BariU and batricamlg, also ionnemix. — At Naniz 29 — VeNes 
to (he barique at Oognae and RoelteUe^ — At Bowrdeaiix 32 — Very right, 
Frank — Duties on immage and eusiom-Jumae, we Saxby's Tables — That's not 
well ; you should hare transcribed the passage ; it fixes tbe thing in the 
memory — Emtorts outward and invMTd — Corn debentures — Oeer-sea Cdckets 
— Lmens — hinghaim — Gentish — Slochfish — Titling — Oropling — Lub-fish. 
Tou should have noted that they are all, nevertheless, to be entered as 
titlings. — How many inches long is a titling?" 

Owen, seeing mo at fault, hazarded a whisper, of which I fortunately 
cau^t the import. 

"Eighteen inches, sir" 

" And a lub-fish is twenty-four — very right. It is important to remember 
this, on account of the Portuguese trade. — But what have we here ? — Bour- 
deaux founded in the year — Castle ofihe Ti-mnpetie — Palace of OaUiemts — 
Well, well, thaf s very right too. — This is a kind of waste-book, Owen, in 
which all the transactions of the day, emptions, orders, payments, receipts, 
acceptances, draughts, commissions, and advices, are entered miscella- 
neously." 

" That they may be regularly tiansferred to the day-book and ledger," 
answered Owon; "I am glad Mr. Francis is so methodical." 

I perceived myself getting so fast into favour, that 1 began to fear the 
consequence would be my father's more obstinate perseverance in his reso- 
lution that I must become a merchant ; and, as I was determined on tho 
contrary, I began to wish I had not, to ubc my friend Mr. Owen's phrase, 
been so metbodical. But I had no reason for apprehension on tliat score ; 
for a blotted piece of paper dropped but of the book, and, being taken up 
by my father, he interrupted a hint from Owen, on the propriety of securing 
loose memoranda with a little paste, by exclaiming, " To the memory of 
Edward the Black Prince — Whaf s all this !— verses ! — By Heaven, Frank, 
you are a greater blockhead thaji I supposed you I" 

My father, you must recollect, as a man of business, looked upon the 
labour of poets with contempt; and as a religious man, and of the dissenting 
persuasion, he considered all such pursuits as equally trivial and pro&ne. 
Before you condemn him, yon must recall to remembrance how too many 
of the poets in the end of the seventeenth century had led their lives and 
employed their talents. The sect also to which my lather belonged, felt, or 
perhaps afiected, a puritanical aversion to the lighter exertions of literature. 
So that many causes contributed to augment the unpleasant surpriae ooo^ 
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sioned by the ill-timed discovery of thin unfortunate copy of verses. As 
for poor Owen, could the bob-wig which he then wore have uncurled itaelf, 
and stood on end with horror, I am convinced &e moming'H labour of the 
friseur would have been undone, merely by the escesa of his aatoniahment 
at this enormity. An inroad on tbe strong^bos, or an erasure in the ledger, 
or a miB-summation in a fitted account, could hardly have surprised him 
more disa^eably. My father read the iinea sometimes witli an affectation 
of not being able to understand the senae — sometimes in a mouthing tone 
of mock heroic — alwaya with an emphasis of the most bitter irony, most 
irritating to the nerves of an author. 

"Fontarc^nan echoes!" continued my father, interrupting himself; "the 
Fontarabian Fair would have been more to the purpose. — Paynim? — 
What's Paynim? — Could you not say Pagan as well, and write English, at 
least, if you must needs write n 



"Poitiers, by the way, is always spelt with an 
why orthography should give place to rhyme. — 



Gleam m IhT iDim 






" A cloud of flame ia something new — Good-morrow, my maaters all, and 
a merry Christmas to you I.— Why, the bellman writes better liaes." Ha 
then tossed the paper from him with an air of superlative contempt, and 
concluded — "Upon my credit, Frank, you are a greater blockhead than I 
took you for." 

What could I say, my dear Tresham? There I stood, swelling with in- 
dignant mortification, wliile my fatter regarded me with a calm hut stern 
look of seorn and pity ; and poor Owen, with uplifted hands and eyea, 
looked as striking a picture of horror as if he had just read hia patron's 
name in the Gazette. At length I took courage to speak, endeavouring 
that my tone of voice should betray mj feelings as little as possible. 

"I am quite aware, sir, how ill qualified I am to play the oonspicuoua 
,pMt in society you have destined for me ; and, luckily, 1 am not ambitious 
of the wealth I might actiuire, Mr. Owen would be & much more effective 
assistant." I said this in some malice, for I considered Owen as having 
deserted my cause a little too soon. 
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"Owen!" said my father — "The boy is mad — actually Insatie. And, 

6 ray, air, if I may presume to inquire, haTing coolly turned me oyer to Mr, 
iwen {although I may aspect more attention from any ono than from my 
sod), what may your own sage projecta be ?" 

" I should wish, air," I replied, summoning up my courage, " to travel 
for two or three years, should that consist with, your pleasure ; otherwise, 
fllthongh late, I would willingly spend the same time at Oxford or Cam- 

" In the name of common sense ! was the like ever heard ? — to put your- 
self to school among pedants and Jacohites, when you might he pushing 
your fortune in tlie world! Why not go to Westminster or Eton at once, 
man, and take to Lilly's Grammar and Accidence, and to the hirch, too, if 
you like it !" 

" Then, sir, if you think my plan of improvement too late, I would will- 

in<rlv rni-nvTi tft ^lip flfrntinpnt '' 



"Then I would choose the aimy, sir, in preference to any other active 
Hue of life." 

" Choose the d — 1!" answered my father, hastily, and then checking him- 
eelf— " I profess you make me aa great a fool as you are yourself. Is lie 
not enough to drive one mad, Owen?" — ^Poor Owen shook his head, and 
locked down. "Hark ye, Frank," continued my father, "I will cut all tiiia 
matter very short. I was at your age when my father turned me out of 
doors, and settled my legal inheritance on my younger brother. I left Os- 
baldistone-Hall on the back of a broken-down hunter, with fen guineas in 
my purse. I have never crossed the threshold again, and I never will. I 
know not, and I care not, if my fox-hunting brother is aJive, or has broken 
his neck ; but he has children, Frank, and one of them shall be my son if 
you cross me farther in this matter/' 

"You will do your pleasure," I answered, rather, I fear, with more sullen 
indifference than respect, " with what is your own." 

"Yes, Frank, what I have is my own, if labour in getting, and care in 
augmenting, can make a right of property ; and no drone shSl feed on my 
honeycomb. Think on it well : what I have said is not without reflection, 
and what I resolve upon I will execute." 

" Honoured sir I — dear sir I" esclwmed Owen, tears rashing into his eyes, 
" you are not wont to be in such a huri^ in transacting business of impor- 
tance. Let Mr. Francis run up the bJanoe before you shut the account; 
ho loves you, I am sure ; and wlien he puts down his filial obedience to the 
per contra, I am sure his objections will disappear." 

"Do yon think I will ask nim twice," said my father, ste 1 t } y 
friend, my assistant, and my confidant? — to be a partne f my d 

of my fortune ? — Owen, I thought you tad known me bett 

He looked at me as if he meant to add something more ! t t m d 
Btantly away, and lefli the room abruptly. I was, I ow ff ted by th 
view of the case, which had not occurred to me ; and my f th w Id 

Srobably have had little reason to complain of me, had h mm ed th 
iscussion with this argument. 

But it was too late. I had much of his own obduraoy f ^ 1 t n d 
Heaven had decreed that my sin should be my punishm t, th h t t 
the extent which my transgression merited. Owen, wl w w 1 ft 
alone, continued to look at me with eyes which tears f m t m to t m 
moistened, as if to discover, before attemptinff the task of t p n 

what point my obstinacy was most assailable. At length h b g w th 
broken and disconcerted accents, — "0 L—d, Mr. Francis — G d H n 
sir 1 — My stars, Mr. Osbaldistone ! — that I should ever ha th d y— 

and you bo young a gentleman, sir! — For the love of He. 11 k t b th 
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IB of the account — Think what you are going to lose— a cohlo fortune, 
-one of the finest houses in the City, erea under tho old firm of Tresham 
and Trent, aud now OsbaiiJistODe and Tresham — You might roll in gold, 
Mr. Franoia — And, my dear young Mr. Frank, if there was any particular 
thing in the husinesB of the house which jou disliked, I would" (sinking 
hi* voice to a whisper) " put it in order for jou termly, or weekly, or daily, 
if you will — Do, my dear Mr. Prancis, think of the honour due to your 
fether, that your days may ho long in tfie land." 

"I am much obliged to you, Mr. Owen," said I, — "very much obliged 
indeed ; but my father is best judge how ta bestow hia money. He talks 
of one of my cousins: let him dispose of his wealth as he pleases ^ — -I will 
never eell my liberty for gold." 

"Gold, sir I — I wish jou aaw the balanee-sheet of profits at last term — It 
was in five figures — five figures to each partner's sum total, Mr. Frank— 
And all this is to go to a Papist, and a north-country booby, and a disaf- 
fected person besides — It will break my heart, Mr. !Francis, that have been 
toilinc more like a dog than a man, and all for lore of the firm. Think how 
it .will sound, Osbaldistone, Tresham, and Osbaldistono — or perhaps, who 
knows" (agiun lowering his voice), " Osbaldistone, Osbaldistone, and Tres- 
ham, for our Mr. Osbaldistone can buy them all out." 

" But, Mr. Owen, my cousin's name being also Osbaldistone, the name of 
the company will sound every bit as well in your ears." 

"0 fie upon you, Mr. Francis, when you know how well I love you — 
Your cousin, indeed I — a Papist, no doubt, like his father, and a disimeoted 
person tfl the Protestant succession — that^s another item, doubtless." 

" There are many very good men Catholics, Mr. Owen," rejoined I. 

As Owen was about to answer with unusual animation, my father re-en- 
■ tered the apartment. 

"Tou were right," he said, "Owen, and I was wrong; we will take more 
time to think over this matter.— Young man, you will prepare to give mo 
an answer oa this important subject this day month." 

I bowed in silence, suffieiendy glad of a reprieve, and trusting it might 
indicate some relaxation in my father's determination. 

^he time of probation passed slowly, unmarked by any accident whatever. 
I went and came, and disposed of my time as I pleased, without question 
or criticism on the part of my father. Indeed, I rarely saw him, save at 
meal times, when he studiously avoided a discussion which you may well 
suppose I was in no hurry to press onward. Our conversation was of the 
news of the day, or on such general topics as strangers discourse upon to 
each other; nor could any one have guessed, from its tonor, that there re- 
mained undecided betwixt us a dispute of such importance. It haunted 
me, however, more than once, like the nightmare. Was it possible he would 
keep hia word, and disinherit his only son in favour of a nephew whose very 
esistenoe he was not perhaps quite certain of? My grandfather's conduct, 
' in similar circumstances, boded me no ^ood, had I considered the matter 
rightiy. But I had formed an erroneous idea of my fether's character, from 
the importance which I recollected I maintained with him and his whole 
family before I went to France. I was not aware that there are men who 
indulge their children at an earlj age, because to do so interests and amuses 
them, and who can yet be sufficientiy severe when the same children cross 
their eipectationa at a more advanced period. On the contrary, I persuaded 
myself, that all I had to apprehend, was acme temporary ahenation of affec- 
tion — perhaps a rustication of a few weeks, which I thought would rather 
please me than otherwise, since it would give me an opportunity of setting 
about my unfinished version of Orlando Furioso, a poem which I longed to 
render info English verse. 1 sufi'ered this belief to get such absolute poa- . 
session of my mind, that I had resumed my blotted papers, and was busy 
in meditation on the oft-recurring rhymes of the Spenserian stanza, when I 
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heard alow and cautioua tap at the door of my apartment. "Come in," I 
Eaid, and Mr. Owen entered. So regolar were the motions and habits of 
this worthy man, that in all probability this was the first time he had ever 
been in the second story of his patron's house, howeTer conversant wiiii the 
first; and I am still at a loss to know in what manner he discovered my 
apactment. 

" Mr. Francis," he said, interrupting mj expression of snrprise and plea- 
sure at seeing him, " I do not know if I am doing well in what I am about 
to say — it ia not right to apeak of what passes m the conipting-house out 
of doors — one shonld not tell, as they say, to the post in the warehouse, 
how many lines there are in the ledger. But young Twineall has been ab- 
sent from the house for a fortnight and more, until two days since." 

"Very well, my dear sir, andhow does that concern uB?" 

" Stay, Mr, Tranois ; — your father gave him a privaffl commission ; and 
I am sure he did not go down to Falmouth about the pilchard affair; and 
the Eaeter business with Blackwell and Company has been settled ; and the 
mining people in Cornwall, Treyanion and Tregnilliam, have paid all they 
are likely to pay ; and any other matter of business must have been put 
(iirough my books; — in short, it's my faithful belief that Twineall has 
been down in the north." 

u really suppose sof" said I, somewhat startled. 
IS spoken atout nothing, sir, since he returned, but his new boots, 
and hia Ripon spurs, and a eoek-flght at York — it's as true as the multipli- 
cation-table. Do, Heaven bless yon, my dear child, make up your mind to 
please your father, and to be a man and a merohaut at once. 

I felt at that instant a strong inclination to submit, and to make Owen 
happy by requesting him to tell my father that I resigned myself to his 
disposal. But pride — pride, the source of so much that is (^ood and so much 
that is evil in our course of life, prevented me. My acquiescence stuck in 
my throat ; and while I was coughing to get it up, my father's voice sum- 
moned Owen. He hastily left the room, and the opportunity was lost. 

My father was methodical in everything. At the very same time of the 
day, in the same apartment, and with the same tone and manner which he 
had employed an exact month before, he reoapitulafed the proposal he had 
made for taking me into partnership, and assigning me a department in 
the counting-house, and requested to iiave m^ final decision. I thought at 
the lime there was something unkind in this ; and I still think that my 
father's conduct was injudicious. A more conciliatory ti'eatmont would, in 
all probability, have g^ned his purpose. As it was, I stood fest, and, as 
respectfully as I could, declined the proposal he made to me. Perhaps, — 
for who can judge of their own heart?- — ^I felt it unmaBly to yield on the 
first summons, and espected farther solicitation, as at least a pretext for 
changing my mind. If so, I was disappointed ; for my father turned coolly 
to Owen, and only said, "You see it is as I told you. — Well, Prank," laa.' 
dressing me), " you are nearly of age, and as well qualified to judge of what 
will constituto your own happiness as you ever are like to be; ttierefore, I 
say no more. But as I am not bound to give in to your plans, any more 
than you are compelled to submit to mine, may I ask to know if you have 
formed any which depend on my assistance?" 

I answered, notTi little abashed, " That being bred to no profession, and 
having no funds of my own, it was obviously impossible for me to subsist 
without some allowance irom my father ; thatmy wisheswereverymoderate; 
and that I hoped my aversion for the profession to which he had designed 
me, would not occasion hia altogether withdrawing his paternal support 
and protection." 

" 'That is to say, you wish to lean on my arm, and yet to walk your own 
way ? That can hardly be, Frank ; — however, I suppose you me^ to obey 
my directions, so far as they do not cross your own humour?" 
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I wna about to speak — " Silence, if yon please," he continued. " Snp- 

EOfling this to be the case, jou will instantly set out for the North of Bng- 
md, to pay your unole a visit, and see tne state of his family.. I have 
chosen from among his sons (he haa sis, I believe) one vrho, I understand, 
is most worthy to M. the place I intended for you in the counting-house. 
But some farther arrangements may be necessary, and for these your pre- 
sence may be requisite, Tou shall have farther instructions at Osbaldistone 
Hall, where yoa will please to remaia until yon hear irom me. Everything 
will be ready for yonr departure to-morrow morning." 

With these words my lather left the apaxtment. 

" What does all this mean, Mr. Orten ?" said I to my sympathetic friend, 
whose Qonntenanoe wore a cast of the deepest dejection. 

" you have ruined youreelf, Mr. Frank, that's all. When your father 
talks in that quiet determined manner, there will be no more change in 
him than in a fitted account." 

And fiO it proved ; for the nest morning, at five o'clock, I found myself 
on the road to York, mounted on a reasonably good horse, and with fifty 
guineas in my pocket ; travelling, as it would seem, for the purpose of 
assisting in tlie adoption of a sucoessor to myself in my father's house and 
favour, and, for aught I knew, eventually in his fortune also. 



C^tfttt tjl €liiiil. 



I SATE tagged with rhyme and hlflnk verse the subdivisions of this im- 
portant narrative, in order to seduce your continued attention by powers 
of composition of stronger attraction tlian mv own. The preceding lines 
refer to an unfortnnaf* navigator, who daringly unloosed from its moorings 
a boat, which he was unable to manage, and thrust it off into the full tide 
of a navigable river. No schoolboy, who, betwixt frolic and defiance, has 
■ executed a similar rash attempt, could feel himself, when adrift in a strong 
current, in a situation more awkward than mine, when I found myself 
driving, without a compass, on tJie ocean of human life. There had been 
such unexpected ease in the manner in which my father slipt a knot, usually 
esteemed the strongest which binds society together, and suffered me to 
depart as a sorb of outcast from his family, that it strangely lessened the 
conMence in my own pei^onal accomplishments, which had hitherto sns- 
tained me. Prince Prettyman, now a prince, and now a flaher's son, had 
not a more awkward sense of his degradation. We are so apt, in our on- 
grossing egotism, to consider all those accessories which are drawn around 
us by prosperity, as pertaining and belonging to our own persons, that the 
discovery of our unimportance, when left to our own proper resources, 
becomes inexpressibly mortifying. As the hum of London died away on 
my ear, the distant peal of her steeples more than once sounded to my oars 
■ the admonitory ". Turn agdn," erat heard by her future Lord Mayor ; and 
when I looked back &om Highgate on her dusky magnificence, I felt as if I 
were leaving behind mo comfort, opnlenoe, the cnarms of society, and all the 
pleasures of cultivated life. 
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But the die was oast. It was indeod by no means probabl th t It 
and ungracious coiaplianoo with my father's wishes would h rem tat d 
me in the situation which I had lost. On the contrary, firm d t f 

purpose as he himself was, he might rather have heen disgu t d th ixin 
ciliated by my tardy and oumpulsory acquiescence in his desir th 1 1 h Id 
engage in commerce. My constitutional obstinacy came also to my aid, 
and pride whispered how poor a figure I should mate, when an airing of 
four miiea from London had blown away resolutions formed during a month's 
serious deliberation. Hope, too, that never forsakes the youna and hardy, 
lent her lusire to my future prospects. My father could not be serious m 
the sentence of foriB-familiation, which he had so unhesitatingly pronounced ; 
— it must be but ft trial of my dispoeitjon, which, endured with pafience and 
steadiness on my part, would raise me in his estimation, and lead to an 
, amicable accommodation of the point in dispute between us. I even settled 
in my own mind how far I would concede to him, and on what articles of 
our supposed treaty I would make a firm stand ; and the result was, accord- 
ing to my oomputotion, that I was to be reinstated in my full righta of 
filiation, paying the easy penalty of some ostensible complianoeB to atone 
for my past reftllion. 

In the meanwhile, I was lord of my person, and experienced that feeling 
of independence which the youthful bosom receives with a thrilling mixture 
of pleasure and apprehension. My purse, though by no means amply 
replenished, was in a situation to supply all the wants and wishes of a 
traveller. I had been accustomed, while at Bordeaux, to act as my own 
vatet ; my horse was fresh, young, and active, and the buoyancy of my 
spirits soon surmounted the melancholy reflections with which my journey 
commenced. 

I should have been glad to have journeyed upon a line of rt)ad' better 
calculated to afford reasonable objects of curiosity, or a more interestJcg 
country, to the traveller. But the north road was then, and perhaps still 
is, singularly defieient in these respects ; nor do I believe you can travel so 
far through Britain in any other diredjon without meeting more of what is 



worthy to engage the attention. My mental ruminations, notwithstanding 
my assumed confidence, were not always of an uochequered nature. The 
Muse too — the very coquette who had led me into this wilderness — like 
others of her sex, deserted me in my utmost need ; and I should have been 
■ redijced to rather an uncomfortable state of dulness, had it not been for the 
occasional conversation of strangers who chanced to pass the same way. 
But the characters whom I met with were of a uniform and uninteresting 
description. Country parsons, jogging homewards after a visitation ; 
farmers, or graziers, returning from a distant market ; clerks of traders, 
travelling to collect what was due to their masters in provincial towns ; 
with now and then an officer going down into the country upon the recruit- 
ing service, were, at this period, Qie persons by whoin the turnjjikea and 
. tapsters were kept in exercise. Our speech, tberefore, was of tithes and 
creeds, of beeves and grain, of commodities wet and dry, and i.tha solvency 
of the ret^ dealers, occasionally varied by the description of a siege, or 
battle, in Flanders, which, perhaps, the narrator only gave me at second 
hand. Robbers, a fertile and alarming theme, filled up every vacancy ; 
and the names of the Golden Farmer, the Flying Highwayman, Jack Need- 
ham, and other Beggars' Opera heroes, were famiiiai" in our mouths as 
household words. At such foles, like children closing their circle round the 
fire when the ghost story draws to its climas, the riders drew near to each 
other, looked before and behind them, examining the priming of their 
pistols, and vowed to stand by each other in case of danger ; an engagement 
which, like other offensive and defeasivc alliances, somotimea glided out of 
' remembrance when there was an appearance of actual peril. 

Of all the fellows whom I ever saw haunted by terrors of this nature, one 
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p or man, with whom I traToUed a day and a half, afforded me moat 
im aement. He had upon his pillion & very small, but apparently a very 
■w g tj portmanteau, about the safety of which he seemed particularly 
Boho touB ; never trusting it out of his own immediate care, and uniformly 
repr s ng the officious zeal of the waiters and ostlers, who offered their aar- 
VI es to carry it into the house. With the same precaution he laboured to 
conceal not only the purpose of his journey, ana Ms ultimate place of des- 
t nat on but oven the direction of each day's rouk. Nothing embarrassed 
huu more than to be asked by any one, whether he was tratollina upwards or 
downwards, or at what stage he intended to bait. His place of rest for the 
nieht be scrutinized with the most ansieus care, alike avoiding solitude, 
and what he considered as bad neighbourhood; and at Grantham, I believe, 
he sate upalTiiiaht to avoid sleeping iu the nest room to a thioksot scfuint- 
ing fellow, in a black wig, and a tarnished gold-laoed waistcoat. With all 
these cares on his mind, my fellow-traveller, to judge by his thewes and 
sinews, was a man who might have sot danger at defiance with as much 
impunity as most men. He was strong, and well-built ; and, judging from 
his gold-laced hat and cockade, seemed to have served in the army, or at 
least to belong to the miEtary profession in one capacity or other. His 
conversation also, though always sufficiently vulgar, was that of a man of 
sense, when the terribb bugbears which haunted his ims^nation for a 
moment ceased to occupy his attention. But every accidental asaooiation 
recalled them. An open heath, a close planta,tion, were alike subjects of 
apprehension ; and the whistle of a shepherd lad was instantly converted 
into the signal of a depredator. Even the sight of a gibbet, if it assured 
him that one robber was safely disposed of by justice, never failed to remind 
him how many remained still unhanged. 

I should have wearied of this fellow's company, had I not been still mora 
tired of my own thoughts. Some of the marvellous stories, however, which 
he related, bad in themselves a cast of interest, and another whimsical 
point of his peculiarities afforded me the occasional opportunity of amusing 
myself at his expanse. Among his tales, several of the unfortunate travel- 
lers who fell among thieves incurred that calamity from associating them- 
eelves on the road with a well-dresaed and entcrtiuning stranger, in whose 
company they trusted to find protection as well as amusement ; who cheered 
their journey with tale and song, protected them against the evils of over- 
charges and false reckonings, until at length, unoer pretest of showing 
a near path over a desolate common, he seduced his unsuspicious victims 
from the public road into some dismal glen, where, suddenly blowing his 
whistio, he assembled his comrades &om their lurking-place, and displayed 
himself in his true colours — the captain, namely, of the band of robbers to 
wliem his unwary fellow-travellers had forfeited their purses, and perhaps 
their lives. Towards the conclusion of such a tale, and when my com- 
panion had wrought himself into a fever of apprehension by the progress 
of his own cartative, I observed that he usually eyed me with a glance of 
doubt and suspicion, as if the possibility occurred to him, that he might, at 
that very moment, bo in company with a oharacter as dangerous as that 
which his tale described. And ever and anon, when such suggestions 
pressed themselves on the mind of this ingenious self-tormentor, he drew 
off from me to the opposite side of the high-road, looked before, behind, and 
around him, examined his arms, and seemed to prepare himself for flight 
or defence, as circumstances might require. 

The suspicion implied on such occasions seemed to me only momentary, 
and too ludicrous to he offensive. There was, in feet, no particular reflec- 
tion on my dress or address, although I was thus mistaken for a robber. 
A man in those days might have all the external appearance of a gentle- 
man, and yet turn out to be a highwayman. For the division of labour in 
every department not having then taken place so fully as since that period, 
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the profeaaion of the polite and aocomplishnd adventurer, who nioked jdu 
oat of your money at White i or howled you out of it at Marybone, was 
often united with that of the profesRed rufc'in, who on Bagshot Heath, or 
Finohley Common, commanded hiB brothfi; beau lo stand and deliver. 
There was also a iouoh of CJilsenesa ind hardness about the manners of 
the times, which has since, in a greit decree, been softened and shaded 
away. It seems to mo, on reooUei,tion as if desperate men had less reluc- 
tance than than now, to embriue the most desperate means of retrieving 
their fortune. The times were indeed past when Anthony-a-Wood mourned 
over the execution of two men goodly m person, and of undisputed courage 
and honour, who were hanged without mercy at Oxford, merely because 
their distress had driyen them to raise contributions on the highway. We 
still farther removed from the days of "the mad Prince and Poina." 



A'nd yet, from the number of unenclosed and ostonsivo heaths in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, and from the less populous state of remote districts, both 
were frequented by that species of mounted highwaymen, that may pos- 
sibly become ono day unknown, who carried on their trade with something 
like courtesy ; and, like Gibbet in the Beaux Stratagem, piqued themselves 
on being the best behaved men on the road, and on oonducting themselves 
with aU appropriate civility in the eaerciae of their vocation. A young 
DiaQ, thembre, in my oiroumatanoes wis not entitled to be hiehly indig- 
nant at the mistake which i^onfounded him with this worshiptul clajs of 
depredators. 

Neither was 1 offended On the contrary I found amusement in alter- 
nately exciting, and luUmg to sleep the suspicions of my timorous oom- 
panion, and in purpo'^ely so acting as stiU farther in puzsle a brain which 
nature and apprehension had combined to render none of the clearest. 
When my free conversation had lulled him into complete security, it re- 
quired only a pasiiuK inquiry Loncornmg the direction of his journey, or 
the nature of the business which occasioned it to put his suspioions once 
more in arms. Tor example a conversation on the comparative strength 
and activity of out horses, took such a turn aa follows : — 

" sir," said ray companion, " for the gallop I grant you ; but allow me 
to say, your horse [although he is a very handsome gelding — that must be 
owned) has too little bone to be a good roadster. The trot, sir," (sti'iking 
his Bucephalus with his spurs) — " the trot is the true pace for a hackney ; 
and, were we near a town, I should like to try that daisy-cutter of yours 
upon a piece of level road {barring canter) for a quart of claret at the next 

" Content, sir," replied I ; " and here is a stretch of ground very favour- 

" Hem, ahem," answered my friend with hesitation ; " I make it a wile 
of travelling never to blow my horse between stages ; one never knows 
what occasion he may have to put him to his mettle ; and besides, sir, when 
I said I would match you, I meant with even. weight; you ride four stone 
lighter than I." 

"Very well; but I am content to carry weight. Pray, what may that 
portmanteau of yours weight" 

"My p — p — portmanteau?" replied he, hesitating — "Overy little — a 
feather — Just a few shirts and stockings." 

" I ahouid think it heavier, from its appearance. I'll hold you the quart 
of claret it makes the odds betwixt our weight." 

" You're mistaken, sir, I assure you — quite mistaken," replied my friend, 
edging off to the side of the road, as was- his wont on these alarming occa- 

" Well, I'm willing to venture the m 
five, that I carry your portmanteau on 
bargiim." 
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This proposal raiaeJ my friend's alarm to tho uttermost. His noaa 
changed from tJie natural copper hue which it had acquired from many a 
comfortahle cup of claret or sack, into a palish brass? tint, and his teeth 
chattered with apprehensioa at the unreiled audaoitj of my proposal, which 
soemad to place the barefaced plunderer before him in full atrocity. As ho 
faltered for an answer, I relieved him in some dogree by a question con- 
cerning a steeple, which now became visible, and an observation tiiat we 
e village as to run no risk from interruptioD 



was long ere ho forgot a proposal which seemed to him so fraught with sus- 
picion as that which I had now hazarded, I trouble you wiSi this detMl 
of the man's disposition, and the manner in which I practised upon it, 
because, however trivial in themselves, these particulars were attended by 
an important influence on fiiture incidents which will occur in this narra- 
tive. At the time, this person's conduct only inspired me with contempt, 
and confirmed me in an opinion which I already entertained, that of all 
the propensities which teach, mankind to torment themselves, that of cause- 
Jess fear is the most irritating, busy, painful, and pitiable. 



CjitptEr tjiE /nnrtj!. 



Cbdsdeiu. 

Thsee was, in the days of which I write, an old-fashioned custom on the 
English road, which I suspect is now obsolete, or practised only by the vul- 
gar. Journeys of length Being made on horsebacS, and, of course, by brief 
stages, it was usual always to make a halt on the Sunday in some town 
■where the traveller might attend divine service, and his horse have the 
benefit of the day of rest, the institution of which is as hunjane to our brute 
labourers as profitable to ourselves. A counterpart to this decent practice, 
and a remnant of old English hospitality, was, that the landlord of a prin- 
cipal inn laid aside his character of a publican on the seventh day, and 
invited the guests who chanced to be within his walls to take a part of his 
family beef and pudding. This invitation was usually complied with by 
all whose distinguished rank did not induce them to think compliance a 
derogation; and the proposal of a botlie of wine after dinner, to drink the 
landlord's health, was the only recompense ever offered or accepted. 

I was bom a citizen, of the world, and my incUnation led me into all 
scenes where my knowledge of mankind could be enlarged ; I had, besides, 
no pretensions tfl sequester myself on the score of superior dignity, and 
therefore seldom failed t» accept of the Sunday's hospitality of mine host, 
whether of the Garter, Lion, or Bear. The honest publican, dilated ini« 
additional consequence by a sense of his own importance, while presiding 
among the guests on whom it was his ordinary duty to attend, was in him- 
self an entertaining spectacle ; and around his genial orbit, other planets of 
inferior consequence performed their revolutions. The wits and humorists, 
the distinguished worthies of ihe town or village, the apothecarv, the attor- 
ney, even the curate himself, did not disdain to partake of the nebdomadal 
festivity. The guests, assembled from different quarters, and following 
different professions, formed, in lang^|ige, manners, and sentiments, a i 
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ourions contrast to eaoh other, not indifferent to tlioso wiio desired to pOBseBS 
a knowledge of mankind in ita varieties. 

It wfts on sueli a day, and eucli an ocoaaion, Uiat my timorous acquain- 
tance and I were about to grace the board of the ruddy-faced host of the 
Black Bear, in the town of Darlington, and bishopriok of Durham, when 
our landlord informed us, with a sort of apologetic tone, that there was a 
Scotch gentleman to dine with ua. 

"A gentleman! — what sort of a gentleman?" said my companion, Bome- 
what hastily — his mind, I suppose, running on gentlemen of the pad, as 
they were then termed. 

"Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, as I SM.d before," returned mine 
host; "they are all gentle, ye mun know, though they ha' narra ehirt to 
back ; but this is a deoentish hallion^a canny North Briton as e'er cross'd 
Berwick Bridge — I trow he's a dealer in cattle." 

"let na haye his company, by all means," answered mj companion; 
and then, turning to me, he gave vent to the tenor of his own refiections, 
" I respect tJie Scotch, air; I love and honour the nation for their aense of 
morality. Men talk of their filth and their poverty ; but commend me to 
sterling honesty, though clad in raga, as the poet saith. I have been cred- 
ibly assured, sir, by men on whom I can depend, that there wae never 
known such a thing in Scotland as a highway robbery.." 

"That's becauae they have nothing to lose," said mine host, with the 
chuckle of a seif-applanding wit. 

" No, no, landlord," answered a strong deep voice behind him, "it's o'en 
becauae your English gaugers and supervisors,* that you have sent down 
benorth the Tweed, have taen up the trade of thievery over the heads of the 
native professors." 

"Well aaid, Mr. Campbell 1" answered the landlord; "I did not think 
thoud'at been sae near na, mon. But thou kens I'm an outspoken York- 
shire tyke. And how go markets in the south?" 

" Even in the ordinar," replied Mr. Campbell ; " wise folks buy and sell, 
and fools are bought and sold." 

"But wiso mon and fools both eat their dinner," aJiswerod our jolly 
entertainer; "and here a oomos — as prime a buttock of beef as e'er hungry 
mon stuck fork io." 

So saying, he eagerly whetted his knife, assumed hia seat of empire at 
the head of the board, and loaded the plates of his sundry guesta with his 
good cheer. 

This was the first time that I had heard the Scottish accent, or, indeed, 
that I had familiarly met with an individual of the ancient nation iij whom 
it was spoken. Yet, from an early period, they had occupied and interested 
my imagination. My father, as is well known to yon, was of an anoient 
family in Northumberland, from whose seat I was, while eating the afore- 
said dinner, not very many miles distant. The quarrel betwixt him and his 
relatives was sach, that he scarcely ever mentioned the race from which he 
sprung, and held as the moat contemptible apecies of vanity, the weakness 
which is commonly "termed family pride. His ambition was only to be dis- 
tinguished as WilUam Osbaldistone, the first, at least one of the first, mer- 
chants on Change ; and to have proved Tiim the lineal representative of 
William the Conqueror, would have far less flattered his vanity than the 
hum and bustle which his approaoh was wont to produce among the bulls, 
bears, and brokers of Stock-alley. He wished, no doubt, that I should 
remain in such ignorance of my relatives and descent an might insure a cor- 
respondence between my feelings and his own on this subject. But his 
designs, as will happen occasionally to the wisest, were, in some degree at 
least, counteracted by a being whom his pride would never have supposed 
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of importanee adequate to influence them in anj^ way. Hia nuree, an old 
Northumbrian woman, attached to him from hia infancy, waa tho only 
person connected with hia native province for whom he retained any regwd; 
and when fortune dawned upon him, one of tho first uses which he made 
of her faTours, was to give Mabel Eickets a place of residence within his 
household. After the death of my mother, Gie care of nursing me during 
my ohildieh illnesses, and of renderiug all those tender attenlionB whicn 
jnftnoy exacts from female affection, devolved on old Mabel. Interdicted 
by her master from speaking to him on the Bubjeot of the heaths, gladea, 
and dalea of her beloved Northumberland, she poured herself forth to my 
■ - ■■ -'■'-■ - ■' " ■ ■■ laof 



infant ear in descriptions of the scenes of her youth, and long H 
the events which tradition declared to have paased amongst them. To these 
I inclined my ear much more seriously than to graver, but less animated 
instruot-ors. Even yet, methinka I see old Mabel, ner head alighily agitated 
by the palsy of age, and shaded by a close cap, as white as the driven snow, 

— her face wrinkled, but atill retMuing the healthy lahge which it had 
acquired in rural labour — I think I see her look around on the brick walla 
and narrow street wiiich presented themselves before our windows, as she 
concluded with a sigh the favourite old ditty, which I tlien preferred, and 

— why should I not tell the tnith? — which I atill prefer to all the opera 
airs ever minted by the eaprioious brain of an Italian Mus, D. — 

Th'sj flourisV testV hSmo in iff^i'ih Colinln'! 

Now, in the legends of Mabel, the Scottish nation was ever freshly remem- 
bered, with all the embitfeted declamation of which the narrator was 
capable. The inhabitants of the oppoaiia frontier served in her narratives 
to fill up the parts which ogres and giants with seven-le^ued boots occupy 
in tho ordinary nuraery talea. And how oonld it be othecvriae ? Was it 
not the Blaok Douglas who slew with his own hand the heir of the Osbald- 
istone family the day after he took possession of hia catate, surprising him 
and his vasaals while solemnizing a feast suited to the occasion? Was it 
not Wat the Devil who drove all the year-old hogs off the braea of Lan- 
thorn-side, in the very recent days of my grandfather's father? And had 
we not many a trophy, but, according to old Mabel's version of hisfciry, far 
more honourably gained, to mark our revenge of these wrongs? Did ^oi 
Sir Henry Oabaldistone, fifth baron of the namej carry off the fair maid of 
Fairnington, as Achilles did his Chryseis and Briseis of old, and detain her 
in his fortress against all the power of her friends, supported by the most 
' mighly Scottish chiefs of warlike fame ? And had not our swords shone 
foremost at moat of those fields in which Englajid waa victorious over her 
rival? AH our family renown was acquired — all our family misfortunes 
were ocoaaioned — by the northern wars. 

Warmed by such tales, I looked upon the Scottish people during my 
childhood, as a race hostile by nature to the more SQuthern inhabitants of 
this realm ; and this view of the matter waa not much corrected by the 
language which my father sometimes held with respect to them. He had 
engaged in some large speculations concerning oak-woods, the property of 
Highland proprietors, ind alleged, that he found them much more ready to 
make bargains, and extort earnest of the purchase-money, than punctual 
in complying on their aide with the terms of the engagemenfa. The Scotch 
mercantile men, whom he w as under the necessity of employing aa a sort 
of middle-men on these occasions, were also suspected by my father of 
having secured, by one means or other, more than their own share of the 
profit which ought to have accrued. In short, if Mabel oomplaiued of tlie 
ScoUiah arms in ancient tjmes, Mr. Osbaldistone inveighed no less against 
the arts of these modem Sinona ; and between them, though without any . 
fixed purpose of doing ao, they impreaaed my youthful mind with a sinoero 
""'"'""" *» the northern inhabitants of Britain, as a people bloodthirsty ir 
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tiine of war, treaclierouB durma trace, mtoreated, selfish, avarioious, and 
triofey in the business of peaceful life, aod having few good qnalities, unless 
there should be acoounted such, a ferocity which resembW coura^ in 
martial affwre, and a sort of wily oraft which supplied tie place of -wisdom 
in the ordinary commerce of mankind. In justificatJon, or apology, for 
those who entertained such prejudices, I must remark, that the Scotch of 
that period were guilty of similar iniastice to the English, whom they 
bniDded nniversalw as a race of purse-proud arrogant epicures. Such 
seeds of national dislike remained between the two oountries, the natural 
coDsequsnces of their existence as separate and rival states. We have seen 
recenfly the breath of a demagogue blow these sparks into a temporary 
flame, which I sincerely hope is now extinguished in its own ashes.* 

It was, then, with an impression of dislike, that 1 contemplated the first 
Scotchman I chanced to meet in society. There was much about him that 
coincided with my previous oonceptioiis. He had the hard features and 
athletic form said to be peculiar to his country, together with the national 
intonation and slow pedantic mode of expression, arising from a desire to 
avoid peculiarities of idiom or dialect. I could also observe the caution 
and shrewdness of his country Ja many of the observations which ho made, 
and the angjvers which he returned. But I waa not prepared for the air of 
easy self-^ssession and superiority with which he seemed to predominate 
over the company into whicli he was thrown, as it were by aeoident. His 
dress was as coarse as it could be, being still decent ; anil, at a time when 
great expense was lavished upon the wardrobe, even of the lowest who pre- 
tended to the character of gentleman, this indicated mediocrity of circum- 
stances, if not poverty. His conversation intimated that he was engaged 
in the cattle trade, no very dignified professional pursuit. And yet, under 
these disadvantaees, he seemed, as a matter of course, to treat IJie rest of 
the company wifli the cool and condescending politeness which implies a 
real, or miagined, superiority over those towards whom it is used. When 
he gave his opinion on any point, it was with that easy tone of confidence 
used by those superior M their society in rank or information, as if what he 
said could not be doubted, and vras not to be questioned. Mine host and his 
Sunday guests, after an effort or two to support their consequence by noise 
and bold averment, sunk gradually under the authority of Mr. Oampbell, 
who thus fairly possessed himself of the lead in the conversation. I was 
tempted, from curiosity, to dispute the ground with him myself, confiding 
in my knowledge of the world, extended as it was by my residence abroad^ 
and m the stores with which a tolerable education had possessed my mind. 
In the latter respect he offered no competition and it was easy to see that 
h tirlpw hdne V Iti ted by edu ation. But I found 

hmmhbtte q tdth Iw my If with the present stato of 
r th h t f th Di k f I wh had just succeeded to 

th y f th t k gd m d th t f th tat m n by whom he was 

rr dd dh hwd t d mwht satirical remarks, 

th fmwhldb 1 b fthe afi'airs of that 

0th bjtfplt C mpb U b rv d a il nee and moderatJon 

whi h m ht n f m ti Ti d ons of Whig and Tor^ then 

hkEldtol yoet d p werful party, engaged in the 

Jac bt t tm dthdy tyfH never, which had been just 

tabl hd ththr Eylhus sounded with the brawls of 

tedgpit d m ht politics were of that liberal 

d pt wh h J 11 1 w th g d tomer, his hebdomadal visit- 

t w fte d d d th p irreconcilably as if he had 

f ted th C mm C i! Th to d tlie apothecary, with a little 
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man, who made no boast of hia yocation, but ■who, from the flourish and 
snap of hia fingers, I believe to have been the barber, strongly espoused 
the cause of high church and the Stuart line. The esoiseman, a,s in duty 
bound, and the attorney, who looked to some petty office under the Crown, 
together with my fellow-traTeller, who seemed to enter keenly into the 
contest, Btaunchly supported the cause of King George and the Protes- 
tant sucoeesion. Dire was the screaming — deep the oathsl Each pftrty 
appealed to Mr. Campbell, ansious, it seemed, to elicit bis approbation. 

'' You are a Scotohraan, fiir ; a gentleman of yonr country must stand up 
for hereditary right," cried one paity. 

" Tou are a Presbyterian," assumed the other class of disputants ; " you 
cannot be a friend to arbitrary power." 

"Gentlemen," said onr Scotch oracle, after having gained, with some 
difficulty, a moment's pause, "I havena much dubitation that King George 
weel deserves the predilection of his friends ; and if he can baud the grip 
he has ^tten, why, doubtless, tie may make the gau^er, here, a commis- 
sioner of the revenue, and confer on our friend, Mr. Quitam, the preferment 
of solioitor-general ; and he may also grant some good deed or reward to 
this honest gentleman who fa sitting upon hia portmanteau, which he pre- 
fers to a chair : And, quesliuiless, King James ia also a grateful oerson, 
and when he gets hia hand in play, he may, if he be so minded, maJce this 
reverend gendeman archprelafe of Canterbury, and Dr. Misit, chief physi- 
cian to his household, and commit his royal beard to the care of my friend 
Latherum. But as I doubt mi kle wb th any f th mpeting sovereigns 
would give Rob Campbell a ta of aqua t£e fh 1 fed it, I give my vote 
and interest to Jonathan Brown u liadl 1 to b tl King and Prince 
of Skinkers, conditionally that hfth u nth b ttle as good aa the 



. . i witl g n 1 api 1 n which the landlord 

cordially joined; and when h had n rd. f fulfilling the condition 



n which his preferment was t d p d h fail d n t to acquaint them, 
"that, for as peaceable a gentleman as Mr. Campbell was, he was, more- 
over, as bold aa a Hon — seven highwaymen had he defeated with bis single 
arm, that beset him as he came from Whitson-Tryste." 

" Thou art deceived, friend Jonathan," said Campbell, interrapting him ; 
" they wore but barely two, and two cowardly loons as man could wish to 
meet withal." 

"And did you, sir, really," said my fellow-traveller, edging his eliair (I 
should have said his portmanteau) nearer to Mr. Campbell, "really and 
actuaOy beat two highwaymen yourself alone?" 

" In troth did I, sir," replied Campbell ; " and I think it nae great thing 
to make a sang about." 

" Upon my word, sir," replied my acquaintance, " I should be happy to 
have the pleasure of your company on my journey — I go northward, sir." 

This piece of gratuitous information concerning the route he proposed to 
lumsolf, the first I had heard my companion bestow upon any one, failed to 
excite the corresponding confidence of the Scotchman. 

" We can scarce travel together," he replied, dryly. "Tea, sir, doubtless, 
are well mounted, and I, for the present, travel on foot, or on a Highland 
sbelty, that does not help me muoh faster forward." 

So saying, he called for a reckoning for the wine, and throwing down the 
price of the additional bottle which he had himself introduced, rMe as if to 
take leave of us. My companion made up to him, and taking him by the 
button, drew him aside into one of the windows. I could not help over- 
, hearing him presaina something- — I supposed his company upon the journey, 
which Mr. Campbell seemed to decline. 

"I will pay your charges, sir," said the traveller, in a tone, as if he 
thought the amiment should bear down all opposition. 

Vol. in.- ^ 
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" It is quite impoasible," said Campbell, somewhat oontemptuouslj ; " I 
hare buainess at Rothburj." 

" But I am in no great hurry ; I can ride out of tlie way, and never mias 
a day or BO for good company. 

"Upon my faith, air," said Campbell, "I cannot render yon the aervioe 
you seem to desiderate. I am," he added, drawing himself up haughtily, 
" fravelline on my own private affiiirs, and if ye will aot by mj advisement, 
air, ye will neither unite yourself with an absolute stranger on the road, 
nor oommunicate your line of journey to those who are asiing yo no ques- 
tions about it." He then extricated his button, not very ceremoniously, 
from the hold which detained him, and coming up to me aa the company 
were dispersing, observed, "Yourftiend, sir, is too communicativo, consi- 
derinfT the nature of his trust." 

" That gentleman," I replied, looting towards the traveller, " is no friend, 
of mine, but an acquaintance whom I picked up on the road. I know 
neither his name nor business, and you seem fo be deeper in his confidence 
than I am." 

" I only meant," ho replied hastily, " that he seems a thought rash in 
conferring the honour of his company on those who desire it not." 

" The gentleman," replied I, " knows his own affairs best, and I should 
be soriT to constitute myself a judge of them in any respect." 

Mr. Campbell made no farther observation, but merely wished me a good 
journey, and the party dispersed for the evening. 

Next day I parted company with my timid companion, as I left the great 
northern road to turn moi-e westerly in the direction of Osbaldistone Manor, 
my uncle's seat. I cannot tell whether he felt relieved or embarrassed by 
my departure, considering the dubious light in which he seemed to regard 
me. For my own part, his tremors ceased to amuse me, and, to say the 
truth, I was heartily glad to get rid of him. 
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native norH\, for such I esteemed it, with that enthu- 
[i which romantic and wild scenery inspires in the lovers of nature. 
No longer interrupted by the babble of mv companion, I could now remai-k 
the difference which the country esbibited from that through' which I had 
hitherto travelled. The streams now more properly deserved tho name, for, 
instead of slumbering stagnant among reeds and willows, they brawled 
along beneath the shiSe of natural copsewood ; were now hurried down de- 
clivities, and now purled more leisurely, bnt still in active motion, through 
litde lonely valleys, which, opening on the road from time to time, seemed 
to invite the traveller to explore their recesses. The Cheviots rose befiira 
me in frowning majesty; not, indeed, with the sublime variety of rock and 
cliff which characterises mountains of the primary class, but huge, rouud- 
headed, and clothed vrith a daik robe of russet, gaining, by their extent and 
desolate appearance, an influence upon the imagination, aa a desert district 
possessing a character of ifa own. 
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The abode of my fetters, wliioli I waa now approaching, was situated in 
a glen, or narrow valley, which ran up among those hilfi. Extensive es- 
tateB, which once belonged to the family of Oabaldistone, had been long 
diasipated bj the misfortuaes or miaoondiict of my anoostora ; but enough 
was still attached to the old mansion, to give my uncle the title of a man. 
of large property. This he employed (as I was given to understand by 

e inquiries which I made on the road) in maintaining the prodigal hos- 

lity of a northern squire of the period, which he deemed essential to his 

nily dignity. 

'Fiam flie sawmit of an eminence, I had already had a distant view of 
Osbaldistone-Hall, a large and antiquated edifice, peeping out from a Druid- 
ical grove of huge oaks ; and I was directing my course towards it, as 
straightly and aa speedily aa the windings of a very indifferent road would 
permit^ when my horae, tired as he was, pricked up his ears at tlie enliven- 
ing notes of a pack of hounda in full cry, cheered by Oie occasional bursts 
of a French horn, which in those days was a constant accompaniment to 
the chaae, I made no doubt that the pack was my uncle's, and drew up 
my horse with the purpose of sufiering the hunters to pass without notice, 
aware that a hunttng-neld was not the proper scene to introduce myself 
to a keen sportsman, and determined, when tiey had passed on, to proceed 
to the mansion-house at my own pace, and there to await the return of the 
proprietor from his sport. I paused, therefore, on a rising ground, and, 
not unmoved by the sense of interest which that species of silvan sport is 
BO much calculated to inspire {although my mind waa not at the moment 
very a.ceessible to impressions of this nature), I expected with some eager- 
ness tJie appearance of the huntsmen. 

The fox, hard run, and nearly apent^ first made his appearance from the 
copae which clothed the rightrhand aide of the vallej]. His drooping brush, 
his aoiled appearance, and jaded trot, proclaimed his fate impending] and 
the carrion orow, which hovered over him, already considered poor Reynard 
aa soon to be his prey. He crossed the stream which divides the litUc val- 
ley, and was dragging himself up a ravine on the other side of its wild 
banks, when the hMidSiost hounds, followed bv the rest of the pack in full 
cry, burst from the coppice, followed by the huntsman, and three or four 
riders. l"he doga pursued the trace of Keynard'with unerring instinct; 
and the hunters followed with reckless haste, regardless of the broken and 
difBcnU nature of the ground. They were tafl, stout young men, well- 
mounted, and dressed in green and red, the uniform of a sporling associ- 
ation, formed under the auspices of old Sir Hildebrand Oabaldistone. — " My 
cousins I" thought I, as they swept past mo. The next reflection was, what 
is my reception likely t-o be among these worthy successors of Nimrod? and 
how improbable is it that I, knowing little or nothing of rural sports, ahall 
find myself at ease, or happy, in my uncle's family, A vision that passed 
me interrupted these reflectiuna. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very striking features was 
enhanced by the animation of the chaso and the glow of the exercise. 
Mounted on a beautiful horse, |et black, unless where he was flecked by 
spots of the snow-white foam which embossed his bridle. She wore, what 
waa then somewiiat unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, resembling those of a 
man, which fashion has since called a riding-habit. The mode had been 
introduced while I was in Prance, and was perfectly new t» me. Her long 
biackhair streamed on the breeze, having in the burryof the ohaseescaped 
from the ribbon which bound it. Some verv broken ground, through which 
she guided her horse with the most admirable address and presence of mind, 
retarded her course, and brought her closer to me than any of the other 
riders had passed. I had, therefore, a full view of her uncommonly fine . 
face and person, to which an inexpressible charm was added by the wild 
gaiety of the scene, and the romance of her singular dress and unexpected 
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Ab she paaaed me, her toraa made, in hia impetuosity, an 
irregular movement, just while, coming once more upon open ground, she 
was again putting him to his apeed. It served aa an apology for me to rido 
close up to her, as if to hor assistance. There was, however, no cause for 
alarm ; it was not a stumble, nor a false step ; and, if it had, the fair Ama- 
aon had too much self-poaaeseioa to have been deranged by it. She thanked 
my good intentions, however, by a smile, and I felt encouiaged to put my 
horse to the same pace, and to keep in her immediate neighbourhooa. The 
clamour of "Whoop ! dead I deajJl" — and the corresponding flourish of the 
French horn, soon announced to us that there was no more occasion for 
haate, since the chase was at a close. One of the young men whom we had 
seen approached us, waving the brush of the fox in triumph, as if to upbraid 
my fair companion. 

" I see," she replied, — "I see ; but make no noise about it ; if Phcebe," 
she said, patting the neok of l}ie beautiful animal on which she rode, "had 
not got among the cliffs, you would have had little cause for boasting." 

They met ae she spoke, and 1 observed them both look at me and converse 
a moment in an under tone, the young lady apparently pressing the sports- 
man to do something which he declined shyly, and with a soH of sheepish 
Bullenness. She instantly turned her horse s head towards me, saying, — 
" Well, well, Thornio, if you won't, I must, that's all. — Sir," she continued, 
addressing me, " 1 haTe been endeayouring to persuade this cultivated young 
gentleman to make inquiry of you, whether, in the course of your teavels 
in these parts, you have heard anything of a friend of ours, one Mr. Francis 
Oabaldistono, who has been for some days espected at Oabaldi atone- Hall f" 

I was too happy to acknowledge myself to be' the party' inquired after, 
and to express my thanks for the obliging inquiries of the young lady. 

" In that ease, sir," she rejoined, " aa my kinsman's pohteness seems to 
be still slumbering, you will permit me {though I suppose it is highly im- 
proper) to stand mistress of ceremonies, and to present to you youijg Squire 
Thomcliff Oshaldistone, your cousin, and Die Vernon, who has also the 
honour to be your a«oomplished cousin's poor kinswoman." 

There was a mixture of boldness, satire, and simplicity in the manner in 
which Miss Vernon pronounced these words. My knowledge of life was 
sufficient to enable me to take up a corresponding tone as I expressed my 
gratitude to her for her condescension, and my extreme pleasure at having 
met with them. To say the truth, the compliment was so expressed, that 
the lady might easily appropriate the greater share of it, for Thomcliff 
seemed an arrant country bumpkin, awkward, shy, and somewhat sulky 
withal. He shook hands with me, however, and then intimated his inten- 
tion of leaving me that he might help the huntsman and hia brothers to 
couple up the hounds, — a purpose which he rather oommnnicatfld by way 
of information t-o Miss Vernon than as apology to me. 

" There he goes," said the young lady, following him with eyes in which 
disdain was admirably painted — "the prince of grooms and cock-fighters, 
and blackguard horse^ioursers. But there is not one of them to mend 
another.— Have you read Markham ?" said Miss Vernon. 

" Eead whom, ma'am ? — I do not even remember the author's name." 

" lud ! on what a strand are you wrecked 1" replied the young lady. 
"A poor forlorn and ignorant stranger, unacquainted with tbs very Alcoran 
of the savage tribe whom you are coma to reside among — Never to have 
heard of Markham, the most celebrated author on farriery I then I fear you 
are equally a stranger to the more modern names of Gibson and Bartiett!" 

" I am, indeed, Miss Vernon." 

"And do you not blush to own it?" said Miss Vernon, "Why, we must 
forswear your alliance. Then, I suppose, you can neither give a ball, nor 
a mash, nor a horn I" 

"I confess I trust all tiiese matters to an ostler, or to my groom." 
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" Incredible careleasness ! — And jou cannot shoe a horse, or out his mane 
and tail ; or woi-m a dog, or crop hia ears, or cut his dew-elaws ; or reclaim 
a hawk, or give him his casting-stones, or direct his diet when he in sealed; 

" To sum up my insignificanee in one word," replied I, "I ora profoundly 
ignorant in all these rural accomplishments." 

" Then, in tJic name of Heaven, Mr. Francis Osbaldi stone, what can jou 
do J" 

"Very little to the purpose, Mies Vernon ; BOmething, however, I can 
pretend f* — When my groom has dressed my horse, I can ride him, and 
when my hawk is in the field, I can fly him." 

" Can you do this ?" said the young lady, putting her horse to a canter. 

There was a sort of rude overgrown fence crossed the path before us, 
with a gate, composed of pieces of wood rough frora the forest; I was abput 
to more forward to open it, when Miss Vernon cleared the obstruction at a, 
flying leap. I was bound, in point of honour, to follow, and was in a 
moment again at her side. " There aio hopes of you yet," she said. " I 
was afraid yon had been a very degenerate Oshaldistone, 'Wat what on 
earth brines you to Cub-Castle 1 — for so the neighbours have christened this 
hunting-hall of ours. You might have staid away, I suppose, if you would?" 

I felt I was by this time on a very intimate footing with my beautiful ap- 
parition, aid therefore replied, in a confidential nnder-tone^" Indeed, my 

r Miss Vernon, I might have considered it as a sacrifice to be a ' 

/ resident in Osbaldistone Hall, the inmates hi " 
them ; but I am convinced there is one exceptioi 
for all deficiencies." 

n Eashleigh 1" said Miss Vernon, 
d I do not ; I was thinking — forgive me — of some person much 

"I suppose it would be proper not to understand your civility ? — But 
that is not my way — I don't make a curtsey for it, because I am sitting on 
horseback. But, seriously, I deserve your exception, for I am the only 
conversable being about flie Hall, except the old priest and Eaahleigh." 

" And who is Rashleigh, for Heaven a sake V 

"Haahleigh is one who would fain have every one like him for his own 
sake. He is Sir Hildebrand's youngest son — about your own age, but not 
so-— not well looking, in short. But nature has given him a mouthful of 
common sense, and the priest has added a bushelful of learning ; he is 
what vre call a very clever man in iJiis country, where clover men are 
scarce. Bred to the church, hut in no hurry to take orders." 

" To the Catholic Church t" 

" The Caibolio Church I what Church else V s^d the young iady. " But 
I fowot — they told me you are a heretic. Is that true, Mr. Osbaldistone?" 

" I must not deny the charge." 

"And yet yon have been abroad, and in Catholic countries? 

" For nearly four years." 

" You have seen convents ?" 

" Often ; but I have not seen much in lliem which reoommendod the 
Catholic religion." 

" Are not the inhabitants happy?" 

" Some are unquestionably so, whom either a profound sense of devotion, 
or an experience of the persecutions and misfortunes of the world, or a 
natural apathy of temper, has led into retirement. Those who have adopted 
a life of seclusion from sudden and overstrained enthusiasm, or in hasty 
resentment of some disappointment or mortification, are very miserable. 
The quickJieBs of sensation soon returns, and like the wilder animals in a 
menagerie, they are restless under confinement, while others muse or fatten 
in cells of no larger dimeualons tliiiu theirs." 
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" And what," continued Miss Vei-noa, " becomes of those victims who are 
condemned to a convent bj the wiU of others? what do they resemble! 
especiallj, what do they reaemble, if they are horn to enjoy life, and feel its 
blessings!" 

"They are like imprisoned ainglng-birds," replied I, "condemned to 
■wear out their lives in confinement, wKch they try to beguile by the exer- 
cise of aooompUshmentfl, which woald have adorned sooiety had they been 
1^ at large." 

" I shall be," returned Miss Vernon — " that is," said she, correcting her- 
self—" I should be rather like the wild hawfe, who, barred the free exercise 
of his soar through heaven, will dash himself to pieces against the bars of 
his cage. But to return to Rashleigh," said she, in a more lively tone, 
" you will think him the pleasantest man you ever saw in your life, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, — that is, for a week at least. If he could find out a blind 
mistress, never man would be so secure of conquest ; but the eye breaks the 
spell that enchants the ear. — But here we are in the court of the old hall, 
which looks fls wild and old-fashioned as any of its inmates. There is no 
great toilett®cpt at Osbaldiatone-Hall, you must know; but I must take 
off these things, they are so unpleasantly warm, — and the hat hurts Riy 
forehead, too," continued the lively girl, taking it off, and shaking down a 
profusion of sable ringlets, which, half laughing, half blushing, she sepa- 
rated witt her white slender fingers, in order to clear them away from her 
beautiful feoe and piercing hazel eyes. If there was any coquetry in the 
action, it was well disguised by the careless indifference of her manner. I 
could not help saying, "that,, judging of the family from what I saw, I should 
suppose the toilette a very unnecessary care." 

" That's very politely said — though, perhaps, I ought not to understand 
in what sense it was meant," replied Miss Vernon ; " but you will see a 
better apology for a little negligence, when you meet the Orsons you are to 
live amongst, whose forms no toilette could improve. But, as I said before, 
the old dinner-bell will clang, or rather clank, in a few minutes — -it cracked 
of its own accord on the day of the landing of King Willie, and my uncle, 
respecting its prophetic talent, would never permit it to be mended. So do 
you bold my palfrey, like a duteous knight, until I send some more humble 
squire to relieve you of the charge." 

She threw me the rein as if we had been acqudnted from our childhood, 
jumped from her saddle, tripped across the courtyard, and^ entered, at a 
side-door, leaving me in admiration of her beauty, and astonished with the 
overfrankness of her manners, which seemed the more extraordinary at a 
time when the dictates of politeness flowing from the court of the Grand 
Monarque Louis XIV., prescribed to the fair sex an unusual severity of 
decorum. I was left awkwardly enough stationed in the centre of the court 
of the old hall, mounted on one horse, and holding another in my hand. 

The building afforded little to interest a stranger, had I been disposed to 
consider it attentively ; the sides of the quadrangle were of various archi- 
tecture, and with their stone-shafted latticed windows, projecting turrets, 
and massive architraves, resembled the inside of a convent, or of one of 
the older and less splendid colleges of Oxford. I called for a domestic, but 
was for some time totally unattended to ; which was the more provoking, as 
I could perceive I was the object of curiosity to several servants, both male 
and female, from different parts of the building, who popped out their heads 
»nd withdrew them, like rabbits in a warren, oefore I could make a direct 
appeal to the attention of any individual. The return of the huntsmen and 
hounds relieved me from my embarrassment, and with some difficulty I got 
one clown to relieve me of the charge of the horses, and another stupid boor to 
guide me to the presence of Sir Hildobrand. This service he performed with 
much such grace and good-will, as a peasant who is 'compelled to act as guide 
to a hostile patrol ; and in the same manner I was obliged to guard against 
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his desei'ting me in tlie labjricift of low vaulted ^aaaagea which c 

to " Stun Hall/' as he called it, where I *as to be introduced to the gracious 

presence of my uncle. 

We did, however, at length leaj^h a, loflg vaulted room, floored with stone, 
where a range of oaken tobies, of a weight and size too massive ever to he 
moved aside, were already covered for dinner. This venerable apartment, 
which had witnessed the feasts of several generations of the Osbaldistone 
family, here also evidence of their success in field-sports. Huge antlers of 
deei", which might have been trophies of the hunting of Chevy Chaee, were 
ranged around the walls, iuterspersod with the stuffed sldns of hadgora, 
otters, martins, and other animals of the chase. Amidst some remnants of 
old armour, which had, perhaps, served against the Scotch, hung the more 
valued weapons of silvan war, cross-bows, guns of variona device and con- 
struction, nets, fishing-rods, otter-spears, hunting-poles, with many other 
singular devices and engines for takiig or killing garnet A few old pictures, 
dimmed with smoke, and stained with March heer, hung on the walls, repre- 
senting knights and ladies, honoured, doubtless, and renowneife their day ; 
those frowning fearfully from huge bushes of wig and of bearB^ and these 
looking delightfully with all their might at the roses which they brandished 
in their hands. 

I had just time to give a glance at these matters, when about twelve hlue- 
coated servants burst into the hall with much tumult and talk, each rather 
employed in directing his comrades than in discharging his own duty. 
Some brought blocks and billets to the fire, which roared, bla;ied, and as- 
cended half in smoke, half in flame, up a huge tunnel, with an opening wide 
enough to accommodate a stone seat within its ample vault, and which was 
fronted, by way of chimnev-piece, with a huge piece of heavy architecture, 
where the monsters of heraldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian 
chisel, grinned and ramped in red free-stone, now Japanned by tha smoke 
of centuries. Others of these old-fashioned serving-men bore huge smoking 
dishes, loaded with substantial fare ; others brought in cups, flagons, botties, 
yea barrels of liquor. All tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered and jostied, 
doing as little service with as much tumult as could well be imagined. At 
longQi, while the dinner ^M^j'ttfter various efforts, in the aot of being 
arranged upon the board,.^yi^lamoar much of men and do^s," the crack- 
ing of whips calculated foS^SS 'intimidation of the latter, voices loud and 
high, steps which, impressed by the heavy-heeled boots of the period, olal- 
'■— d like those in the statue of the Featin de i^'e»re,* announced the arrival 



of those for whose benefit the preparations were made. The hubbub a: 
the servants rather increased than diminished as this crisis approached. 
Some called to make haste, — others to take time, — some exhorted to st-and 
out of the way, and make room for Sir Hildebrand and the young squires, 
— some to close round the table, and be in the way, — some bawled to open, 
some to shut, a pair of folding-doors which divided the hall from a sort of 
gallery, as I afterwards learned, or withdrawing-room, fitted up with black 
wainscot Opened the doors were at lenj^th, and in rushed curs and men, 
— ^eight dogs, the domfestio chaplain, the village doctor, my six cousins, and 
my ungle. 
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If Sir Hildobrand OsJjaldiatone waa in no hurry to greet his nephew, of 
whose arrival he must hare been informed for some time, he had important 
avocations to allege in excuse. " Had seen thee sooner, lad," he osclaimed, 
after a rough shake of tlie hand, and a hearty welcome to Osbaldistone 
Hall, "hut had to see the hounds kennelled first. Thou art welcome to the 
Hall, lad-#|ere is thy cousin Peroie, th^ cousin Thomio, and thv cousin 
John — youl%3usin Dick, your cousin Wilired, and — stay, where s Eaah- 
leigh-ray, here's Raahleigh — take thy long body aside, Thornie, and 
let'a see fliy brotier a bit — your cousin Rashleigh. So, thy father has 
thought on the old Hall, and old Sir Hildebrand at last — better late than 
never—Thou artwelcome, lad, and there's enough. Where's mj little Die? 
— ay, here she com — thi is my ' D' mj wif 's b ther's daughter — 
the prettiest girl i urdl both th wh hmy — do now let's 
to tbe sirloin." — 

To gain some id f ti p wh h Id th 1 gv j must sup- 

pose, my dear Tre hm m gdbt ty ht suit which 

, had once been ri hly 1 d b t wh pi i tad b t mished by 
' many a November d D mb to S H Id b d tw thstanding 

ite abruptness of h p ^ t man h d t j d f h life, known 
courts and camps , had held a commission m the army whiLh encamped on 
Hounslow Heath previous to the Reiolution — and, recommended perhaps 
by his religion, had been knighted about the same penod by the unfortunate 
and ill-advised James II. But the Knight's dreams of further preferment, 
if he ever entertained any, had died away S* the crisis which drove his 

fiatron from the throne, and since that penM he had spent a sequestered 
ife upon his native domains. Notwithstanding his rusticity, however, Sir 
Hildebrand retained much of the exterior of a gentleman, and appeared 
among his sons as the remains of a Corinthian pillar, defaced and over- 
grown with moss and lichen, might havo looked, if contrasted with the 
rough unhewn masses of upright stones in Stonehengo, or any other druidieal 
temple. The sons were, indeed, heavy unadorned olocks as the eye would 
desire to look upon. Tall, stout, and comely, all and each of the live eldest 
seemed to want alike the Promethean fire of intellect, and the exterior grace 
and manner, which, in the polished world, sometimes supply mental defi- 
ciency. Their most valuable moral quality seemed to be the good-humour 
and content which was esprossod in tbeir heavy features, and their only 
pretence to accom^ishment was their dexterity in field sporta, for which 
alone they lived. The strong Gyas, and the strong Cioantnus, are not less 
distinguished by tbe poet, than the strong Percival, the strong Thorncliff, 
the strong John, Rionard, and Wilfred Osbaldiatones, were by outward 

But, as if to indemnify herself for a uniformity so uncommon in her 
productions. Dame Nature had rendered Bashleigb Osbaldistone a strikiue 
contrast in person and manner, and, as I afterwards learned, in («mper and 
talents, not only to his brothers, but to most men whom I had hitherto met 
with. When Porcio, Thornie, and Co. had respectively nodded, grinned, 
and pi-eset|ted their shouMer, rather than tbeir hand, as their father named 
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them to their new kinsman, Easlileigh stepped forward, and welcomed me 
to Oebaldistone Hall, with fie ait and manner jjf ft man of the world. His 
appearanee was not in itself prepossessing. He was of low stature, whereas 
all his brethren seemed to be desoendanta of Anak ; and, while they were 
handsomely formed, Eashleigh, though strong in perBon, was buU-neoked 
and eroEs-made, and from some early injury in Ms youth, had an imperfec- 
tion in his glut, ao mnoh resembling an absolute hal^ that many alleged that 
it formed tne obstacle to his taking orders ; the church of Home, as is well 
known, admitting none to the olerioal profession who labours under any 
personal deformity. Others, howeyer, ascribed this unsightly defect to a 
mere awkward habit, and contended that it did not amount to a personal 
disqualification from holy orders. 

The features of Bashleigh were such, as, having looked upon, we in T^n 
wish to banish from our memory, to which they recur as objects of painful 
curiosity, although we dwell upon them with a feeling of dislike, and even 
of disgust. It waa not the aotoal plainnesB of his fece, taken separately 
froin the meaning, which made this strong impression. His features were, 
indeed, irregular, but they were by no means ynlgar ; and hie keen dark 
eyes, and shaggy eyebrows, redeemed his faoe from the charge of common- 
place ugliness. But there was in these eyes an expression of art and design, 
and, on provocation, a ferocity tempered by caution, which nature had 
made obvious to the most ordinary physiognomist, perhaps with the same 
intention that she has ^ven the rattle to the poisonona snake. As if to 
compensate him for these disadvantages of estenor, Eashleigh Osbaldistone 
was possessed of a voice the most soft, mellow, and rich in its tones that I 
ever heard, and was. at no loss for language of every sort suited to so fine 
an organ. His first sentence of welcome was hardly ended, ere I internally 
agreed with Miss Vernon, that my new kinsman would make an instant 
conquest of a mistress whose ears alone were to judge his oause. He was 
about to place himself beside me at dinner, but Miss Ternon, who, as .the 
only female in the family, arranged all such matters according to her own 
pleasure, contrived that I ahoula sit betwixt I'horneUff and herself ; and it 
can scarce be doubted that I iavoured this more advantagoous arransement. 

""Iwant to speak with you," l)be said, 'and I have placed honest Thornie 
betwixt Eashleigh and yow on purpose He will be like — ■ 



while I, your earliest acquaintance in this intelleetual family, ask of jou 
how yon like us all ?'' 

"A very comprehensive guesiaon, Miss Vernon, considering how short 
while I have been at Osbaldistone-HaU." 

"0, the philosophy of oar family lies on the surface — there are minute 
shades distingnishing the individuals, which require the eye of an intelli- 
gent observer ; but the species, as naturalists I believe caU it, may be dis- 
tinguished and characterised at once." 

"My five elder cousins, then, are, I presume, of pretty nearly the same 



"Tes, they form a hapny compound of sot, gamekeeper, bully, horse- 
jockey, and fool ; but as tJiey s^ there cannot be found two leaves on the 
same tree exadJy alike, so these happif ingredients, being mingled in some- 
what various proportions in each individual, make an agreeable variety for 
these who like to study oharact-er." 

" Give me a eketeh, if you please. Miss Vernon." 

"You shall have them all in a family-piece, at full length — the favour is 
*flo easily granted to foe refused. Percie, the son and heir, has more of the 
sot than of the gamekeeper, bully, horse-jockey, or fool — My precious 
Thornie is more of the bully than the sot, gamekeeper, jockey, or fool — 
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John, who sleeps whole weeks amount the hills, has moat of ihe gain&- 
keeper — The jootey is pow^folwith Dioton, who ridaa two hundred miles 
hy daj and night to be bought and sold at a horse-race — And the fool pre- 
dominates so muoh over Wufred's other quaUtiea, that he may be termed a 

" A goodly collection, Miss Ternon, and the individual varieties belong to 
n, most interesting species. But is there no room on the canvass for Sir 
Hildebrand." 

" I love my uncle," was her reply r " I owe him some kindness (such it 
was meant for at least), and I will leave you to draw his picture yourself, 
when you know him better." 

"Come," thought I to myself, "I am glad there is some forbearance. 
After all, who would have looked for such hitter satire from a creatare so 
young, and so esquisitfily beautiful?" 

" Yon are thinking of me," she said, bending her dark eyes on me, as if 
she meant to pierce through my very soul. 

" I certaiplv was," I replied, with some embarrassment at the determined 
suddenness 'of the question, and then, endeavouring to give a complimentary 
turn to my frank avowal — "How is it possible I should think of anything 
else, seated as I hayo the happiness to be V 

She smiled with such an expression of ooncentrat«d haaghUne "■- 



3 could have thrown into ber countenance. "I must inform vou at 

onoe, Mr. Oshaldistone, that compliments are entirely lost upon me ; do not, 
therefore, throw away jour pretty sayings — they serve fine gentlemen who 
travel in the counti^, instead of the toys, beads, and bracelets which navi- 
gators carry to propitiate the savage innabitants of newly discovered lands. 
Do not exhaust your stock in trade; — jou will find natives in Northumber- 
land to whom your fine things will recommend you — ^on me they would be 
utterly thrown away, for I happen to know their real value." 

I was silenced and confounded. 
■ " You remind me at this moment," siud the young lady, resuming her 
lively and indifferent manner, " of the fairy tile where the man finds all the 
money which he had carried to market suddenly changed into pieces of 
date. I have cried down and ruined yon^hoh" stock of oompEmentfti'y 
discourse by one unlucky observation. BuPEOBip npver mind it — Yon are 
belied, Mr. Oshaldistone, unless you have i^^b better conversation than 
thase jadeurs, which every gentleman with a toupet thinks himself obliged 
to recite to an unfortunate rirl, merely because flie la dressed in silk and 
gauze, while he wears supemne cloth with embroidery Your natural paces, 
;is any ot my five cousins might say, are far preferable to your complimentary 
-imble. Endeavour to forget my unlucky sex ;. call me Tom Vernon, if you 
iiavB a mind, hut speak to me as you would to a friend and companion ; you 
Iiave no idea how much I shall like you." 

" That would be a bribe indeed," returned I. 

" Again 1" replied Miss Vernon, holding up her finger; "I told you I 
would not bear the shadow of a compliment. And now, when you have 
pledged my uncle, who threatona you with what he calls a brimmer, I will 
tell you what you think of me." 

The bumper being pledged by me, as a dutiful nephew, and acme other 
jjeneral intercourse of the table having taken place, the continued and 
business-like clang of knivea and forks, and the aevolion of cousin Thorn- 
cliff on my right Sand, and cousin Dickon, who aate on Miss Vernon's leili, 
to the huge quantities of meat with which they heaped their plates, made 
them serve as two occasional partitions, separating us from the rest of the com- 
pany, and leaving us to onv tSte-ii-tlte. "And now," s^d I, "^ive me leave 
to ask you franldy, MiasVernon, what you suppose I am thinking of you! — : 
I could tell you what I really do think, but you have interdicted praise." 

"I do not want your assistance. I am conjurer enough to tell your 
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thoughta without it. Tou need not open the casement of jour bosom ; I 
see Hirough it. You think me a, strange bold girl, half coquette, half romp; 
desirous of attracting attention by the freedom of her manners and loudaess 
of hei" conversation, tieeaase she fe ignorant of what the Spectator calls the 
BofWr graces of the sex; and perhaps you think I haye some partioalar 
plan, of storming . you into admiration. I should bo sorry to shock your 
self-opiaion, but you ware never more mistaken. All the confidence I have 
reposed in you, I would have given as readily to your father, if I thought 
ho could have understood me. I am in this happv family as much secluded 
from intelligent listeners ae Saneho in the Sierra Morena, and when oppor- 
tunity offers, I must speai or die. I assure you I would'not have told yon 
a word of all this.curions intelligence, had I cared a pin who knew it or 
knew it not." 

" It is very cruel in yon. Miss Vernon, to take away all particular marks 
of favour from your communications, but 1 must receive them on jonr own 
terms. — You have not included Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistono in your domes- 
tic sketches." 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remaik, and hastily answered, in a much 
lower tone, " Not a word of Eashleigh i His ears are so acute wheu hie 
selfishness is interested, that the sounds Wftitld reach him even through the 
mass of Tliornoliff's person, stuffed as it is with beef, venison-pasty, and . 
pudding." 

" Yea," I replied ; " but peeping past the living screen which divides us, 
before I put the question, I perceived that Mr. Eashleigh's chair was empty 

— ha has left the table." 

" I would not have you be too sure of thaf^" Miss Vernon replied. "Take 
my advice, and when you speak of Rashleigh, get up to the top of Otter- 
scope-hiil, where you can see for twenty miles round you in every direction 

— stand on the very peak, and e^ak in whispers ; and, after eh, don't be 
too sure that the bird of the iwr will not carry the matter. Eashleigh has 
been ray tutor for four years ; we are mutually tired of each ofiier, and we 
shall heartily rejoice at our approaching separation." 

" Mr. Rashleigh leaves Osbaldistone-Hall, then V 

"Yes, in a few days; — did you not know that? — your father m.ust keep 
his resolutions much more secret than Sir Hildebrand. Why, when mj" 
undo was informed that you ware to be his guest for some time, and that 
your father desired to have one of his hopeful sons to fill up the lucrative 
situation in his counting-house which was vacant by j^our obstinacy, Mr. 
Francis, the good knight held a. cow pUnicre of al! his family, including 
the butler, housekeeper, and gamekeeper. This reverend assembly of tho 
peers and household officers of Osbaldistone-Hall was not convoked, as yoo 
may suppose, to elect your substitute, because, as Rashleigh alone possessed 
more arithmetic tlian was necessary to calculate the odds on a fighting cook, 
none but he could be supposed qualified for the situation. But some solemn 
sanction was necessary for transforming Rashleigh' s destination from 
stnrving as a Catholic priestj to thriving as a wealthy banker ; and it was 
not without some reluctance that the acquiescence of the assembly was 
obtained to such an act of degradation." 

" I can conceive the scruples — but how were they got over?" 

"By the general wish, I oelieve, to get Rashleigh out of the house," re- 
plied Miss Vernon. "Although youngest of the family, he has somehow 
or oliier sot the entire manaaement of al! the others ; and every one is sen- 
sible of the subjection, thou^ they cannot shake it off. If any one opposes 
him, he is sure to rue having done so before the year goes about ; and if 
you do him a very important service, you may rue it still more." 

" At that rate," answered I, smiling, " I should look about me ; for I have 
been the cause, however unintentionally, of his change of situation," 

" Yes ; and whether he regards it as an advantage or disadvantage, he 
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will owe you a grudge for it — Bat here comes cheese, radiaheB, and a 
bumper to church and king, the hint for chaplaiiia and Iadi«s to disappear; 
and I, the sole representatiTe of womanhood at Osbaldistone-Hall, retreat, 
a£ in duty bound." 

She ranished as she spoke, leaving me in astonishment at the mingled 
oharaoter of shrewdness, audacity, and frankness, which hec conversatiou 
displayed. I despjur conveying to you the least idea of her manner, al- 
though I have, as nearly as I can remember, imitated her language. In 
fact, there was a mixture of untaught simplicity, as weU as nutive ehrewd- 
Boes and haughty boldneaa in her manner, and ail were modified and recom- 
mended by the play of the most beautiful features I had ever beheld. It 
is not to be thought that, howcTei- strange and uncommon I might think 
her Uberal and unreserved communications, a young man of two-aad-twenty 
was likely to be severely critical on a beautiful girl of eighteen, for not 
observing a proper distance towards him, On the contrary, I was equally 
diverted and flattered bj Miss Vernon's confidence, and that notwithstand- 
ing her declaration of its being conferred on me solely because I was the 
first auditor who occurred, of intelligence enough to comprehend it. With 
the presumption of my age, certainly not diminished by my residence in 
Prance, I imagined that well-tbnved features, and a handsome person, both 
which I conceived myself to possess, were not unsuitable ([uaMcations for 
the confidant of a young beauty. My vanity thus enlisted m Miss Vecnon's 
behalf, I waa far from judging her with severity, merely for a frankness 
which I supposed was in some degree justified by my own personal merit; 
and the feelings of partialitj, which her beauty, and the singularity of her 
situation, were of Uiemselves calculated to esoit*, were enhanced by my 
opinion of her penetration and judgment in her choice of a friend. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the bottle circulated, or rather 
flew, around the table in unceasing revolution. My foreign education had 
given me a distaate to intemperance, then and yet too common a vice among 
my counfrymen. The eonversation which seasoned such orgies was as little 
to my taste, and if any thing oould render it more disgusting, it was the 
relationship of the company. I therefore seized a lucky opportunity, and 
made my escape through a side-door, leading I knew not whither, rather 
than endure any longer the sight of father and sons practising the samo 
degrading intemperance, and holding the same coarse and disgusting con- 
versation. I was pursued, of course, as I had expwited, to be reclamed by 
force, as a deserter fiwm the shrine of Bacchus. When I heard the whoop 
and hollo, and the tramp of the heavy boots of my pursuers on the winding 
stwr which I was descending, I plainly foresaw I should be overtaken un- 
less I could ^t into the open air. I therefore threw open a casement In the 
staircase, which looked into an old-£ishioned garden, and as the height did 
not exceed sis feet, I jumped out without hesitation, and soon heard, far 
behind, the "hey whoop ! stole away 1 stole away!" of my baffled pursuers. 
I ran down one alley, walked fost up another ; and then, conceiving myself 
out of all danger of pursuit, I slackened my pace into a quiet stroB, enjoy- 
ing the cool air which the heat of the wine I had been obliged to swallow, 
as well as that of my rapid retreat, rendered doubly grateful. 

As I sauntered on, I found the gardener hard at bis evening employ- 
ment, and saluted him, as I paused to look at his work. " Good even, my 

"Gude e'en — gude e'en t'ye," answered the man, without looking up, 
and in a tone which at onoe indicated his northern extraction. 

" Pine weather for your work, my friend." 

"It's no that muckle to be compleened o'," answered the man, with Ihat 
limited degree of praise. which gardenera and farmers usually bestow ..on 
tho.vary beat weather. Then raising his head, as if to see who spoke to 
him, he touched his Scotch bonnet with an air of respect, as he observed. 
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"Eh, gude safe ua! — it's a sight for sair eon, to see a gold-laced jeistieeor 
in die Ha' garden sae late at e en." 

"A gold-laced what, my good friend t" 

" Ou, a ieistieoor* — that's a jacket like your ain, there. Tiiey hae other 
ihingfl to do wi' them up yonder — unbattoning them to make room foi' the 
heef and the bag-puddingB, and the claret-wine, na« doubt — that's the ordi- 
nary for evening lecture on this side the Border." 

" There's no such plenty of good ohaer in yflur country, my good friend," 
1 replied, " as to tempt you to sit so Ute at it." 

*' Hoat, sir, ye ken little about Scotland ; it's no for want of gudo vivers 
— the best of fish, flesh, and fowl h&e we, by sybos, ingans, tumeeps, and 
other garden iruiL Bat we hae manse and discretion, and are moderate of 
our mouths; — but here, frae the kitchen to tiie ha', it's fill and fetch mair, 
frae the tae end of tie four-and-twen(^ till the tother. Even their fast days 
— they ca' it iasting when they hae the best o' sea-flsh frae Hartlepool and 
Sunderland by lana carriage, forbye trouts, grilses, salmon, and a' the lare 
o't, and 30 they make their very fasting a kind of lusuty and abomination; 
and then the awfu' masses and matins of the ptiir deceived souls — But I 
shouldna speak about them, for your honour will be a Eoman, I'se warrant, 
like the lave." 

"Not I, my friend ; I was bred an English, preabytorian, or dissenter." 

" The right hand of fellowship to your honour, then," quoth the ^dener, 
with as much alacrity as his hard features were capable of expressing, and, 
as if to show that his good-will did not rest on words, -he plucked lorth a 
huge horn snuff-box, or muD, as he called it, and proffered a pinch with, a 
most fraternal grin. 

Having accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he had been long a domestio 
at Osbaldisfane-Hall f 

" I have been fighting with wild beasts at Bphesus," said he, looking to- 
wards tie building, "for the best part of tiiese foar-and-twenty years, as 
sure as my name's Andrew Fairseryioe." 

" But, my excellent friend Andrew Fairseryioe, if your religion and your 
temperance are so much offended by Roman rituals. and southern hospi- 
tality, it seems to me that you must haye been putting yourself to an unne- 
cessary penance alt this while, and that you might haye found a seryioe 
where they eat less, and are more orthodox in their worship. I dare say it 
cannot be want of skill which prevented your being placed more to your 
satisfaction." 

" It disna become mo to speak to flie point of my qualifications," said 
Andrew, looking round him wilJi great complacency; "but nae doubt I 
should understand my trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred in the parish 
of Dreepdaily, where they raise lang-kale under glass, and force the early 
nettles for their spring kde. And, to speak truth, I hae been flitting evei-y 
term these four-and-twenty years ; but when the time comes, there's aye 
something to saw that I would like to see sawn, — or something to maw that 
I would Rke to see mawn, — or something to ripe that I would like to see 
ripen, — and sae I e'en daik^r on wi' the family frae year's end to year's 
end. And I wad say for certain, that I am gaun to quit at Canolemas, 
only I was just as positive on it twenty years syne, and I find mjsell still 
turning up the mouls here, for a' that, Forbye that, to tell your honour 
the evendown truth, tiere's nae better place ever offered to Andrew. But 
if your honour wad wush me to ony place where I wad hear pure doctrine, 
and hae a free cow's grass, and a eot, and a yard, and mair than ton punds 
of annual fee, and where there's nae loddy about the town to count the 
apples, I'se hold mysell muckle indebted t' ye." 
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" Bravo, Andrew ! I perooiye jou'll lose no preicrment for waut of ask- 
ing patronage." 

" I eanna see what for I should," replied Andrew ; " it's no a generation 
to wait till ane's worth's discovered, I trow." 

" But you are no friend, I observe, to lie ladiea." 

",Na,by mj ti'oth, I keep up the first gardener's quarrel to them. They're 
fesheoua bargains — aje crying for apriooeks, pears, plums, and apples, sum- 
mer and winter, without distiriotion o' seasons ; but we hae na* slices o' the 
spare rib here, be praised for'tl except auld Martha, and she's weel eneugh 
pleased wi' Hie freedom o' the berry-bushes to her sister's weans, when tlicy 
come to drink tea in a holiday in the housekoepcr's room, and wi' a wheeii 
codlings now and then for her ain private supper." 
. " You forget your young mistress." 

" What mistress do I forget !—whae's that?" 



" Tour young mistress. Miss Vernon. 

"■What! the lassie Vernon ?.:- She's nao mistresB o' mine, man. 1 wish 
she was her ain mistress ; and I wish she mayca be some other body's mis- 
tress or it's lang — She's a wild slip that." 

" Indeed !" said I, more interested than I cared to own to myself, or to 
show to lie fellow^ — ."why, Andrew, you know all ihe secrets of tliis 
iamily." 

" If I ken them, I can keep them," said Andrew ; " they winna work in 
my wame like barm in a barrel, I'se warrant ye. Miss Die is ^ but it's 
neither beef nor brose o' mine." 

And he began to dig with a groat semblance of assiduity. 

" What is Miss Vernon, Andrew ? I am a friend of the family and should 
like to know." 

" Other than a gude ane, I'm fearing," said Andrew, closing one eye hard, 
and shaking hie head with a grave and mysterious look — "something glee'd 
— your honour understands me ?" 

" I cannot say I do," said I, " Andrew ; but I should like to hear you ex- 
plain yourself;" and therewithal I slipped a crown-piece into Andrew's 
horn-hard hand. The touch of the silver made him grin a ghastly smile, 
as he nodded slowly, and thrust it into his breeches pocket; and then, like 
a man who well understood that there was value to be returned, stood up, 
and rested his arms on his spade, with his features composed into the m<ist 
important gravity, as for some serious communication. 

"Ye maun ken, thsa, yoimg gentleman, since it imports you to know, 
that Miss Vernon is" 

Here breaking off, he sucked in both his cheeks, lill his lantern jaws and 
long chin assumed the appearance of a pair of nui^crackers ; winked hard 
once more, frowned, shook his head, and seemed to think his physiognomy 
had completed the information which his tongue had not fully told, 

" Good God 1" said I — " so young, so beautiful, so early lost !" 

"Troth, ye may say sae — she's in a manner lost, body and saul; forby 
being a Papist, I ae uphaud her for"^^E.d his northern caution prevailed, 
and he was again silent. 

" For what, sir ?" said I, sternly. " I insist on knowing the plain mean- 
ing of all this." 

" Ou, just for the bitterest Jacobite in the haiil ahire." 

"Pshawl a Jacobite I— is tiiat all?" 

Andrew looked at me with some astonishment, at hearing his information 
treated so lightly; and then muttering, "Awed, it's the warst thing I ken 
aboot the lassie, howsoe'or," he resumed his spade, like the King of the 
Vandals, in Marmontel's late novel. 
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I K>UND out with some diffioultj the apartment which w.as dostined ftr 
my accommcMiatioa i and, having secured myself the necessary aood-wilt 
ajid attention from my uncle's aomestios, hy using the means they were 
most capahle of oomprehending, I secluded myself there for the remainder 
of the evening, conjeoturing, from the fair way in whioh I had left my new 
relatives, as well as from tie distant noise which continued to echo from 
the stone-hall {as their banqueting-room was oaOed), that they were not 
likely to be fttting oompany for a sober mam, 

" What could my father mean by sending me to be an inmate in thia 
strange family?" was my first and most natural reflection. My uncle, it 
was plain, received me as one who was to make some stay with him, and 
his rude hospitality rendered him as indifferent as King Hsd to the number 
of those who fed at his cost. But it was plain my presence or ahaenoe would 
be of as little importance in his eyes as that of one of his blue-coated serv- 
ing.men. My cousins were mere cabs, in whose company I might, if I liked 
it, unlearn whatever decent manners, or elegant accomplishmenta, I had 
acquired, but where I could attain no information beyond what regarded 
worming dogs, rowelling horses, and following foses; I could only ima^ne 
one reason, which was probably the true one. My father considered the life 
which was led at Oebddistane-Hall, as the natural and inevitable pursuit 
of all country gentlemen, and he was desirous, by giving me an opportunity 
of seeing that with which he knew I should be disgusted, to reconcile me, 
if possible, to take an aoiave share in his own business. In the meantime, 
ho would take Eashleigh Oshaldistone into the counting-house. But he had 
an hundred modes of providing for him, and.thatadvantageoualj', whenever 
,he chose to get rid of him. &i that, although I did feel a certain qualm of 

— -~:- 1 having been the means of introducing Eashleigh, being such 

3scribed by Miss Ternon, into my father's business — perhaps 
—I subdued it by the reflection that my father was com- 
plete master of his own affairs — a man not to be imposed upon, or influ- 
enced by any one — and that all I knew to the young gentleman's prejudice 
was through tie medium of a singular and giddy girl, whose ooramunioa- 
tions were made with an injudicious frankness, wniSi might warrant me in 
supposing her conclusions had been hastily or inaccurately formed. Then 
mjmind naturally turned to Miss Temon herself ; her extreme beauty; her 
very peculiar situation, relying solely upon her refleotious, and her own 
spirit, for guidance and protection ; and her whole character offering that 
variety and spirit which piques our curiosity, and engages our attention in 
spite of ourselves. I had sense enough to consider the neighbourhood of 
this singular young lady, and the chance of our being thrown into very 
close and frequent intercourse, as adding to the dangers, while it relieved 
the dulness of Osbaldistone-Hall ; but I could not, with the fullest exertion 
of my prudence, prevail upon myself to regret exoesaively Uiis new and par- 
ticular hazard to which I was to be esposed. This scruple I also setUed as 
young men settle most difficulties of the kind — I would be very cautious, 
always on my guard, consider Miss Vernon rather as a companion than an 
intimate ; and all would do well enough. With these reflections I fell asleep. 
Miss Vernon, of course, forming the last subject of my contemplation. 

Whether I dreamed of her or not, I cannot satisfy you, for I was tired, 
and slept soundly. But she was the first person I thought of in tiie mom- 
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ing, when waked at dawn by the cheerful notes of the huDting-horn. To 
Btart up, and direct mj horse to be sa^ldled, was mj first movement; and 
in a few minutes I was in the eourt-jard, where men, dogs, and horses, were 
in full preparation. My unele, who, perhaps, was not entitled to expect a 
very alert sportsman in. his nephew, bred as he had been in foreign parte, 
seemed rather surprised to see me, and I thought his morning salutation 
■wanted something of the hearty and hospitable tone which distinguished hia 
first welcome. " Art l^ere, lad ?— aj, youth's aye rathe — ^but look to thygell 
— mind the old song, lad — 

He th^lgallopB hi! holM (m^BlacJiBUme edge 

I believe there are few jounff men, and those very sturdy moralists, who 
would not rather be taxed with some moral peccadillo than with want of 
knowledge in horsemanship. As I was by no means defleient either in skill 
or couraee, I resented my uncle's insinuation accordingly, and assured him 
he would find me up wit^ the hounds. 

" 1 doubtna, lad," waa hia reply ; " thou'rt a rank rider, I'se -warrant 
thee — but take heed. Thy father sent thee here to me to be bitted, and I 
doabt I must ride thee on the curb, or we'll hae some one lo ride thee on 
: the halter, if I takena the better heed." 

As this speech was totally uninielligihle to me-7-as, besides, it did not 
seem to be delivered for my nse, or benefit, but was spoken as it were aside, 
and aa if expressing aloud something which was passing through the mind 
6t my much-honoured uncle, I concluded it must either refer to my deser- 
tion of the bottle on the preceding evening, or that my uncle's morning hours 
being a little discomposed by the revels of the night before, his temper had 
suffered in proportion. I only made the passing rettecUon, that if he played 
the ungracious landlord, I would remain the shorter while his guest, and 
then hastened t» salute Miss Temon, who advanced cordially to meet me. 
Some show of greeting also passed between my cousins and me ; but aa I 
saw them maliciously bent upon criticising my dress and accoutrements, 
from the oap to tfae stirrup-irons, and sneering at whatever had a new or 
foreign appearance, I exempted myself from the task of paying them mneh 
attention ; and assuming, in requital of their grins and wliispera, an air of 
the utmost indifference and contempt, I attached myself to Miss Vernon, aa 
the only person in the party whom I could regard as a suitable companion. 
By her side, therefore, we sallied forth to the destined cover, which was a 
diDgle or comie on the side of an extensive common. As we rode thither, I 
observed t« Diana, " that I did not see my cousin Rashleigh in the field ;" 
to which she replied, — "0 no — he's a mighty hunter, but it's after the 
fashion of Nimrod, and hia game is man." 

The doga now bi'ushed into thecover, with the apj>ropriaf« encouragement 
from the hunters — all waa business, bustle, and activity. My cousins were 
soon too much interested in the business of the morning to take any further 
notice of me, unless that I overheard Dickon the horse-jockey whisper to 
Wilfred the fool — " Look thou, an oui- French cousin be nat off a' first 

To which Wilfred answered, " Like enow, for he has a queer outlandish 
binding on'a castor." 

■ Thorneliff, however, who in his rude way seemed not absolutely insensible 
fti the beauty of his kinswoman, appeared determined to keep us company 
more closely than his brothers,— perhaps to watch what passed betrnxt Miss 
Vernon and me — perhaps to enjoy my expected mishaps in the ch^e. In 
the last particular he was disappointed. After beating in vain for the 
greater part of the morning, a fox was at lengtli found, who led us a chaae 
of two hours; in the course of which, notwithst-anding the ill-omened French 
binding upon my hat, I sustained my character as a, horseman to the admi- 
ration of my uncle and Misa Vernon, and the secret diaappointmeut of those 
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■n'lio expeeta^ me to disaraoe it. Roynai'd, however, firoTcd too wily for his 

?ursuorB, ivnd the hounds were at fiiult, I could at this time observe in Mies 
eruou'a manner an impatience of.the close attendance wliicli we reeeived 
from Thomcliff Osbaldistone ; and, as that active-spirited young lady never 
hesitated at taking the readiest means to gratify any wish of tie moment, 
she said to him, m a tone of reproach — " I wonder, Thomie, what keeps 
you dangling at mj horse's crupper all this morning, when you know the 
earths above Woolverton-miil are not stopt" 

" I know no such an thing then. Miss Die, for the miller swore himself as 
black as night, that he stofit them at twelve o'clock midnight that was." 

"0 fie upon you, Thomie ! would you trust to a miller's word? — and 
these earths, too, where we lost the fox three times this season I and you ou 
your grey mare, that can gallop there and back in ten minutes I" 

" Well, Miss Die, I'se go to W oolverton tJien, and if the eai^'s are not 
stopt, I'se raddie Dick the miller's bones for him." 

"Do, my dear Thornie ; horsewhip the rascal to purpose— via — fly away, 
and about it;" — Thomcliff went off at the gallop— '"or get' horse whipt your- 
self, which will serve mj purpose just as well. — I must tea«h them all disci- 
pline and obedience to the word of command. I am raising a regiment, 
jou must know. Thomie shall he my sergeant-major, Dickon my riding- 
master, and Wilfred, with his deep dub-a-dub tones, that speak but three 
syllables at a time, my kettle-drumraer." 

" And Rftshleigh V 

"Eashleigh shall be my scoutrm aster." 

" And will you find no emplovment for me, most lovely 1 I ? 

" Tou shall have the choice of being paymaster or plund rat to th 
corps. But see how the dogs puzzle about there. Come M F nk I 
Boent's cold ; they won't recover it there this while ; foil w m I h a 
view to show you." 

And in fact, she cantered up to the top of a gentle hill, mm In an 
extensive prospect. Casting her eyes around,, to see that w n a 

us, she drew up her horse beneath a few birch trees, which d f n 

the rest of the hunting-field—" Do yon see yon peaked, brown, heathy hill, 
having something like a whitish speck upon the side ?" 

"Terminating that long ridge of broken moorish uplands? — I see it dis- 
tincfly." 

"That whitish speck is a rock called Hawkesmore-orag, and Hawkes- 
more-orag is in Scotland." 

•' Indeed ? I did not think we had been so near Scotland." 

" It is HO, I assure you, and your horse will carry you there in two hours." 

" I shall hardly give him the trouble ; why, the distance must be eighteen' 
miles as the crow Sies." 

" You may have my mare, if you t^iin^ her less blown — I say, that in 
two hours you may be in Sootiand." 

"And 1 say, that I have so little desire to be there, that if my horse's 
head were over the Border, I would not give his tail the trouble of follow- 
ing.. What should I do in Scotland?" 

" Provide for your safety, if I must speak plainly. Do you understand 
me now, Mr. Prank?" 

" Not a whit ; you are more and more oracular." 

"Then, on my word, you either mistrust me most unjustly, and are a 
better dissembler than Eashleigh Oshaldistone himself, or you know nothing 
of what is imputed to you ; and then no wonder you stare at me in that 
gra,ve manner, which I can scarce see without lauding." 

" Dpon my word of honour. Miss Vernon," said I, with an impatient 
feeling of her childish disposition to mfcrth, "I have not the most distant 
conception of what you mean. I. am happy to afford you any subject of 
amusement, but I am quite ignorant ia what it consists. 

YoL. III. — 6 
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3 enough. Do jou know one Moray, ( 



" Tho onlj man with whom I travelled for any length of time was a fel- 
low whose Boul seemed to lie in his portmanteau." 

" Then it was like the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garoiae, which lay 
among tJie ducats in his leathern purse. That man. has been robhed, and 
he. has lodged an information agamst you, as connected with the violence 
done to him." 

" You jest, Miss Vernon i" 

" I do not, I aaanre you — the thing is an absolute fa^it," 

" And do you," said I, with strong indignation, which I did not attempt 
ta suppress, " do you suppose me capable of meriting such a charge ?" 

"You would call me out for it, Isuppose, had I the advantage of bejne 
a man — You may do so aa it is, if yon Eke it — I can shoot flying, as well 
(18 leap a^ve-barred gate." 

"And, are oolonel of a regiment of horse besides," replied I, reflect- 
ing how idle it was lo bo angry with her — " But do explain tho present jest 

"There's no jest whatever," said Diana; "you aie accused of robbing 
this man, and my uncle believes it as well as I did." 

" Upon my honour, I am greatly obliged to my friends for their good 
opinion !" 

'' Now do not, if you can help it, snort, and stare, and snuff the wind, 
and look so exceedingly Uke a startled horse ^ There's no such offence as 
you suppose — you are not charged with any petty larceny, or vulgar 
felony — by no means. This fellow was carrying money from Government, 
both specie and bills, to pay the troops in the north ; and it is said he has 
been also robbed of some despatches of great consequence." 

" And so it is high treason, then, and not simple robbery, of which I am 
accused !" 

" Certainly — which, you know, has been in all ages accounted the crime 
of a gentieman. You will flnd plenty in this country, and one not far from 
your elbow, who think it a merit to distrCHH the Hanoverian government by 
every means possible." 

"Neither my politics nor my morals. Miss Ternon, are of a description 



" I really begin to believe that you are a presbyterian and Hanoverian in 
good earnest. But what do you propose to do?" 

"Instantly to refute this atrocious calumny.-— Before whom," I asked, 
"was this extraordinary accusation laid?" 

" Before old Squire Inglewood, who had sufficient unwillingness to receive 
it He sent tidings to my uncle, I suppose, that he might smuggle you 
away into Scotland, out of reach of the warrant. But ray uncle is sensible 
tiiat his religion and old predilections render him obnoxious to Government, 
and that, were he caught playing booty, he would be disarmed, and j>ro- 
bably dismounted (which would be the worse evil of the two), as a Jacobite, 
papist, and suspected person."* 

" I can conceive that, sooner than lose his hunters, he would give up his 

"His nephew, nieces, sons — daughters, if he had them, and whole 
generation, said Diana ; — " therefore trust not to him, even for a single 
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moment, but make the beat of your wiiy before they can serve the 
warrant." 

"That I shall certainly do; but it shall be to iio house of this Squire 
Inglewood — Which way does it lie?" 

"About five miles on, in the low ground, behind yonder plantations — 
you may see the tower of the elook-hoiise." 

" I will be there in a few minutes," said I, putting m.y horse in motion. 

" And 1 will go with you, and show you the way," Siwd Diana, putting 
her palfrey also to the trot. 

" Do not tbink of it, Miss Vernon," I replied. " It is not — permit me 
the freedom of a friend — it is not proper, eoarcely even delicate, in you to 
go with me on such an errand as I am now upon. 

" I underatand your meaning," siud Miss veruon, a slight blush crossing 
her haughty brow ; — "it is plainly spoken ;" and after a moment's pause 
she added, "and I believe kindly meant." 

"It is indeed, Miss Vernon. Can you think me insensible of the in- 
terest you show me, or nngrateful for it?" BMd I, with even more earnest- 
ness than I could have wished to express. " Yonrs is meant for true kind- 
ness, shown best at the hour of need. But I must not, for your own sake — 
for the chance of misconstruction^ — suffer you to pursue the dictates of 
your generosity ; this is so public au occasion — it is almost like venturing 
mto an open court of justice." 

" And if it were not almost, but altogether entering into an open court 
of jastice, do, you think I would not go there if I thought it right, and 
wished to protect a friend? You have no one to stand by you — you are a 
sti'anger; and here, in the outskirts of the kingdom, country justices do 
odd things. My uncle has no desire to embroil himself in your affair ; 
Eaahleigh is absent, and were he here, ttere is no knowing which side 
he might tate; ttie rest are all more stupid and brutal one than another. 
I wiE go with you, and I do not fear being able to serve you. I am 
no fine lady, to be terrified to deatb witb law-books, hard words, or big 

" But, my dear Miss Vernon" — 

"But, my dear Mr. Francis, be patient and quiet, and let me take my 
own way ; for when I take tie bit between lay teeth, there is no bridle will 

Flattered with' the interest so lovely a creature seemed to take in my fate, 
yet vexed at the ridiculous appearance I should make, by carrying a girl of 
eighteen along with me as an advocate, and seriously concerned for the mis- 
t ti to wh' h h m f m'ght b paid ured to com- 
htl It toacmpymtoSq Igl wood The self-willed 

g I told m 6 dly th t m d is w ! 1 telj n vain; that 

hisf"^ hm dti t that of being 

n t d b t 1 ttl t t h m h Id d t b d a friend in 

11 d II th t I Id y tl Ij t m ht be ery well for 

p tt w 11-ed catdwilbh dm fm tow bo rding-sohool, 

h t d d t pply to h wh was af tom d to m d b dy's opinion 
but her own. 

While she spoke thus, we were advancing hastily towards Inglewood- 
Place, while, aa if to divert me from the task of furdier remonstrance, she 
drew a ludicrous picture of the magistrate and his clerk. — Inglewood was — 
according to her description — a whitewashed Jacobite ; that is, one whff 
having been long a non-juror, like most of tJie other gentleijien of the 
country, had lately qualified himself to act as a justice, by taking the oaths 
to Government. "He had done so," she said, "in compliance with the 
urgent request of most of his brother squires, who saw, with regret, that the 
panadiom of silvan sport, the game-laws, were likely to fall into disuse for 
want of a magistrate who would enforce them ; the nearest acting justice 
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being the Mayov of Newoastle, and he, as being rather inclined to the con- 
Humption of the game when properly dressed, tiiaii to its preservation when 
alive, -was more partial, of course, to the cause of the poacher than of the 
sportsman. Besolving, therefore, that it was expedient some one of their 
namher should saerilice the soruplea of Jacobitioal loyalty to the good of 
the community, the Northumbrian country gentlemen imposed the duty on 
Inglewood, who, being very inei't in most of his feelings and sentiments, 
might, they thought, comply with any political creed without much repug- 
nance. HaTirig thus procured the rnKly of iustjce, they proceeded," con- 
tinued Miss Vemon, "to attaeh to it a clerk, by way of aoul, to direct and 
animate its moTements. Accordingly they got a sharp Newcistle attorney 
called Jobson, who, to vary my metaphor, finds it a good thing en ugh to 
retail justice at the sign of Squire Inglewood, and, as his own emjluments 
depend on the quantity of business which he transacts he hooks in hi^ 
!_„i R.„ ^ great deal more employment in the justice line than the 
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squire had ever bargained for ; so that no apple wife within the 
' ■ " - - ■■■& I ' ■■' - ' - 



circuit of ten miles can settle her account with a costermonger without an 
audience of the reluctant justice and his alert clerk, Mr Joseph Jobson 
But the most ridiculous scenes occur when afiaire come before him, like our 
business of to-day, having any colouring of politics. Mr. Joseph Jobson 
(for which, no doubt, he haa his own very sufficient reasons) is a prodigious 
zeaJotforthe Protestant reliaion, and a great friend to the present establish- 
ment in church and state. Now, his principal, retiuning a sort of instinctive 
attachment to the opinions which he professed openly, untU he relaxed his 
political creed with the patriotic view of enforcing Ihc law a^inst unau- 
thorized destroyers of black-game, grouse, partridges and hares, is peculiarly 
embarrassed wlien the zeal of his assistant involves him in iuaicial pro- 
ceedings connected with his earlier faith ; and, instead of seconaiug his zeal, 
he seldom fails to oppose to it a double dose of indolence and laok of 
esertion. And this inactivity does nolj by any means arise from actual 
Stupidity. On the contrary, for one whose principal delight is in eating and 
drinking, he is an alert, joyous, and lively old soul, which makes his assumed 
dulness die more diverting. So ^ou may see Jobson on such occasions, lite 
a bit of a broken-down blood-tit condemned to drag an overloaded cart, 
puffing, strutting, and spluttering, to get the Jnstice put in motion, while, 
though the wheels groan, creak, and revolve slowly, the great and prepon- 
derating weight of the vehicle fairly frustrates the efforts of the ■wiUing 
Suadruped, and prevents its being brought into a state of actual progression, 
lay more, tiie unfortunate pony, I understand, has been heard to complain 
that this same oar of justice, which he finds it so hard to put in motion on 
some occasions, can on others run fast enough down hiO of its own accord, 
dragging his reluctant self backwards along with it, when any thing can be 
done of service to Squire Inglewood's quondam friends. And then Mr. 
Jobson talks big about reporting his principal to the Secretory of State for 
the Home Department, if it were not for his particular regard and friendship 
for Mr, Inglewood and his family." 

As Miss Vemon concluded this whimsical description, we found ourselvM 
in front of Inglewood-Place, a handsome, though old-fashioned building, 
which showed flie oonsequenee of the family. 
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Our horses'were taken by a servant in Sir Ilildebrand's livery, whom we 
found in the court-yard, and wo. entered the house. In the entrance-hall I 
was somewhat sarprised, and my fair companion stiU more so, when we, 
met Eaehleigh Osbaldiatone, who could not help showing equal wonder at 
our rencontre. 

" Raghleieh," said Miaa Vernon, without giving him time t« ask any ques- 
tion, " you Save heard of Mr. Francis Osbaldistone's affair, and you have 
been ttflkine to the Justice abouE it"?" 

"Certainly," said Eashleigh, composedly — "it has been my business 
bere, — I have been endeavouri^," he said, with a bow to me, " to render 
my cousin what service I can. But I am sorry to meet him liere." 

"As airiend and relation, Mr. Osbaldistone, you ought to have been sorry 
to have met me anywhere else, at a time when the charge of my reputation 
required me to be on this spot as soon as possible." 

" True ; but, jud^ng from what my flither said, I should have supposed 
a short retreat into Scotland — just till matters should be smoothed OTer in 
a quiet way " 

I answered with warmth, " That I had no prudential measures to observe, 
and desired to have nothing smoothed over ; — on the contrary, I was come 
to inquire into a rasciJly calumny, whioh I was determined fa) probe to the 

"Mr.JFanoia OsbalcUstono is an innocent man, Rashleigh," eaid Miss 
Vernon, " and he demands an investigation of the charge against him, and 
I intend to support him in it." 

" You do, my pretty cousin ? — I should think, now, Mr. I'rancis Osbal- 
diatone was likely to be as effectually, and rather more delicately, supported 
by my presence than by yours." 

" O certainly ; bat two heads are better than one, you know." 

" Especially such a head as yours, my pretty Die, advancing and taking 
licr hand with a familiar fondness, which made me think him fitly times uglier 
than nature had made him. She led him, however, a few steps aaide ; they 
conversed in an under voice, and she appeared to insist upon some reque^ 
which ha was unwilling or unable to comply with. J never saw so strong 
a contrast betwist the expression of two faces. Miss Vernon's, from being 
earncali became angry ; iier eyes and cheeks became more animated, her 
colour mounted, she clenched her little hand, and, stamping on the ground 
with her tiny foot, seemed to listen with a mixture of contempt and indig- 
nation to the apologies, which, from his look of civil deference, his eomposea 
and respectful smUe, hia body rather drawing back than advanced, and 
other signs of look and person, I concluded him to be pouring out at her 
feet. At length she flung away from him, with " I mB have it so." 

" It is not ra my power — Itiere is no possibility of it. — 'Would you think 
it, Mr. Osbaldistone ?" said he, addressing. me 

"You are not mad?" said she, interrupting him. 

" Would you think it?" said he, without attending to her hint-— "Miss 
Vernon insists, not only that I know your innocence (of which, indeed, it is 
impossible for any one to be more convinced), but that I must also be ac- 

■ 'gii; 
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quwnted with the real pei^atratorB of the outrage on this fellow — if indeed 
euoh oDontrEi^ has been committed. Is this reasonable, Mr. Osbaldistone?" 
~ " I will not allow any appeal to Mr. Oabaldistone, Raehleigh," aaid the 
young lady ; " he does not know, as I do, the incredible extent and accuracy 
of your information on all points." 

" As I am a gentleman, you do me more honour than I deserve." 

"Justice, Bashleigh — only justice ; — and it is onlyjastioe whioh I expect 
at your hands." 

" You are a tyrant, Diana," he answered, with a sort of sigh — " a capri- 
cious tyrant, and rule your friends with a rod of iron. Still, howeter, it snail 
be aa you desire. But, you ought not to ho here — you know you ought not; 
— you must return with me." 

Then turning from Diana, who seemed to stand undecided, he came up ta 
me in the most friendly manner, and said, " Do not doubt my interest in 
what regards you, Mr. Osbaldistone. If I leave you just at this moment, it is 
only fo act for your advantage. But you must use your influence with your 
cousin to return; her presence cannot serve you, and must prejudice herself." 

" I assure you, sir," I replied, " you cannot be more convinced of this 
ihan I; I have urged Miss Vernon's returh as anxiously as she would per- 
mit me -to do." 

" I have thought on it," said Miss Vernon after a pause, " and I will not 

fi till I see you safe out of the hands of the Philistines. Cousin Bashleigh, 
dare say, means well; but he and I know each other well. Kashleigh, I 
win NOT go ; — I know," she added, in a more soothing tone, " my being 
here. will ^ve you more motive for speed and exertion." 

" Stay, then, rash, olMtinate girl, said Eaahleigh; "you know but too 
well to whom you trust ;" and hastening out of (he hall, we heard his horse's 
feet a minute afterwards in rapid motion. 

" Thank Heaven, he is gone 1" said Diana. " And now let us seek out 
the Justice." 

" Had we not better call a servant !" 

" O, by no means ; I know the way to his den — we must burst on him 
suddenly — follow me." 

I did follow her accordin^y, as she tripped up a few gloomy steps, tra- 
versed a twilight passage, and entered a sort of ante-room, hung round with 
old maps, architecturi^ elevations, and genealo^eal trees. A pair of folding- 
doors opened from this into Mr. In^lewood's sitting apartment, from whioh 
was heard the fag-end of an old ditty, chanted by a voice whioh had been 
in its day fit for a jolly bottle-song. 

"Heyday!" said Miss Vernon, "the genial Justice must have dined 
already — I did not thint it had been so late." 

It was even so. Mr. Inglewood's appetite having been sharpened by his 
official investigations, he had ante-dated his meridian repast, having dined 
at twelve instead of ona o'clock, then the general dining hour in England. 
The various occurrences of the morning occasioned our arriving some time 
after this hour, to the Justice the most important of the four-and-twenty, 
and he had not negleofed the interval. 

"Stay you here, said Diana. "I know the house, andlwiO call a servant; 
your sudden appearance might startle the old gentleman even to choking;" 
and she esoaped irom me, leaving me uncertain whether I ought to advance 
or retreat. It was impossible for me not to hear some part of what passed 
within the dinner apartment, and particularly several apologies for declin- 
ing to sing, expressed in a dejected croaking voice, the tones of which, I 
conceived, were not entirely new to me. 
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"Not sing, BU"? by our laAj ! but jou must — What ! you haye craefeed 
my etlver-mounted cocoa-nut of sack, aud tell me that you cannot sing ! — 
Sir, sack Trill make a cat sing, and speak fa>o ; so up with a merry stave, or 
trundle yourself out of my doors ! Do you think you are to take up oil my, 
valuable time with your d — d deolarationa, and then tell me you cannot 

'■ Your worship is perfectly in rule," said another voice, whioh.'from its 
pert conceited accent, might be that of the clerk, " and the party must be 
conformable ; he hath canet written on his face in court hand." 

" Up with it, then," sjud the Justice, " or, by St. Christopher, yon. ahall 
crack the cocoa-nut full of sftlt-and-waler, aooording to the statute for bucK ' 
effect made and provided." 

Thus exhorted and threatened, my quondam fellow-traveller, for I ooald 
no longer doubt that he was the recusant in question, uplifted, with a voice 
similar to that of a criminal singing his last psalm on the scaffold, a mOBt 
dolaful stave to the following effect : 

■ Oocd peojte lit, I praj oivB ear, Th« knave moa wniUiy of a conl. 

A wnful atiry fm tnallTioat. Being armeil uriiK pslol ami with swoKU 



I question if the honest men, whose misfortune is commemorated in. this 
(>athetie ditty, were more startled at the appearance of the bold tliief, than 
the songster was at mine; for, tired of waiting for some one to announce mo, 
and flnding my situation as a listener rather awkward, I presented myself to 
the company just aa my friend Mr. Morris, for such, it seems, was his name, 
was uplifting the fifth stave of his doleful ballatl. The high tone with 
which the tune started, died away in a quaver of consternation, on finding 
himself so near one whose character he supposed to be little lees suspicious 
tJian that of the hero of his madrigal, and he remained silent, with a mouth 
gaping as if I had brought the Gorgon's head in my hand. 

The Justice, whose eyes had closed under the influence of the somniferous 
lullaby of the song, started up in- his chair as it suddenly ceased, and stared 
with wonder at the unexpected addition which the company had received, 
while his organs of sight were in abeyance. The clerk, as I conjectured him 
to be from bis appearance, was also commoved ; for, sitting opposite to Mr. 
Morris, that honest gentleman's terror communicated itself to him, though 
he wotted not why. 

I broke the silence of surprise occasioned by my abrupt entrance, — " My 
name, Mr. Ingtewood, is Francis Osbaldistone ; I understand that some 
scoundrel has brought a complaint before yo«, charging me with being con- 
cerned in a loss which he says he has sustoined." 

"Sir," s^d the Justice, somewhat peevishly, "these are matters I never 
enter upon after dinner ; — tiiere is a time for everything, and a justice of 
peace must eat as well as other folks." 

The'goodly person of Mr. Inglawood, by (ha way, seemed by no means 
to have suffered by any fasts, whether in the service of the law or of 
religion. 

"I beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, sir ; but as my reputation is con- 
cerned, and as the dinner appears to be concluded" 

" It is not concluded, sir, replied the magistrate ; " man requires diges-' 
tion as well as food, and I protest I cannot nave benefit from my victuals, 
unless I am allowed two hours of quiet leisure, intermixed with harmless 
mirth, and a moderate circulation of the bottle." 

'■ If your honour will forgive me," said Mr. Jobson, who had produced . 
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and arranged his writing impiementa in the brief space that oi 
tion afforded ; " aa this is a caae of felony, and the gentleman ayems some- 
thing impatient, the charge is contra paeem domini regis" ■ — - 
. "D — n domink regis !" stdd the impatient Justice — "I hope it's no ttea- 
BOB to say so ; but it's enougli to make one mad to be worried in this way. 
Have I a moment of m^ hfe quiet, for warrants, orders, directions, acta, 
bmis, bohds, and recognizances ? — I pronounce to you, Mr. Johson, that I 
ahall send yon and the justice-ship to the deyil one of these da^s." 

"Your honour will consider the dignity of the office — one of the quorum 
and austoa rotulorum, an office of which Sir Edward Coke wisely saith, 
The whole Christian world hath not the like of it, so it be duly executed." 

" Well," said the Justice, partly reconciled by this eulogium on the dig- 
nity of his situadoD, and gulping down the rest of his diasatisfacdon in a 
huge bumper of claret, " let us to this gear then, and get rid of it as fast as 
■(re can. — Here you, sir — you Morris — you, knight of the sorrowful counte- 
nance — is tills Mr, Francis Osbaldistone the gentleman whom you charge 
with being art and part of felony?" 

" I, sir ?" replied Morris, whose scattered wits had hardly yet reassembled 
themselves ; "I charge nothing — I say nothing againat the gentleman." 

" Then we dismiss your complaint, sir, that s all, and a good riddanee— 
Puah about the bottle — Mr. Oabaldistone, help yourself." 

Jobson, however, was determined that Morris should not back out of the 
scrape so easily. " Wlat do you mean, Mr. Morris 7 — Here is yonr own 
declaration — -the ink scarce dried — and you would retract it in tliis acanda- 

"How do I know," whispered the other, in a tremulous tone, "how many 
rogues are in the house to baok him! I have read of euoh things in John- 
eon's Livea of the Highwaymen. I protest the door opens" ■ 

And it did open, and Diana Vernon entered — " You keep fine order here. 
Justice— not a servant to be aeen or heard of." 

" Ah 1" said the Juatice, atarting np with an alacrity which showed that 
he was not so engroaaed by his devotions to Themis, or Comus, as to forget 
what was due to beanty — "Ah, hal Die Vernon, the heath-bell of Cheviot, 
and the blossom of die Border, come to aee how the old bachelor keopa 
house ? Art welcome, girl, as flowers in May." 

"A fine, open, hospitable house joudo keep. Justice, that must be allowed 
— not a soul to answer a visitor." 

" Ah, the knaves 1 they reckoned themselves secure of me for a couple of 
hours — But why did you not come earlier ? — Tour cousin Raahleigh dined 
here, and ran away like a poltroon aiter the first bottle was out — But you 
have not dined — we'll have something nice and ladylike — sweet and pretty, 
like vourself, tossed np in a trice." 

"I may eat a crust in the ante-room before I set out," answered Miss 
Vernon — " I have had a long ride this morning ; but I can't stay long, Jus- 
tice — I came with my cousin, Frank OsbaldistSne, there, and I must show 
him the way back again to the Hall, or he'll lose himself in the wolds." 

" Whew! sits the wind in that quarter ?" inquired the Justice — 



What 1 no luck for old iellows, then, my sweet bud of the wilderness ?" 

" None whatever. Squire Inglewood ; but if joo will be a good kind Jus- 
tice, and despatch young Frank's buainess, and let us canter home agwn, 
I'll bring my uncle to dine with yon nest week, and we'll expect merry 
doin^." 

"And you shall find them, my pearl of the Tyne — Zookers, lass, I never 
envy these young fellows their rides and scampers, unless when you come 
across me. But I must not keep you just now, I suppose? — lamqniteaat- 
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tsfied with. Mr. Fraooifl OsbaJdiatODe's esplanation — here has been aoma 
mistake, whidi can he cleared at greater leisure." 

" Pardon me, sir," aaid I, " hut I have not heard the nature of the aooQ- 
sation yet." 

■' Yes, sir," said the clerk, who at the appearance of Miss Vernon, had 
given up (he matter in despair, but who picked up courage to press ferther 
inToatigation, on finding himself supported from a quarter whence assuredly 
lie espected no backing^ — ■" Yes, air, and Dalton saith, That he who is appre- 
hended as a felon shall not be discharged upon any man's discretion, but 
shall be held either to bail or commitment, paying to &e clerk of the peace 
the usual fees for recognisance or commitment." 

The Justice, tius goaded on, eaveme at length afow words of explanation. 

It seems the tricks which I Lad played to this man, Morris, had made a 
strong impression on his imagination ; for I found they had been arrayed 
against me in his evidence, with ail the exaggeralJons which a timoroiis 
and heated imagination could suggest. It appeared also, that on the inj 
lie parted fi$m me, he had been stopped on a solitary spot^ and eased of his 
beloved travelling-companion, the portmanteau, by two men, well-mounted 
and armed, having their faces covered with vizards. 

One of tliem, he conceived, had much of my shape and air, and in a whis- 
pering oonreraatioD which took place betwixt the freebooters, he heard the 
other apply to him the name of Osbaldistone. The declaration farther set 
forth, that upon inquiring into the principles of the family so named, he, the 
Huid declarant, was informed that they were of the woi«t description, the 
family, in all its members, having been Papists and Jacobites, as he was 
given to understand by the dissenting clergyman at whose house he stopped . 
after his rencontre, since the days of William the Conqueror. 

Upon all and each of these weighty reasons, he charged me with being 
accessory to the felonv committed upon his person ; he, the said declarant^ 
then travelling in the special employment of Government, and having 
charge of certw.n important papers, and also a large sum in specie, to be 
paid over, according to his insto'uctions, to certain persons of official trust 
and importance in Scotland. 

Having heard this extraordinary accusation, I replied to it, that the oir- 
oumstanoBS on which it was founded were such as could warrant no justice, 
or magistrate, in any attempt on my personal liberty. I admitted that I 
iiad practised a little npon the terrors of Mr. Morris, while we travelled to- 
gether, but in such trifling particulars as could have excited apprehension 
m no one who was one whit less timorous and jealous ihau himself. But 
I added, that I had never seen him since we parted, and if that which he 
feared had really come upon him, I was in nowise accessory to an action so 
unworthy of my character and station in life. That one of the robbers was 
called Osbaldistone, or that such a name vvas mentioned in the course of the 
conversation betwixt them, was a trifling circumstance, to which no weight 
was due. And concerning the disaSection alleged against me, I was willing ^ 
" to prove to the satisfaction of the Justice, the clerk, and even the witness 
himself, that I was of tile same persuasion as hia friend the dissenting cleiv 
gyman ; hod been educated as a good subject in fhe principles of the Revo- 
wtion, and as such now demanded the personal protection of the laws which 
had been assured by that great event. 

The Justice fidgeted, took snuff, and seemed considerably embarrassed; 
while Mr. Attorney Jobson, with all the volubility of his profession, ran 
over Ihe statute of the 34 Edward III., by which justices of the peace are 
allowed to arrest all those whom they find by indictment or suspicion, and 
to put them into prison. The rogue even turned my own admissions against 
me, alle^ng, "tmit since I ha4 confessedly, upon my own showing, as- 
sumed the' bearing or deportment of a robber or malefactor, I had volun- 
tarily subjected myself to tne suspicions of which I complained, and brought 
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myself within tlie oompaas of the act, having wilfully clothed ray conduct 
with all Uie colour and liTery of guilt." 

I comhated both his atgumenS and his jargon -with muoh indianiitioa 
and Boom, apd observed, "That I should, if necessary, produce the bail of 
my relationa, which I conceived could not be refused, without subjecting 
the magistrate in a misdemeanour." 

" PaSion me, my ^od sir — pardon me," said the insatiable clerk ; " this 
is a case in which neitJier bail nor mainprise can be received, the felon who 
is liable to be committed on heavy grounds of suspicion, not being reple- 
yisable under the statute of the 3d of King Edward, there being in that act 
an express exception of such as be charged of commandment, or force, and 
aid of felony done ;" and he hinted that his worship would do well to re- 
member that Buoh were no way replevisable by common writ, nor without 

At this period of the conversation a servant entered, and delivered a letter 
to Mr. Jobson. He had no sooner run it hastily over, than he esclaimed, 
with the ^r of one who wished to appear much vexed at the interruption, 
and felt the consequence attatched to a man of multifarious avooationa — 
"Good God! — why, at this rate, I shall have neither time' to attend to the 
pubiio concerns nor my own— no rest — no quiet — I wish to Heaven another 
gentleman in our line would settle here !" 

"God forbid I" said the Justice, in a tone of soUo-voce deprecation; "some 
of us have enough of one of the tribe." 

" This is a matter of life and death, if your worship pleases." 

" In God's name 1 no more justJce business, I hope," said the alarmed 
magistrate. 

" No — no," replied Mr. Jobson, very consequentially ; " old Gaffer Lut- 
ledge of Grime'E-nill ia subpcena'd for the nest world ; he has seat an ex- 
press for Dr. Kill-down to put in bail — another for me to arrange his 
worldly affairs." 

" Away witJi you, then," aaid Mr, Inglewood, hastily ; " hia may not be a 
replevisable case under the statute, you know, or Mr, Juatice Death may 
not like the doctor for a main pernor, or bailsman." 

" And yet^" said Jobpon, lingering as he moved towards the door, " if my 
preaence here be necessary — I could make out the warrant for committal in 
a moment, and the constable is below — And you have heard," he said, low- 
ering his voice, " Mr. Rashieigh's opinion" — the rest was lost in a whisper. 

The Justice replied aloud, "I tell thee no, man, no — we'll do nought 
till thou return, man ; 'tis but a four-mile ride — Come, push the bottle, Mr. 
Morris — Don't be cast down, Mr. Oabaldistone — And you, my rose of the 
wilderness — one cup of claret to refresh the bloom of your cheeks." 

Diana started^ as if from a reverie, in which she appeared to have been 
plunged while we held this discusflion. "No, Justice — I should be afraid 
of tjanafemng the bloom to a part of my face where it would show to Utile 
advantage ; but I will pledge you in a cooler beverage ;" and, filliu" a glass 
■with water, she drank it hastily, while her hurried manner bolied her' 
'assumed gaiety. 

I had not much leisure to make remarks upon her demeanour, however, 
being full of vexation at the interference of freah obstacles to an inatant 
examination of the disgraceful and impertinent chaise which was brought 
against me. But there was no moving the Justice to take the matter up in 
absence of his clerk, an incident which gave him apparently as much 
pleasure as a holiday to a school-boy. He persisted in liis endeavours to 
inspire jollity into a company, the individuals of which, whether considered 
with reference to each other, or to their respective situations, were by no 
means inclined to mirth. " Come, Master Morris, you're not the first man 
that's been robbed, I trow — grievi^^e'er brought back loss, inan. And 
you, Mr. Frank Oabaldistone, are not the first bully-boy that baa said stand 
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to a tfae man. There was Jack Winterield, in my young days, kept the 
test company in the land — at horse-tafles and cook-fiahta who but he— hand 
aad'gloye was I with Jack. Push the bottle, Mr. Morris, it's dry talking 
— Many quart bumpers have I oraoked, and thrown many a merry main 
with poor Jack — good family — ready wit — quick eye — as honest a fellow, 
liarring the deed he died for — we'll drink to his memory, gentlemen — Poor 
Jact; ffinterfleld — And since we talk of liim, ondof tflOBe sort of things, 
and since that d— -d clerk of mine has taken his gibberish elsewhere, and 
since we're snug among ourselves, Mr. Osbaldistone, if you will have my 
best advice, I would take up this matter — the law's hard — very severe — 
haDged poor Ja«k Winterfield at York, despite family oonneiions and great 
interest, all for easing a fat west-countiT' grazier of the price of a few beasts 
— Now, here is honest Mr. Morris has been frightened, and so forlih — D — n 
H, man, let the poor fellow have back his portnianleau, and end the frolio 

Morris's eyes brightened uji at this suggestion, and he began t* hesitate 
forth an assurance that he thirsted for no man's blood, when I cut the pro- 
posed accommodation short, by resenting the Justice's suggestion as an in- 
salt, that went directly to suppose me guilty of the very crime which I had 
come to his house wiui the express intention of disavowing. We were in 
this' awkward predicament when a servant, opening the door, announced, 
" A strange gentleman to wait upon his honour ;" and the party whom ha 
thus described entered the room without farther ceremony. 
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" A STRANGER I" echoed the Justice — "not upon business, I trust, for I'll 
be" 

His protestation was cut short by the answer of the man himself. "My 
business is of a nature somewhat onerous and particular," said my acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Campbell — for it was he, the very Scotchman whom I had seen 
at Korthallerton — "and. I must solicit your honour to give instant and 

heedful consideration to it I believe, Mr. Morris," he added, fixing his 

eye on that person with a look of peculiar firmness and almost ferocity — 
"I believe ye ken brawly what I am — I believe ye cannot have forgotten, 
what passed at our last meeting on the road?" Morris's jaw dropped — 
his countenance became the colour of tallow — his teeth chattered, and be 
gave visible signs of the utmost consternation. " Take heart of grace, 
man," said Campbell, " and dinna sit clattering your jaws there like a pair 
of. castanets! I think there can be nae difficulty in your telling Mr. Jus- 
tice, that ye have seen mo of yore, and ken mo to be a cavalier of fortunej 
and a man of honour. Ye ken fu' weel ye will be some time resident in 
my vicinity, when I may have the power, as 1 will possess the inclination, 
to do jou as good & turn." 

" Sir — sir — I beUeve you to be a man of honour, and, as you say, a man 
of fortune. Yes, Mr. Inglewood," he added, clearing his voice, " I i^ally 
believe this gentleman to be so." 

" And what ore this gentleman's commands with me 1" said the Justice, 
somewhat peevishly. " One man introduces another, like the rhymes h 
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the 'house that Jack huilt,' and I get company -without either peace or 
conversation I" 

" Both, slittll be jours, sir," answered Campbell, " in a brief period of 
time. I come to releaise your mind from a piece of troublesome duty, not 
to mate increment to it." 

" Body o' ma I then you are welcome aa ever Scot was to England, and 
thaf s not saying much. ■ But get on, man — let's hear what you have 'got 

" I presume, this gentleman," continued the North Briton, " told you 
there was a person of the name of Campbell with him, when he had the 
mischance to lose his valise 1" 

" He has not' mentioned such a name, from beginning to end of the mat- 
ter," saictthe Justice. 

"Ahl I conceive — I conceiTC," replied Mr. Oamtibeli; — "Mr._ Morris 
was kindly afeared of committing a stranger into eolliaion wi' the judicial 
forms of the country ; bat as I understand my evidence is necessary to the 
compargfttion of one honest gentleman here, Mr, Francis Oabaldistone, wha 
has been most unjustly suspected, I will dispense with the precaution. Ye 
Tviir therrfore" (he added, addressing Morris with the same determined look 
and accent), " please teU Mr. Jastice^Inglewood, whether we did not travel 
. sever^ miles together on the road^in consequence of your own anxious 
. request and suggestion, reiterated once and again, baith on the evening 
that we were at Northallerton, and there doohned by me, but afterwards 
ftooepted, when I overtook ye on the road near Cloberry Alters, and was 
prevailed on by you to resign my ain intentions of prjJceeaing to Eothhury ; 
and, for my misfortune, to aeeorapany yjDu on your proposed route." 

"It's a melancholy truth," answered Morns, holding down his head, as 
he gave this general assent to the long and leading question which Camp- 
bell put to him, and seemed to acquiesce in the statement it contwned with 
rueful docility. 

' "And I presume you can also asseverate to his worship, that no man is 
better qualified than I am (« bear testimony in this case, seeing that I was 
by you, and.near you, constantly during the whole occurrence." 

"No man better qualified, certainly," said Morris, with a deep and em- 
barrassed sigh. 

" And why the devil did you not assist him, then," said the Justice, 
" since, by Mr. Morris's account, there were but two robbers ; so you were 
two to two, and you are both stout likely men!" 

" Sir, if it please your worship," said Campbell, " I have been all my 
life a man of peace and quietness, noways given to broils or batteries. Mr. 
Morris, who belongs, as I understand, or hath belonged, to his Majesty's 
army, might have used his pleasure in reslstftuce, he travelling, as I also 
understand, with a great charge of treasure; but, for me, who had but my 
own small peculiar to defend^ and who am, moreover, a man of a pacific 
occupation, I was unwilling to' commit myseJf to hazard in the matter." 

I fooked at Campbell as he muttered these words, and never recollect to 
have seen a more singular contrast than tuhat between the strong daring 
sternness expressed in his hatsh features, and the air of composed meekness 
and simplicity which his language assumed. There was even a slight 
ironioal smile lurking about the comers of his mouth, which seemed, invo- 
luntarily as it were, to intimate his disdwn of the quiet and peaceful 
character which he thought proper to assume, and which led me to enter- 
tain strange suspicions tlSit his concern in the violence done to Morris, had 
been something very different from that of a fellow-sufferer, or even of a 
mere spectator. 

Perhaps some suspicions crossed the Justice's mind at the moment, for 
he exclaimed, as if' by way of ejaculation, " Body o' me I but this is a 
strange story." 
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The Worth Briton seemed to guess at what was passiag in liis mind ; foe 
he went on, with a change of manner and tone, dismissing from his coun- 
tenanoe some part of the hypooritJcal affectation of humility whioh had 
made him obnoxious to suspicion, and enying, with a more frank and un- 
constrained air, " To say the truth, I am just ane o' those canny folks wlin, 
care not to fight hut when they hae gotten something to fight for, which did 
not chance to be my predicament when I fell in wi' these loons. But that 
your worship may toow that I am a person of good feme and character, 
please to oasi your eye drer that hillet. ' 

Mr. Inglewood took the paper from his hands, and read, half aloud, 

"Those are to certify, that the bearer, Robert Campbell of of some 

place which I cannot pronounce," integccted the Justice — " is a person of 
good linei^e, and peaceable demeanour, travelUng towards England on hia 
own proper affairs, &o. &c. &c. Given under our hand, at our Castle of 
lever — Invera — rara — Argtlb." 

"A slight testimonial, sir, which I thought fit to impetrate from that 
worthy nobleman" (here he raised his hand to his head, as if to touch his 
hat), "MacCallum More," 

" MacCallum who, sir V said the Juataae. 

"Whom the Southern call the Duke of Argyle." 

" I know the Duke of Argyle vey well to be a nobleman of great worth 
and distinction, and a true lover of his country. I was one of those that 
stood by liini in 1714, when he unhorsed the Duke of Marlborough out of 
his command. I wisli we had more noblemen like him. He was an honest 
Tory in those days, and hand and glove with Orraond. And he has acceded 
to the present" Ooternment, as I have done myself, for the peace and quiet 
of liis country ; for I cannot presmne that great man to have been actuated, 
fts violent foflts pretend, with the fear of losing his phwes and regimentl 
tlis testimonial, as you call it, Mr. Campbell, is perfectly satisfactory ; and 
now, what have you got to say to this matter of the robbery 1" 

"Briefly this, if it please your worship, — that Mr. Morris might as weel 
charge it against the baho yet to be born, or afflvinst myself even, as agdnst 
this young gentleman, Mr. Osbaldistone ; fori am not only free to depone 
that the person whom he took for him was a shorter man, and a thicker 
man, but also, for I chanced to obtain a glisk of his Tisi^, as his &use- 
face slipped aside, that he was a man of other features and complexion 
than those of this joung gentleman, Mr. Osbaldistone. And I believe," 
he added, turning round with a natural, yet somewhat sterner air, to Mr. 
Jlon-is, "that the gentleman will allow I had better opportunity to take 
cognisance wha were present on (hat occasion than he, being, I believe, 
much the cooler o' the twa." 

" I ^reo b> it, sir — I agree to it perfectly," said Morris, shrinking Ijack 
as Campbell moved his chair towards him to fortify his appeal — " And I 
incline, sir," he added, addressing Mr. Inglewood, " to retract my inform*- ■ 
tion as to Mr. Osbaldistone ; and I request, sir, you will permit him, sir, to 
go about his business, and me to go about mine also; your worship njay 
have business to settle with Mr. Campbell, and I am rather in haste. :ft) 
be gone," • ' 

" Then, thew go the declarations," siud the Justice, throwing them into 
the iiro — " And now you are at perfect liberty, Mr. Osbaldistone. And yoa, 
Mr. Morris, are set quite at your ease." 

"Ay," said Oamphell, eyeing Moi-ris as he assented with a rueful ^rin 
to the Justice's observations, " much like the ease of a toad under a pair of 
harrows — But fear nothing, Mr. Morris ; you and I maun leave the house 
thegither. I will see you safe — I hope you will not doubt my honour, 
when I say sae — to the next highway, and then we part company ; and if 
wo do not meet as friends in ScoU.and, it will be your ain fault." 

With such a lingering look of tenor as the gondenmed oiiminal ttuows, 
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when ho is informed thnt the cart awaits him, Movi-ie arose ; but when on 
hjs legs, ftppearod to hesitate. "I tell thee, man, fear nothing," reiterated 
Cnmphdl ; " I will keep my word with, you — Why, thou sheefPs hearfj how 
do yo ken but wo may pick up some speorings of your valise, if ye will he 
amenable to gude oounself — Our horses are ready. Bid the Justice fare- 
weel, mnn, and show' your southern breeding."- 

Morris, thus oxhortod and encouraged, took his leave, under the escort 
of Mr. Campholl ; but, apparently, new scruples and terrors had struck 
him before tney leit the house, for I heard Campbell reiterating assnranoes 
of sivfety and protection as thej left the ante-room ^- " By the sou! of my 
body, mnn, tiiou'rt as safe as in thy father's kailyard' — ^ Zounds! that a 
chield wi' sio a, black beard, should hae nae mair heart than a, hen-partridge I 
—Come on wi' ye, like a frank fallow, anes and for aye," 

The voices died away, and the subsequent trampling of their horses 
announced b> ns that they had left the mansion of Justice Inglowood. 

The joy which that worthy magistrate received ot this early oonoteion. 
of a'ma^ter which threatened him witi) some trouble in his jndioial capa- 
city, was somewhat damped by reflection on what bis clerk's views of the 
transaction might be at his return. " Now, I shall have Jobson on my, 

shoulders about these d d papers — I doubt I should not have destrojM 

them, after all — But hang iti it is only paying his fees, and that will 
make all smooth — And now. Miss Die Vernon, though I have liberated all 
the others, I intend to sign a writ for committing you to the custody of 
.Mother Blakes, my old housekeeper, for the evening, and we will send for 
my neighbour Mrs. Musgrave, and the Miss Dawkins, and your cousins, and 
have o!d Cobs the fiddler, and he as merry as the maids ; and Frank Osbald- 
istone and I will have a carouse that vrill make us fit company for you in 
half ah hour." 

"Thanks, most worshipful," returned Miss Ternon; "but, as matters 
stand, we must return insfantiy to Osbaldistone-Hall, where they do not 
know what has become of us, and relieve my uncle of his anxiety on rny 
cousin's aocounti which is just the same as if one of his own sons were 
concerned." 

"I believe it truly," said the Justice; "for when his eldest son, Archie, 
came to a bad end, in that unlucky affair of Sir John Frenwick'g, old Uil- 
'debrand used, to hollow out his name as readily as any of the remtuning 
six, and then compldn that he could not recollect which of his son,s had 
been hangod. So, pray hasten home, and relieve his paternal solicitude, 
sinoe go yo nuist. But hark thee hitiier, heath-blossom," he said, pulling 
her towards him by the hand, and in a good-humoured tone of admonition, 
" another time let the law take ite course, without putting your pretty finger 
into her old musty pie, all full of fi'agmenta of law gibberish — French and 
dog-Latin — And, Die, my beauty, let young fellows show each other the 
vKfcy through the moors, in case you should lose your own road, while you. 
are pointing ont theirs, my pretty Will o' the Wisp." 

With this admonition, ne saluted and dismissed Mies Vernon, and took 
an equally kind &rewell of me. 

"Thou seems to be a good tight lad, Mr. Frank, and I remember thy 
father too — he was my playfellow at school. Hark thee, lad, — ride early 
at night, and don't swa^er with chance passengers on the king's highway. 
What, man ! all the king's liege subjects are not bound to understand 

i'oting, and it's ill cracking jests on matters of felony. And here's poop 
)ie Vernon too — in a manner alone and deserted on tlie face of this wide 
earth, and left to ride, and rnn, and scamper, at her own silly pleasure. 
Thou must be careful of Die, or, egad, I wiD turn a young fellow again on 

Surpose, and fight thee myself, although I must own it would be a great 
oal of trouble. And now, gst ye both gone, and leave me to my pipe of 
tobacco, and my meditations; for what says the song — 
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I AV3S mach pleased with the gleams of sense and feeling which escaped 
from iii6 Justice through the vapours of slotJi and self-indulgence, assured 
him of mj respect to hia admonitions, and took a &iendl^ farenell of tJie 
honest magistrate and his hospitable manBion. 

We found a repast prepared for ua in the ante-room, which we partook 
of slightly, and rg'oined the same servant of Sir Hildebrand who had taken 
our horsea at our entrance, and who had been directed, as he informed Miss 
Vernon, by Mr. Bashleigh, to wait and attend upon us home. We rode a 
little way in silence, for, to say truth, my mind waa too piuch bewildered 
with the evente of the morning, to permit mo to be the first to break it. At 
length Misa Temon exclmmed, as if giving Tent to her own reflections, 
" Well, Eashleigh is a man to be feared and wondered at, and all bnt loved; 
}ie iloes whatever he pleases, and makes all othera his puppets — has a player 
ready to perform every part which he imagines, and an invention and readi- 
ness which supply eipedienta for every emergency." 

" You think, then, said I, answering rather to her meaning, than to the 
express words she made use of, " that this Mr. Campbell, whose appearance 
was so opportune, and mho trussed up and carried off my nocuser as a falcon 
trusses a partridge, was an i^nt of Mr. Eashleigh Osbaldistone's?" 

" I do guess as much," replied Diana ; " and shrewdly suspect, moreover, 
that he would hardly have appeared so very much in the nick of time, if I 
had not happened to meet Eashleigh in the hall at tbe Justice's." 

" In that case, my thanks are chiefly due to you, my fwr preserver." 

" To be sure they are," returned Diana ; " and pray, suppose them paid, 
and accepted with a gracious smile, for I do not care to be troubled with 
hearing them in good earnest, and am much more likely to yawn than to 
behave becoming. In short, Mr. Prank, I wished lo serve you, and I have 
fortunately been able to do so, and have only one fevour fo ask in return, 
aJid that is, that.you will say no more about it. — Butwho comes here to meet 
us, ' bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste V It is the subordinate man 
of law, I think — no less than Ms. Joseph Jobeon.'J 

And Mr, Joseph Jobson it proved to be, in great haste, and, as it speedily 
appeared, in most extreme bad humour. He came up to us, and stopped 
his horse, as we were about to pass with a slight salutation. 

" So, sir — so, Miaa Vernon— -ay, I see well enough how it is — bail put in 
during my absence, I suppose — I should like to know who drew tJie reco^ 
nieance, that's all. If his worship uses this form of procedure often, I 
advise him to get another clerk, that's all, ibr I shall certainly demit." 

"Or suppose he get this present clerk stitched to liis sleeve, Mr, Jobson," 
said Di^nl "wuuTl not that do as well? And pray how does Parmer 
Kutled'e Mr Jubson! I hope you found him able to sign, seal, and 
deliver? 

This quPstion leemei greatly fo increase the wrath of the man of law. 
Ho looked \t M ss 1 ernun witii suoh an air of spite and resentment, as 
laid m unier a stiong temptation to knock him off his horse with the 
butt^nd of my wJup which. I only suppressed in consideration of his 

"farmer Eutledge ma'am?" said the clork, so soon as his indignation 
permitted him to aitieulate, " Farmer Eutledge is in as handsome enjoy- 
ment of his health as you are — it's all a bam, nja'am — all a bamboozle and 
a bite that aBair of his illness; and if you did not k 
you kiiow.it now, ma am ' 

" La you there now 
and simple wonder, " 
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" But I iJo aay so, ma'am," rejoined the incensed scribe ; " and moreover 
I saj, that the old miserly olod-breaker called me pettifogeev — pettifogger, 
ma'am — and said I came to hunt for a job, ma'am — which I have no more 
right to hare said to me than any other gentleman of my profession, ma'am 
— espedajly as I am clerk to the peace, haying and holding said office under 
Trigeaiino Septmo Senriai Oclavi and Primo GvMdTid,_ the first of King 
"William, of glorious and immortal memory — our immortal deliverer 
from papists and pretenders, and wooden shoos and waJTuing pans. Miss 
Ternon." 

" Sad things, these wooden shoes and warming pans," retorted the jouog 
ladj, who seemed to take pleasure in augmenting nis wrath; — " and it is a 
comfort you don't seem to want a wamnna nan at present, Mr. Jobson. I 
am afraid Gaffer Rutiedge has not confined his incivility to language — Are 
you sure he did not give you a beating?" 

"Beating, ma'amT — no"^vory shortly) "no man alive shall beat me, I 
promise you, ma'am." 

" That is according as you happen to merit, sir," said I ; " for your mode 
of speaking to this vonng lady is ao unbecoming, that, if you do not change 
your tone, I shall think it worth while to chastise you myself." 

"Chastise, sir? and — me, sir? — Do you know whom jou speak to,.sJrf" 

" Yes, sir," I replied ; "you say yourself you are clerk of peace to the 
country; and Gaffer Rntledge says you are a pettifogger; and in neither 
capaoity are you entitled to be impertinent to a young lady of ftishion." 

Miss Vernon laid her hand on my arm, and exclaimed, "Coma, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, I will have no Bssaults and battery on Mr. Jol^on ; I am not 
in sufficient charity ^with him to permit a single touch of your whip — why, 
he would live on it for a term at least. Besides, you hare already hurt his 
feelings sufficiently— you have called him impertinent." 

" I don't value his language. Miss," said the clerk, somewhat crest-fallen : 
" besides, impertinent is not an actionable word ; but pettifogger is slander 
in the highest degree, and that I will make Gaffer Rntledge know to his 
cost, and oil who maliciously repeat the same, to the breuoh of the pnblio 
peace, and the taking away of my private good name." 

" Never mind that, Mr. Jobson,' said MissVemori; "you know, where 
there is nothing, your own law allows that the king himself must lose his 
rights ; and for the taking away of your good name, I pity the poor fellow 
who gets it, and wish you joy of losing it with all my heart." 

" Very well, ma'am — good evening, ma'am — I have no more to say— only 
there are laws against papists, which it would be well for the land were they 
better executed. There's third and fourth Edward .VI., of antiphoners, 
misBals, grailes, processionals, manuals, legends, pies, portnasses, and those 
that have such trinkets in their possession. Miss Vernon — and there's sum- 
moning of papists to take the oaths — and there are popish recusant convicts 
under the first of his present Mfuesty — ay, and there are penalties for hear- 
ing mass — See twenty-third of Queen EliEubeth, and third James First, 
chapter twenty-fifth. And there are estates to bo registered, and deeds and 
wills to be enrolled, and double taxes to be made, according to the acts in 
that case made and provided "— — ■ 

" See the new edition of the Statutes at Large, published under the 
careful revision of Joseph Jobson, Gent., Clerk of the Peace," said Miss 
Vernon. 

" Also, and above all," continued Jobson, — " for I speak to your warning 
— you, Diana Vernon, spinstress, not being a femme converie, and being a 
convict popish recusant, are bound to repair to your own dwelling, and that 
by the nearest way, under penalty of being held felon to the king — and 
diligently to seek for passage at common ferries, and to tarry there but one 
ebb and flood; and unless you can have it in such places, to walk everyday 
into the water up to the knees, assaying to pass over." 
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"A sort of Protestant penanca for my Catholic errors, I suppose," said 
MisB Vemon,-> laughing. — "Well, I tliank you for the information, Mr, 
Jobsoa, and will hie me home as fast as I can, and be a better houBekeeper 
in time coming. Goodnight, my dear Mr. Jobson, thou mirror of clerical 
courtesy." 

"Good-night, ma'am, and remember the law is not to be trifled with," 

And we rode on our separate ways. 

" There he goes for a troublesome mischief-making tool," said Mies Ver- 
non, as she gave a glance after him ; " it is hard that persons of birth and 
rank and estate should be eubjeetfid to the official impertinence of such a 
paltry piokthink as that, merely for believing as the whole world believed 
not mneh aboTe a hundred years ago — for cert^nly oar Catholic faith has 
the advantage of antiquity at least. 

"I was much tempted to have broken the rascal's head," I replied. 

"You would hare aoted very like a hasty young man," said Miae Vernon; 
"and yat, had my own hand been an ounce heavier than it is, I think I 
shoald have laid its weight upon him. Well, it does not signify complain- 
ing, but there are three things for whioh I am much to be pitied, if any one 
thought it worth while to waste any compassion upon me. 

" And what are these three things, Miss Vernon, may I ask ?" 

" Will you promise me your deepest sympathy, if I tell you ?" 

" Certainly ; — can you doubt it r' I replied, closing my horse nearer to 
hers as I spoke, with an expression of interest which 1 <fid not attempt to 

" Well, it is very seducing to be pitied, after all ; so here are my three 
grievances : In ttie first place, I am a girl, and not a young fellow, and 
would beshut up in a mad-house, if I did half the things that Ihave a mind 
to; — and that, if I had vour happy prerogative of acting as you list, would 
make all the world mad with imitating and applauding me." 

" I can't quite afford yon the sjmipathy you expect upon this score," I 
replied ; " the misfortune is so general, tiiat it belongs to one half of the 
species; and the other half" — 

- "Are somuch better oared for, that they are jealous of their prerogatives," 
interrupted Miss Vernon — " I forgot vou were a party interested. Nay," 
she said, as I was going to speafe, "that soft smile is intended to bo the 
preface of a very pretty compliment respecting the peculiar advaotagea 
■which Die Vernon's friends and kinsmen enjoy, by her being bom one of 
their Helots ; but spare me the utterance, my good friend, and let as try 
whether we shall agree better on the second count of my indictment against 
fortune, as that quiil-drl*ing puppj" would call it. I belong to an opproBsed 
sect and antiquated religion, and, instead of getting credit for my devotion, 
as is due to all eood girls beside, my kind friend, Justice Inglewood, may 
send me to the houae of oorreotion, merely for worshipping Giod in the way 
of my ancestors, and say, as old Pembroke did fo the Abbess of WHton,* 
when he usurped her convent and establishment, 'Go spin, you jade, — Go 

*' This is not a cureless evil," said I gravely. " Consult some of our 
learned divinea, or consult your own excellent understanding. Miss Vernon; 
and surely the particulars m whioh our religious creed differs from that in 
which you have been educated " — 

" Hush 1" said Wana, placing her fore-finger on bet mouth, — " Hush ! no 
more of that. Forsake tiie faith of my gallant fathers ! I would as soon. 
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■were I a man, fofsalto thoir banner when the tide of battle pressed bardest 
agitinet it, and turn, like a hirelinf; recreant, to join the Tiotorious enemy." 
"I honour your spirit, Miaa Vemon; and aa to the inoonvenie noes to 
■whioh it exposes you, I can only say, that wounds suatained for the sake of 
conscience carry their own balsam with the blow." 

" Ay ; but they are fretful . and irritating, for all that. But I see, hard 
of heart as you are, my chanoe of beating hemp, or drawing out flax into 
miMvellouB coarse thread, uEfeota you aa little as Bay condemnation to coif 
and pinnera, instead of beaver and oookade ; so I will spare myself the 
fruitless pains of telling my thirf cause of vexation." 

"Nay, my dear Mies Teriion, do not withdraw your eonfldenoe, and I 
will promise you, that the threefold sympathy due to your very unusual 
causes of distress shall ba all duly and truly paid to account of the third, 
providing you assure me, that it is one whioh you neither share with all 
womankind, nor even with every Catholic in England, who, God bless you, 
are still a sect more numerous than we Protestanla, in our zeal for church 
and state, would desire them to be." 

"It is indeed," said Dhina, with a manner greatly altered, and mora 
serious than I had yet seen her assume, " a misfortune that well merits com- 
passion. I am by nature, as you may easily obaarve, of a frank and unre- 
served disposition — a plain trufe-hearted girl, who would willingly act 
openly and honestly by the whole world, and yet fate has involved me in 
such a series of nets, and toils, and entanglements, that I dare hardly apeak 
a word for fear of consequences — not to myself, but to others." 

" This is indeed a misfortune. Miss Vsmon, which I do most sincerely 
compassionate, but whioh I should hardly have autjoipated." 

'iO, Mr. Osbaldietone, if yon but knew — if any one knew, what difficulty 
I sometimes find in hiding an aching heart with a smooth brow, you would 
indeed pity me. I do wrong, perhaps, in speating to yon even thus far on 
my own situation ; but you are ayoung man of sense and penetration — you 
cannot but long to ask me a hundred questions on the events of this day — 
on tiie share which Rashleigh has in your deliverance from this potty scrape 
— upon many other points which cannot but excite your attention ; and I 
cannot bring myself to answer with the necessary felsehood and finesse — I 
should do it awkwardly, and lose your good opinion, if I ha»e any share of 
it, aa well as my own. It is best to say at once, Ask me no questions, — ■ I 
have it not in my powei' to repiy io them." 

Miss Vernon spoke these words with a tone of feeling which could not 
but make a corresponding impression upon me. I assured her she had 
neither to fear my urging her with impertinent qilestioas, nor my miscon- 
struing her declining to answer those which might in themselves be reason- 
able, or at least natural. 

" I was too much obliged," I said, " by the interest she had takei^ in my 
affairs, to misuse tha opportunity her goodness had afforded me of prying 
into hers — I only trustM and entreated, that if my services could at any 
time be useful, she would command them, without doubt or hesitation." 

"Thank yon — thank you." she replied; "your voice does not ring the 
. cuotoo chime of compliment, but speaka like that of oneVho knows to what 
he pledges himself. If— but it is impossible — but yet, if an opportunity 
should occur, I wiU aak you if yon remember thia promise; and I assure 
you, I shall not be angry if I find you have forgotten it, for it is enough that 
you are sincere in yonr intentiona just now — much may occur to alter them 
ere I call upon you, should tliat moment ever come, to aasiat Die Vernon, 
as if you were Die Temon's brother." 

" And if 1 wore Die Vernon's brother," said I, "there could not be less 
chance that I should refuse my assisfance^-And now I am afraid I must 
not ask whether Eashleigh was willingly accessory to my deliverance f" 

"Not of me; but you may ask it of himself, and depend upon it, he will 
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say ye*; for rather than any good action should walk through the world 
likp an unappropriated adjeotive in an ill-arranged sentence, ne is always 
willing to atoid noun subafaniiye to it himaelf." 

" And I must not ask whether this Campbell be himself the party who 
eased Mr. Morris of hia portmanteau, — or whether the letter, which oor 
friend the attorney received, was not a finesse to withdraw him fmm.the 
scene of action lest he should have marred the happy event of my delirer- 
anca! And I must not ask" — 

"You must ask nothing of me," eaid Misa Vernon ; "so it is ^aite in 
vain to ffo on putting icases. Ton are to think just as well of me aa if I had 
answered all Ibeae queries, and twenty others besides, as glibly as Rashleigh 
eould have done ; and observe, whenever I touch my chin just bo, it is a 
sign that Loannot speak upon the topic which happens t« occnpy your 
attention. I must settle signals of correspondence with yon, because you 
are to be my confidant and my counsellor, only you are to know nothing 
whatever of my affwrs." 

" Nothing can be more reasonable," I replied, laughing ; " and the extent 
of your confidence will, you may rely upon, it, only be equalled by the eaga- 
oiW of my counsels." 

This sort of conversation brought us in the highest good-hnraouc with each 
other, to Osbaldistone-Hail, where wo found the family far advanced in the 
ravels of the evening. 

" Get some dinner for Mr. Osbaldistone and mo in the library," said 
Miss Vernon to a servant. — " I must have some compassion upon you," she 
added, turning to me, " and provide against your starving in this mansion 
of brutal abundance ; otherwise I am not sure that I should show you my 



private haunts. This same library is my den — the only comer of the 

Hall-house where I am safe from tiie Ourang-Outangs, mv cousins. They 

ir venture there, I suppose, for fear the folios should fail down and crack 



their skulls ; for tJtoy w 
follow me." 

And I followed through hall and bower, vaulted passage and winding stair, 
until we reaehed the room where she had ordered our refreshments. 



i0|liiphr tjiE ■ 



The library at Osbaldi stone-Hall was a gloomy room, whose ajitiquB ' 
oaken shelves bent beneath the weight of the ponderous folios so de»r to 
the seventeenth century, from which, under favour be it spoken, we have 
distilled matter for our quartos and octavos, and which, once more subjected 
to the alembic, may, should our sons be yet more frivolous tljan , ourselves, 
be still farther reduced into duodecimos and pamphlets. The collection 
was chiefly of the classics, as well foreign as ancient history, and, above all, 
divinity. It was in wretched order. The priests, who in succession had 
acted as chaplains at the Hall, were, for many years, the only persons who 
entered its preoinots, until Rashleigh's thirst for reading had led him to 
disturb the venerable spiders, who had muifled the fronts of the presses with 
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their tapestry. His ileatination for the church rendered his conduct less 
absurd in his father's eyes, than if any of his other descendants had hetrayed 
BO strange a propensity, and Sir Hildebrand acquiesced in the lihraiy re- 
oeiving some repairs, so as to fit it for a aittin^room. Still an air of dilapi- 
dation, as obvious as it was uncomfortable, pervaded the lar^e apartment, 
and announced ti»e neglect from which the knowledge which its walls oon- 
tained had not been able to exempt it. The tattered tapestry, the worm- 
eaten shelves, the huge and clumsy, yet tottering, tables, desks, and chairs, 
the rusty grate, seldom gladdened by either sea-coal or fagots, intimated the 
contempt of the lords of Osbaldistone-Hail for learning, and for the volumea 
which record it« treasures. 

" You think this place somewhat disconsolate, I suppose ?" said Diana, as 
I glanced my eye round the forlorn apartment; "but to me it seems like 
a uttle paradise, for I call it my own, and fear no intrusion. Rashleigh 
was joint proprietor with me, while we were friends." 

" And are you no longer so?" was my natural question. 

Her fore-finger immediately touched her dimpled chin, with an aroh look 
of prohibition. 

" We are still aUies," she continued, " bound, like other confederate 
powers, by circumstances of mutual interest ; but I am afraid, as will happen 
in other cases, the treaty of alliance has survived th6 amicable dispositions 
in which it had its origin. At any rate, we live less together ; and when 
he comes through that door there, I vanish through this door here ; and so, 
having made the discovery tiiat we two were one too many for this apart- 
ment, as large as it seems, Rashleigh, vrhose occasions frequently call hiia 



, ronsly made a cession of his r 

that I now endeavour to prosecute alone the studies ia which he used 
formerly to be my guide." 

" And what are those studies, if I may presume to ask f " 
" Indeed you may, without the least fear of seeing my fore-finger raised 
to my chin. Science and history are my principal favourites ; but I also 
study poetry and the classics." 

" And the classics ? Do you read them in the original ?" 
"Unquestionably'. Rashleigh, who is no contemptible scholar, taught 
me Greek and Latin, aa well as most of the languages of modem Europe, - 
I assure you, there has been some pains taken in my education, although I 
can neither sew a tucker, nor work oross-stitoh, nor make a pudding, nor — 
as the vicar's iat wife, with as much tmth as elegance, good-will, and polite- 
ness, was pleased to say in my behalf— do any other useful thing in the 
varsal world." 

"And was this selection of studies Rashleigh's choice, or your own. Miss 
Vernon ?" I asked. 

" Um !" said she, as if hesitating to answer my question,—" it's not worth 
while lifting my finger about, after all. Why, partly his, and partly mine. 
As I learned out of doors to ride a horse, and bridle and saddle him in case 
of necessity, and to clear a five-barred gate, and fire a gun without winking, 
and all other of those masculine accomplishments tiiat my brute cousins 
run mad after, I wanted, like my rational cousin, to read Greek. and Latin 
within doors, and make my complete approach to the tree of knowledge, 
which you men-scholars would engross to yourselves, in revenge, I suppose, 
for our common mother's share in the great ori^nal transgresMon." 
" And Rashleigh indulged your propensity to learning f 
"Why, he wiriied to have me for his scholar, and he could but teach me' 
that wlueh he know himself — ho was not likely to instruct me in the mys- 
teries of washing lace-ruffles, or hemming cambric-handkerchiefs, I sup- 

o doubt 
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"0, if you begin to investigate Rashleigii's motives, my finger touches 
mj chin once more. I can only be frank where my own are inquired into. 
But to resume — he has resigned the library in my favour, and never enters 
■without leave had and obtained ; and so I have taken tho liberty to make it 
the place of deposit for some of my own goods and chattels, as you may 
see by looking round you." 

"I beg pardon, Mies Vernon, but I really see nothing around these ■walla 
which I can distinguish aa likely to olaim you as a mistress." 

" That is, I suppose, because you neither see a shepherd or shepherdess 
■wrought in worsted, and handsomely framed in black ebony, — or a stuffed 
parrot, — or a breeding-oage, full of oanary-birds, — or a housewife-case, 
broidered with tarnished silver, — or a toilette-table with a nest of japanned 
boses, witi as many angles as Christmas mincad-pies,. — or a broken-naoked 
apinet, — or a lute with three strings, — or rock-work, — or sheil-work, — or 
needle-work, or work of any kind, — or a lap-dog with a litter of blind pup- 
pies — None of theae treasures do I possess," she continued, after a pause, 
m order to recover the breath she had lost in enumerating them — "But 
there stands the sword of my ancestor Sir Richard Vernon, slain at Shrews- 
bury, and BOtely slandered by a sad fellow called Will Shakapeare, whose 
Lancastrian partialities, and a certain knack at embodying tbem, has turned 
history npside down, or rather inside out ; — and by that redoubted ■weapon 
hangs the mail of the still older Vernon, squire to the Blaok Prince, whose 



Then there is a model of a new martingale which I invented rnvself — a 
great improTiement on the Duke of Newcastle's ; and there are the hood and 
bells of my falcon Cheviot, who spitted himself on a heron's bill at Horsely- 
moss — poor Cheviot, there is not a bird on the perches below, but are kites 
and rifles compared to him ; and there is n>y own light fowling-piece, with 



improved fire-lock ; with twenty other treasures, each more valuable than 
another — And there, that speaks for itself." 

She pointed to the oarved oak-frame of ft fuU-length portrait by Vandyke, 
on which were inaeribed, in Giothic letters, tho words Vernon semper viret. 
1 looked at ber for explanation, " Do yau not know," said she, with some 
surprise^ " our motto — the Vernon motto, where. 



And do you not know our eognisance, the pipes!" pointing to the armorial 
bearings sculptured oa the oaken scutcheon, around which the legend was 
displayed. 

"Pipes! — they look more like penny-whistles — But, pray, do not ba 
angry with my ignorance," I oontinn^d, observing the colour mount to her 
cheeks, " I can mean no ^ront to yoiir armorial bearings, for I do not even 

"Tou an Osbaldistone, and confess so mnohl" she exclaimed. "Why, 
Percie, Thomie, John, Dickon — Wilfred himself, might be yoar instructor. 
Even ignorance itself is a, plummet over vou." 

"With shame I confess it, my dear Imss Vernon, tho mysteries couched 
under the grim hieroglyphics of heraldry are to me as unintelligible as those 
of the pyramids of Egypt." 

" What ! is it poaaible ? — ^Why, even my uncle reads GwiOym sometimes 
of a winter night--Not know the figures of heraldry ! — of what could your 
father he thinking?" 

" Of the figures of aiithmetJe," I answered ; " the most insignificant vmit 
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of whioli he holds more highly than all the hlazonrj of chivalry. But, 
though I am ignorant to this ioexpreasible degree, I have knowledge and 
taste enough to admire that spiendid picture, in whioh I tliink I oan dia- 
cover a family lifeenesB to jou. What ease and digni^ in the attitude I — 
what riehneas of colouring — what breadth and depth of shade !" 

" Is it really a fine painting t" she asked. 

"I have seen many works of the renowned artist," I replied, "hut never 
beheld one more to my liking." 

" Well, I know as little of pictures as you do of heraldry," replied Miss 
Vernon ; " yet I hare the advantage of you, because I have always admired 
the panting without understanding its value." 

"While I have neglected the pi[)es and tabors, and all the whimsical 
combiualioDB of chivalry, still I am informed that they floated in the fields 
of ancient fame. But you will allow their esterior appearance is not so 
peculiarly interesting to the uninformed spectator tm that of a fine painting. 
— Who is the person here represented ?" 

" My grandfather. He shared the misfortunes of Charles I., and, I am 
sorry to add, the excesses of his son. Our patrimonial estate was greatly 
impaired by his prodigality and was altogether lost by his successor, my 
unfortunate father. But pe b vith th m who have got it ! — it was lost 
in the cause of loyalty." 

" Your father, I presum fC d n th political diBsenaions of the 
period t" 

" He did indeed ; — he lost hi all And hence is his child a dependent 
orphan — eating the bread f th re — Ij ted to their caprices, and com- 
pelled to study their inclinat n y t p ud of having had such a fattier, 
than if, playing a more prudent but less upnght part, he had left me pos- 
sessor 01 all the rich and fair baronies wMch his familf once possessed. 

As she thus spoke, the entrance of the servants with dinner cut off all 
conversation but that of a general nature. 

When our hasty meal was concluded, and the wine placed on the table, 
the domestjc informed us, "that Mr. liashleigh had desired to be told whon 
onr dinner was removed." 

" Tell him," said Miss Temon, " we shall be happy to seo him if he will 
step this way — place another wine-glass and chair, and leave the room, — 
You must retire with him when he goes away," she continued, addressing 
herself to rae ; " even my liberaliW cannot spare a gentleman above eight 
hours out of the twenty-four ; 'and I think we have been together for at least 
that length of time." 

" The old scythe-man has moved so rapidly," I answered, " that 1 couJd 
not count his strides." 

" Hush 1" sdd Miss Vernon, " here comes Rashleigh ;" and she drew off 
her ohMT, to which I had approaohed mine ratier closely, so as to place a 
greater distance between us. 

A modest tap at the door, — a gentle manner of opening when invited to 
enter, — a studied softeess and humility of step and deportment, announced 
that the education of Rashleigh Oabaldistone at ths College of St. Omera 
accorded well with tihe ideas 1 entertained of the n ' " 



plished Jesuit. I need not add, that, as a sound Protestant, these ideas 
were not the most favourable. " Why should you use the ceremony of 
knocking," said Miss Vernon, "when you knew that I was not alone?" 

This was spoken with a burst of impatience, as if she had felt that Kash- 
leigh's air of caution and reserve covered some insinuation of impertinent 
suspioion. "You have taught me the form of Itnocking at this door so per- 
feofly, my fair cousin," answered Rashleigh, without change of voice or 
manner, " that habit has become a second nature." 

" I prize sinoerity more than courtesy, sir, and you know I do," was SlJM 
Vernon's reply. 
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" Conrtflsy U a gallant gar, a courtier bj name and by profession," re- 
plied Rashleigh, " and therefore most fit for a lady's bower/' 

"But Sincerity is the true knight," retorted Miss Vernon, "and therefore 
muoh more wetoome, coosin. But, to end a debate not over amusing to 
your stranger kinsman, sit down, Rashleigh, and ^ve Mr. Francis Oabaldis- 
t«ne your oonntenanee to his glass of wine. I have done the honours of 
the dinner, .for the credit of Osbaldistone-Hall." 

Rashleigh sate down, and filled his glass, glancing his eye from Diana to 
me, with an embarrassment which his utmost efforts could not entirely dia- 

fuiae. I thought he appeared to be uncertain oonceming the estent of con- 
deuce she might have reposed ia me, and hastened to lead the conversation 
into a ehannef which should sweep away his sospicion that Diana might 
have betrayed any secrets which rested between Uiem. "Miss Temon," I 
said, " Mr. Eashleigh, has recommended me to return my thanks to you 
for my speedy disengagement from the ridiculous accusation of Morris ; 



iinjastly fearing my gratitude might not be warm enough to remind 
me of fliis duty, she has put my curiosily on its side, by referring me to 
you for an account, or rather explanation, of the events of the day. 

"Indeed!" answered Rashleigh; "I should have thought" (looking 
keenly at Miss Vernon) " that the lady herself might have stood inter- 

Ereter;" and his eye, revei'ting from her face, sought mine, as if to search, 
fom the expression of my features, whether Diana's oommiinication had 
been as narrowly limited as my words had intimated. Miss Vernon re- 
torted his inquisitorial glance with one of decided scorn ; while I, uacertain 
whether to deprecate or resent his obvious suspicion, replied, " If it is ^^our 
pleasure, Mr. Rafihleigh, as it has been Miss Vernon's, to leave me in igno- 
rance, I must necessarily submit; but, pray, do not withhold your informa- 
tion from me, on the ground of imagining that I have already obtained any 
on the Buliject. For I tell you as a man uf honour, I am as ignorant as that 
picture of anything, relating to the events I have witnessed t«-day, excepts 
ing that I understand fron^liss Vernon, that you have been kindly active 
in my favour." i, 

"Miss Vemon has OTerrateoTny humble efforts," said Eashleigh, "though 
I claim fuU credit for^my aeal. The truth is, that as I galloped back to get 
Bome one of our family to join me in becoming your bail, which was the 
most obvious, or, indeed, I may aay, the only way of serving you which 
occurred to my stupidity, I met the man Cawmil — Oolville — Campbell, or 
whatsoever thev call him. 1 had understood from Morris that he was 
present when the robbery took place, and had the §ood fortune to prevail 
on him (with some difficulty, I confess), to tender his evidence in your es- 
onlpation — which I presume was the means of your being released from an 
unpleasant situation." 

" Indeed ! — I am much your debtor for procuring such a seasonable evi- 
dence in my behalf. But I cannot see' why {having been, as he said, a 
fellow-sufferer with Morris), it should have required much trouble to pei'- 
Buade him to step forth and bear evidence, whether to oonviot the actual 
robber, or free an innocent person." 

."You do not know the genius of that maix's country, sir," answered Rash- 
leigh j-^" discretion, prudence, and foresight, are their leading qualities; 
these are only modified by a narrow-spirited, but jet ardent patriotism, 
which forms as it were ^e outmost of the conoentrio bulwarks with which 
a Scotchman fortiSes himself agmiat all the attacks of a generous philan- 
•thropical principle. Surmount this mound, yon find an inner and still 
dearer barrier — the love of his province, his village, or most probably, his 
olan; storm this second obstacle, you have a third — his attachment to his 
own fejnily — his father, mother, sons, daughters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
to the ninth generation. It is within these limits that a Scotchman's social 
i^ection expands itself, never reaching those which are outermost, till oil 
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means of diacliai'giug itself in the interior circles have lieen exbausted. It 
is within these circles that his heart throhs, eaoh pulsation being fainter 
and fainter, till, beyond the widest boundary, it is almost unfelt^ And -what 
is worst of all, could joa surmount all these concentric outworks, you have 
an inner citadel, deeper, higher, and more efficient than them all — a Scotch- 
man's love for himself." 

" All this is extremely eloquent and metaphorical, Eashleigh," said Miss 
Vernon, who listened with unrepresaed impatience ; " there are only two 
ol(ieelaonB to it : first, it is mt true ; secondly. If true, it is nothing to the 
purpose." 

"It is true, my fairest Diana," returned Eashleigh ; " and moreover, it is 
most instantly to the purpose. It is true, because vou cannot deny that I 
know the country and people intimately, and the character is drawn from 
deep and accurate consideration ; — and it is to the purpose, becauae it an- 
swers Mr. Francis Osbaldistone's question, and shows why this same wary 
Scotchman, considering onr kinsman to be neither his countryman, nor a 
Campbell, nor his cousin in any of the inestricable combinations by which 
tliey extend their pedigree ; and, above all, seeing no prospect of personal 
advantage, but, on the conteaiy, much hazard of loss of time and delay of 
business 

" With other inconveniences, perhaps, of a nature yet more formidable," 
interrupted Miss Vernon. 

" Of which, doubtiess, there might he many," said Eaahleigh, continuing 
in the same tone — "In short, m^ theory shows why this man, hoping for 
no advantage, and afraiiof some inconvenience, might require a degree of 
} he could be prevailed on to give Lis testimony in favour of 



" It seems surprising to me," I observed, " that doriug the glance I caat 
over the declaration, or whatever it is termed, of Mr. Morris, he should 
never have mentioned that Campbell was in his company when he met the 
marauders." 

" I understood from Campbell, that he had taken his eolemn promise not 
to mention that circumstance," replied Eashleigh ; " his reason for exacting 
such an engagement you may guess from what I have hinted — he wished 
to get back to his own country, undelaysd and unembarrassed by any of 
the judicial inquiries which he would have been under the necessity of 
attending, had the fact of his being present at the robbery taken air while 
he was on this side of the Border. But let him once be as distant as the 
Forth, Morris will, I warrant you, come forth vrith all he knows about him, 
and, it may be, a good deal more. Besides, Campbell is a very eitensive 
dealer in cattle, and haa often occasion to send great droves into Northum- 
berland ; and, when driving such a trade, he would be a great fool to em- 
broil himself with our Northumbrian thieves, than whom no men who live 
are more vindictive," 

"I dare be sworn of that," said Miss Vernon, vrith a tone which implied 
Bomething more than a simple acquiescence in ijie proposition. 

" Still," said I, resuming the subject, " allowing the force of the reasons 
which Campbell might have for desiring that Morris should be silent with 
regard to bis promise when the robbery was committed, I cannot yet see 
how he could attain such an influence over the man, as to make him sup- 
press his evidence in that particular, at the manifest risk of subjecting his 
story to discredit." 

Eashleigh agreed with me, that it was very extraordinary, and seemed ttf 
regret that he had not questioned the Scotchman more closely on that 
subject, which he allowed looked extremely mysterious. " But," he asked, 
immediately after this acquiescence, " are you very sure the circumstance 
of Morris's being accompanied by Campbell is really not alluded to in his 
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"Iread the paper over hastilj," said I; "but, it is my strong irapreHsion 
that no BQch circumstance is mentioned ; — at least, it must have been 



ery slightly, since it failed to catch my a 

"True, true, answered Easbleigh, forming his own inference while he 
adopted my words; "I inelineto think with you, that the circumstance 
must in, reality have been mentioned, but so slightly that it tailed to attract 
your attention. And then, as to Campbell's interest with Morris, I incline 
to suppose that it must hare been gained by playing apon his fears. This 
chiclcen-hearted fellow, Morris, is bound, I understand, for Scotland, des- 
tined for some little employment under GoTernment ; and, possessing the 
courage of the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse, he may have 
been wraid to encounter the ill-will of such a kill-cow as Campbell, whose 
T/evj appearance would be enough to fright him out of his little wits. Toil 
observed that Mr. Campbell has at times a keen and animated manner — 
something of a martial cast in his tone and bearing." 

" 1 own," I replied, " that his expression struck me as being occasionally 
fierce and sinister, and little adapted to his peaceable professions. Has he 
served in the army?" 

" Yes — no — not, strictly speaking, served; but he has been, I believe, 
like most of his countrymen, trained to arms. Indeed, among the hills, 
they carry them from boyhood to the grave.. So, if you know anything of 
your fellow-traveller, you will easily judge, that^ going to such a country, 
he will take care to avoid a quarrel, if he can help it, with any of the na- 
tives. But, come, I see you decline your wine — and I too am a degenerate 
OsbaIdiBf«ne, so far as respects the circulation of the bottle. If you mill 
go to my room, I will bold you a hand at piquet." 

We rose to take leave of Miss Vernon, who had from time to time sup- 

Sressed, apparently with difficulty, a strong temptation to break in upon 
ashleigh's details. As we were about to leave the room, the smothered 
lire broke forth. 

"Mr. Osbaldistone," she said, "your own observation will enable you 
to verify the justice, or injustice, of Bashleieh's suggestions concerning 
such individuals ae Mr. Campbell and Mr. Morris. ^But. in slandering 
Scotland, he has borne false witness against a whole oountry ; and I request 
you will allow no weight to his evidence." 

"Perhaps," I answered, ."I may find it somewhat difficult to obey your 
injunction. Miss Vernon; for I must own I was bred up with no very 
favourable idea of our northern neighbours." 

"Distrust that part of your education, sir," she replied, "and let the 
daughter of a Scotchwoman pray you to respect the land which gave her 
parent birth, until your own observation has proved them to be unworthy 
of your good opinion. Preserve your hatred and contempt for diseimulation, 
baseness, and falsehood, wheresoever they are to be met with. You will 
hn 1 enough of all without leai mg England — Adieu, gentlemen, — I wish 
1 u guod even ng 

An 1 ^1 e Eigne 1 to thp ioor with t 
hci tiiin 

We retired to Rashleigh s apartment where i servant brought us coffee 
ind cards I had formed my resolution to press Easbleigh no farther on. 
the events of the day A mystery and as I thought, not of a favourable 
tomplLXion appeared to hang over his conduct cut to ascertain if my 
suspicions were just, it was necessary to throw him off his guard. We cut 
for the deal, and were soon earnestly engaged in our play. I thought I 
perceived in this trifling for amusement (for the stake which Rashleigh 
proposed was a mere trSle} sometliing of 'a fierce and ambitious temper. 
He seemed perfectly to understand the beautiful game at which he played, 
but preferred, as it were on principle, the risking bold and prooartous 
strokes to the ordinary rules of play ; and neglecting the minor aiud better- 
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balanced ohancea of the game, ho hazarded everything for the cbanoe of 
piqoeing, repiqueing, or oapoting his adversary. So soon as the intflrven- . 
lion of a game or two at piquet, like the music between the acts of a drama, 
tad completelj intairupfed our previous course of conversation, Eaahleigh 
appeared to tire of tiie game, and the cards were superseded by discourse, 
in which he assumed the lead. 

More learned than soundly wise — better acquainted with men's rainfls 
than with the moral principles that ought fo regulate them, he had still 

g)wers of conversation which I have rarely seen equalled, never eseelied. 
f fiiis his manner implied some consciousness ; at least, it appeared to nie 
that he had studied hard to improve his natural advantaaes of a melodious 
Toioe, fluent and happy espression, apt language, and fervid imagination. 
He wn.B never lond, never overbearing, never so much occupied witl his 
.1 as to outrun either the patience or the comprehension of those 
d with. His ideas suooeeded each other with the gentle hat 
un nt rm tting flow of a plentiful and bounteous spring ; while I biive heard 
th f thers, who aimed at distinction in conversation, rush along like 
tl torb d gush from the sluice of a mill-pond, as hurried, and as easily 
sha ted. It was late at night ere I could part from a companion so 
f t ng;- and, when I gained my own apartment, it cost me no small 

ff t to reoaU to my mind the character of Basbleigh, such be I had pic- 
t d h m previous to this tSte-iftSte. 

bo fl ctual, my dear Tresham, does the sense of being pleased and 
a n ed blunt our faculties of perception and disiJrimination of character, 
th t I an only compare it to the taste of certain fruits, at once luseious 
a d p gnaMt, which renders our palate totally unfit for relishing or dia- 
tmguiBhmg the viands which are subsequently subjected to it- —■:"":■ 
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Old Smieh BaUnd. 

The next morning chanced to be Sunday, a day peculiarly hard to be got 
rid of at Osbaldistooe-llall ; for after the formal religious service of the 
morning had been performed, at which all the family regularly attended, 
it was hard to say upon which individual, Rashleigh and Rfiss Tembn 
excepted, the fiend of ennui descended with the most abundant outpour- 
ing of hia spirit. To speak of my yesterday's embarrassment amased Sir 
HUdebrand for several minutes, and he congratulated me on my deliver- 
ance from Morpeth or Hexham jail, as he would have done if I had 
faUen in attempting to clear a five-barred gate, and got up without hurting 
myself. 

" Hast had a luoty turn, kd ; but do na be over venturous agam. What, 
man I the king's road is free to aO men, be they Whigs, be they Tories." 

"On my word, sir, I am innocent of interrupting it; and it is the most 
provoking thing on earth, that every person will take it for granted that I 
am aeoessory to a crime, which I despise and detest, and which would, 
moreover, deservedly forfeit my life to tlie laws of my country." 
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" Well, well, lad ; even so b« it ; I ask no questions — no man ia bound 
to teil on himsel] — that's fair play, or the devil's in't." 

Eaalileigh here came to my assistance; but I could not help thinking 
that his argunaenla were calculated rather as hints to his father to put 
1 a show of acciuiescenoe in my declaration of innoeeace, than fully to 



" In your own house, my dear sir — and your own nephew — ^ you will not 
surely persist in hurtine his feelings by seeming to discredit what he is so 
strongly interested in affirming. No doubt, you are fully deserving of all 
his confidence, and I am sure, were tJiere anything you could do to assist 
him in this strange affair, he would have recourse to yonr goodness. But 
my cousin. Frank has been dismissed as an innocent man, and no one is 
entitled to suppose 'him otherwise. Tor my part, I have not the least doubt 
of his innocence ; and our family honour, I conceive, requires that we 
should maintain it with tongue and sword against the whole conntry." 

" Bashleigh," s^dhis father, looking fixedly at him, "thou art a ely loon 
—thou hast ever been too cunning for me, and too cunning for most folks. 
Have a care thou provena too cunning for tiiysell — two faces under one 
hood is no true heraldry. And since we talk of heraldry, I'll go and read 
Qwilljm." 

This resolution he intimated with a yawn, resistless as that of the God- 
dess in the Bunciad, which was reaponsively echoed by his giant sons, as 
they dispersed in quest ,of the pastimes to which their minds severally 
inclined them — Percie to discuss a pot of March beer with the steward in 
the battery, — Thomoliff to cut a pair of cudgels, and fix them in their 
wicker hilts, — John to dress May-flies, — Dickon toplavat pitch and tose 
by himself, his right hand against his left, — and Wilfred to bite his thumbs 
u,nd hum- himself into a slumber which shonld last till diouer-time, if pos- 
sible. Miss Vernon had retired lo tJie library. 

Kashleigh and I were left alone in the old hall, from which the servants, 
wiUi their usual hustle and awkwai'dness, had at length contrived to hurry 
the remains of our aubstajitial breakfast. I took the opportunity to upbraid 
him with the manner in which he had spoken of my aflair to his lather, 
which I frankly stated was highly offensive to me, as . it seemed rather to 
exhort Sir Hiidebrand to conceal his suspicions, than to root them out. 

" Why, what can I do, my dear friend V' replied Eashleigh : " my father's 
disposition is so tenacious of suspicions of all kinds, when onoe they take 
root (which, to do him justice, does not easily happen,) that I have always 
found it the best way to silence him upon sucli subjects, instead of arguing 
with him. Thus I get the better of fhe weeds which I cannot eradicate, by 
cutting them over as often as they appear, until at length they die away of 
themselves. There is neither wisdom nor profit in disputing witli such a 
mind as Sir Hildebrand's, which hardens itself against conviction, and 
believes in its own inspirations as firmly as we good Catholics do in those 
of the Holy Father of Bome." 

" It is very hard, though, Ifiat I should live in the house of a man, and 
he a near relation, too, who will persist in believing me guilty of a highway 
robbery." 

" JVIy father's foolish opinion, if one may gire that epithet to any opinion 
of a fathar'a, does not affect your real innocence ; and aa to tie disgrace of 
the fact, depend on it, that, considered in all its bearings, political as well 
as moral. Sir Hildehrand ^^gards it as a meritorious action — a weakening 
of the enemv — a spoUing of the Amalekites j and you will stand the higher 
in his regard for your supposed accession to it." 

" I desire no man's regard, Mr. Rashleigb, on aueh terms as must sink 
me in my own; and I Sank these injurious suspiemns will afford a very 
good reason for quitting Osbaldistone-HaU., which I shall do whenevei I , 
can communicate on the subject with my father " 
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The dark countenance of Bashleigh, thou^li little aeonRtomed to betray Ila 
maater'B feelings, exhibited & Buppreased smile, which he instftntlj chastened 
hy a sigh. 

"Yon are a happy man, Frank — yon go and come, as the wind bloweth 
where it listeth. With yonr addreas, taste, and talents, you will soon find 
circles where they will be more yalued, than amid the dull inmatea of this 
mansion; while I " He paused. 

" And what is there in y<iur lot that can make yon or aay one enyy mine, 
— an oatcast, as I may almost term myself, from my father's house and 
fevour?" 

"Ay, but," answered Eashleigh, "consider the gratified sense of inde- 
pendence ■which you must have attained by a very temporary sacrifice, — for 
such I am sure yours will prove to be ; censitfer the power of acting as a 
free agent, of cultivating jour owo talents in the way to which your task 
determines you, and in which you are well qualified to distinguish yourself. 
Fame and freedom are cheaply purchased by a few weeks' residence in the 
North, even though your place of exile be Osbaldistone-Hall, A second 
Ovid in Thrace, you have not his reasons for writing TrisWa." 

"I do not know," said I, Washing as became a young scribbler, "how 
you should be so well aoqnwnted witli my truant studies." 

"Thew was an emissary of your fiither's here sometime since, a young 
coxcomb, one Twineall, who informed me concerning your secret sacrifices 
to the muses, and added, that some of your verses had been greatly admired 
by the best judges." 

Tresham, I believe you are guiltless of having ever essayed to build the 
lofty rhyme ; but you must have known in your day many an. apprentice 
and fellow-craft, if sot some of the master-masons, in the temple of Apollo. 
Vanity is ttieir nniveraal foible, from him who decorated the sliades of 
Twickenham, to the veriest scribbler whom he has lashed in his Dunciad. 
I had my own share of this common failing, and without considering how 
little likely this young fellow Twineall was, by taste and habits, either to 
be aequainted with one or two little pieces of poetry, which I had at times 
insinuated into Button's cofifee-honse, or to report the opinion of the critics 
who frequented that resort of wit and literature, I almost instantly gor^d 
the bwt ; which Rashleigh perceiving, improved his opportunity by a diffi- 
dent, yet apparently very anxious request, to be permitted to see some of 



"You shall give me an evening in my own apartment," he continued; 
"for I must soon lose the charms of literary society for the drudgery of 
commerce, and the coarse every-day avocations of the world. I repeat it, 
that my compliance with my father's wishes for the advantage of my family, 
is indeed a sacrifice, especially considering the calm and peaceful profession 
to which my education destined me." 

I was Tiun, but not a fool, and this hypoerisy was too strong for me to 
swallow; "Ton would not persuade me," I repEed, "that yon really regret 
tfl exclmnge the situation of^ an obscure Catholic priest, with all ila priva- 
tions, for wealth and society, and the pleasures of the world 1" 

Rashleigh saw that he had cobnred his affectation of moderation too 
highly, and, aftw a second's pause, during which, I suppose, he calculated 
the degree of candour which it was nooessarj to use with me, (that being a 
quality of which he was never needlessly profuse,) he answered, with a 
smile — " At my age, to be condemned, as you say, to wealth and the world, 
does not, indeed, sonnd so alarming as perhaps it ought to do. But, with 
pardon be it spoken, you have mistaken my destination — a Catholic priest, 
if you will, but not an obscure one. No, sir, — Rashleigh Osbaldiatone will 
be more obscure, should he rise to be the richest citizen in London, than 
he might have been as a member of a church, whose ministers, as some one 
says, ' set their sandall'd feet on princca.' My family interest at ii certain 
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exiled court is high, and the weiglit which that court ought to possoas, and 
does posseas, at Rome is jet higher — ray talents not altogether inferior to 
the eaucation I have received. In sober judgment, I might have looked 
forvrard to high ejninenoe in the ehurcli— in the dream of fanoj, to the very 
highest. Why might not" (be added, laughing, for it was part of hia man- 
ner to keep much of his disconrse apparently oetwist jest and earnest) — 
"whymight not Cardinal Osbaldisbine have swayed the fortunes of empires, 
■well-Dom and well-conneotod, as well as the low-bom Mazarin, or Alberoni, 
the son of an Italian gardener?" 

"Nay, I can give you no reason to the contrary; but in your place I 
should not much regret losing the chance of such precarious and invidious 
elevation." 

" Neither would I," he replied, " were I sure that my present establish- 
ment was more certain ; but that must depend upon circumstances which I 
can only learn by experience — the disposition of your father, for example." 

" Confess the truth without finesse, Kashleigh ; you would willingly kaow 
something of him from me V 

" Sinoe, like Die Vernon, you make a point of following the banner of 
the good knight Sinc«rity, I reply — certainly." 

" Well, then, you will find in my father a man mho has followed the paths 
of thriving more for the exercise they afforded to his talents, than for the 
love of the cold with which they are strewed. His active mind would have 
been happy m any situation which gave it scope for exertion, though that ex- 
ertion had been its sole reward. But his wealth has accumulatod, because, 
moderate and frugal in his habits, no new sources of expense have occurred 
to dispose of his increasing income. He is a man who hates dissimulaUon in 
others ; never practises it himself; and is peculiarly alert in discovering 
motives through the colouring of language.. Himself silent by habit, he is 
readily disgusted by great talkers ; the ratliet, that the circumstances by 
which he is most interested, afford no great scope for conversation. He is 
severely strict in the duties of religion ; but you have no reason to fear his 
interference with yours, for he regards toleration as a sacred principle of 
politlofd economy. But if you have any Jacobitical partialities, as is natu- 
rally to be supposed, you will do well to suppress them in his presence, as 
well as the least tendency to the highflying or Tory principles ; for he holds 
both in utter detestation. For the rest, his word is his own bond, and must 
be the law of all who act under him. He will fail in his duty to no one, 
and will permit no one to fail towards him ; to cultivate bis favour, you 
must execute his commands, instead of echoing his sentiments. His great- 
est fwlings arise out of pr^ndices connected with his own profession, or 
rather his exclusive devotion to it, which makes him see litlle worthy of 
praise or attention, unless it be in some measure connected with commerce." 

"0 rare-painted portr(ot!"esclaimed Bashleigh, when I was silent — 
" Vandyke was a daaber to you, Prank. I see thy sire before me in all his 



mayor of the empire, or chief of the board of trade — venerating the Com- 
mons, for the acts regulating the export trade— and respecting the Peers, 
hecause the Lord Chancellor sits on a woolsack." 

" Mine was a likeness, Kashleigh ; yours is a caricature. But in return 
for the carte du pays which I have unfolded to you, give me some lights on 
the geography of the unknown lands" — 

"On which you are wrecked," said Rashleigh. " It is not worth while ; 
— it is no Isle of Calypso, umbrageous with shade and intricate with silvan 
labyrinth — but a hare rugged Northumbrian moor, with as little to' interest 
curiosity aa to delight the eye ; you may descry it in all its nakedness in 
half an hour's survey, as well as if I were to lay it down hefore you by Una 

"0, but something there is, worthy a more attentive survey — What say 
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you to Miaa Vernon ? Does not she form an interesting object in the land- 
Hcape, -were all round as rude as Iceland's coast?" 

I could plainly perceive that Eashleigh disliked the topic now presented 
to him^ but mj franli commani cation had given me the advantogeons title 
to make inquiries in my turn. Bashleigh felt this, and found himself 
obliged to follow my lead, however difficult he might find it to play hia 
cards ancoessfully. "I have known less of Miss Vernon," he aaid, "for ' 
Bome time, than I was wont to do formerly. In early age I was her tutor; 
but as she advanced towards womanhood, my various avocations, — the 

fravity of the profesaion to which I was destined, — the peculiar nature of 
er engagements, — our mutual situation, in short, rendered a close and con- 
stant intimacy dangerous and improper. I believe Miaa Temon might con- 
sider my reserve as unkindness, hot it was my duty ; I felt as muoh as ahe 
seemed to do, when compelled to give way to prudence. But where was the 
safety in cultivating an intimacy with a beautiful and susceptible girl, whose 
heart, you are aware, must be given either to the oloiater or to a betrothed 
husband?" 

"The cloister or a betrothed husband!" I echoed — "Is that the alterna- 
tive destined for Miss Vernon f" 

" It is indeed," said Eashleigh, with a sigh. " I need not, I suppose, 
caution you against the danger of cultivating too closely the friendship of 
Miss Vernon ; — you are a man of the world, and know how far you can 
indulge yourself in her society with safety to yourself and justice to her. 
But I warn you, that considering her iirdent temper, you must let your es- 
perienoe keep guard over her as well as yourself, for the specimen of yester- 
day may serve to show her extreme thoughtlesaness and neglect of decorum." 

There was something, I was sensible, of truth, as well as good sense, in 
all this ; itseemed to be given as a friendly warning, and I hod no right io 
take it amiss ; yet I felt I could with pleasure have run Rashleigh Osbal- 
distone through the bodyall the tame he was speaking. 

" The deuce take his insolence !" was my internal meditation. " Would 
he wish me to infer that Miss Vernon had fallen in love with that hatehet- 
fiice of his, and become degraded so low as to require his shynoaa to cure 
her of an imprudent passion ? I will have his meaning from him," was my 
resolution, " if I should drag it out with cart-ropes." 

Fo!" (iiis purpose, I placed mv temper under aa accurate a guard as I 
could, and observed, "Thaliforaiady of hergood sense and ao quired accom- 
plishments, it was to be regretted that Mies Vernon's manners were rather 
blunt and rustic." 

"Frank and unreserved, at least, to the extreme," replied Eashleigh: 
"yet, trust me, she has an excellent heart. To tell you the truth, should 
she continue her extreme aversion to the cloister, and to her destined hus- 
band, and should my own labours in the mine of Plutus promise to seoure 
me a decent independence, I shall think of renewing our acquaintance, and 
sharing it with Miss Vernon." 

"■^rtha" "-="' 

rith I" 

"But," continued Eashleigh, as if thinking aloud, "I should not like to 
supplant Thomcliff." 

"Supplant ThomcliffI — Is your brother Thomcliff," I inquired, with 
great surprise, " the destined husband of Diana Vernon ?" 

" Why, ay, her father's commands, and a certain familj-K3ontract, destine 
her to' marry one of Sir Hildebrand's sons. A dispensation has been 
obtained from Bome to Diana Vernon to marry Blank Osbaldistoiie, Esq., 
Bonof SirHildebrand Oabaldistone, of Osbaldistoue-HaU, Bart, and so forth; 
and it only remains to pitch upon the happy man whose name shall flii the 
gap in the manuscript. Now, as Percie is seldom sober, my fether pitched 
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on Thorncliff, as the second prop of the fiimily, and therefore moat proper 
to carry on the line of the Osbaldistones." 

" The young lady," s^d I, forcing myself to assume an air of pleasantry, 
which, I helieTe, "became me estremelj' ill, "would perhaps haye been 
incOned to look a little lower on the family-tree, for the branch to whioh she 
waa desirous of clinging." 

"I cannot say," he replied. "There is roomforlitUe choice in our family; 
Dick is a gambler, John a boor, and Wilfred an ass. I believe my father 
really made the best selection for poor Die, after all." 

" The present company," said I, " being always eioepted." 

" 0, my destination to the church placed me out of the ciuestion ; other- 
wise I will not affect to say, that, qualified bv my education both to instruct 
and guide Miss Vernon, I might not have been a more creditable choice 
than any of my elders." 

" And 80 thought the yoang lady, doubtless 7" 

" You are not to suppose so," answered Eashleigh, with an affectation of 
denial which was contrired to conyey the strongest affirmation the case 
admitted of : "friendship — only friendship — formed the tie betwixt us, and 
the tender aiFection of an opening mind to its only instructor — Love came 
not near us — I told yoa I was wise in time." 

I felt little incliaation to pursue this conversation any farther, ajid shaking 
myself clear of Rashleigh, -withdrew to my own apartment, which I recol- 
lect I trarersed with much vehemence of agitation, repeating aloud the 
espreBsious which had most offended me. — "Susceptible — ardent — tender 
affection — Lore — Diana Vernon, the most beautifiil creature I eyer beheld, 
in love with him, the bandy-legged, bull-necked, limping scoundrel ! Richard 
the Third in all but his nump^back I — And yet the opportunities he must 
e had during his cursed course of lectures ; and the fellow's flowing and 
- strain of sentiment; and her eitreroe seclusion from every one who 
^ e and acted with common sense ; ay, and her obvious pique at him, 
mised with admiration of his talents, which looked aa like the result of 
neglected attachment as anything eke — Well, and what is it tfl me, that I 
should storm and rage at it ! Is Diana Vernon the first pretty ^rl that 
has loved or married an ugly fellow ? And if she were free of every Osbal- 
distone of them, what concern is it of mine? — A Catholic — a Jacobite — a 
termagant into the boot-— for me to look that way were utter madness." 

By throwing such reflections on the flame of my displeasure, I subdued it 
into a sort of smouldering heart-burning, and appeared at the dinner-table 
in as sulky a humour as could well be imagined. 
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I EAVi already told you, my dear Tresham, what probably was no news 
to you, that my prineipal fault was an unconquerable pitch of pride, whioh 
exposed me to frequent mortification. I had not even walspered to 
myself, that 1 loved Diana Vernon ; yet no sooner did I hear Rashleigh 
talk of her as a. prize whioh he might stoop to carry off, or neglect, at his 
pleasure, than every step which the poor girl had token, in the innocence 
and openness of her heart, to form a sort of friendship with me, seemed in 
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my eyes the most insulting coquetry. — " Soh 1 she would secure me as a 
pis aller, I suppose, in case Mr. BaBLloigli OBbaldiatone should not take 
compassion upon her ! But I will satisfy her that I am not a person to he 
trepanned in that manner^I will make her senaible that I see through her 
arts, and that I acorn them." 

I did not reflect for a moment, that aU this indignaUon, which I had no 
right whatever to entertain, proved that I was anything but indifferent to 
Miss Temon's charms ; and I sate down to table in high ill-humaur with 
her and all the daughters of Eve. 

MisB Vernon heard me, with surprise, return ungraoioua onawerB to one 
or two playful stiokea of satii'e which she threw out with her usual free- 
dom of speech ; but, having no suspicion that offence was meant, she only 
replied to my rude repartees with jests somewhat similar, but polished 
by her good temper, though pointed by her wit. At length she per- 
ceived I was really out of humour, and answered one of my rude speeches 

"They say, Mr. Frank, that one may gather sense from fools ^I heard 
cousin Wilfred refuse to play any longer at cudgels the other day with cousin 
Thornie, because cousin Thornie got angry, and struck harder man the rules 
of amicable combal^ it seems, permitted. 'Were I to break your head in. 
good earnest,' quoth honpst Wilfred, ' I care not how angrv you are, for I 
should do it bo much the more easily; — but it's hard I should get raps over 
the costard, and o^ pay you back in make-believes ' — Do you understand 
the moral of this, Prank V' 

" I have never felt myself under the necessitj;, madam, of studying how 
to. extract the slender portion of sense with which this family season their 
conversation." „ 

" Necessity I and madam I — Tou surprise me, Mr, Ostaldistone." 

"I am unfortunate in doine so." 

"Am I to suppose that this capricious tone is serious? or is it only 
assumed, to make your good-humour more valuable f" 

" You have a right to the attention of so many gentlemen in this family. 
Miss Vernon, thai it cannot be worth your while to inquire iuto the cause 
of my stupidity and bad spirits." 

"Whatl" she said, "am I to understand, then, that you have deserted 
my faction, and gone over to the enemy!" 

Then, looking across the table, and observing that Rashleigh* who was 
seated opposite, was watching us with a singular eipreasion of interest on 
his harsh features, she continued--— 

Well, thank Heaven, and the unproteetod state which has taught me endu- 
rance, I do not take offence easily ; and that I may not be forced to quarrel, 
whether I like it or no, I have the honour, earlier than usual, to wish you a 
happy digestion of your dinner and your bad humour." 

And she left the table accordingly. 

Upon Miss Vernon's departure, I found myself very little satisfied with 
my own conduct. I had hurled back offerea kindness, of which circum- 
stanoBS had but lately pointed out the honest sincerity, and I had but just 
stopped' short of insulting the beautiful, and, as she had said with some 
empnasiB, the unprotected being by whom it was proffered. My conduct 
seemed brutal in my own eyes. To combat or drown tliese painful reflections, 
I applied myself more frequently than usual to the wine which circulated 
on the table. 

The agitated state of my feelings combined with my habits of temperance 
to give rapid effect to the beverage. Habitual topers, I believe, acquire the 
power of soaking themselves with a quantity of liquor that does tiWe more 
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than maddy those intellects, -whicli in their sober st&te are none of the 
dearest ; but men who ai'e sti'anaers ia the vice of drvtnkenneaa as a habit, 
are more powerfully acted upon by intosicating liquors. My Bpirita, once 
aronsed, became estravagant; I talked a great deal, argued upon what I 
knew nothing of, told stories of which I forgot the point, then laughed im- 
moderately at mj own forgetfulness ; I aocept-ed Bsveral bets without having 
the least judgment; lohaflenged the giant John to wrestle with me, although 
he had kept the ring at Hexham for a year, and I never tried so mueh as a 
single faU. 

My uncle had the goodness to interpose and prevent this oonsammation 
of drunken folly, which, I suppose, would have otherwise ended in my neck 
being broken. 

It has even been reported by laaligners, that I sung a song while under 
this vinous influence ; but, as I remember nothing of it, and never attempted 
to turn a tune in all my life before or since, 1 would willingly hope there ia 
no actual foundation for the'oalulnnj. I was absnrd enough without this 
exaggeration. Without positively losing my senses, I speedily lost all eom-* 
mand of toy temper, and my impetuous passionB whirled me onward a^ 
their pleasure. I had sate down sulky and diseontonted, and disposed to be 
silent — the wine rendered me loquacious, disputatious, and qnarrelsoftke. I 
contradicted whatever was asserted, and attacked, without any respect to 
jay uncle's table, both his polities and his religion. The affected modera- 
tion of Raahleigh, which he well knew how ia qualify with itritating ingre- 
dients, was even more provoking to me than the noisy and bullying language 
of his obstreperous brothers. My uncle, to do him juatioe, endeavoured to 
bring us to order ; but his authority was lost amidst the tumnlt of wine and 

{asston. At length, frantio at some real, or supposed injurious insinuation, 
actually struck Eashleigh with my fist. No Stoio philosopher, superior 
to his own passion and that of others, could have received an insult with a 
higher degree of scorn. What he himself did not think it apparently worth 
while to resent, Thorncliff reaentod for him. Swords were drawn, and we 
exchanged one or two pa^es, when the other brothers separated us by 
main force ; and I shall never forget the diabolical sneer which writhed 
Eaehleigh's wayward features, as I was forced from the apartment by the 
main sti'ength of two of these youthful Titans. They secnred me in my 
apartment by locking the door, and I heard them, to m^ inexpressible rage, 
laugh heartily as they descended the sburs. I essayed in my fury to break 
out; but the window-grates, and the strength of a door clenched with iron, 
resisted my efforts, it length I threw myself on my bed, and fell asleep 
amidst vowa of dire revenge to be taken in the ensuing day. 

But with the morning cool repentance came. I felt, in the keenest man- 
ner, live violence and ^surdity of my conduct, and was obliged to confess 
that wine and passion had lowered my intollects even below those of Wil- 
fred Osbaldiatone, whom I held in so much contempt. My uncomfortable 
reflections were by no means soothed by meditating the necessity of an 
apology for my improper behaviour, and recollecting that Miss Tetnon 
must be a witness of my submission. The impropriety and unkindness of 
my conduct to her personally, added not a little to these galling oorisidera- 
tiohs, and for this I could not even plead the miserable excuse of intoxi- 
cation. 



that a hard frost had rendered it impossible to take out the hounds, so that 
I had the additional mortification to meet the family, excepting only Eash- 
leigh and Miss Vernon, in full divan, surrounding the cold venison pasty 
and chine of beef. They were in high glee as I entered, and I could easily 
imagine that the jests were furnished at my expense. In iact, what I was 
disposed to consider with serious pain, was regarded as an excellent good. 
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joke lij my uncla, and the greater part of my cousioa. Sir Hildebrand, 
wliile £e raUied me on the exploits of the preceding evening, swore lie 
thought a young fellow had better he thriee drunk in one, day, than sneak 
sober to bed likea presbyterian, and leaye a bateh of honest fellows, and a 
double quart of claret. And to back this eonsolatory speech, he poured 
out a large bumper of brandy, eshorting me to swallow " a hair of tlie dog 
that had bit me.'' 

"Never mind these lads laughing, nevoy," he continued; "they would 
have been all a^ great milksops as yourseli, had I not nursed Ihem, as oae 
way say, on the toast and tankard." . 

Ill-nature was not the fault of my cousins in general ; thej saw I was 
vesed arid hurt at the recolleotious of the preceding evening, and en- 
deavoured, with clumsy kindness, to remove (he painful impression they had 
made on me. Thornoliff alone looked sullen and unreconciled. This 
youiig man had never liked me from the beginning; and ia the marks of 
attention occasionally shown me by his brothers, aAward as they were, he 
alone had never joined. If it was true, of wliioh, however, I begaa to have 
mv doubts, that he was considered by the fam'ly -ard d himself, as 

the destined husband of Miss Vernon, a sentim nt f j al u y might have 
sprung up in his mind from the marked pred I b n whi n t was that 
young lady's pleasure to show for one whom Th u 1 ft mif,ht, perhaps, 
think likely to become a danEeroXia rival. 

Rashleigh at last entered, his visage as dark a m nngw d — brood- 
ing, I oould not but doubt, over the unjustifiabl cd h g a ful insult I 
had offered to him. I had already settled in my wn m nd h w I was to 
behave on the ocoasion, and had schooled myself to believe, that true honour 
consisted not in defending, but in apobgiaiug for, an injury so much dis- 
proportioned to any provocation I might have to allege. 

I therefore hastened to meet EasTileigh, and to espress myself in the 
highest degree sori'y for the violonoe with which I had acted on the preced- 



No oiroumstsmoes," I said, " eouid have wrung from a 
^ Lipology, save my own oonsoiousnesH of the impropriety of 

ny1)ehaviour. 1 hoped my cousin would accept of my ro^ts so sincerely 






offered, and consider how much of my misconduct was owing tc 
sive hospitality of Osbaldiatone-Hall." 

" He shall be firiends with thee, lad," cried the honest knight, in the full 
effusion of hia heart; "or d — nme, if I call him son more! — Why, Eashie, 
dost stand there like a dog 1 Sorry for S ia all a gentleman can say, if he 
happens to do anything awry, especially over his claret. I served in Houn- 
slow, and should know something, I think, of affairs of honour. Ijet me 
hear no more of this, and we'll go in a body and rummage out the badger 
in Birkenwood-bank." 

Bashleigli's face resembled, as I have already noticed, no other oonnte- 
nance that I ever saw. But this singularity lay not only in the features, 
but in the mode of changing their expression. Other countenances, in al- 
tering from grief to joy, or from anger io satisfaction, pass through some 
brief interval, ere the expression 'of the predominant passion supersedes 
entirely that of its predecessor. There is a sort of tvrilight, like that be- 
tween the clearing up of the darkness and lie rising of the sun, while the 
awoUen muscles subside, the dark eye clears, the forehead relaies and 
expands itself, and the whole countenance loses its sterner shades, and 
becomes serene and placid. Eashteigh'a face exhibited none of these gra^ 
dations, but ohangea almost instantaneously from the expression of one 
passion to that of tiie contrary. I can compare it to nothing but the sudden 
shifting of a scene ia the theatre, where, at the whistle of the prompter, a 



n disappears, and a grove 

y attention was strongly an-ested by this peculiarity on the pi 
I. At Eashleigh's first entrance, " black he stood as night I" 
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the same iDflexlble countenance lie heard my excuse and his father's exhor- 
tation ; and it was not until Sir Hildebrand had done speaking, that the 
cloud cleared away at once, and he expreaaed, in the kindest and most civil 
terms, his perfect satisfaction with the very handsome apology I had of- 

" Indeed," he said, " I haVe so poor a brain myself, when I impose on. it 
the least burden beyond my usual three glasses, thkt I have only, like 
.liooest Cassio, a very vague recollection of the confusion of last night — 
rernember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly — a quarrel, but nothing 
wherefore — So, my dear cousin," he continued, shaking me kindly by the 
hand, " conceive how much I am relieved by finding that I have t« receive 
an apology, instead of having to make one — I will not have a word said 
upon the subject more ; I should be very foolish to institute any scrutiny 
into an account, when the balance, which I expected to he gainst me, has 
been so unexpectedly and agreeably struck in my favour. You see, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, I am practising the language of Lombard Street, and quaJi- 
fying myself for my new calling." 

As I was about to answer, and raised my eyes for the purpose, they en- 
countered those of Miss Vernon, who, having entered the room unobserved 
during the conversation, had given it her close attention. Abashed and 
confounded, I fixed my eyes on the ground, and made my escape to the 
breakfast-table, where I herded among my busv cousins. 

My uncle, that fie events of the preceding day might not pass out of our 
memory without a practical moral lesson, took occasion to give Rashleigh 
and me his serious advice to oorrect our milksop baV'ta, tia he termed them, 
and gradually to inure our brains to bear a gentlemanlike quantity of 
liq^uor, without brawls or breaking of iieads. He recommended that we 
should begin piddling with, a regular quart of claret per day, which, with 
tlie ^d of March beer and brandy, made- a handsome competence for a be- 
ginner in the art of toping. And for our encouragement, he assured us 
that he had known many a man who had lived to our years without having 
drunk a pint of wine at a sitting, who yet, by falling into honest company, 
and following hearty eaample, had afterwards been numbered among the 
best good feCows of the time, and could carry off their six bottles under 
their belt quietly and comfortably, without brawling or babbling, and he 
neither sick nor sorry the nest morning. 

Sage as this advipe was, and corofortoble as was the prospect it held out 
to me, I profited but little by the esbortation— partly, perhaps, because, as 
often as I raised my eyea from the table, I observed Miss Vemon'a looks 
fixed on me, in which I thought I could read grave compassion blended with 
regret and displeasure. I began to consider how I should seek a scene of 
explanation and apology with her also, when she gave me to understand 
sho was determined fo save me the trouble of soliciting an interview. 
" Cousin Francis," she siud, addressing me by the same title she used ta 
give to the other Oshaldistones, although I had, properly speaking, no title 
to be called her kinsman, " I have encountered this morning a difficult pas- 
sage in the Dirina CommSdia of Dante ; will you have the goodness to step 
to the library and give me yonr assistance? and when you have unearthed 
for me the meaning of the obscure iFlorentine, we will join the rest at Bit- 
kenwood-bank, and see their luck at unearthing tlie badger." 

I signified, of course, my readiness to wait upon her. Rashleigh made 
an offer to accompany ua. " I am something bettor skilled," he said, " at 
tracking the sense of Dante through the metaphors and elisions of hia wild 
and gloomy poem, than at hunting the poor moffensive hermit yonder out 

" Pardon me, Rashleigh," said Miss Vernon, " but as you are to occupy 
Mr. Francis's pla^e in the counting-house, you must surrender to him the 
charge of your pupil's education at Osbaldistone-Hall, We shall call you 
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ip, however, if there ia any oooasion ; so pray do not look so grave upon it. 
Besides, it is a shame to you not to understand fleld-aports — What will you 
do should our uncle in Crane- Alley ask jou' the signs by which you tra^k ' 
a hadger!" 

" Ay, true, Die, — true," said Sir Hildehrand, with a sigh. " I misdoubt 
' Bashleigh will he found short at the leap when he is put to the trial. An 
he would ha' learned useful knowledge like his brothers, he was bred up 
where it grew, I wuss ; but French antics, and book-learning, with the new 
turnips, and the rats, and the Hanoverians, ha' changed the world that I 
ha' known in Old England — But oome along with us, Rashie, and carry my 
hunting-st^, man; thy cousin lacks, none of thy company as now, and I 
wonna ha' Die crossed — It's ne'er be said there was but one woman in 
Osbaldistone-Hall, and she died for lack of her will." 

Eashleigh followed his father, as he commanded, not, however, ere he 
had whispered to Diana, " I suppose I must in discretion bring the courtier, 
Ceremony, in my company, and knock when I approach, the door of the 
library ?" 

" Mo, no, Eafihleirfi," said Mies Vernon ; " dismiss from your company 
the false arohimage Dissimulation, and it will better ensure you free access 
to our classical consultations." 

So saying, she led the way to the library, and I followed — like a criminal, 
I was going to say, to execution; but, as I bethink me, I have used the 
simile once, if not twice before. Without any simile at all, then, I fol- 
lowed,- with a sense of awkward and conscious embarrassment, which ,1 
would have given a great deal to shake off. I thought it a degrading and 
unworthy feeling to attend one on such an occasion, having breathed the 
air of the Continent long enough to have imbibed the notion that lightness, 

Sallantry, and something approaching to well-bred self-assurance, should 
istinguish the gentieman whom a fair lady selects for her companion in a 
teie^-tiie. 

My English feelings, however, were too many for my French education, 
and I made, I believe, a very pitiful figure, when Miss Vernon, seating her- 
self majesticalW in a huge elbow-ohair in the library, like a judge about to 
hear a cause of'^ importance, signed to me to take a chair opposite to her 
(which I did, much like the poor fellow who is going to be tried}, and 
entered upon ooovorsation in a tone of bitter irony. 
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" Upotf my word, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone," said Miss Vernon, with the 
air of one who thought herself fully entitied io assume the privilege of 
ironical reproach, which she was pleaded to exert, " your character improves 
upon us, sir — I could not have thought that it was in you. Yesterday 
might bo considered as your assay-piece, to prove yourself entitled to 
be free of the corporation of O&baldistone-Hall. But it was a master- 

" I am quite sensible of my ill-breeding. Miss Vernon, and I can only 
say for myself that I had received some communications by which my 
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spirile were unusually a^tated. I am conacious I was impertinent and 
abBurd." 

"You do jnurself great iujastice," said the marcilcaa monitor ^ " you 
hare oonliiyed, by what I saw and hare since heard, to exhibit in iha 
course of one evening a happy display of all the vwioua masterly qualiflca- 
Hons whioh distinguish your aeTeral cousins ; — the gentle and generous 
temper of the benevolent Rashlei^h, — the temperance of Percie, — the cool 
courage of Thornoliff,— John's skill in dog-breaking, — Dickon's aptitude to 
betting, — a!! exhibited by the single individual, Mr. Francis, and that with 
a selection of time, place, and circumstance, worthy the taste and sagacity 
of the sapient Wilfred." 

" Have a little meroy. Miss Vemon," said I ; for I confess I thought the 
schooling as severe as the case merited, especially considering fi'om what 
quarter it oama, " and forgive me if I suggest, as an excuse for follies I am 
not usually guilty of, the custom of this house and country. I am iar from 
approving of it ; but we have Shakspeare's authority for saying, that good 
wine is a good familiar creature, and that any man living may be overtaken 
nt some time." 

lJ, Mr, Francis, but he places the panegyric and the apology 
' " ■' ■ ■ ■" ■ '■ "'-^dr:- T._'...._. u. 



mouth of the greatest villain his pencil has drawn. I will 
abuse tie advantage your quotation has given me, by overwhelming you 
with the refutation with which the victim Cassio replies to the tempter 
lago. I only wish you to know, that there is one person at least sorry to 
see a youth of talents and expectations sini into the slough in which the 
inhabitants of this house are nightly wallowing." 

" I have but wet my shoe, I assure you. Miss Vernon, and am too sensible 
of the flith of tie puddle to step farther in." 

" If such be your resolution, she replied, " it is a wiae one. But I was 
80 much vexed at what I heard, that your ooncems have pressed before my 
own. — You behaved to me yesterday, during dinner, as if something had 
been told you which lessened or lowered me in your opiiiion — I beg leave 
to ask you what it was 1" 

I was slapefled. The direct bliiintness of the demand was much in the 
style one gentleman uses to another, when requesting explanation of any 
part of his conduct in a good-humoured yet determined manner, and was 
totally devoid of the circumlocutions, shading^, softenings, and peripb — -- 
which usually accompany explanations betwixt persons of diaerent 
in the higher jjrders of society. 

I remained completely embarrassed ; for it pressed on my recollection, 
tbat Basbleigh's communioations, supposing them to be correct, ought to 
have rendered Miss Vemon rather an object of my compassion, than of my 
pettish resentment; and had they furnished the best apology posaibia foi' 
:, .. ..,., ■. . ,. — ,._:, .^_ ,. difficulty in ^-'-^'^- 



. conduct, stiil I .must have had the utmost difficulty 

what inferred such necessary and natural offence to Miss Vernon's feelings. 
She observed my hesitation, and proceeded, in a, tone somewhat more 
peremptory, but still temperate and civil — "I hope Mr. Oabaldistone does 
not dispute my tide to request this explanation. I have no relative who 
can protect me ; it is, therefore, just that I be permitted to protect myself." 

I endeavoured with hesitation to throw the blame of my rude behaviour 
upon indisposition — upon disagreeable letters from London. She suffered 
me to exhaust my apologies, and feirly to run myself aground, listening all 
the while with a smile of abaointe incredulity. 

" And now, Mr. Francis, having gone through your prologue of excuses, 
with the same bad grace with which all prologues are delivered, please to 
draw the curtain, and show me tiiat which I desire to see. In a word, let 
me know what Eashleigh says of mo ; for he is the grand engineer and first 
mover of all the machinery of Osbaldistone-Hall." 

" But, supposing there was anything to tell, Miss Vernon, what does ha 
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deaerre that betrays the seerets of one ally to another f — Rashleigh, you 
yourself fold me, remained your ally, though uo longer your friend." 

"I have neither patience for evasion, nor inolination for jesting, on the 
present subject. Rashleigh. cannot — ought not — dare not, hold any lan- 
guage respecting me, Diana Vernon, but what I may demand to hear re- 
peated.' That tSere are subjects of secrecy and confidence between us, is 
most oerfain ; but to such, his communications to you could h'ave no rela- 
tion ; and with such, I, as an individual, have no concern." 

I had by this time recovered my presence of mind, and hastily determined 
to avoid making any disclosure of what Bashleigh had told me in a sort of 
confidence. There was something unworthy in retailing private conversa- 
tion ; it could, I thought, do no good, and must necessarily give Miss Ternon 
great p^n. . I therefore replied, gravely, " that nothing but frivolous talk 
bad passed between Mr. Bashleigh Osbaldistone and me on the state of the 
fajnilv at the Hall; and I protested, that nothing ba^ been said which left 
a serious impression to her disadvantnge. As a gentleman, I said, I could 
not he more esplicit in reporting private conversation." 

She started up with the animation of a Camilla about to advance into 
battle. " This shall not serve your turn, sir, — I must have another answer 
from you." Her features kindled — her brow became flushed — her eye 
glanced wild-fire as she proceeded — "I demand such an explanation, as a 
woman basely slandered has a right to demand from every man who calls 
himself a gentleman — as a creature, motherless, friendless, alone in the 
world, left to her own euidanoe and protection, has a right to require from 
every being having a nappier lot, in the name of that God who sent ihem 
into the world to enjoy, and Ser to suffer. You shall not denj me — or," 
she added, looking solemnly upwards, "you will rue your detijal, if there 
is justice for wrong either on earth or in heaven." 

I was utterly astonished at her vehemenoe, but felt, thus conjured, that 
it became my duty to lay aside scrupulous delicacy, and gave her briefly, 
but distinctiy, the heads of the information which Rashleigh had conveyed 
to roe. .^ - 

She sate down and resumed her dsfiiposure, aa soon as I entered upon 
the subject, and when I stopped to seek for the most delicate turn of es- 
pression, she repeatedly interrupted me, with "Gto on — pray, go on; the 
first word which ocours to you is the plainest, and must l>e the best. Do 
not think of my feelings, but speak as you would to an unconcerned third 

Thus urged and encouraged, I stajttmered through all the account which 
Rashleigh had given of her early contract to marry an Osbaldistone, and 
of the uncertainty and difficulty^ of her choice ; and there I would willingly 
have paused. But her penetration discovered that there was still somothmg 
behind, and even guesaod to what it related. . ' 

" Well, it was ill-natured of Rashleigh to tell this tale on me. I am like 
the poor girl in the fairy tale, who was betrothed in her cradle to the Black . 
Bear of Norway, but complained chiefly of being called Bruin's bride by 
her companions at school. But besides all this, Rashleigh said something 
of himself with relation to me — Did he not 7" 

" He certainly hinWd, that were it not for the idea of supplanting his 
brother, he would now, in consequence of his change of profession, be 
desirous that the word Rashleigh should fill up the b£.nk in the dispensa- 
tion, instead of the word Thorncllff." 

' "Ay? indeed I" sho replied— "was he so very condescending? — Too 
much honour for his humble handmaid, Plana Vernon — And she, I sup- 
pose, was to be enrapbired with joy could such a substitute be effected?" 

"To confess the truth, he intimated" as much, and even farther in- 
sinuated" 

"What? — Lot me hear it all!" she exclaimed, liastily. 
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"That he had broken off your mutual intimacy, lest it should hare given 
I'ise to an affection by which his destination to the churcli would not permit 
hira to profit." 

"I am obliged to him for his consideration," replied Miaa Vernon, every 
feature of her fine countenance taxed to esprcas the most supreme degree 
of scorn and contempt. She paused a moment, and then said, with her 
usual composure, " There is but little I have heard from you which I, did 
not expect io hear, and which I ought not to have expected ; because, bating 
one circumatance, it is all very true. But as there are some poisous so 
active, that a few drops, it is said, will infect a whole fountain, so there is 
one falsehood in Rashleigh's communication, powerful enough to corrupt 
the whole well in which Truth herself is swa to have dwelt. It is the 
leading and foul falsehood, that, knowing Rashleigh as I have reason too 
well to know him, any circumstance on earth could make me think of 
sharing my lot with him. No," she continued, with a sort of inward 
shuddering that seemed to express involuntary horror, " any lot rather than 
■* ' ■ " ' ■' jockey. " ' ■ - < 



thair— the sot, the gambler, the bully, the jocke, . 

thousand times preferable to Eashleigh ; — tlie convent — the jail — tie 

gi'ave, shall be welcome before them all." 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence in her voice, corresponding with 
the strange and interesting romance of her situation. So young, bo beautiful, 
BO untaught, HO much abandoned t* herself, and deprived of all the support 
which her sex derives from the countenance and protection of female friends, 
and even of that degree of defence which arises from the forms with which 
the sex are approached in oiviliaed life, — it is scarce metaphorical to say, 
that my heart bled for her. Yet there was an expression, of dignity in her . 
contempt of ceremony — of upright feeling in her disdain of falsehood — of 
firm resolution in the manner in which rfie contem[}!ated the dangers bj 
which she was surrounded, which blended my pity with the warmest admi- 
ration. She seemed a princess deserted by her subjects, and deprived of 
her power, yet still scorning those formal regulations of society^ which are 
created for persons of an inferior tank ; and, amid her difficulties, relying 
boldly and con&denlly on the justice of Heaven, and the unshaken constancy 
of he'r own mind. 

I offered to express the mingled feelings of sympathy and admiration with, 
which her unfortunate situation and her nigh spirit combined to impress me, 
but she imposed silence on me at once. 

"I told you in jest^"" she said, "that I disliked compliments — I now tell 
you in earneBt| that I do not ask sympathy, and that I despise consolation. 
What I have borne, I have borne — What I am to bear, I will sustain as I 
may ; no word of commiseration can make a burden feel one feather's 
weight lighter to the slave who must carry it. There is only one human 
being who could have assisted me, and that is he who has rather chosen to 
add to my embarrassment — Rashleigh OabaldUtone, — Yes ! the time once 
was that I might have learned to love that man — But, great God I. the pur- 
pose for which he insinuated himself into the confidence of one already so 
forlorn — the undeviaticg and continued assiduity with whioh he pursued 
that purpose from year to year, without one single momentary pause of 
remorse or compassion — the purpose for which he would have converted 
into poison the food ho administered to my mitfd — Gracious Providence 1 
what should I have been in this world and the next, in body and soul, had 
I fallen under the aria of this accomplished villain 1" 

I was so much struck with the scene of perfidious treachery which these 
words disclosed, that I rose from my chair, hardly knowing what I did, 
laid my hand on the hilt of my sword, and was about to leave the apartr 
ment m search of him on whom I might discharge my just indignation. 
Almost breathless, and with eyes and looks in which soorn and indignation 
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had given way to the moat lively alarm, Miss Vernon tlirew herself Ijetween 
me and the door of the apartment. 

" Stay !" she said — "stay 1 — however juat your resentment, vou do not know 
half the BecrotB x>f this fearful prison-honse." She then glanced her eyes 
an liously round the room, and aunk her voice almost to a whisper — "He 
hears a charmed life ; you cannot assail him without endangering other 
livee, and wider destruction. Had it been otherwise, in some hour ofjustico 
he had hardly been safe, even from thia weak hand. I told you," she said, 
motioning me hack to my seat, "that I needed no comforter. I now tell 
you, I need no avenger." 

I resumed my aeat mechanically, musing on what she add, and reeol- 
lectine also, what had escaped me in myfirat glow of resentment, that I had 
no titfe whatever to constitute myself MIbb Vernon's champion. She paused 
to let her own emotions and mine subside, and then addressed me with 
nore composure. 

" I have already said, that there is a mystery connected with Rashleigh, 
of a dangerous and fatal nature. Villain aa he is, and as he knows Tie 
stands convicted in my eyes, I cannot— dare not, openly break witli or defy 
him. You alao, Mr. Osbaldistone, must boar with him with patience, foil 
his artifloea by opnoaing to them prudence, not violence ; and, above all, 
you must avoid such Bcenes as that of liiat night, which oannot but give him 
perilous advantages over yon. This caution I designed to give you, and it 
was the object with which I desired this interview ; but I have extended my 
confidence farther than I proposed." 

I assured her that it was not misplaced. 

" I do not believe that it is," she replied. " You have that in your face 
- ■■ - "8 which authorises trast. Let us continue to be friends. You 



need not fear," she said, laughing, while she blushed a little, yet speaiing 
with a free and unembarrassed voice, " that friendship with us should prove 
only a specious name, as the poet says, for another feeling. I belong, in 
habits of thinking and acting, rather to ^our eex, with which I have always 
been brought up, than to my own. Besides, the fetal veil was wrapt round 
me in my cradle; for you ma^ easily believe I have never thought of the 
detestable oondition under which I may remove it. The time," ahe added, 
" for espreaeing my final determination is not arrived, and I would fain 
have the freedom of wild heath and open air with the other commoners of 
nature, aa long aa I can be permitted to enjoy them. And now that the 

Sassage in Dante is made so clear, pray go and see what is become of the 
adser-baiters. My head aches so mucn that I cannot join the party." 
I left the library, but not to join the hunters. I felt that a solitary walk 
was neceasary i* compose my spirits, before I ag^n trusted myself in Eaah- 
leigh's company, whose depfli of calculating yillany had been so strikingly 
exposed tome. InDubourg's family (as he was of the reformed perauaaion), 
I had heard many a tale of Romish priests, who gratified, at the expense of 
friendship, hoapitality, and the moat sauredties of social life, those passions, 
the blameless indulgence of which is denied by the rules of their order. 
But the deliberate system of undertaking the education of a deserted orphan 
of noble wrUi, and so intimately allied to hia own family, with the perfidi- 
ous purpose of ultimately seducing her, detailed as it was by the intended 
victim witb all the glow of virtuous resentment, seemed more atrocious to 
me than the worst of the tales I had heard at Bourdeaux, end I felt it would 
be exti^i^y difficult for me to meet Eashleigh, and yet to suppress the 
abhorrence with which he impressed me. Yet this was aoaolutely necessary, 
not only on aocount of the mysterious charge which Dialia had given me, 
but because I had, in reality, no ostensible ground for quarrelling with him. 
I therefore resolved, aa far as possible, to meet Eashleigh's dissimulation 
with equal caution on ray part auring our residence in the same family ; 
and when he should depart for Ixmdon, I resolved to givoOwen at least sui'h 
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ahini of his oharaofer as migtt keep him on hia guard over ray father's 
interests. ATarice or ambition, I thouglit, might have as great, or greater 
charms, for a mind constituted lita Rashleigh'e, than uniawfiil pleasure; 
the energy of hie character, and his power of assuming aS seeming good 
qualities, were likely to procure him a high degree of eonfidenoe, and it was 
not to he hoped, that either good iaith or gratitude would prevent hiin from ■ 
abusing it. The task was somewhat difGcult, especially in my circumstances, ' 
since we caution which I threw out might be imputed to jealousy of m^ 
Mral, or rather my successor, in my father's favour. Yet I thought it 
absolutely necesaary to frame suoh a letter, leaving it to Owen, who, m his 
own line, was wary, prudent^ and circumspect^ to maie tlie necessary use 
of hia knowledge of Rashleiah's true character. Such a letter, therefore, I 
indited, and despatched to the post-house by the first opportunity. 

At my meeting with Raehleieh, he, as well as I, appeared to have taken 
up distant ground, and to bo disposed to avoid all pretest fur collision. He 
was probably conscious that Miss Vernon's communications had been 
unfavourable to him, though he could not know that they extended to dis- 
covering his meditated vilGmy towards her. Our intercourse, therefore, was 
reserved on both sides, and turned on subjects of little interest. Indeed, 
his stAy at Osbald!st«ne-Hall did not exoeed a, few days alter this period, 
during which I only remarked two circumstances respecting him. The first 
was, flie rapid and almost intuitive manner in which his powerful and active 
mind seized upon and arranged the elementary principles necessary to his 

w profession, which he now studied hard, and occasionally made parade 



otJier remarkable circumstance wa«, that, notwithstanding the injuries with 
which Miss Vernon charged Rashleigh, they had several private interviews 
together of considerable length, although their bearing towards each other 
in public did not seem more cordial than usual. 

When the day of Rashleigh's departure arrived, his father bade him fare- 
well with indifference ; his brothers, with the ill-ooncealed glee of school- 
boys, who see their task-master depart for a season, and feel a joy which 
they dare not express; and I myself with cold politeness. IVhen he ap- 

iiroached Mies Vernon, and would have saluted her, she drew back with a 
ook of haughty disdwn ; but said, as she estondod her hand to him, " Pare- 
well, Eaehleigh ; God reward you for the good you have done, and ibi^ve 
.you for the evil vou hare meditated." 

"Amen, my iair cousin," he replied, with an air of sanctity, which be- 
longed, I thought, to the seminary of Saint Omers ; "happy is he whose good 
intentions have borne fruit in deeds, and whose evil thoughts have perishtu 
in the blossom." 

Those were hb parting words. " Accomplished hypocrite !" said Miss 
Vernon to me, as the door closed behind him — "how nearly can what we 
most despise and hate, approach in outward manner to that which we most 
venerate!" 

I liad written to my father by Rashleigh, and also a few lines to Owen, 
besides the confidential letter which I have already mentioned, and which I 
thought it more proper and prudent to despatch by another conveyance. In 
these epistles, it would have been natural for me to have pointed out to my 
father and my friend, that I was at present in a situation where I could im- 
prove myselfin no respect, unless in the mysteries of hunting and hawking ; 
and where I was not unlikely to forget, in the company of rude grooms and 
horse-boys, any useful knowledge or elegant acoomphshments which I had 
hitherto acquired. It would also have been natural that I should have 
expressed the disgust and t«dinm which I was likely to feel among beings 
whose whole souls were centered in field-sports or more degrading pastimes 
— that I should have complained of the habitual intemperanoe of (he 
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family in which I was » guest, and the difficulty and almoat resentment 
with which my uncle Sir Hildebrand received an^ apology for deserting 
the .hottle. This last, indeed, was a topic on which my father, himself 
a man of severe temperance, was likely to be easily alarmed, and to have 
touched upon this spring would to a certainty have opened the doors of 
my prisoniouae, and would either have been the means of abridging my 
exile, or at least would have procured me a change of residence during my 



I say, my dear Tresham, that, considering how very unpleasant a pro- 
longed residence at OabaltUstone-Hall must nave been to a young man of 
my age, and with my habits, it might have seemed very natural that I should 
have pointed out all these diaadvant^es to my father, in order to obtain his 
consent for leaving my uncle's mansion. Nothing, however, ia more certain, 
than that I did not say a single word to this purpose in my letters to my 
father and Owen. If Oabaldisfone-Hall had been Athens in all its pristine 
glory of learning, and inhabited by sages, heroes, and poets, I oonld not 
Have expressed less inclination to leave it. 

If thou hast any of the salt of youth left in thee, Tresham, thou wilt be 
at no loss to account for my silence on a topic seemingly so obvious. Miss 
Vernon's extreme beauty, of which she herself seemed so little conscious — 
her romantic and mysterious situation — the evils to which she was exposed 
— the courage with which she seemed to face them — her manners, more 
frank than belonged to her sex, yet, as it seemed to me, exceeding in frank- 
ness only from the dauntless consciousness of her innocence, — above all, the 
obvious and flattering distinction which she made in my favour over all other 
persons, were at once calculated to interest my best feelings, to excite my 
curiosity, awaken my imagination, and gratify my vanitif. 1 dared not. 
indeed, confess to myself the depth of tie interest with which Miss Vernon 
inspired me, or the iarae sliare which she occupied in my thoughts. We read 
together, walked togeflier, rode together, and sate together. The studies 
which she had broken off upon herquarrelwithEashleigh, she now resumed, 
under the auspices of a tutor whose views were more sincere, though his 
capacity was far more limited. 

In tiuth, I was by no means qualified to assist her in the prosecution of 
several profound studies which she had commenced with Eashloigh, and 
which appeared to me more fitted ibr a churchman than for a beautiful 
female. Neither can I conceive with what view he should have engaged 
Diana in the gloomy maze of casuistry which schoolmen called philosophy, 
or in the equally abstruHe though more certain sciences of mathematics and 
astronomy ; unless it were to break down and confound in her mind the 
difference and distinction between the sexes, and to habituate her to trains 
of subtle reasoning, by which he might at his own time invest that which is 
wrong with the colour of that which is right. It was in the same spirit, 
though in the latter case the evil purpose was more obvious, that the lessons 
of Rashleigh had encouraged MissVernonin setting at nought and despising 
the forms and ceremonial limits which are drawn round females in modern 
society. It ia true, she was sequestrated from all female company, and 
could not learn the usual rules of decorum, either from example or precept ■ 
yet such was her innate modesty, and aocurate sense of what was nght and 
wrong, that she would not of herself have adopted the bold uncompromising 
manner which struck me with so much surprise on our first acquaintance, 
had she not been led to conceive that a contempt of ceremony indicated 
at once superiority of understanding, and the confidence of lOnsiiou^ 
innocence. Her wily instructor had, no doubts his own views in levelling 
those outworks which reserve and caution erect around virtue But for 
these, and for his other crimes, he has long since answered at a highpr 
tribvinal. 

Besides the progress which Miss Vernon, whoso powerful mind readily 
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adopted every means of information offered to it, had miuie in more abstmot 
Hoience, I found her no contemptible linguist, and well acquMnted both with 
ancient and modern literature. Were it not that strong talents will oftea 
go fertheet when they eeem to havo least a^ssistance, it would be almost 
incredible to tell the rapidity of Mias Vemon'a progress in knowledge; and 
it was still more eitraordinary, when her stook of mental acquieitionB from 
books was oompared with hor total ignorance of actual life. It seemed as 
if she saw and knew eTerything, eseept what passed in the world around 
her ; — and I believe it was this very ignorance and simplicity of thinking 
upon ordinary subjects, so strikingly contrasted with her fund of general 
knowledge and information, which rendered her conversation ho irresistjbly 
fascinating, and riveted the attention to whatever she said or did; since it 
was absolutely impossible to anticipate whether her nezt word or action was 
t« display the most acute peroeptioo, or the most profound simplicity. The 
degree of danger which necessarily attended a, j'outh of my (^ and keen 
feelings from remaining in close and constant intimacy with an object so 
amiable, and so peculiniiy interesting, all who remember their own senti- 
ments at my age may e&suy ■-■'■■-•■- 
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The mode of life at Osbaldistone-Hall was tco uniform to admit of de- 
scription. Diana Vernon and I enjoyed much of our time in our mutual 
studies ; the rest of the family killed ttieirs in such sporta and pastimes as 
suited (Jie seasons, in which we also took a share. My uncle was a man of 
habits, and by habit became so much acoustAmed to my presence and mode 
of life, that, upon the whole, he was rather fond of me than otherwise. I 
might probably haye risen yet higher in his good graces, had I employed 
the same arts for that purpose which were used by i^ishleigh, who, avaifing 
himself of his father's disinclination to business, had gradually insinuated 
himself into the management of his property. But although I readily gave 
my uncle the advantage of my pen and my arithmetic so onen as he desired 
to correspond with a neighboar, or settle with a. tenant, and was, in so far, 
a more useful inmate in his feimily than any of his sons, yet I was not 
willing to oblige Sir Hildebrand by relieving him entirely from the manage- 
ment of his own afiairs ; so that, while the good knight admitted that nevoy 
Frank was a steady, handy lad, he seldom fiiiled to remark in the same 
breath, that he did not think he should ha* missed Rasiiloigh so much as 
he was like to do. 

As it is particularly unpleasant to reside in a family where we are at 
Tariance with any part of it, I made some efforts to overcome tho ill-will 
which my cousins entertained against me. I exchanged my laced hat for a 
jockey-cap, and made some progress in their opinion ; I broke a young colt 
in a manner which carried me further into their good graces. A oet or two 
opportunely lost to Dickon, and an extra health pledged with Percie, placed 
me on an easy and familiar footing vrith all the young squires, except 
Thorncliff. 

1 have already noticed the dislike ectertaiiacd against me by tiiis young 
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fellow, who, aa lie had rather more sense, had also a much worse temper, 
than any of hia brethren. Sullen, dogged, and quarrelBome, he regarded 
my residence at Osbaldistone-Hall as an intrusion, and viewed with enyioaa 
and jealous eyes my intimacy witi Diana Vernon, whom the effect proposed 
to be given to a certain familj-corapaot assigned to him as an intended 
spouse. That he loved her, could- scarcely be said, at least without much 
misapplication of the word ; but he regarded her aa something appropriated 
to himself, and resented internally the interference which he knew not how 
to prevent or interrupt. I attempted a tone of conciliation, towarda Thorn- 
olin on several occasions; but he rejected my advances with a manner 
about as gracious as that of a growling mastiff, when the animal ahuna and 
resents a stranger's attempts to caress him. I therefore abandoned him to 
hia ill-humour, and gave myself no further trouble about ttie matter. 

Such was the footing upon which I stood with the femily at OsbaJdistone- 
Hall ; hilt I ought to raeulion another of its inmates with whom I oeoasion- 
ally held some discourse. This was Andrew Fairaervioe, the gardener, who 
(since be had discovered that I was a Protestant) rarely suffered me to pass 
him without proffering his Scotch mull for a social pinch. There were aeveral 
advantages attending this courtesy. In the first place, it was made at no 
expense, for I never toolt snuff; and, secondly, it afforded an excellent 
apolo^ to Andrew (who was not parfioularly fond of hard labourj for lay- 
ing aside his spade for several minutes. But, above all, these brief intert- 
views gave Andrew an opportunity of venting the newa he had collected, 
or the satirical remarks which his shrewd northern humour suggested. 

" I am saying, sir," he said to me one evening, with a ikce obviously 
charged with intelligence, " I hae been down at the Trinlay-tnowe." 

" Well, Andrew, and I suppose you heard aome news at the alehouae ?" 

"Na, sir; I never gang to the yillhouse — that ia, unless ony neighbour 
was to gie me & pint, or the like o' that; but to gang there on ane's ain 
coatrtflil, is a waste o' precious time and hard-won siller. — But I ■was doun 
at the Trinlay-knowe, as I was saying, about a wee bit business o' my ain 
wi' Mattie Simpson, that wants a forpit or twa o' peers that wiil never be 
missed in the Ha'-house — and when we were at the thrangest o' our bar- 
gwn, wha suld come in but Pate Maoready the travelling merchant." 

"■Pedlar, I suppose you mean?" 

" E'en as your honour likes to ca' him ; but it's a creditable calling and 
a gainfu', and has been lang in use wi' our folk. Pale's a far-awa cousin 
o' mine, and we were blythe to meet wi' ane anither." 

" And you went and had a jug of aJe together, I suppose, Andrew ? — For 
Heaven's sake, out short your story." 

" Bide a wee — bide a wee ; you southrons aro aye in sic a hurry, and this 
is something concerns yonrseU, an ye wad tak patience to hear't — YiilT — 
deil a drap o' yill did Pate offer me ; but Mattie gae us baith a drap 
skimmed milk, and ane o' her thick ait jannocks, that was as wat and raw- 
as a divot for the bonnie girdle cakea o' the North ! — and saa we aat 
doun and took out our claversi' 

" I wish you would take thom out just now. Pray, tell me the news, if 
you have ^t any worth telling, for I can't atop here all night" 

" Than, if ye maun hae't, the folk in Lunnun are a' clean wud about this 
bit job in the North here." 

" Clean wood ! whaf a that ?" 

"Ou.just real daft—neither to baud nor to bind — a' hirdy^rdy — clean 
through ither — the deil's ower Jock Wabster." 

" But what does all this mean ? or what business have I with the devil or 
Jack Webster?" 

"it's just because 
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"Ou, juaE the man Moma's, that he said he lostjondor: l)ut if its no 
yoar honour's affair, as little is it mine ; and I mauna lose this gracious 
evening." 

And, aiS if suddenly soiaed witli a Tioient fit of industry, Andrew hogan 
to lahour most diligently. 

My attention, as the orafty knave had foreseen, was now arrested, and 
unwilling, at the same time, to acknowledge any particular interest in that 
affwr, by asking direct questions, I stood waiting till the spirit of voluntary 
communication should again prompt him to resume his story. Andrew dug 
on manfully, and spoke at intervals, hut nothing to the purpose of Mr. 
Maoreadj's news ; and I stood and listened, cursing him in my heart, and 
desirous, at the same time, to see how long his humour of contradiction 
would prevail over his desire of speaking upon the subject which, was ob- 
viously uppermost in his mind. 

" Am trenching up the sparry-grass, and am gaun to saw sum Misegun 
beans; they winna want them to their swine's 6esh, I'se warrant — muokle 
gude may it do them. And sioklike dung as the grieve has gien mo ! — it 
should be wheat-strae, or aiten at the warst o't, and it's pease-dirt, as 
flazenlesH as chuckie-stanes. But the huntsman guides a' as he likes about 
the stable-yard, and he's soiled the best o' the litter, I'se warrant. But, 
howsoever, we mauna lose a turn o' this Saturday at e'en, for the waiter's 
aair broken, and if there's a fair day in seven, Sunday's sure to come and 
lick it up — Howsomever, I'm no denying that it may settle, if it be Hear 
ven's will, till Monday momtne, — and what's the use o' my breaking my 
back at liis rate — I think, Pll e'en awa' hame, for yon's the curfew, as 
they oa' their jo wine-in bell." 

Accordingly, app^ing both his hands to his spade, he pitched it upright 
in the trench which he had been digging, and, looking at me with the fur 
of superiority of one who knows himself possessed of important informa- 
tion, which he may communicate or refuse at his pleasure, pulled down the 
sleeves of his shirt, and walked slowly towards his coat, which lay carefully 
folded up upon a neighbouring garden-seat, 

" I must pay the penalty of having interrupted the tiresome rascal," 
thought I to myself, '' and even gratify Mr. rairservioe by taking his com- 
munication on his own terms." Then raising my voice, I addressed him, — 
"And after all, Andrew, what are these London news you had from your 
kinsman, the travelling merchant?" 

"The pedlar, jour honour means?" retorted Andrew — "but ca' him 
what ye wull, they're a great convenience in a country-side that's scant o' 
Iroroagh-towns, like this Northumberland — That's no the case now, in 
Scotland ; — there's the kingdom of Fife, frae Oulross to the East Nuik, it's 
just like a gi'eat combined city — saemony royal boroughs yoked on end to 
end, Uke ropes of ingans, wilii their hie-streets and their booths, nao doubt, 
and their kreemea, and houses of stane and lime and fore-stairs— Kirkcaldy, 
the seli o't, is lander than ony town in England." 

" I dare say it is all very splendid and very fine — but you wore talking 
of the London news a little while ago, Andrew;" , 

" Ay," replied Andrew ; " but I dinna think your honour cared to hear 
about them — Howsoever," {he continued, grinning a ghastly smile), " Pate 
Maoready does say, that they are sair mistrystea yonder m thair Parlia- 
ment-House about this rubbery o' Mr. Morris, or whatever they ca' the 

■el." 
Tn the House of Parliament, Andrew ! — how came they to mention it 

I, that's just what I said to Pate ; if it like your honour, I'O tell you 
y words ; it's no worth making a lie for the matler — 'Pate,' said I, 
do had the lords and lairds and gentles at Lunnun wi' the carlo and 
le? — When we had a Scotch Parliament, Pate,' says I (and deil 
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rax their thranples that reft us o't !) ' they sate doasely clown and made 
laws for ft haill country aad kinrick, and neTer faahed tlieir heards about 
things that were competent to the judge ordinar o' the bounds ; but I think,' 
said I, 'that if ae kailwife pou'd aff ner neighbour's mutoh, they wad haa 
the twasome o' them into the Parhameut-House o' Lunnun. It's just,' said' 
I, ' amaiat as silly as our auld daft laird here and his gomerils o sons, wi' 
his huntsmen and his hounds, and his hunting cattle and horns, riding 
hail! days after a bit beast tiiat winna weigh a&x punds when ijiey has 
. eatohed it.'" 

" You argued moat admirably, Andrew," said I, willing to encourage him 
to get into 9ie marrow of his intellieence ; " and what said Pate V 

" Ou," he said, " what better could be expected of a wheen pook-pudding 
English folk? — But as to the robbery, it's like that when they're a'. at the 
thtang o' their Whig and Tory wark, and ca'ing ane anither, lite unhanged 
hlaokguards — np gets ae lan^t^ugued chield, and he says, that a' the north 
of England were rank Jacobites {and, quietly, he wasna far wrang maybe), 
and that they had levied amaist open war, and a king's messenger had been 
stoppit and rubbit on the highway, and that the best bluid o' Northumber- 
land had been at the doing o't — and mickle gowd ta'eu aff him, and mony 
valuable papers ; and that there was nae redress to be gotten by remeed of 
law, for the first justice o' the peace that the rubbit man gaed to, he had 
fiind ihe twa loons that did the deed birling and drinking wP him, wha but 
they; and the justice took the word o' the tane for the oompeai-ance o* the 
tither; and that the^ e'en gae him leg-bail, and the honest man that had 
lost his siller was fain to leave the country for fear that waur had come 
of it." 

" Can this be really true ?" said I. 

" Pate Bweais it's as true as that his ellwand is a yard lane — (and so it 
is, just bating an inch, that it may meet the English measure)— And when 
the chield had said his warst, there was a terrible cry for names, and out 
conies he wi' (his man Morris's name, and your uncle's, and Squire Ingle- 
wood's, and other folk's beside" (looking sly at me) — " And then another 
dragon o' a chield got up on the other side, and said, wad they accuse the 
best gentleman in the land on the oath of a broken coward! — for it's- like 
that Morris had been drummed out o' the army for rinning awa in Flanders ; 
and he said, it was like the story had been made np between the minister 
and bio) or ever he had'.left Lunnun ; and that, if there was to be a search- 
warrant granted, he thought the siller wad be fund some gate near to St. 
■ James's Palace. Aweel, they trailed up Morris to their bar, as thevca't, to 
see what ho could say to the job ; but the folk that were again nim, gae 
him sic an awfu' throughgaun about his rinnin' awa, and about a' the ill 
he had ever dune or said for a' the forepart o' his Ufa, that Patie says he 
looked mair like ane dead than living ; and they oou'dna get a word o' 
sense out o' him, for downright fright at their growling and routing, lie 
maun be a saft sap, wi' a head nae better than a fozy frosted turnip — it 
wad hae ta'en a hantle o' thorn to scaur Andrew Fairaervice out o' his 
tale." 

"And how did it all end, Andrew? did your friend happen to learn f" 

" Ou, ay ; for as his walk is in this country. Pate put aff his journey for 
the space of a week or thereby, because it, wad be acceptable to his cus- 
tomers to bring down the news. It's just &' gaed aff like moonshine i'' 
water. The fallow that began it drew in his horns, and said, that thoi 
he believed the man had been rabbit, yet he acknowledged he migh'' 
been mista'en about the particulars. And then the other chield f 
and said, he cared na whether Morris was rubbed or no, provided it^ 
to become a stain on ony gentleman's honour and reputation, eapei 
the north of England ; for, said he before them, I come frae tl 
mysell, and I carena a boddle wha kens it. And this is what th'' 
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plaining — the 'tone ^ea up a bit, and the tither ^es up a bit, and a' friends 
again. Aweel, after the Commons' Parliameot had tuggit, and rived, and 
rugged at Morris and his rubbery till they were tired o't, tiie Lords' Par- 
liament tiey behoved to hae their spell o't. In puir anid ScoOand'a Par- 
liament they a' sate thegither, cheek by choul, and than they didna need 
to hae the aame blethers twice ower again. But-till't Iheir lordships went 
wi' as muckle teeth and gude-wUl, ae if the matter had been a' apeok and 
span new. Porbye, there was something said about ane Campbell, that 
suld hae been concerned in the rubbery, mair or less, and that he suld hae 
had a wajrant fra« the Duke of Argyle, as a teatimonial o' his ohai-aoter. 
And thb put MacCallum More's beard in a bleize, as gude reason there 
was ; and he gat up wi'. an unco bang, and garr'd them a' look about them, 
and wad ram it even doun their throats, there was never ane o' the CaJUp- 
bells but was as wight, viise, warlike, and wprthy trust, as auld Sir John 
the Grseme. Now, if your honour's sure ye arena a drap's bluid a-kin to a 
Campbell, as I ara nane mysell, sae far as I can oonnt my kin, oi hae had 

it counted to me, I'll gie ye my mind o " 

" You may be assured I have no oonr 

" Ou, than we may speak it quietly ar 
and bad o' the Campbells, like other n 
has an unco sway and say b^th, amang the grit folk at Lnnnan even now ; 
for he canna preeeesely be said to balang to ony o' the twa sides o' them, 
sae deil any o' them Ukea to quarrel wi' him ; aae they e'en voted Morris's 
tale a fause calumnious libel, as they ca't it, and if he hadna gien them 
leg-bail, he was likely to hae ta'en the mr on the pillory for leasing-making." 

So speaking, honest Andrew collected his dibbles, spades, and hoes, and 
threw them into a wheel-barrow, — leisurely, however, and allowing me full 
time to put any further questions whicn might accur to me before he 
trundled them off to the tool-house, there to repose during the ensuing day. 
1 thought it best to speak out at once, lest this meddling feOow ehould 
suppose there were more weighty reasons for my silence than actually 
esisted. 

"I ehould like to see this countryman of yours, Andrew; and to hear 
his news from himself directly. You have probably heard that' I had some 
trouble from the impertinent folly of this man Morris " (Andrew grinned a 
most signifioftnt grin), " and I should vrish to see your cousin the merchant, 
to ask hint the particulars of what he heard in London, if it could be done 
without much trouble." • 

" Naething mair easy," Andrew observed ; "he had but to hint to his 
cousin that I wanted a pair or twa o' hose, and he wad be wi' me as fast 
as he could lay leg to the grand." 

" yes, assure him I shall be a customer ; and as the night is, as you 
say, settled and fair,. I shall walk in the garden until he comes ; the moon 
will soon rise over Uie fells. You may Bring him to the little back-gate; 
and I shall have pleasure, in the meanwhile, in looking on the bushes and 
evergreens by the bright frosty moonlight." 

"Vara right, vara right — thafs what I hae aften said; a kail-blaid, or 
a oolliflour, glances aae glegly by moonlight, it's liko a leddy in her 
diamonds." 

So saying, off went Andrew Fairaervioe with great glee. He had to walk 

''out two miles, a labour he undertook with the greatest pleasure, in order 

ecure to his kinsman the sale of some articles of his trade, though it is 

ble he would sot have given him aixpenoe to treat him to a quart of 

■ The good will of an Englishman would have displayed itself in a 

■ eiaotly the reverse of Andrew's," thought I, as I paced along the 

out velvet walks, which, embowered with high hedges of yew Mid 

, intersected the ancient garden of Oabaldistone-Hal 
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As I turned to retrace my steps, it was natural that I should lift up my 
eyes to the windows of the old library ; which, Bmall in size, but several in 
number, etretehed along the second story of that aide of the house which 
now faced me. Light glanced from their casements. I was not surprised 
at this, for I knew Miss Vernon often sat there of an evening, though from 
motives of delicacy I put a strong restraint upon myself, and never sought 
to join her at a time when I knew, all the i^st of the family being engaged 
for the eyening, our interviews must neoesBarily hare been strictly tite-ii-iiie. 
In the mornings we usually read together in the same room; but then it 
often happened that one or other of our cousins entered to seek some 
parchment duodecimo that could be converted into & flshiug-book, despite 
its gildings and illumination, or to tell us of some " sport toward," or from 
mere want of knowing where elfie to dispose of ■themselves. In short, in 
the mornings the library was a sort of public room, where maji and woman 
might meet aa on neutoal ground. In the evening it was very different; 
and, bred in a county where much attention is paid, or was at least then 
paid, t« biemeance, I was desirous b> think for Miss Vernon concerning 
those points of propriety where her experience did not afford her the means 
of thinking for herself. I made her therefore comprehend, as delicately as 
I could, that when we had eyening lessons, the presence of a third party 
vfas proper. 

Miss Vernon first laughed, then blushed, and was disposed to be dis- 
pleased ; and then, suddenly checking herself, said, " I Relieve jou are very 
right ; and when I feel inclined to be a very busy scholar, I will bribe old 

Martha with a cup of tea to sit by nr ' " 

Martha, the old housekeepe 
Hall. A toast and tankard w 
in China. However, as the use of this beverage was then confined to the 
higher, ranks, Martha felt some vanity in being asked to partake of it; and 
by dint of a great deal of sugar, many words scarce less sweet, and abun- 
dance of toast and butter, she was sometjmes prevailed upon to give us 
her countenance. On other occasions, the servants almost unanimously 
shunned the library after nightfall, because it was their foolish pleasure to 
believe that it lay on the haunted side of the house. The more timorous 
had seen sights and heard sounds there when all the rest of the house was 
quiet; and even the young squires were far from having any wish to entor 
fliese formidable precincts after nightfall without necessity. 

That the library had at one time been a favourite resource of Rashleigh — 
■ that a privato door out of one side of it communicated with the sequestered 
and remote apartment which he chose for himself, rather increased than 
disarmed the torrora which the household had for the dreaded library of 
Osbaldistone-Hall. His extensive information as to what passed in the 
world — his profound knowledge of science of every kind — a few physical 
experiments which he occasionally showed ofi', were, in a house of so much 
ignorance and bigotry, esteemed good reasons for supposing him endowed 
with powers over the spiritual world. He understood Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew ; and, therefore, according to the apprehension, and in the phrase 
of his brother Wilfred, needed not to care "for ghwst or"bar-ghaist, devil 
or dobbie." Yea, the servants persisted that they had heard him hold 
couversataons in the library when every y^rsal soul in the family were 
gone to bed ; and that he spent the night in watching for bo^le<: and thr 
morning in sleeping in his bed when he should have been heading '' 
hounds like a true OabaJdiitf ne 

AH these absurd rumouis I had heard in broken hints and imi 
sentences, from which I was left to diaw the inference and aseafi'-' 
supposed, I laughed them to scorn But the extreme solitude to wf 
chamber of evil&me was committed every night after curfew time 
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additional reason why I should not intrudo on Miss Temon when she chose 
to ait there in the eTeniog. 

To I'eeume what I was eaying, — I was not surprieed to see a glimmering 
of light from the library windows ; hut I was a" littJe struck when I dis- 
tinctly perceived the shadows of two persons pass along and intercept tho 
light from the first of the windows, throwing the easement for a moment 
into shade. "It must be old Martha," thought I, "whom Diana has 
engaged ti> be her companion for the evening ; or I must have been mis- 
taken, and taken Diana's shadow for a seeond person. No, hy Heaven 1 it 
appears on the second window, — two figures distinctly traced ; and now it 
is lost again — it is seen on the third — on the fourth — the darkened forms 
of two persona distinctly seen in each window aa they pass along the room, 
betwixt the windows and the lights. Whom can Diana have got for a 
companion!" — The passage of the shadows between the lights and tho 
casements was twice repeated, as if to satisfj' me that my observation 
served me truly ; after which t!ie lights were extinguished, and the shades, 

Trifling as this circumstance was, it occupied my mind fpr a considerable 
time. I did not allow myself to suppose tiiat my friendship for Miss Ver- 
non had any directly selfish view; yet it is incredible the displeasure I felt 
at the idea of her admitting any one t* private interviews, at a time, and 
in a place, where, for her own sake, I had been at some trouble to show her 
that it was improper for me to meet with her. 

" Silly, romping, incorrigible girl I" said I to myself, " on whom all good 
advice and delicacy are thrown away 1 I have been cheated by the sim- 
plicity of her manner, which I suppose she can assume just as she could a 
straw bonnet, were it the fashion, for the mere sake of celebrity. I suppose, 
notwithstanding the excellence of her nnderstending, the society of half a 
dozen of clowns to play at whisk and swabbers woi3d ^ve her more plea- 
sure than if Ariosto himself were to awake from the dead." 

This reflection came the more powerfully across my mind, heoause, hav- 
ing mustered op courage to show to Diana my version of the first books of 
Arioato, I had requested her to invite Martha to a tea-party in the library 
that evening, to which arrangement Miss Vernon had refused her consent 
alleging some apology which I thought frivolous at the time. I had not 
long speculated on this disagreeable subjeot, when the haok-garden-door 
opened, and the figures of Andrew and his countryman — bending under hia 
pack — crossed the moonlight alley, and called my attention elsewhere. 

I found Mr. Macreadj, as I expected, a tough, sagacious, long-headed 
Scotchman, and a collector of news both from Moice and profession. He 
was able to give me a distinct account of what had passed m the I^ouse of 
Commons and House of Lords on the affair of Morris, which, it appears, 
had been made by both parties a touchstone to ascertain the temper of the 
Parliament. It appeared also, that, as I had learned from Andrew, by 
second hand, the ministry had proved too weak to support ^ story involving 
the character of men of rank and' importance, and resting upon the credit 
of a person of such indifferent faine as Morris, who was, moreover, confused 
and contradictory in his mode of telling the story, Maoready was oven able 
to supply me with a copy of a printed jouma!, or News-Letter, seldom ex- 
tending beyond the capital, in which the substance of the debate was men- 
tioned ; and with a copy of the Duke of Argyle's speech, printed upon a 
broadside, of which he had purchased sevei^ irom the hawkers, because, 
be said, it would he a saleable article on the north of the Tweed. The first 
wiLS a fneagre statement, fuU of blanks and asterisks, and which added little 
or nothing t« the information I had from the Scotchman; and' the Duke's 
speech, though spirited and eloquent, oonbuned chiefly a panegyric on his 
country, his family, and his clan, with a few compliments, eq^ually sincere, 
pei'hnps, though less glowing, which he took so favourable an opportunity 
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of pftjing to himself. I could not learn -whether my own reputation had 
been directly implicated, although I perceived that the honour of my uncle's 
family had been impeached, and that this person Campbell, stated by Morris 
to have been the most aotive robber of the two by whom he was assiwlod, 
was said by him to have appeared in the behalf of a Mr. Osbaldistone, and 
by the oonniVanoe of the JusUce, procured his Uberation. In this parti- 
cular, Morris's story jumped with my own suspicions, which had attached to 
Campbell from the moment I saw him appear at Justice Inglewood's. Vesed 
upon tiie wliole, as well as perplexed, with tliis extraordinary story, I dis- 
missed the two Scotchmen, after making some purchases from Maoready, 
and a small compliment to Fairsermoe, and retired to my own apartment 
to consider what I ought to do in defence of my character thus publicly 
attacked. 



C^jIEphr tjiE /ifttiutli. 



After exhausting a sleepless night in meditating on 
bad received, I was at first inclined to thinlt that I ought, as speedily a 
possible, to return to London, and by my open amearanoe repel the cal- 
umny which had been spread against me. But I hesitated to take this 
course on recollection of my father's disposition, singularly absolute in his 
decisions as to all that concerned bis family. He was most able, certainly, 
from experience, to direct what I ought to do, and from his acquaintance 
■reith the most distinguished Whigs then in power, had influence enough to 
obt^n a hearing for my oause. So", upon the whole, I judged it most safe 
to state my whole story in the shape of a narrative, addressed to my father; 
and as the ordinary opportunities of intercourse between the Hall and the 
post-town recuri'ed rarely, I determined to ride to the town, which was 
about ten miles' distance, and deposit my letter in the post-office with my 
own hands. 

Indeed I began to think it strange, that though several weeks had elapsed 
sinoe my departure from home, I had received no letter, either from my 
father or Owen, although Eashleigh had written to Sir Hildebrand of hvs 
safe arftva] in London, and of the Bind reception he had met with from his 
uncle. Admitting that I might have been to blame, I did not deserve, in 
n>y ovra opinion at least, to oe so totally forgotten by my father ; and I 
thought my present excursion might have the effect of bringing a letter 
from him to hand more early than it would otherwise hafe reached me.' 
But before concluding my letter oonoeming the afimr of Mori'is, I failed not 
to express my earnest hope and wish that my father would honour me with 
a few lines, were it but to express his advice and commands in an a^r of 
some difficulty, and where my knowledge of life could not be supposed ade- 
quate to my own guidance. I found it impossible to prevail on mjself to 
urge my actual return to London as a place of residence, and I disguised 
my unwillingness to do so under apparent submission to my father's will, 
which, as I imposed it on myself as a sufficient reason for not urging my 
final departure from Osbaldistone-Hall, would, I doubted not, be received 
as such by my parent. But I begged permission to come io London, for a, 
short time at least, to meet and refute the infamous calumnies which had 
been circulated concerning me in so public a manner. Having made up my 



paoket, in which my earnest desire to vindicate my eharaeter was strangely 
hlended with reluctance to quit my present place of residence, I rode over 
to the posH^wn, and deposited my letter in the office. By doing ao, I ob- 
tained possession, somewhat earlier than I should otherwise have done, of 
the following letter from my friend Mr. Owen : — 
" Dear Mk. Francis, 
" Yours received per fevour of Mr. R. Osbaldietone, and note the contents. 
Shall do Mr. E. 0. such civilities as are in my power, and have taken him 
to see the Bank and Custom-house. He seems a sober, steady young gen- 
tleman, and takes to business ; so wilt be of service l« the firm. Could have 
wished another person had turned his mind that way ; hut God's will be 
done. As cash may be scarce in those parts, have to trust you will excuse 
my enclosing a goldsmith's biU at sis days' sight, on Messrs. Hooper and 
Girder of Seweastle, for ^100, which I doubt not will be dnly honoured. — 
I remain, as in duty bound, dear Mr. Frank, your very respectful and 
obedient servant, "Jorbph Owbn." 

" PosUcriptum. — Hope you will advise the above coming safe to hand. 
Am sorry we have so few of yours. Your fether says he is as usual, but 
looks poorly." 

Fronf this epistle, written in old Owen's formal style, I was rather ear-- 
prised to observe that he made no acknowledgment of that private letter 
which I had written to him, with a view t« possess him of Rashleigh's real 
charaater, although, from the course of post, it seemed certain that he ooght 
to have received it. Yet I had sent it by the usual conveyance from me 
Hall, and had no reason to suspect ^^^ 't could miscarry upon the road. 
As it comprised matters of great importance, both to my father and to 
myself, I sat down in the postfOffice, and again wrote to Owen, recapitulat- 
ing the heads of my former letter, and requesting to know, in course of 
post, if it had reached him in safety. I also acknowledged the receipt of 
the bill, and promised to make use of the contents if I should have any 
occasion for money. I thought, indeed, it was odd that my father should 
leave the care of supplying my neoessitJes to his clerk ; but I concluded it 
was a matter arranged between them. At any rate, Owen was a bachelor, 
rich in his way, and passionaiely attached to me, so that I had no hesitation 
in being obliged to him for a small sum, which I resolved to consider as a 
loan, to be returned with ray earliest ability, in case it was not previously 
repaid by my fa*her ; and I expressed myself to this purpose to Mr, Owen. 
A shopkeeper in a little town, to whom tiie postmaster directed me, readily 
gave me in gold the amount of my bill on Messrs. Hooper and Girder, so 
that I returned to OsbaJdistone-Hall a good deal richer than I had set forth. 
This recruit to my finances was not a matter of indifference to me, to I was 
necessarily involved in some expenses at Osbaldistone-Hall ; and I had seen, 
with some uneasy impatience, that the sum which my travelling expenses 
had left unexhausted at my arrival there, waa imperceptibly diminishing. 
This source of anxiety was for the present removed. On my arrival at the 
Hall, I found that Sir Hildebrand and all his offspring had gone down to 
the little hamlet, called Trinlaj-knowes, " to see,' as Andrew Jairservioe 
expressed it, "a wheen midden cocks pike ilk ithers hams out," 

"It is indeed a brutal amusement, Andrew ; I suppose you have none 
such in Scotland ?" 

" Na, na," answered Andrew, boldly; then shaded away hia negative 
. irith, " unless it be on Fastern's-e'en, or the like o' that— But indeed it's no 
muckle matter what the folk do to the midden pootry, for they had siocan a 
skarting and scraping in the yard, that there s nae getting a bean or pea 
keepit for them. — -But I am wondering what it is that leaves tJiat turret- 
door open ; — now that Mr. Eashleigh's away, it canna be him, I trow." 
The turret-door, to which ho alluded, opened to the garden at the bottom 
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of a winding-stair, loading down from Mr. Eashleigh'e apartments. This, 
as I hOiVO atreadj mentioned, was gituated in a seqaestered part of the 
house, communicalingwith the library hy a prirate entrance, and by another 
intricate and dark vaulted passE^e with the rest of the house. A long nar- 
row turf walk led, between two high holly hedges, from the turrefnioor to a 
little postern in the wall of the garden. By means of these eommunioations, 
BSishleigh, whose movements were very independent of those of the rest of 
his family, could leave the Hall or return to it at pleasure, without his 
absenoe or presence attracting any observation. But during hia absence 
the st^ and the turret-door were entirely disused, and this made Andrew's 
observation somewhat remarkable. 

" Have yon often observed that door open t" was my question. 

"Fo just tliat often neither, but I hae noticed it ance or twice. I'm 
thinking it maun hae been the priest, Father Vaughan, as they ca' him. 
Ye'il no catch ane o' the servants ganging np that stair, pnir frighiened 
hoatliens that they are, for fear of bogles and brownies, and lang-nebbit 
thingb frae the neitt warld. But Fatlier Vaughan thinks himself'a pri- 
vileged person— set him up an lay him down I — I'se be caution the warst 
Btibbler that ever sticLit a sermon out ower the Tweed yonder, wad lay a 

fb^st twice as fast as him, wi' his holy water and his idolatrous trinkets, 
diuna believe he speaks gude Latin neither ; at least he disna take me up 
when l.tflll him the learned names o' the plants." 
Of Fatlier Vaughan, who divided his time and his ghostly care between 
• Oflbaldistone-HaU, and about half-a-dozen mansions of Catholic gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, I have as yet stud notlung, for I ha^I seen but little. 
He was aged about sixty, — of a good family, as I was given to understand, 
in the north, — of a staking and imposing presence, grave in his exterior, 
and much respected among the Catholics of Northumberland as a worthy 
and upright man. Yet Father Vaughan did not altogether lack those 
peculiarities which distinguish his order. There hung about him an air of 
mystery, which, in Protestant eyes, savoured of priestcraft. The natives 
(such they might be well termed) of OebaJdiatone-HaU looked up to him 
with much more fear, or at least more awe, than affection. His condemna- 
tiou of their revels was evident, from their being discontented in some 
measure when the priest was a resident at the Hall. Even Sir Hildebraud 
himself pat some restraint upon his conduct at such limes, which, perhaps, 
rendered Father Vaughan'a presence rather irksome than otherwise. He 
liad the well-bred, insinuating, and almost flattering address peculiar to the 
clergy of his persuasion, especially in England, where the lay Catholic, 
hemmed in by penal laws, and bv the restrictions of his sect and recommen- 
dation of his pastor, often eshibita a reserved, and almost a timid manner, 
in thei!»ociety of Protestants ; while the priest, privileged by his order to 
mingle with persons of all creeds, is open, alert, and Gberal in his inter- 
course with them, desirous of popularity, and usually skilful in the mode 
of obtaining it. 

Father Vaughan was a particular acqu'aiatance of Rashleigh's, otherwise, 
in all probabiht)', he would scarce have been able to maintain his footing at 
Osbalaistone-Hall. This gave me no, desire to oultivate his intimacy, nor 
did he seem to make any advances towards mine ; so our occasional inter- 
course was confined to the exchange of mere civiii^. I considered it as 
eitremely probable that Mr. Vaughan mirfit ooeupy Rashleigh's apartment 
during his occasional residence at the HaU ; and his profession rendered it 
likely that he should oooaaionally be a tenant of the library. Nothing was 
more probable than that it might have been his candle which had excited 
my attention on a preceding eveni^. This led me involuhtarily to recollect 
that the interoouvse between Miss Vernon and the priest was marked with 
soniethinK like the same mystery which characterized her oi 
with Rashleigh. I had never heard her mention Vaughan's 
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alludB to him, exoepfjng on the occasion of our first meeting, when she men- 
tioned the old priest and Kashleigh as the only oonversaWe beings, hesidea 
herself, in Oshaldistone-Hall. Yet although, silent with respect to Father 
Vivughan, hia arrival at the Hall never failed to impresa Miss Venjon with 
an anxious and fluttering tremor, which lasted until they had exchanged 
one or two siguiflcant glances. 

Whatever me mystery might he which overclouded the destifiies of this 
haauljful and intereeting female, it was clear that Father Vdughan was 
implicated in it; unless, indeed, I oould suppose that he was'the agent em- 
ployed to procure her settlement in the cloister, in the evefit of her reject- 
ing a union with either of my cousins, — an office which would sufficiently 
account for her obvious emotion at his appearance. As to the rest, they 
did not seem to eonverae much tpgather, or ;eveQ to seek, each other's society. 
Their league, if any subsisted between thein, was of a tacit and understood 
nature, operating on their aiHions without any necessity of speech. I recol- 
lected, however, on reflection, that I had once Oi; tVice discovered signs pass 
betwixt them, which I had at the time?., supposed to bear reference to some 
hint concerning Misa Yemon's religious observances, knowing how artfully 
the Catholic cler^ maintain, at all times and aeaaons, their influence over 
the minds of their followers. But.now I ■ft^as dispcteed to aaaign to these 
commimicatioDS a deeper and moTQ myatoriona^ iqiport. Bid he nQld private 
meetings with Miss Vernon in the library ? was a ciueation which oconpied 
my thoughts ; and if so, for what purpose"?, ind why should she have ad- 
mitted an in&nata\of the^docejtful Rashleidt.to such cloae confidence ? 

Theae qdestioris and difEoulties preasefon my mind with an interest 
which was greatly 'increftae^'ty the imptosdibility of resolving them. I had 
already be™.n to. suspect ^t myfriends^p for Diana Vernon was not alto- 
gether so 'disyiterested as in wisdom it .ought to have been, I had already 
felt myay,f Ij^ooraing j&filous of the contemptible lout Thorncliff, and taking 
more nQtioe,.thQn it; pcudpofle or digniw 6f feeling I ou^t to have done, of 
his sillT, attempta to'prov.pke me. And-now I waa scrutinidne the oonduet 
of Miss^eirnon with, tto teoat close .n.nd eager observation, which 1 in vain 
endeavouredto palm on'toyself as, the offspring of idle curiosity. All these, 
like Benedick's brushing his- hat of a morning, were signs that the sweet 
youth wtw in love ; and while my 'judgment atill denied that I had been 
guilty of forming an atbichment ao imprudent, she resembled those ignorant 
guides, who, when they have led the traveller and themaelvea into irre- 
trievable error, persist m obatinately affirming it to he impossible that they 
can have missed the way. 



Cljniitn tjii ^iitEtntji. 



WiTn the blended feelings of interest and jealousy which were engen- 
dered by Miss Vernon's singular situation, my obaervationa of her looks 
and actions became acutely sharpened, and that to a degree which, notwith- 
standing my eflbrte to conceal it, could not escape her penetration. The 
sense that she was observed, or, more properly speaking, that she was 
watched by my looks, aeemed to give Diana a mixture of embarrassment, 
pain, and pettishnosa. At timea it seemed that she soMht an opportuniiy 
of resenting a conduct which she could not but feel as ofieneive, considering 
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tiie fi'aJikneaa with which ahe had mentioned the diffioultiea that aiirrounded 
her. At other times ahe seemed prepared to expostulate upon the aul^ect. 
But either her courage failed, or some other sentiment impeded her seeking 
an eolairciseement. Her displeasure evaporated in repartee, and her expos- 
tulationa died on her lips. We stood in a ainguhir relation to each other,— 
spending, and h^ mutual choice, much of our time in close aooiety with 
each other, jet disguising oar mutual aenliments, and jealoua of, or offended 
hy, ea«h other's actions. There was hetwixt us intimacy without confi- 
dence; — on one aide, love without hope or purpoae, and curiosity without 
any rational or justiflable motive; and on the other, embarraaament and 
doubti occasionally mingled with pleaaure. Yet I believe tliat this agitation 
of the paaaiona (auch is the nature of the human hosom), as it continued 
by a thouaand irritating and interesting, though, petty ciroumatances, to 
render Miss Vernon aud me the constant objects of each other's thoughts, 
fended, upou the whole, to increase the attachment with which we were 
naturally disposed to regard each other. But although my vanity early 
discovered that my presence at Osbaldiatone-Hall had given Diana some 
additional reason for disliking the cloister, I could hy no means confide in 
an affection which seemed completely subordinate to the myateries of her 
singular situation. Miss Vernon was of a character far too formed and 
determined, to permit her love for me to overpower eiiiier her sense of duty 
or of prudence, and she gave me a proof of Uiie in a conversation which 
we had together about this period. 

We were aittine tether m the library. Miss Vernon, in turning over a 
copy of the Orlando Furioso, which belonged to me, shook a piece ofwriting 
paper from between tiie leaves. I hastened to lift it, but she prevented me. 
— " It is verse," she said, on glancing at the paper ; and then unfolding it, 
but as if to wait my answer before proceeding — "May I take the liberty? 
— Nay, nay, if you blush and stammer, I must do violence to jour.modesty, 
and suppose that permiasiou is granted." ' 

" It IS not worthy your perusal — a scrap of a translation — My dear Miss 
Vernon, it would be too severe a trial, that you, who understand the ori- 
^al so well, should sit in judgment."' 

" Mine honest friend," replied Diaaa, " do not, if you will be guided by 
ay advice, bait your hook with too much humilitiV ; for, ten to one, it will 
not catch a single compliment. You know I belong to the unpopular family 
of Tell-trutha, and would not flatter Apollo for hia lyre." 

She proceeded to read the first stanza, which was nearly to the following 
purpose; — . 

iBdimbjAiTamiuitUielrjwothfiillilni^- ' 
He vhDoi nwKMt and haair tn dM Iitid^ 
O'wtbebnHdwaTB.in.'nwicaLawBitaBild war; 



"There is a great deal of it," said she, { 
interrupting the sweetest aounds which mo) 
of a youthful poet's veraea, namely, read by the lips which are dearest to 

" Much more than ought to engage your attention, Miss Vernon," I re- 
plied, something mortified; and I took the verses from her unreluctant hand 
— "And yet," I continued, "shut upas I am in this retired situation, I have 
felt sometimes I could not amuse myself better than by carrying on — merely 
for my own amusement, you will of course understand — the version of this 
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fiiecinitliae aathor, which I began some months einoe when I was on the 
banks of the Garonne." 

" The question would only he,V said Diana, gravelj, " wiiefher yon oould 
not snencf your time to better purpose?" 

"You mean in original composition?" said I, greatly flattered — "But, to 
aaj truth, my aenius ratJier he3 in finding words and rhymes Uian ideas ; 
and therefore I am happy to use those which Ariosbi has prepared to my 
hand. HowOTer, Miaa Vernon, with the encouragement you give" 

" Pardon me, Prank — it is encouragement not of my giring, but of your 
taking. I meant neither original composition nor translation, since I tiiink 
you might employ your time to far better purpose than in either. Ton are 
mortified," she continued, " and I am sorry to be the cause." 

"Not mortified, — oertMnly not mortified," said I, with the beat grace I 
could muster, and it was bnt mdifferentlj assumed ; "I am too much obliged 
bj the interest you take in me." 

"Nay, but," resumed the relentless Diana, "there is both mortification ' 
and a hUle grain of anger in that ooBsttained tone of Toioo ; do not be angry 
if I probe your feelings to the bottom — perhaps what I am about to say will 
affect them still more." 

I felt the ohildishness of my own conduct, and the superior manliness of 
Miss Vernon's, and assnrod her, that she need not fear my wincing under 
criticism whioli 1 knew tc be kindly meant, 

" That was honestly meant and said," she replied ; " I knew full well that 
the fiend of poetical irritability flew away with the little precluding cough 
which ushered in the declaration. And now I must be serious. — Have you 
hoard from your father lately?" 

"Not a word," I replied; "he has not honoured me with a single line 
during the sereral montJis of my residence here." 

"That is strange 1 — yon are a singular ra«e, you bold Oebaldistones. 
Then you are not aware that he has ^one to Holland, to arrange some 
pressing affairs which required his own immediate presence !" 

" I nerer heard a word of it until this moment." 

" And farther, it must be news to you, and I presume scarcely the most 
agreeable, that he has left Rashleigh in the almost uncontrolled manage- 
ment of his affairs until his return. 

I started, and could not suppress my surprise and apprehension. 

"You hare reason for alarm," swd Mies Vernon, very gravely; "and were 
I you, I would endeavour to meet and obviate the dangers which arise from 
so undesirable an arrangement." 

" And how is it poasifle for me to do so 7" 

" Everything is possible for bim who possesses courage and aotivitj[," she 
said, wiih a look resembling one of tbose heroines of the age of ohiralry, 
whose encouragement was wont to give champions double valour at the hoar 
of need ; " and to tie timid and hesitating, everything is impossible, because 

"And what would you advise, Miss Vernon?" I replied, wishing, yet 
dreading, to hear her answer. 

She paused a moment, then answered firmly—" That you instantly leave 
Osbaldistone-Hall, and return to London. You perhaps already," she conti- 
nued, in a softer tone, " have been here too long ; tJiat fault was not yourn. 
Every succeeding moment you waste here will be a crime. Yes, a crime ; 
for I tell you plainly, that if Eashleigh long manages your father's affWr^, 
you may consider his ruin as consummated." 

" How is this possible ?" ■ 

"Ask no questions," she SMd ; "but^ believe me, Rashleigh's views 
extend far beyond tiie possession or increase of commercial wealth : he 
will only make the command of Mr. Osbaldiatone's revenues and property 
the means of putting in motion his own ambitious and estensive schemes. 
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While yoar father wm in Britain this was impOBaible ; during his ahsence, 
Rashlejgh will poBsesB many opportumties, and he will not neglect to nse 

"Bat how can I, in disgrace with my father, and divested of all control 
over his affairs, prevent this danger by my mere presenee in London V 

" That presence alone will do much. Tour flloim to interfere is a part of 
yonr birthright, and it is inalienable. Ton will have the countenance, 
doubtless, of your father's head-clerk, and confidential friends and partners. 
Above all, Eaahleigh's schemes are of a nature that" — (she stopped abruptly, 
aa if fearful of aaying too much) — "are, in short," she resumed, "of the 
nature of aU selfish and uuconsoieoliona plans, ivhich are speedily aban- 
doned as soon as those who frame them perceive their arts are discovered 
and watohed. Therefore, in the language of your favourite poet — 

A feeling, irresistible in its impulse, induced me to reply — "Ah! Diana, 
can yoM give me advice to leave Osbaldistone-Hall ! — then indeed I have 
already been a resident here too long I" 

Miss Vernon coloured, but proceeded with great firmness — " Indeed, I do 
give jou this advice — not only to quit Osbaldifltone-Hall, but never to return 
to it more. You have only one friend to regret here," she continued, forcing 
a amila, " and she has l>een long accustomed to sacrifice her friendships 
and her comforts to the welfare of others. In the worid you will meet a 
hundred whose friendship will be as disinterested — more uaofiil — leas en- 
cumbered by untoward circumstances — less influenced by ovil tongues and 
evil times." 

"Never I" I exclaimed, "never!— -the world can afford me nothing to 
repay what I must leave behind me." Here I took her hand, and pressed 
it to my lips. 

" This is folly!" aho exclaimed — " this is madness 1" and she struggled to 
withdraw her land from my graap, but not so stubbomlj as actually to 
succeed until I had held it for nearly a minute. " Hear me, air I" she said, 
" and curb this unmanly burst of passion. I am, by a solemn contract, the 
bride of Heaven, unless I could prefer being wedded to villany in the person 
of Eaahleigh Oabaldistone, or brutality ij» that of liis brother, I am, there- 
fore, the bride of Heaven, — betrothed to the convent from the cradle. To 
me, therefore, these raptures are misapplied — they only serve to prove a 
farther necesMty for your departure, and that without delay." At these 
words she broke suddenly oft, and said, but in a suppressed tone of voice, 
" Leave me instantly — we will meet here again, but it must be for the last 

My eyes ibllowed the direction of hers as she spoke, and I thought I saw 
the tapestry shake, which covered the door of the secret passage from 
Eashleigh's room to the libra^. I conceived we were observed, and turned 
an inquiring glance on Miss Vernon. 

" It is nofliina;," sM-d ahe, faintly ; " a rat behind the arraa," 

" Dead' for a ducat," would have been my reply, had I dared to give way 
to the feelings which roae indignant at the idea of being sutjected to an 
eaves-dropper on such an occasion. Prudence, and the necessity of sup- 
pressing my passion, and obeying Diana's reiterated conunand of " Leave 
me 1 leave me !" came in time to prevent my rash action. I left the apart- 
ment in a wild whirl and giddineaa of mind, which I in vain attempted to 
compose when I returned to my own. 

A chaos of thoughts intruded themselves on me at once, passing hastily 
through my brain, intercepting and overshadowing each other, and resem- 
bling those foga which in mountainous countries are wont to descend in 
obscure volumes, and disflgiire or oblitorato the usual marks by which the 
traveller steers his course through the wilds. The dark and undefined idea 
of danger arising to my father from the machinations of such a man as 
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Kashleigh Osbaldietone — the half declaration of lore ths,t I had offered to 
Miaa Vernon'a ftooeptance — the acknowledged diffionlties of her sitnation, 
hound hy a previous oonttaet to saoriflce herself to a cloister or to an ill- 
assorted marriage, — all pressed themselves at once upon my recolleotion, 
while mj judgment was unahle deliberately to consider any of them in (heir 
just light and hearings. But obieflj, and above all the rest, I was perplexed 
by the manner in which Mifia Vernon had received mj tender of a£FectJon, 
and by her manner, which, fluctuating betwixt sympathy and firmness, 
seemed to intimate that I possessed an interest in her bosom, but not of 
force sufficient to counterbalance the obstacles to her avowing a mutual 
affection. The glance of fear, rather than Burprise, with which she had 
wabihed the motion of the tapestry over the concealed door, applied an 
apprehension of danger which I coiid not but suppose well-gTOunded ; for 
Diana Vernon was little subject to the nervous emotions of her sei, and 
totally unapt to fear without actual and rational cause. Of what nature 
could those mysteries be, with 'whieh she was surrounded as with an 
enchanter's spell, and which seemed continually to eiert an active influence 
over her thoughts and actions, tbougb their agents were noTer visible ? On 
this subject of doubt my mind flnallj rested, as if glad (o shake iteelf free 
from investi^ting the propriety or prudence of my own conduct, by trans- 
ferring the inquiry to what concerned Miss Vernon. I will be resolved, I 
concluded, ere I leave Osbaldistone-Hall, concerning the light in which I 
must in future regard this fascinating being, over whose life frankness 
and mystery seem to have divided their reign, — the former inspiring her 
words and sgntiments — the latter spreading m misty influence over all her 

Joined to the obvious interests which arose from curiosity and anxious 
passion, there mingled in my feelings a strong, though unavowed and 
undefined, infusion of jealousy. This sentiment which springs up with 
love as naturally as the tares with the wheat, was excited by the degree of 
influence which Diana appeared to concede to those unseen beings by whom 
her actJons were limited. The more I reflected upon her character, the 
more I was internally though unwillingly convinced, that she was formed 
to set at defiance all contrail excepting that which arose from afiection ; and 
I felt a strong, hitter, and gnawing suspicion, that such was the foundation 
of that influence by which she was overawed. 

These tormenting doubts strengthened my desire to penetrate into the 
secret of Miss Vernon's conduct, and in the prosecution of this sage adven- 
ture, I formed a resolution, of whieh, if you are not weary of these details, 
you will find the result in the next chapter. 



(CliailtEI tljE lEBBUtHntll. 



I HAVE already told you, Tresham, if you deign to bear it in remem- 
brance, that my evening visits to the librarv had seldom been made except 
by appointment, and under the sanction of old dame Martha's presence. 
This, however, was entirely a tacit conventional, arrangement of my own 
instituting. Of late, as the embarrassments of our relative situation had 
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increased, Miss Teraon and I had never met in the evening at all. She hid 
therefore no reason to suppose that I was likely to seek a renewal of tliese 
inierviews, and eapeoially without some previous notice or appointment 
betwixt us, that MaaUia might, as usual, be placed upon duty ; but, on the 
other hand, this cautionarj provision was a matter of understanding, not 
of express enactment. The library was open to me, as to the other mem- 
bers of the family, at all hours of the day and night, and I could not be 
accused of intrusion, however suddenly and unespeotedly I might make my 
appearance in it. My belief was strong, that in this apartment Miss Vernon 
occasionally received Vaughan, or some otlier person, by whose opinion she 
was accustomed to regulate her conduct, and that at the times when she 
could do so with least chance of interruption. The Ughts which gleamed 
in the library at unusual hours — the passing shadows which I had myself 
remarked — the footsteps which might be traced in the morning dew from 
the turret-door to the postern-gate in the garden — sounds and eights which 
some of the servants, and Andrew Fairservice in pattioular, had observed, 
and accounted for in their own way, — aU tended to show that the place was 
visited by some one different from the ordinary inmates of the hall. Con- 
nected as this visitant probably must be with the fotes of Diana Vernon, I 
did not hesitate to form a plan of discovering who or what he was, — how 
fer his infiuence was likely to produce good or evil consequences to her on 
whom he acted, — above afl, though I endeavoured to persuade myself that 
this was a mere subordinate consideration, I desired to know by what 
means this person had acquired or maintained his infiuence over Diana, 
and whether he ruled over her by fear or by affection. The proof that this 
jealous curiosity was uppermost in my mmd, arose from my imagination 
always ascribing Miss Vernon's conduct to the influence of some one indi- 
vidual agent, although, for aught I knew about the matter, her advisers 
might be as numerons as Legion. I remarked this over and over to myself; 
bnt I found that my mind suil settled back in my original conviction, that 
one single individual, of the masculine sex, and in all probability young 
and handsome, was at the bottom of Miss Vernon's condnct ; and it was 
witli a burning desire of discovering, or rather of detecting, such a rival, 
that I stationed myself in the gai'den to watch the moment vfhen the lights 
should appear in ihs library windows. 

So eager, however, vras my impatience, that I commenced my watch for 
a ^ihenomenon, which oould not appear until darkness, a full hour before 
the daylight disappeared, on a July evening. It was Sabbath, and all the 
walks were stiH and solitary, I walked up and down for some time, enjoy- 
ing the refreshing coolness of a summer evening, and meditating on the 
probable consequences of iny enterprise. The fresh and balmy air of the 
garden, impregnated with fragrance, produced its usual sedative effects on 
my over-heated and feverish Wood. As these took nlace, the turmoil of my 
mmd began proportionally to abate, and I was lea to question the right I 
had to interfere with Miss Vernon's secrets, or witli those of my uncle's 
family. What was it to me whom my uncle might choose to conceal in his 
house, where I was myself a guest only by tolerance ! And what title had 
I to pry into the affairs of Miss Vernon, fraught, as she had avowed them 
to be, with mystery, into which she desired no scrutiny? 

Passion and self-will were ready with their answers to these questions. 
In detecting this secret, I was in all probability about to do service to Sir 
Hildebrand, who was probably ignorant of the intrigues carried on in his 
family — and a still more important service to Miss Vernon, whose frank 
simphcity of character exposed her hi so many risks in maintmning a private 
correspondence, perhaps with a person of doubtful or dangerous character. 
If I seemed to intrude myself on her confidence, it was with the generous 
ajid disinterested (yea, I even ventured to oall it the duwiterested) mtention 
of guiding, defending, and protecting her against craft — against malice, - 
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atoTe alJ, against the secret counsellor whom she had ehosen for her con- 
fiiiant. Sucii were the arguments which my will boldly preferred to my 
conscience, aa coin which ought to be current ; and which oonBeienoe, like 
a grumbling afaopkeaper, was contented to accept, rather than come to an 
open breach with a customer, though more than doubting that the tender 
was spurious. 

While I paced the green alleys, debating these things cro and con, I sud- 
denly alighted upon Andrew Fwrservice, perched up like a statue by ft 
range of bee-hivea, in an attitude of devout contemplation — one eye, how- 
ever, watching the motions of the little irritable citizens, who were settling 
in their straw-thatched mansion for the evening, and the other fixed on a 
book of devotion, which much attrition had deprived of its corners, and 
worn into an oval shape; a cireumalance which, with the close print and 
dingy colour of the volume in question, gave it an air of most respectable 
antiquity. 

" I was e'en taking a spell o' worthy Mes John Quackleben's Flower of 
a Sweet Savour sawn on the Middenstead of this World," said Andrew, 
closing his book at my appearance, and putting his horn spectacles, by way 
of mark, at the place where he had been reading. 

" And the bees, I observe, were dividing your attention, Andrew, with 
the learned author?" 

" They are a contumacious generation," replied the gardener ; " they baa 
sax days in the week to hive on, and yet it's a common observe that they 
will aye swarm on the Sabbath-day, and keep foli at hame frao hearing 
the word — But there's na« preaching at Graneagain ohapel the e'en — 
(hat^a aye ae mercy." 

" Tou might have gone to the parish church as I did, Andrew, and heard 
an excellent discourse." 



"ClautB o' cauld narritch — elauts o' oauld parritch," replied Andrew, 
with a most supercilious sneer, — "gude aneuoh for dogs, begging your 
honour's pardon — Ay I I might na« doubt hae heard the curate finliing 



_ _ _n hjs white sark yonder, and the musicians playing o: 

mair like a penny-wedding thau a sermon — and to the boot of that, I 
might hae gaen to even-song, and heard Daddie Docharty mumbling hia 
mass — muckle the better I wad hae been o' that I" 

"Dochartyl" said I (this was the name of an old priest, an Irishman, I 
think, who somelinies officiated at Osbaldistone-Hall) — '■ I thought Father 
Vaughau had been at (he Hall. He was here yesterday." 

" Ay," replied Andrew ; " but he left it yestreen, to gang to Greystoek, 
or some o' thae wesiH30untry hauMs. There's an unco stir among them a' 
e'enow. They are as busy as my bees are — God sain them I that I euld 
even the puir things to the like o' papists. Te see this is the second ewarm, 
and whiles they will swarm off in the afternoon. The first swarm set 
off Bune in the morning. — But I am thinking they are settled in tieir 
skopa for the night; sae I wuss your honour good-night, and grace, and 
muckle o't." 

So saying, Andrew retreated ; but often oast a parting glance upon the 
sk™3, as he called the bee-hives. 

I bad indirectly gained from him an important piece of injbrmation, that 
Father Vanghan, namely, was not supposed to be at the Hall. If, there- 
fore, there appeared light in the windows of the libraiy this evening, it 
either could not be bis, or he waa observing a very secret and suspicious 
line of conduct. I waited with impatience Sie lame of sunset and of twi- 
light. It had hardly arrived, ere a gleam from the windows of the library 
was seen, dimly distinguishable amidst the still enduring light of the even- 
ing. I marked its first glimpse, however, aa speedily as the benighted 
sailor descries the first distant twinkle of the light-house which marks his 
course. The feelings of doubt and propriety, which had hitherto contended 
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with my ouriosily and jealoasy, Tanished when an opportunity of gratify- 
ing the former was presented to me. I re-entered the house, and avoiding 
the more freciuented apartments with the consciousness of one who wishes 
to keep his purpose secret, I reached the door of the library — hesitated for 
a moment as my hand was upon the latoh — heard a suppressed step within — 
opened the door — and found Miss Vernon alone. 

Diana appeared surprised, — whether at my sudden entrance, or from 
s me other cause, I could not guess ; but there was in her appearance a 
d g f flutter, which I had never before remarked, and which I knew 

uld nly bo produced by unusual emotion. Yet she was oalm in a 
m m nt and such is the force of conscience, that I, who studied to sur- 
p h , sPemed myself the surprised, and was certainly the embarrassed 
P 

Has anything happened V said Miss Vernon — " has any one arrived at 
the Hall?" 

" No one that I know of," I answered, in some oonfuaion ; " I only sought 
the Orlando." 

" It lies there," said Miss Vernon, pointing to the table. 

In removing one or two books to get at that which I pretended to seek, I 
was, in truth, meditating to make a nondsome retreat from an investigation 
to which T felt my assurance inadequate, when I perceived a man's glove 
lying upon the table. My eyes encountered tJiose of Miss Vernon, who 
blushed deeply. 

" she s^d, 1 
it is one of t 

^ e than her bare assertion was necessary 
.to prove her statement true, she opened a drawer of the large oaken table, 
and taking out another glove, threw it towards me. — When a temper natu- 
rally ingenuous stoops to equivocate or t<i dissemble, the anxious pun with 
which the unwonl^d taafc is laboured, often induces the hearer to doubt the 
authenticity of the tale. I oast a hasty glance on both gloves, and then 
replied gravely — " The gloves resemble each other, doubtless, in form and 
embroiifery ; but they cannot form a pair, since they both belong to the 
ri^it hand." 

She bit her lip with anger, and again coloured deeply. 

" You da right to expose me," she replied, with bitterness : " some friends 
would have only judged from what I said, that I chose to give no particular 
explanation of a circumstance which calls for none — at least to a stranger. 
You have judged better, and have made me feel, not only the meaainess of 
duplicity, but my own inadequacy to sustain the task of a dissembler. I 
now tell you distinoyy, that that glove is not the fellow, as you have acutely 
discerned, to the one which I just now produced ;-r-it belongs to a friend yet 
dearer to me than the original of Vandyke's picture— a friend by whose 

counsels I have been, and will be, guided — whom I honour — whom I " 

She paused. 

I was irritated at her manner, and filled up the blank in my own way — 
"Whom she loves. Miss Vernon would say." 

" And if I do say so," she replied, haughtily, " by whom shall my afieo- 
tion be called to account?" 

" Not by me. Miss Vernon, assuredly— I entreat you to hold me acquitted 
of such presumption. — J9«i," I ont'nued with some emphasis, for I was 
now piqued in return, "1 h pe Miss V n n will pardon a friend, from 
whom she seems disposed to w thdraw th t tl for observing"-- — 

" Observe nothing, sir," she nte pted with some vehemence, " except 
that I will neither be doubted n \ t n d There does not exist one 
by whom I will be either inte gat d j dged ; and if you sought this 
unusual time of presenting y ur elf n d to spy upon my privacy, the 
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friendship or interest with iFliioh you protend to regard me, is a poor excuse 
for jour unoiyil curiosity." 

" I relieve you of my presence," said I, with pride equil to her own , for 
my temper has ever been a stranger to stooping, eien in casta where my 
feelings were most deeply interested — "I reiieve you of my pceseme I 
awako from a pleasant, but a most deluEive dream and — but we undei stand 
each other." 

I had reached the door of the apartment, when Mi*"^ Vernon, whose 
motements were sometimes so rapid as to seem almost mstinctjre, overtook 
me, and, catching hold of my arm, stopped me with that air of authoiity 
which she could so whimsically assume, and which, from the naivetS and 
simplicity of her manner, had an effect so peculiarly intere*ng 

"Stop, Mr. Frank," she said; "you are not to leave me ih that way 
neither; I am not so amply proridea with friends, that I can afford to throw 
away even the ungratafnl and the selfish. Mark what I say, Mr. Francis 
Osbaidistone. You shall know nothing of this mysterious glove," and she 
held it op as she spoke — "nothing — no, not a single iota more than you 
know already ; and yet I will not permit it to be a gauntlet of strife and 
defiance betwiit us. My time here," she said, sinking info a tone somewhat 
softer, "must necessarily be very short; yours must be still shorter-, we 
are soon to part, never to meet again ; do not let us quarrel, or make any 
mysterious miseries the pretest for farther embittering the few hours -we 
shall ever pass together on this side of eternity." 

I do not know, Tresham, by what witchery this fascinating ci-eature 
obtained such complete management over a temper, which I cannot at all 
times manage myself. I had determined, on entering the library, to seek a 
complete explanation with Miss Vernon. I had found that she refuaed it 
with indignant defiance, and avowed to my face the preference of a rival; 
for what other constiaction could I put on her declared preference of her 
mysterious confidant? And jet, while I was on the point of leaving the 
apartment, and breaking with her for ever, it cost her but a change of look 
and tone, from that of real and haughty resentment to that of kind and 
playful despotism, again shaded off info melancholy and serious feeling, to 
lead me back to my seat, her willing subject, on her own hard t«rma. 

" What doss this avail ?" said I, as I aate down. " What can this avail, 
Mias Vernon? Why should I witness embarrassments which J cannot 
relieve, and mysteries which 1 offend you even by attempting to penetrate? 
Inexperienced as you are in the world, you must still be aware, that a 
beautifol young woman can have but one male friend. Even in a male 
friend I will be jealous of a confidence shared with a third party unknown 
and concealed ; but with you. Miss Vernon" 

" You are, of course, jealous in all the tenses and moods of that amiable 
passion? But, mj good friend, you have all this time spoke nothing but 
the paltry gossip which simpletons repeat from play-books and romances, 
till they give mete cant a real and powerful inftuenee over their minds. 
Boys and girls prate themselves into love ; and when their love is like to 
fall asleep, they prato and toaae themselves info jealousy.^ But you and I, 
Frank, are rational beings, and neither sUly nor idle enough to talk 
ourselves into any other relation than that of plain, honest, disinterested 
friendship. Any other union is as far out of our reach as if I were man, 
or you woman — To speak truth," she added, after a moment's hesitation, 
" even though I am so complaisant to the decorum of my sex as to blush a 
little at to.^ own plain dealing, we "cannot marry, if we would ; and we 
ought not, if we could." 

And certainly, Tresham, she did blush most angelically as she made this 
cruel declaration. I was about to attack both her positions, entirely for- 
getting those very suspicions which had been confirmed in the course of the 
evening, but she proceeded with a cold firmnesa which approached to severity 
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— " What I say is sober and indisputable truth, on wliicli I will noither hear 
queBtion nor explanatioa. We are therefore frieode, Mr. Osbaldistone — 
are we not?" She held out her hand, and faking mine, added — "And 
nothing to each other now, or henceforward, escept as friends." 

She let go my hand. I sunk it and atj head at once, fairly overffrovxd, 
as Spenser would have termed it, hj the mingled kindness and firmness of 
iier raauner. She hastened to ohanse the t^nbject. 

"Here in a letter," she BEud, "toeoted for you, Mr. Osbaldistone, very 
duly and distJnotly ; but which, notwithstanding the caution of the person 
who wrote and addressed it, might perhapa neyer ha^e reached your hands, 
had it not jklleu into. the possession of a certain Pacokt^ or enchanted 
dwarf of mine, whom, like all distressed damsels of n 



I opened the letter, and glanced oyer the contents. The unfolded sheet 
of paper dropped from my hands, with the involuntary exclamation of 
'" Gracious Heaven I my foHy and disobedience have ruined my father !" 

Mies Temon rose with looks of real and affectionate alarm — "You grow 

Sale^you are iil — shall I bring you a glass of water? Be a man, Mr. 
sbaldistone, and a firm one. Is your father — is he no more ?" 
" He lives," said I, " thank God ! but to what distress and difficulty"-— 
"If that be all, despair not. May I read this letter?" she said, taking 

I assented, hardly knowing what I Siud. She read it with great attention. 

" Who is tills Mr. Tresham, who signs the letter 1" 

"My father's partner" — [your own good father, Will) — "but he is SSttie 
in the Jiabit of acting personally in the business of the house." 

"He writee here," said Miss Vernon, "of various letters sent to you 
previously." 

" I have received none of them," I replied. 

" And it appears," she continued, " that Rashleigh, who has taken the 
full management of affairs during your father's absence in Holland, has 
some time since left London for Scotland, with effects and remittances to 
take up large bills granted by your father to persons in that country, and 
that he has not since been heard of." 

" It is but too true." 

" And here has been," she added, looking at the letter, " a head-clerk, or 
some such person, — Owenson — Owen — despatched to Glasgow, to find out 
Rashleigh, if possible, and you are entreated to repair to the same place, 
and assist him in his researches." 

" It is even so, and I must depart instantly." 

" Stay but one moment," said Miss Vernon. " It seems to me that the 
' woret which can come of this matter, will be the loss of a certain sum of 
money ; — and can that bring tears into your eyes ? Tor shame, Mr. Osbal- 
distone 1" 

" You do me injustice, Miss Vernon," I answered. " I grieve not for the 
loss of the money, but for the effect which I know it will produce on the 
Spirits and health of my father, to whom mercantile credit is as honour ; 
and who, if declared insolvent, would sink into the grave, oppressed by a 
sense of grief, remorse, and despair, like that of a soldier convicted of cow- 
ardice, or a man of honour who had lost his rank and character in society. 
All this I might have prevented by a trifling sacrifice of the foolish pride 
and indolence which recoiled from sharing the labours of his honourable 
and useful profession. Good Heaven 1. how shall I redeem the consequences 

"By instantly repairing to Glasgow, as you are conjured to do by the 
friend who writes thia letter." 

" But if Rashleigh," said I, " has really formed this base and u: 
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tious Boheme of plnnderiDghis benefactor, what prospect is tliore that I can 
fiad means of fruatrating a plan so deeply laid? 

"The proepeot," she replied, "indeed, roajj- he uncertain; but, on tte 
other hand, there is no possibility of jour doing any service to your father 
bj remainicg here. Eemember, had you been on the post destined for you, 
this disaster could not have hapjtened ; hasten to that which is now pointed 
out, and it may possibly be retrieved. — Yet slay — do not leave this room 
until I return." 

She left me in confusion and amazement; amid whicli, however, I could 
find a lucid interyal to admire the firmness, oomposure, and presence of 
mind which Miss Vernon seemed to possess oa every crisis, however sudden. 

In a few minntcB she returned with a sheet of paper in her hand, folded 
and sealed like a letter, but without address. "I trust you," she said, 
"with this proof of nry friendship, because I have the most perfect ci 



u your honour. If I nnderstand the nature of your distress rightly, 

' ' ■" " ■ ' ' ■- - ' ■■ -ered by a certain day — 

September, 1 think,' Is named — in order that they may be applied 
to pay the bills in question ; and, consequently, that if adequate funds be 



the funds in Rashleigh's ^ssemion must be reooTered by a certain day — 
the 12th of September, I thinl{,is named — in order that they may be applied 



provided before that period, your father's credit is safe from 
bended calamity." 

" Certainly — I so understand Mr. Tresham" — I looked at your father's 
letter again, and added, " There cannot be a doubt of it." 

"Well," said Diana, "in that case my litde Paoolet may beof use to you. 
You have heard of a spell contained in a letter. Take this packet ; do not 
open it until other and ordinary moans have failed. If you succeed by your 
own exertions, I trust to your honour for destroying it without opening or 
suffering it to be opened;— but if not, you may break the seal within ten 
days of the fated day, and you will find directions which may possibly be 
of service to you. Adieu, Frank; we never meet more — but somotnnos 
think of your friend Die Vernon." 

She extended her hand, but I clasped her to my bosom. She sighed as 
she estricated herself from the embrace which she permitted — escaped to 
the door which led to her own apartment, — and I saw her no more. 



C^lmphr tjiE i0ig[itEtiitli. 



TuERE is one advantage in Aa accumulation of evils, differing in cause 
and character, that the distraction which they afford "by (heir contradictory 
operation prevents the patient from being oTerwhelmed under either. I 
' 'y grieved at my separation from Miss Vernon, yet not sf ' ' 



■as deeply g 
s I should 



themselves on my attention ; and I was distressed by the news of Mr. Tre- 
sham, yet less so than if they had fully oocnpied my mind. I was neither 
a false lover nor an unfeeling son ; but man can eive but a certain portion 
of distressful emotions to the causes which demand them ; and if two operate 
■ " " ir sympathy, like the funds of a compoonding bankrupt, can only 



3 divided between them. Such were my reHecdona when I gained n 
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apartment — it seema, from the illustration, they already began to have a 
twang of oODimefce in them. 

I set mjself seriously to consider your father's letter. It was not very 
distinct, and referred for several particulars to Owen, whom I was entreated 
to meet with as soon as possible at a Sootoh town called Glasgow; being 
informed, moreover, that my old friend was to be heard of at MeEsrs. Mac- 
vittie, Maofin, and Company, merchants in the Gallow-gate of the said town. 
It likewise alluded to several letters, which, aa it appeared to me, must have 
miscamed or have been intercepted, and complained of my obdurate silence, 
in terms which would have been highly unjust, had my letters reached tlfeir 
purposed destination. I was amazed as I read. That the spirit of Rash- 
feign, walked around me, and conjured up these doubts and difficulties by 
which I was surrounded, I could not doubt for one in3t««t; yet it was 
frightful to conceive the extent of combined villany and power which he 
niust have employed in the pernetradon of his designs. Let me do myself 
justice in one respect. The evil of parting from Miss Vernon, however dis- 
tressing it might m other respects and at another time have appeared to me, 
Buni into a subordinate consideration when I thoncht of the dangers im- 
pending over roy lather, I did nofmyself set a high estimation on wealth, 
and had the affectation of most young men of lively imagination, who sup- 
pose that thoy can better dispense with the possession of money, than resign 
their time and faonlties to the labour necessary to acquire it. But in my 
father's case, I knew that bankruptcy would be considered as an utter and 
irretrievable disgrace, to which life would afford no comfort, and death the 
speediest and sole relief. 

Mj mind, therefore, was bent on averting this catastrophe, with an inten- 
eiij which the interest could not have produced had it referred to my own 
fortunes ; and the result of my deliberation was a firm resolution to depart 
from Osbaldiiat«ue-Hall the nest day, and wend my way without loaa of time 
to meet Owen at Glasgow. I did not hold it expedient to intimate mj 
departure to my uncle, otherwise than by leaving a letter of thanks for his 
hospitality, assuring him that sudden and important business prevented my 
offering them in person. I knewflie blnnt old knight would readily excuse 
. ceremony ; and I had such a belief in the extent and decided character of 
Eashleigh's machinationa, that I had some apprehension of his having pro- 
vided means to intereepta journey which was undertaken with a view to dis- 
concert them, if my departure were publicly announced at Osbaldistone-Hall. 
I therefore determined to set off on my journey with daylight on the 
ensuing morning, and to gain the neighbooring kingdom of Scot&nd before 
any idea of my departure was entertamed at the Hall. But one impediment 
of consequence was likely to prevent that speed which was the soul of my 
expedition. I did not know the shortest, nor indeed any road to Glasgow ; 
and as, in the ciroumstancea in which I stopd, dispatoh was of the greatest 
consequence, I determined to consult Andrew Fairservice on the subject; as 
the nearest and most authentic aathority within my reach. Late as it was, 
I set off with the intention of ascertaining this important point, and after 
a few minutes' walk reached the dwelling of the gaMener. 

Andrew's dwelling was situated at no ^at distance from the exterior 
wall of the garden — a snug comfortable Northumbrian cottage, built of 
stones roughly dressed with the hammer, and having the windows and doors 
decorated with huge heavy architraves, or lintels, as they are called, of 
hewn stone, and its roof covered with broad gray flags, instead of slates, 
■tiiatch, or tiles. A jargonelle pear-tree at one end of the cottage, a rivulet, 
and flower-pot of a rod in extent, in front, and a kitchen-garden behind ; a 
paddock for a cow, and a small field, cultivated with several crops of grain, 
rather for the benefit of the cottager than for sale, announced the warm and 
cordial comforts wliioh Old England, even in her most northern extremity, 
estoods to her ijieaiiest inhabitants. 
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As I approached the mansion of the sapient Andrew, I heard a noiae, 
which, beicg of a nature peouliarlj solemn, nasal, and prolonged, led me to 
think that Andrew, according to the decent and meritorious cuetom of his 
countrjmBn, had assembled some of hia neighbours {« joinia family eserciee, 
aa he called evening devotion. Andrew had indeed neither wife, child, nor 
female inmate in his family. " The first of his trade," he said, " had had 
enough o' the cattle." But, notwithstanding, he sometimes contrived to 
form an audience for himself out of the neigjflionring Papists and Church- 
o£-England-men — brands, aa he expressed it, snatched out of the burning, 
on whom he used to exercme his spiritual gifts, ia defiance ahte of Father 
Vaughan, Father Docharty, Rashleigh, and ail the world of Catholics around 
him, who deemed his interference on such occasions an act of heretical 
interloping. I conceived it Ukely, therefore, that the well-disposed neigh- 
bours might have assembled to hold some chapel of ease of this nature. 
The noise, however, when I listened to it more accurately, seemed to pro- 
ceed entirely from the lungs of the said Andrew ; and when I interrupted 
it by entering the house, I found Fairaervioe alone, combating, as he best 
eould, with long words and hard names, and reading aloud, for the purpose 
of his own edification, a volume of controversial divinity. 

" I was just taking a spell," siud he, laying aside the huge folio volume 
OS I entered, " of the worthy Doctor Ijghtfoot." 

"Lightfoot!" I replied, looking at the ponderous volume with some sur- 
prise i " surely your author was unhappily named." 

"" ' " ' ' ■ ■ a divine he v 



as, and another kind of a 
■e your pardon for kee 
ye standing at the door, but having been mistrysted (gade preserve 



divine than they hae now-a-days. Always, I crave your pardon for keeping 



will." 

" Trysted with a bogle I" said I ; " what do you mean by that, Andrew?" 

"I said mistrysted," replied Andrew ; "that is as muokle as to eaj, fley'd 
wi' a ghaist — Gude preserve us, I say again I" 

"Plny'd by a ghost, Andrew! how am I to understand that?" 

"I did not say flay'd," replied Andrew, " hot Ji^'d, — that is, I got' a 
fleg, and was ready to jump out o' my skin, though naobody offered to 
whirl it aff my body as a man wad hark a tree." 

" I beg a truce to your terrors in Ihe present ease, Andrew, and I wish to 
know whether you can direct me the nearest way to a town in your country 
of SooOand, called Glasgow?" 

"A town ca'd Glasgow)" echoed Andrew Fairservioe. "Glasgow's a 
ceety, man. — And is't the way to Glasgow ye were speering if I ken'd ! — 
"What sold ail me tfl ken it?^-it's no that dooms far frae my wn parish of 
DreepcUtily, that lies a bittock farther to the west. But what may your 
honour he gaun to Glasgow for !" 

" Particular business, replied I. 

" That's as muckle as to say, Speer nao questions, and I'll tell ye nao kes. 
— To Glasgow?" — he made a short pause — "I am thinking ye wad be the 
better o" some ane to show you the road." 

" Certainly, if I could meet with any person going that way." 

" And your honour, doubtless, wad consider the ume and trouble ?" 

" Unquestionably — my business is pressing, and if you can find any guido 
to accompany me, I'll pay him handsomely." 

"This la no a day to speak o' carnal matters," said Andrew, casting his 
eyes upwards ; " but if it werena Sabbath at e'en, I wad speer what je wad 
be content to gie to ane that wad bear ye pleasant company on the road, 
and tell ye Uie names of the gentlemen's and noblemen's seats and casttes, 
ftnd count their kin to ye ?" 

Vot,. III.— 10 H 
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" I tell yotf, all I want to know is tlie road I must trayal ; I will pay tlia 
fellow to his satisfactiou~I will give him anj-thing io reason." 

" On jthing," replied Andrew, "ia naething; and this lad tliat I am 
epeaking o' Kens a' the short cuta and queeroy-paths througli the hills, 

" I haye no time to talk about it, Andrew ; do you make the bargain for 
me your own way." 

"Ahal that's speaking to the purpose," answered Androw. — "I am 
thinking, sinee sao be that sae it is, I'll be the lad that will guide you my- 
sell." 

" Ton, Andrew ! — how will you get away from your employment f" 

" I tell'd your honour a while syne, that it was Inng that I hae been 
thinking o" flitting, maybe as lan^ as frae the first year I came to Osbaldis- 
tone-Hail ; and now I am o' the mind to gang in gudo earnest— better soon 
as syne— better a finger aff as aye wagging." 

"You leave your service, then 7 — but will you not lose your wages t" 

" Nae doubt there will be a certain loss ; but then I hae siller o' the laird's 
in my hands that I took for the apples in the auld orehyard — and a sair 
bargain the folk had that bought them — ^a wheen groon trash — and jet Sir 
Hildobrand's as keen to hae Qie siller (that is, the steward is as pressing 
about it) aa if they had been a' gowden pippins — and then there's the ailler 
for the seeds — I m thinking the wage will be in a manner decently made 
up. — But domitless your honour will oonsider my risk of loss when wo won 
to Glasgow- — and yell be for setting out forthwith?" 

"By day-break in the morning," I answered. 

" That's something o' the suddenest — whare am I to find a naigf — Stay 
— I ken just the beast that will answer me." 

" At five id the morning, then, Andrew, you will meet me at tlie head of 
the avenue." 

" Deil a fear o' me {that I suld say sae) misaiug my tryste," replied An- 
drew, very briskly ; " and if I might advise, we wad be aff twa hours earlier. 
I ken the way, dark or light, as weel as blind- Kalph Eonaldson, that's 
travelled ower every moor in the country-side, and disna ken the colour of 
a heather-cowe when a's dune." 
approved of Andre 

. ^ . o meet at the place appointed at three ir 
however, a reflection came across the mind of my intended travelling com- 
panion. 

" The bogle ! the bogle ! what if it should eome out upon us ? — I downa 
forgather wi' thae things twice in the four-and-twenty hours." 

"Pooh! poohl" I exolM.med, breaking away from him, "fear nothing 
from the next world — the earth contains living fiends, who can act for them- 
selves without assistauce, were the whole host that fell with Lucifer to re- 
turn lo aid and abet them." 

With these words, the import of which was suggested by my own situar 
tion, I left Andrew's habitation, and relumed to 1^ Hall. 

I made the few preparations which were neoesaary for my proposed jour- 
ney, examined aad loaded my pistols, and then threw myaelf on my bM, to 
obtfun, if possible, a brief sleep before the fetigu© of a long and anxious 
journey. Nature, exhausted by the tumultuous agitations of the day, was 
kinder to me than I expected, and I sunk into a deep and profound slumber, 
from which, however, I starliod as the old clock struck two from a turret 
adjoining to my bedchamber. I instantly arose, struck a light, wrote the 
letter I proposed to leave for my uncle, and leaving behind mo such articles 
of dress as were cumbrous in carriage, I deposited the rest of my wardrobe 
in my valise, glided down stairs, and gained the stable without impediment. 
Without being quite auch a groom as any of my cousins, I had learned at 
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Osbaldistoce-IIall to dress and saddle my own horse, and in a few minufes 
I was mounted and ready for my sally. 

Aa I paeed up the old avenue, on which the waning moon threw its light 
with ft pale ana whitish tinge, I looked back with a deep and boding sigh 
towards the walla which contiuned Diana Vernon, under the despondent 
impression that we had probably parted t* meet no more. It was impos- 
eible, among the long and irregular lines of Gothic easements, which now 
looked ghastly whit* m the moonlight, to distinguish that of the apartment 
which she inaabited. " She is lost to me already," thonght I, as my eye 
pandered orer the dim and indistinguishable intricacies of architecture 
offered by the moonlight view of OsbSdistone-Hall — "She is lost to me 
already, ere I have left the place which she inhabits) What hope is there 
of tny maintaining any correspondence with her, when leagues shall lie 
between ?" 

While I paused in a reverie of no very pleasing nature, the' " iron tongue 
of time told three upon the drowsy ear of night, and reminded me of the 
necessity of keeping my appointment with a petsoa of a less interesting 
description and appearance — Andrew Faii^ervice. 

At the gnte of the aveaae I found a horseman stationed m the shadow 
of the wall, but it waa not until I had coughed twice, and then called " An- 
drew," that the horticulturist replied, " I'se warrant it's Andrew." ' 

" Lead the way, then," said I, " and be silent if you can, till we are past 
the hamlet in the valley." 

Andrew led the way accordingly, and at a much brisker pace than I 
would hare recommended ; — and so well did he obey my injunctions of 
keeping silence, that he would return no answer to my repeated inquiries 
into the cause of such unnecessary baste. Extricating ourselves by short 
oiits, known to Andrew, from the numerous Btoirv lanes and by-paths which 
intersected each other in the vicinity of the Hall, we reached the open 
heath ; and riding swiftly across it, took our course among the barren hills 
which divide Eng&nd from Scotland on what are called the Middle Marches. 
The way, or rather the broken track which we occupied, waa a happy in- 
terchange of bog and shingles ; nevertheless, Andrew relented nothing of 
his speed, but trotted manfully forward at the rate of eight or ten miles an 
hour. I was both surprised and provoked at the fellow's obstinate persist- 
eaee, for jve made abrupt ascents and descents over ground of a very break- 
neck character, and traversed the ed^e of precipices, where a slip of the 
horse's feet would have consigned the rider to certain death. The moon, at 
best, afforded a dubious and imperfect light; but in some plaoes we were 
so much under the shade of tiie mountain a« to be in total darkness, and 
then I could only trace Andrew by the clatter of his horse's feet, and the 
fire which they struck from the fiints. At first, this rapid motion, and the 
attention which, for the sake of personal safety, I was compelled to give to 
the condttct of my horse, waa of service, by forcibly diverting my tiioughts 
from the various painful reflections which must otherwise have pressed on 
my mind. But at length, after hallooing repeatedly to Andrew to ride 
slower, I became seriously incensed at his impudent perseverance in re- 
fusing either to obey or to reply to me. My anger was, however, quite 
impotent. I attempted once or twice to get up along-side of my self-willed 
guide, with the purpose of knocking him off his horse with the butt-end of 
my whip ; but Andrew was better mounted than 1, and either the spirit of 
the animal which he bestrode, or more jirobably some presentiment of my 
kind intentions towards him, induced him to quicken his pace whenever 1 
attempted to make up ta him. On the other hand, I was compelled to exert 
my spurs te keep him in sight, for without his guidance I was too well 
aware that I should never find my way through the howling.wildernesB 
which we now traversed at such an unwonted pace. I was so angry at 
length, that I threatened to have recourse to my pistols, and send a bullet 
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after the Hotspur Andrew, whioli should stop hia fiery-footed career, if he 
did not abate it of liis own accord, Apparentlj this throat made some 
impression on tlie tympanum, of liis ear, however feaf to all my milder 
entreaties; for he relaxed his pace upon hearing it, and suffering we to 
close up to him, ohserved, " There waena muckle sense in riding at sic a 
daft-like gate." 

" And what did you mean hy doing ao at all, you self-willed scoundrel?" 
replied I ; for I waa in a towering passion. — to which, hy the way, nothing 
contributoa more than the having recently undergone a spice of personal 
fear, which, like a few drops of water flung on a glowing fire, is sure to 
inflame the ardour which it is sufBcient to quench. 

" What's your honour's wull ?" replied Andrew, with impenetrable giu- 

" My will, you rascal?— I have been roaring to you this hour to ride 
slower, and you have never so much as answered me — Are you drunk or 
mad to behave so 1" 

"An it like your honour, I am something dull o' hearing; and I'll no 
deny^ but I midit have maybe taen a stirrup-cap at parting frae tbe auld 
bigging whare I hae dwelt sae lang; and having naebody to pledge, nae 
doubt I waa obliged to do mjsell reason, or else leave the end o' the 
brandy stoup to thao papists, — and that wad be a waste, as your honour 

might b 

requiring of him to take his directions from me in future oonoemiug the 
rate of travelling. 

Andrew, emboldened by the mildness of my tone, elevated hia own into 
the pedantic, conceited octavo, which was familiar to him on most occasions. 

"Your honour winna persuade me, and naebody shall persuade me, that 
it's either halesome or prudent to tak the night air on thae moors without a 
cordial o' clow-^lliflower water, or a tass of brandy or aquavits, or sic-like 
creature-comfort. I hae taen the bent ower the Otterscrape-rigg a hundred 
times, day and night, and never could find the way unless I had tnen my 
morning ; mwr by token that I had whiles twa bits o' ankers o' brandy on 

"In other words, Andrew," sdd I, "you were a smuggler — how does a 
man of your strict principles reconcile yourself to cheat the revenue?" 

"It's a mere spoiling o' the E^ptians," replied Andrew ; "puir aald 
Scotland suffers eneugh by thae blackguard looas o' excisemen andgaugera, 
that hae come down on her like locusts since the sad and sorrowfu Union ; 
it's thefpart of a kind son to bring her a soup o' something that will 
keep up her .auld heart, ■ — and that will they nill they, the ill-fa'ard 
thieves." 

Upon more particular inquiry, I found Andrew had frequently travelled 
these mountain-paths as a smu^ler, both before and after hts establishment 
at Osbaldistone-Hall — a circumstance which was so fer of importance to 
me, as. it proved his oapaoitv as a guide, notvrithstanding the escapade of 
which he had been guilty at his outset. Even now, though travelling at a 
more moderate pace, the stirrup-cup, or whatever else had such an efieot in 
stimulating Andrew's motions, seemed not totally to have lost its influence. 
He often cast a nervous and startled look behind him ; and whenever the 
road seemed at all practicable, showed symptoms of a desire to accelerate 
his pace, as if he feared some pursuit from the rear. These appearances 
of alarm gradually diminiahed aa we reached the top .of a high bleak ridge, 
which ran nearly east and west for about a milo, with a very steep descent 
on either side. The pale beams of the morning wore now enlightening the 
horizon, when Andrew east a look behind him, and not seeing the appear- 
ance of a living being on the moors which he had travelled, his hard features 
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He patted at the same time tie neck of tlie horea wMoh had carried him bo 
gallantly; and my attention being directed by that action to the animal, I 
instantly recognised a favourite mare of Thomoliff OsbaldiBtone, " How is 
this, air ?" said I sternly ; " that is Mr. ThorocliEf's mare !" 

" I'll no say but she may aiblins hae been his honour's Squire Thorncliff's 
in her day — ^but she's mine now." 
"Tou have stolen her, jou rascal." 

"Na, na, sir — nae man can wyte me wi' theft. The thing stands ihia 
gif«, ye see. Squire Thornoliff borrowed ten pimds o' me to gang to Yock 
Races — deil a boddle wad he pay me back again, and spake o' raddling my 
banes, as he ca'd it, when I asked him but for my ain hack again ; — now I 
think it will riddle him or he gets his horse ower the Border again — unless 
he pays me plack and bawbee, he sail never see a hair o' her tail. I ken a 
canny ohield at Lougbmaben, a bit writer lad, that will put me in the way 
to sort him. Steal the mearl na, na, far be the sin o' theft frae Andrejr 
Fairserviee — I have just arrested her ^ujTsiiiciibrwsyifiKfaniiycaMsey. Thae 
are bonny writer words — amwst like the language o' huz gardeners and 
other learned men — it's apity they're sae dear; — thao three words were 
a' that Andrew got for a fang law-plea and four ankers o' as gude brandy 
aa was e'er ooupit ower oraig — Heoh, sirs I but law's a dear thing." 

" You are likely to find it much dearer than you suppose, Andrew, if you 
proceed in this mode of paying yourself, without legal authority." 

I'Hont tout, we're in Scotland now (be praised for't!) and I can find 
baith friends and lawyers, and judges too, as wee! as ony Osbaldisfone o' 
them a'. My mither's mithec's third cousin was cousin lo the Provost o' 
Dumfries, and he winna see a drap o' her blude wranged. Hout awa! the 
laws are indifferently adminiatered here to a' men alike ; it's no like oa yon 
side, when a chield may be whuppit awa' wi' ane o' Clerk Jobson's war- 
rants, afore he kens where ho ia. But they will hae litUe eneugh law 
amang them by and by, and that is ae grand reason that I hae gi'en them 
gude-day." 

I was highly provoked at the achievement of Andrew, and considered it 
aa a hard fate, which a second time threw me into collision with a person of 
such irregular practices. I determined, however, to buy the mare of him, 
when me should reach the end of our journey, and send her back to my 
cousin at Osbaldisfone-Hall ; and with this purpose of reparation I resolved 
|to make my uncle acquainted from the nest posttown. It was needless, I 
.thought, to quarrel with Andrew in the meantime, who had, after all, acted 
not very unnaturally for a person in his circumstances. I therefore smo- 
thered my resentment, and asked him what he meant by his last expressions, 
that there would be little law in Northumberland by and by? 

_" Law I" said Andrew, " hout, ay — there will be club-law eneugh. The 
priests and the Irish officers, and thae papist cattle that hae been sodgering 
abroad, because they durstna bide at hame, are a' fleeing thick in Northum- 
berland e'enow ; and thae corbies dinna gather without they smell carrion. 
As sure as ye live, his honour Sir Ilildebrand is gaun to stick his horn in 
the bog — there's naethtng but gun and pistol, sword and dagger, amang 
them — and they'll be laying on, I'se warrant; for they're fearless fules the 
young Oabaldistone squires, aye craving your honour's pardon." 

This speech recalled to my memory some suspicions that I myself had 
entertained, that the Jacobites were on the eve of some desperate enterprise 



conscious It did. not become me to be a spy on my uncle's words and 
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oocnn-ed of remarking upon the signs of the times. — Andrew Faii-aerviBO 
felt no Buoh reatraint, ana douhtleaa spoke very truly in stating his oonyio- 
tion that some deBperaf« plots were in agitation, as a reason which doter- 
rained his resolution to leave the Hall. 

" The Berrants," he st-ated, " with the tenantry and others, had heen all 
regularly enrolled and mustered, and they wanted me to take arms also. 
But I'U ride in nae sicoan troop— they little ken'd Andrew that asked him, 
I'll fight when I lilce mysell, hut it sail neither he for the hure o' Bahjlon, 
not amy ture in England," 



Cluptn t!iE Sintfnatli. 



At the first Scotch town which we reached, my guide sought out his 
friend and counsellor, to consult upon the proper and legal means of con- 
verting into his own lawful property the "bonny creature," which was at 
present his own only by one of those eleightof-hand arrangements which 
still sometimes took place in that once lawless district. I was somewhat 
diverted with the dejection of his looks on his return. He had, it seems, 
been rather too communicative to hb Confidential friend, the attorney ; and 
learned with great dismay, in return for his unsuspecting frankness, that 
Mr. Touthope had, during his absence, been appointed clerk to the peace 
of the county, and was bound to communicate to justice all such aohieTe- 
ments as that of his friend Mr. Andrew Pairservioe. There was a neoeBsity, 
this alert member of the police stated, ibr arresting the horse, and placing 
him in Bailie Trumbull's stable, therein to remain at livery, at the rate of 
twelve shillings (Scotch) per diem, until the question of property was duiy 
tried and debated. He even talked as if, in strict and rigorous execution of 
his duly, he ought to detain honest Andrew himself; but on my guldens 
most piteously entreating his forbearance, he not only desisted from this 
proposal, but made a present to Andrew of a broken-winded and apavined 
pony, in order to enable him to pursue his journey. It is true, he qualified 
this act of generosity by exacting from poor Andrew an absolute cession of 
his right and interest in the gallant palfrey of Thomoliff Osbaldistone— a 
transference which Mr. Touthope represented as of very little consequence, 
Bince his unfortunate friend, as he facetiously observed, was likely to get 
nothing of the mare exceptmg the halter. 

Andrew seemed woful and disconcerted, aa I screwed out of him these 
particulars ; for his northern pride was cruelly pinched by being compelled 
to admit that attorneys were atfomeys on both sides of the Tweed; and 
that Mr. Clerk Touthope was not a farthing more sterling coin than Mr. 
Clerk Jobson, 

" It wadna hae vexed him half sae muckle to hae been cheated out o' what 
might amaist be said to he won with the peril o' his craig, had it happened 
amang the Inglishors ; but it was an unco thing to see hawks pike out 
hawks' eon, or ae kindly Scot cheat anither. But nae doubt things were 
strangely changed in his country sin' the sad and sorrowfu' Union;" an 
event to which Andrew referred every symptom of depravity or degeneracy 
which he remarked among his countrymen, more especially the inflammar- 
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tion of rectomags, the diminished size of pint-etoups, and other grievanoes, 
which he pointed out to me during our journey. 

For my own part, I held myself, as things had turned out, acquitted of all 
charge of the raare, and wrote to my uncle the ciroumstanceB under -whiclt 
she was carried into Scotland, oonoluding with informing him that she was 
in the hands of justice, and hei worthy representalJTes, Bailie Trumbull 
and Mr. Clerk Touthope, to whom I referred him for farther paiticalars. 
"Whetier the property returned to the Northumhrian foi-hunter, or eon- 
tibued to hear the person of tio Scottish attorney, it is unnecessary for me 
at present to say. 

We now pursued our journey to the north-westward, at a rate much 
slower than that at which we iiad achieved our nocturnal retreat from 
England, One chain of harren and uninteresting hills succeeded another, 
nniil the more fertile valley of Clyde opened upon ua ; and, with such 
dispatch as we might, we gained the town, or, as my guide pertinaoiously 
termed it, ihe city, of Glasgow, Of lat« years, I understand, it has fully 
deserved the name, which, by a sort of poliHcal second eight, my guide 
assigned to it. An extensive and increasing trade with the West Indies 
and Amerioan colonies, has, if I am rightly informed, laid the foundation 
of wealth and prosperity, ■which, if carefully strengthened and built upon, 
may one day support an immense fiibric of commercial prosperity ; hut in 
the earlier time of which I speak, the dawn of this splendour had not arisen. 
The Union had, indeed, opened to Scotland the trade of the English colo- 
nies ; but, betwiat want of capital, and the national jealousy of the English, 
the merchants of Scoiland were as yet excluded, in a great measure, from 
the exercise of the privileges which, that memorable treaty conferred on 
them, Glasgow lay on the wrong side of tie island for participating in the 
east country or continental trade, by which the trifling commerce aa yet 
possessed hj Scotland ohieSy supported itself. Yet, though she then gave 
small promise of the commercial eminence to which, I am informed, she 
seems now likely one day to attwn, Glasgow, as the principal central town 
of the western aistriot of Scotland, was a place of considerable ranli and 
importance. The broad and brimming Clyde, which flows so near its walla, 
gave the means of an inland navigation of some importance. Not only the 
, fertile plains in its immediate neighbourhood, but the districts of Ayr and 
Dumfries regarded Glasgow as their capitaJ, to which they transmitted their 
produce, and received in return such necessariea and luxuries as their con- 
sumption reciuired. 

The dusky roountwns of the Western Highlands oifen sent forth wilder 
tribes to frequent the marts of St. Mungo's iavourite city. Hordes of wild, 
shaggy, dwarfish cattle and ponies, conducted by Highlandersj as wild, as 
shaggy, and sometimes as dwarfish, as tie animals they had in charge, 
often traversed the streets of Glasgow, Strangers gaaed witi surprise on 
tie antique and fantastic dress, and listened to the unknown and dissonant 
sounds of their langur^e, while the mountaineers, armed, even while engaged 
in this peaceful occupation, with mnsket and pistol, sword, dagger, and 
target, stared with astonishment on the articles of lusnry of which they 
knew not the use, and with an avidity which seemed somewhat alarming 
on the articles which they knew and valued. It is always with unwilling- 
ness that the Highlander quits bis deserts, and at this early period it was 
like tearing a pine from its rock, to plant him elsewhere, let even then 
the mountain glens were over-peopled, although thinned occasionally by 
famine or by the sword, and many of their inhabitants strayed down to 
Glasgow — there formed scttlementa — ttere sought and found employment, 
although diffferent, indeed, from that of their native hills. This supply of a 
hardy and useful population was of consequence t-o the prosperity of the 
place, ftimished the moans of carrying on ttie few manufactures wmch tie 
town already boasted, and laid the foundation of its future prosperity. 
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The estetiorof the city corresponded witli these promising circumBianoes. 
The principal street was broad and important, decorated mitb, public build- 
ings, of an architecture rather striking than correct in point of taste, and 
running between rows of tall houses, built of stone, the fronts of which 
were occasionally richly ornamented with wason-work — a circumstance 
■which gave the street an imposing air of dimity and grandeur, of which 
most English towns are in some measure deprived, by the slight unsubstan- 
tial, and perishable quality and appearance of the bricks with which they 
are constructed. 

In the western metropolisof Scotland, my guide and I an-ired on a Satur- 
day evening, too late io entertain thoughts of business of any kind. We 
alighted at the door of a jolly hostler-wife, as Andrew called her, — the 
Ostelere of old father Chaucer, — by whom we were oiTilly received. 

On the following morning the bells pealed from every steeple, announcing 
the sanotity of the day. Notwithstanding, however, what I had heard of 
the severity with which the Sabbath is observed in Scotland, my first im- 
pulse, not unnaturally, was to seek out. Owen ; but on inquiry I found that 
my attempt would be in vmn, "until kirk-time was ower." Not only did 
my landlady and guide jointly assure me that " there wadna be a living 
soul either in the counting-bouse or dwelling-house of Messrs. MacVittie, 
Macfin, and Conipany," to which Owen's letter referred me, but, moreover, 
" far less would I find any of the partners there. They were serious men, 
and wad be where a'gude Christiana ought lo be at eic a time, and that was 
in the Barony LaighKirk." 

Andrew Fairservioe, whose disgust at the law of his country had fortu- 
nately not extended itself to the other learned professions of his native land, 
now sung forth the prmses of the preacher who was to perforrn the duty, to 
which my hostess replied with many loud amens. The result was, that I 
determined to go to this popuhkr place of worship, as much with the purpose 
of learning, if possible, whether Owen had arrived in Glasgow, as with any 

great espectation of edification. My hopes were esalted by tie assurance, 
lat, if Mr, Bphraim MacVittie {worthy man) were in the knd of life, he 
would surely Honour the Barony Kirk that day with his presence; and 
if he chanced to have a stranger within his gates, doubtless he would bring 
him to the duty along with him. This probability determined my motions, 
and, under the escort of my faithful Andrew, I set forth for the Barony 
Kji-k, 

On this occasion, however, I had little need of his guidance; for the 
crowd, which forced its way up a steep and rough-pared street, to heat the 
moat popular preacher in the west of Scotland, would of itself have swewt 
me along with it. On attaining the summit of the hill, we turned to the 
leJt, and a targe pair of folding doors admitted us, amongst others, into the 
open and estansive busing-place which surrounds the Mmster, or Cathedral 
Church of Glasgow. TTie pile is of a gloomy and massive, rather than of an 
elegant, style of Gothic architecture ; hut its peculiar character is so strongly 
preserved, and so well suited with the accompaniments that surround it, that 
the impression of the first view was awful and solemn in the estreme, I was 
indeed so much struck that I resisted f r a few minutet all An Irew's effort? 
to drag me into the interioi of the building so deeply was I engaged in 
surveying its outward ohaiai,ler 

Situated in a ] opi lous and tons derable town tl is ancient and massive 
pile has the appeirani,e of the most sequcitored solitude High walls 
divide it from the bu Idines of the city on jne aide on the other it la 
bounded by a ravine at &e bottom of which ind inrisible to the eye 
murmurs a wandering rivulet, adding by its gentle noise to the imposmg 
solemnity of the scene On the op '^ite side of the ravine rises a steep 
bank, covered with fir trees losely planted whose dusky shade extends 
itself over the ctmntery with an appropriate and gloomy effi.et Iho 
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eliurchjarti itself tad a peculiar oharacter ; for though in reality eitonsive, 
it is Bmall in proportion to the number of respectable inhabitants who are 
iatorred within it, and whose graves are almost all covered with tombstones. 
There is therefore no room for the long rank grass, which, in most cases, 
partially clothes the surfaoe of those retreats, where the wicked cease from, 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. The broad flat monumental stones 
are placed so close to each other, that the precincts appear to be flagged 
with them, and, though roofed only hy the hearens, resemble the floor of 
one of our old English churches, where the pavement is covered with sepul- 
chral inseriftions. Iheconteatsoftheseaadrecordsof mortality, the Tain 
sorrows which they preserve, the stern lesson which they teach of the 
nothingness of humanity, the extent of ground which they so closely cover, 
and their uniform and melancholy tenor, reminded me of the roll of the 
prophet, which was "written within and without, and there was written 
therein lamentAtions and mourning and woe," 

The Cathedral itself corresponds in impressive majesty with these aocom- 

Sanimenta. We feel that its appearance is heavy, yet that the effect pro- 
uced would he destroyed were it lighter or more omamentai. It is the 
only metropolitan church in Scotland, excepting, as I am informed, the 
Cathedral of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, which remained uninjured at the 
Eeformation ; and Andrew Fairservioe, who saw with great pride the effect 
which it produced upon my mind, thus accounted for its preservation.^ 
" Ah I it's a brave kirk — nane o' yere whigmaleeries and curliewurlies and 
opensteek hems about it — a' solid, weel-jointed maaon-wark, that will stand 
as lang aB the warld keep hands and gunpowther aff it. It had amaist a 
dounoome Jang svne at the Reformation, when they pn'd doun the kirks of 
St. Andrews ana Perth, and thereawa', to cleanse them o' Paperie, and 
idolatry, and image worship, and surplices, and sic like rags o' the muckle 
hure that sitteth on seven hills, as if ane wasna braid enough for her auld 
hinder end. Sae the commons o' Kenfrew, and o' the Barony, and the 
Gorbals, and a' about, they behoved to come into Glasgow ae fwr morning, 
to try their hand on purging the High Kirk o' Popish nicknaekete. Bat 
the townsmen o' Glasgow, they were feared their auld edifice might slip tie 
girths in gaun through eiccan rough physio, sae th^ rang the common bell, 
and assembled the train-bands wi took o' drum. By good luck, the worthy 
James Eahat was Dean o' Guild that year — (and a gude mason he was 
himsell, made him the keener to keep up the auld bigging), and the trades 
assembled, and offered downright battle to the commons, rather than their 
kirk should coup the crana, as others had done elsewhere. It wasna" for 
luve o' Paperie — tia, nal — nane could ever say that o' the trades o' Glas- 
gow — Sae they sune came to an ^reement to take a' the idolatrous statues 
of sants (sorrow be on them) out o' their neuks — And sae the bits o' stane 
idols were broken in pieces by Scripture warrant, and flank into the Molen- 
dinar burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a cat when the fleas are 
kaimod aff her, and a'body was alike pleased. And I hae heard wise folk 
say, that if the same had been done in ilka kirk in Scotland, the Reform 
wad just hae been as pure as it is e'en now, and we wad hae mair Chris; 
tian-hke kirks; for I hae been sae lacg in England, that naething will 
drive't out o' my head, that the dog-kennel at Osbaldistone-Hall is better 
than mony a house o' God in Scotland," 
Thus saying, Andrew led the way into the place of worship. 
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MounHnTa Bude. 

UoTWiTHSTANDiNG the impatience of mj conductor, I oeald not fortear 
to pftuse and gaae for some minutes on the exterior of the building, rendered 
more improasively dignified bj the Bolitude which ensued when its hitherto 
open gates were closed, after having, as it were, devoured the multitude 
which had lately crowded the churchyard, but now, enclosed withia the 
building, were engaged, as the choral swell of voices from within announced 
to us, in the solemn eseroisea of devotion. The sound of so many voices 
united by the distance into one harmony, and freed from those harsh dis- 
cordances which jar the ear when heard more near, combining|with the 
murmuring brook, and the wind which sun^ among the old firs, t&eoted me 
with a sense of sublimity. All nature, as invoked by tiie Psalmist whose 
verses thej^ ohanted, seemed united in offering that solemn praise in which 
trembling is mised with jot as she addressed her Maker. I had heard the 
service rf high mass in France, celebrated with all the eclat which the 
choicest music, the richest dresses, the moat imposing ceremonies, could 
confer on it ; jet it fell short in effect of the simplicity of the Presbyterian 
worship. The devotion in which every one took a share, seemed so supe- 
rior ia that which was recited by musicians as a lesson which they had 
learned by rote, that it gave the Scottish worship all the advant^ of 
reality over acting. 

■ As I lingered to oateh more of the solemn sound, Andrew, whose impa- 
tience became ungovernable, pulled me by the sleeve — " Come awa', sir — 
come awa' ; we maunna be late o' gaun in to disturb the worship; if we 
bide here the searchers will be on us, and carry us to the guard-house for 
being idlers in kirk-time." 

Thus admonished, I followed my guide, but not, as I had supposed, into the 
body of the oaihedral. "This gate — this gate, sir," he esclaimed, dragging 
me off as I made towards the main entrance of the building — " There's but 
cauldrife law-work gaun on yonder — carnal morality, as dow'd and as 
lusionless aa rue leaves at Yule — Here's the real savour of doctrine." 

So saying, we entered a small low-arched door, secured by a wicket, which 
a. grave-looking person seemed on the point of closing, and descended several 
steps as if into the funeral vaults beneath the church. It was even so ; for 
in these subterranean precincts, — why chosen for such a purpose I knew 
not, — was established a very singular place of worship. 

Conceive, Tresham, an extensive range of low-browed, dark, and twilight 
vaults, such as arc used for sepulchres in other countries, and had long been 
dedicated to the same purpose in this, a portion of which was seated with 
pews, and used as a church. The part of the vaults tiius occupied, though 
capable of containing a congregation of many hundreds, bore a small pro- 
portion to the darker and more extensive caverns which yawned around 
what may be termed the inhabited space. In those waste regions of oblivion, 
dusky banners and tattered escutcheons indicated the graves of those who 
were once, doubtless, " princes in Israel." Inscriptions, which could only be 
read by the painful antiquarv, in language as obsolete as the act of devotional 
charity which they employed, invited the passengers to pray for the souls 
of those whose bodies rested beneath. Surrounded by these receptacles of 
the last remains of mortality, I found a numerous congregation engaged in 
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the act of prayer. The Spotob porform this duty in & standing instead of a 
kneeling posture — more, perhaps, to take as broad a distioctiou as possible 
from the ritual of Rome than for any better reason ; since I hare obseryed, 
thnt in their family worship, as doubtless in their private devotions, they 
adopt, in tlieir immediute address to the Deity, that posture which other 
Christiana use aa the humblest and most roTerentia!. Standing, therefore, 
the men being nnoovered, a crowd of several hundreds of both seses, and all 
ages, listened with groat reverence and attention to the extempore, at least 
the unwritten, prayer of an aged clergyman,* who was very popular in the 
city. Educated in the same religious persnaaiou, I seriously bent my mind 
to join in the devotion of the day; and it was net till the congregiition 
resumed their seats, that my attention was diverted to the consideration of 
the appearance of all around me. 

At the eonclnsion of the prayer, most of the men put on their hats, or bon- 
nets, and all who had the happiness to have seats sate down. Andrew and 
I were not of this number, having been too late of entering the ohuroh to 
seiiute such accommodation. We stood among a number of other persons 
in the same situation, forming a sort of ring around the seated part of the 
congregation. Behind and around na were the vaults I have already 
desorilSd ; before us the devont audience, dimly shown by the light which 
streamed on their faces thfough one or two low Gothio windows, such as give 
air and light to charnel-houses. By this were seen the usual variety of 
countenances which are generally turned towards a Scotch pastor on such' 
occasions, almost all composed to attention, unless where a father or mother 
here and there recalls the wandering eyes of a lively child, or disturbs the 
slumbers of a dull one. The high-boned and harsh countenance of the nation, 
with the expression of intelligence and shrewdness which it frequently es- 
hibife. is seen to more advantage in the act pf devotion, or in the ranks of 
war, than on lighter or more cheerful occasions of assemblage.. The dis- 
course of the preaoher was well qualified to call forth the various feelings 
and faculties of his audience. 

Age and infirmities had impaired the powers of a voice ori^nally_ strong 
and sonorouSi He read his test with a pronunciation somewhat inarticulate ; 
but when he closed the Bible, and comnieneed his sermon,, his tones grad- 
ually strengthened, as he entered with vehemence into the arguments which 
he maintained. They related chiefly to the abstract points of the Christian 
faith, — subjects grave, deep, and iathomless by mere human reason, but 
for which, with equal ingenuity and propriety, he sought a key in liberal 
quotations fromthe inspired writings. 6Iy mind w;as no prepared to coin- 
cide in ail his reasoning, nor was I sure that in some instances I rightly 
comprehended his positions. But nothing could be more impressive than 
the eaaer enthusiastic manner of the good old man, and nothing more inge- 
nious than his mode of reasoning. The Scotch, it is well known, are more 
remarkable for the exercise of their intellectual powers, than for the keen- 
ness of their feelings ; they are, therefore, more moved by logic than by 
rhetoric, and more attracted by acute and argumentative reasoning on doc- 
trinal points, than influenced by tiie enthusiastic appeals t» the heart and to 
the passions, by which populai" preachers in other countries win the favour 
of their hearers. 

Among the attentive group which I now saw, might be distinguished 
■' those of the audience in the famous o~-' 



of Paul preaching at Athens. Here sat a zealous and intelligent Calvinist, 
with brows bent just as much as to indicate proibund attention ; lips slightly 
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compresBed ; eyes fised on the miniater with an expression of decent pride, 
as if sharing the triumph of his argument ; the forefinger of the right hand 
touching Bueoessively those of the left, as the preacher, from argument to 
argument, ascended towards hia conclusion. Another, with fleroer and 
sterner look, intimated at once his contempt of all who doubted the creed 
of his pastor, and his joy at the appropriate punishment denounced against 
them. A third, perhaps belonging to a different con^egation, and present 
only by accident or cariosity, had the appearance of internally impeaching 
gome link of the reasoning ; and too might plainly read, in the slight motion 
of his head, his doubts as to t^e soundness of the preacher's argument. 
The i|;reater part listened with a calm satisfied countenance, eipressive of a 
oonBcious merit in being present, and in listening to such an in^nious dis- 
course, although, perhaps, unable entirely to comprehend it. The women 
in general helbn^d to this last division of the audience ; the old, however, 
seeming more gnmly intent upon the abstract doctrines laid before them ; 
while the younger females permitlfid their eyes occasionally to make a modest 
circuit around the congregation ; and some of them, Tresnam (if my vanity 
did not greatly deceive me), contrived to distinguish your friend and servant, 
as a handsome young stranger, and an Englishman. As (o the rest of the 
conKcegation, the stupid gaped, yawned, or slept, till awakened by the 
application of their more aealous neighbours' heels to their shins ; and the 
idle indicated their inattenijon by the wandering of their eyes, but dared 
'give no more decided token of weariness. Amid the Lowland costume of 
coat and cloak, I oonld here and there discern a Highland plaid, the wearer 
of which, restine on his basket-hilt, sent his eyes among the audience with 
the unrestrained curioBity of savage wonder ; and who, in all probability, 
was inattentive to the sermon for a very pardonable reason — because he 
did not understand the language in which it was delivered. The martial 
and wild look, however, of these stra^lers, added a kind of character which 
tie congregation could not have exhibited without them. They were more 
numerous, Andrew afterwards observe^, owing to some cattle-fair in the 
ne^hbourhood. 

Such was the group of countenances, rising tier on tier, discovered to my 
critical inspection by such sunbeams as forced their way through the nar- 
row Gothic lattices of the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow; and, having illuminated 
the attentive congregation, lost themselves in the vacuity of the vaults be- 
hind, giving to liie nearer part of their labyrinth a sort of imperfect twi- 
light, and leaving their recesses in an utter darkness, which gave them the 
appearance of being interminable. 

I have already said that I stood with others in the exterior circle, with 
my face to the preacher, and my back to those vaults which I have so often. 
■'" ' My position rendered me particularly obnoxious to any inter- 

■_!. c i;^i.i. ^g occurring amongst these retiring 

"'""''" a thousand echoes. The 

.. . . _ through some cranny in 

ruined roof, fell successively, and splashed upon the pavement beneath, 

caused me to turn my head more than once to the plaoe from whence it 
aoemed to proceed, and when my eyes took that direction, I found it diffi- 
cult to withdraw them ; such is Uie pleasure our imagination receives from 
the attempt to penetrate as far as possible into an intricato labyrinth, im- 
perfectly fightea, and exhibiting objects which irritate our curiosity, only 
because they acquire a mysterious interest from being undefined and dubi- 
ous. My eyes became habituated to the gloomy atmosphere to which I 
directed them, and insensibly my mind became more intoreated in their 
discoveries than in the metaphysical subtleties which the preacher was 



My father had,offen checked me for this wandering mood of mind, aris- 
ing perhaps from an exutability of imagination to which he was a stranger} 
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"and the finding mjMlf at present solicited by these temptations fo inatten- 
tion, recalled the tjm,e when I used to walk, led by his hand, to Mr. Shower's 
chapel, and the earnest injunctions which he then laid on me to redeem the 
time, becanse the days were evil. At present, the picture which my 
thoughts suggested, far from fixing my attention, destroj^ed the portion I 
had jet left, by conjuring up to my reoolleotioa the pent in which his af- 
fairs now stood. I endeavoured, in the lowest whisper I could frame, to 
request Andrew to obtain information, whether any of the gentlemen of the 
firm of MaoVittie & Oo. were at present in the congregation. But Andrew, 
wrapped in profound attention to the sermon, only relied to my suggestion 
by hard punches with his elbow, as signals to me to remain silent. I nest 
BtrH,ined my eyes, with equally bad success, to see if, among the sea of up- 
turned faees which bent their eyes on the pulpit as a common centre, I couI<X 
discover the sober and business-like physiognomy of Owen. But not among 
the broad beavers of the Glasgow citizens, or the yet bioader brimmed Low- 
land bonnets of the peasants of Lanarkshire, could I see auythini^ resem- 
bling the decent periwig, starched ruffles, or the uniform suit of light-browa 
garments appertaining to the heud-clerk of the establishment of Osbaldistone 
arid Tresham. — My anxiety now. returned on me with such violence as to 
overpower not only the novelty of the scene around me, by which it had 
hitherto been diverted, but moreover my sense of decorum. I pulled An- 



pursue my investigation ... _ . 

of Glasgow as on the mountains of Cheviot, for some time deigned m 
answer ; and it woe only when he found I could not otherwise be u.uvv 
quiet, that he condescended to inform me, that, being once in the churon, 
we could not leave it till service was over, because the doors were locked so 
soon aa the prayers began. Having thus spoken in a brief and peevish 
whisper, Andrew again assumed the air of intelligent and critical impor- 
tance, and attention to the preacher's discourse. 

While I endeavoured to make a virtue of neoeseity, and recall m^ atten- 
tion to the sermon, I was aewn disturbed by a singular interruption. A 
voice from behind whispered distinotij in my ear, " You are in danger in 
this city." — I turned round, as if mechanically. 

One or two starched and ordinary-looking mechanics stood beside and 
behind me, — stragglers, who, like onr§elve9, nad been too late in obtaining 
eutranoe. But a ^nce at tjteir fa«es satisfied me, though I could hardly 
say why, that none of these was the person who had spoken to me. Their 
countenances seemed all composed to attention to the sermon, and not one 
of them returned any glanoe of intelligence to the inquisitive and startled 
look with which I surveyed them. A massive round pillar, whioh was close 
behind us, might have concealed the speaker the insbint he uttered his mya 
terious caution ; but wherefore it was given in such a place, or to what spe- 
cies of danger it directed my attention, or by whom the warning was uttered, 
were points on which my imagination lost itself in conjecture. It would, 
however, I concluded, be repeated, and I resolved to keep my countenance 
turned towards the clergyman, Uiat the whisperer might be tempted to 
renew his communication under the idea that the first had passed viuob- 
serred. 

My plan succeeded. I had not resumed the appearance of attention to 
the preacher for five minutes, when the same voice whispered, " Listen-r-bu6 
do not bok back." I kept my face in the same direction. "You are in 
danger in this place," the voice proceeded ; " so am I— Meet me to-night on 
rg, at twelve preoeesely— keep at home till the gloaming, and avoid 



Here the voice ceased, and I instantly turned my head. But the spoaSer 
had, with still greater promptitude, gMed behind the pillar, and escaped 
ray observation. I was determined to catch- a sight of hini, if possible, and. 
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extricating mjself from tiie outer circle of heaters, I also stepped behind 
. ^e colamn- A" there w»s empty ; and I could only see a igure wrapped 
in a mantle, whether a Lowland cloak, or Highland plaid, I could not a.^ 
tineuieh, which traversed, like a phantom, the dreary vacmty of vaults 
■which 1 havo described. , . r u- i. vj,,a 

I made a mechanical attempt to pursue the mysterious form, which glided 
a V d h d in the vaulted cemetery, like the spectre oi one ot the 

m 1 d who rested within its precincts. I'hadhttle chance of ai- 

t (T tl ur of one obviously determined not to be spoken witJi ; Out 
th 1 1 tl i was lost hy my stumbling Etad falling before I had made 

th ten f m tl e column. The obscurity which occasioned my misfor- 
tn d mv i sgraoe ■ which I accounted rather lucky, for the preacher, 

ththt t n thority which the Scottish ministers assume for the pur- 
X, f k [ der m their congregations, interrupted his discourse, to 

a th p P r officer" to take into custody the causer of this diB- 

tu b n in th place of woi^ship. As the noise,, however was not repeated, 
th I dl wLtever else he was called, did not think it lecessi^y to be 
a n hing out the offender; so that I was enabled, without at- 

til t ng f th bservation, t« place myself by Andrew's side m my on- 
g 1 p t n The service proceeded, and closed without the occurrence 
f a yth ae 1m worthy of notice. „ . , . . . ■ j 

As th nL gatJon departed and dispersed, my friend Aiidrew exclaimed, 
See yonder IB worthy Mr. MacVittie, and Mrs. MaoVitlao, and Miss Ali- 
son MicVittie, and Mr. Thamas MacFin, that they say is to marry Miss 
Alison, if a' bowls row right— she'll hae a hantle siller, if she s no that 

"My'eyes took the direction he pointed out. Mr. MaoViJtie was a tall, 
thin elderly man, with hard features, thick grey eyebrows, light eyes, and, 
as I imaeined. a sinister expression of countenance, from which my heart 
recoiled. I remembered the warning I had received in the church, and 
hesitated to address this person, though I could not allege to myself any 
rational ground of dislike or suspicion. . •. .- t 

I was vet in suspense, when Andrew, who mistook my hesitation for 
bashfulness, proceeded to exhort me to lay it aside. "Speak fH b'^tn- 
speak tiU him, Mr. Francis— he's no provost yet, though they say hell be 
my lord neist year. Speak till him, then— he'll gie ye a decent answer for 
as rich as he is, unless je were wanting siller frae him— they say he s dour 
to draw his purse." . , , n *■ ii. 

It immediately occurred to me, that if this merchant were really ottha 
churlish and avaricious disposition which Andrew intimated, there might 

- --■ y in making myself known, as I could not teU 

lis ,u,K..u .,^.^i between my father and him. This considera- 
imiL uamt: m aid of the mysterious hint which I had received, and the dis- 
like which I had conceived at the man's countenance. Instead of addres^ 
iDff myself directly to him, as I had designed to have done, I contented 
myself with desiring Andrew to inquire at Mr. MacVitties house the 
address of Mr. Owen, an English gentleman ; and I charged Jum not to 
mention the person from whom he received the commission, but to^ bring 
me the result to the small inn where we lodged. This Andrew promised to 
do. He said something of tiie dUtv of my attending ibe evening service ; 
but added, with a causticity natural to him, that " m troth, if folk couldna 
keep their legs still, but wad needs be couning the creels ower throu^h- 
Btanes, as if they wad raise the very dead folk wi' the clatter, a kirk Wi a 
chimloy in't was fittest for them." 
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Full of sinister auguij, for whioh, however, I could aaaign no satisfac- 
tflry cimse, I shut myself ap in my apartment at the inn, and having dia- 
miased Andrew, after resisting his importunity to accompany him to St-, 
Enouh'B Kirk,* where, he Btdd, " a soul-searohing divine was to hand 
forth," I set myself seriouely to consider what were best to be done. I 
never was what is properly called superstitious ; but I suppose that all 
men, in situations of peouhat doubt and difficidty, when tlifly have exer- 
cised their reason to little purpose, are apt, in a sort of despair, to abandon 
the reins to their ima^nation, and he guided altogether by chance, or by 
those whimsical impressions which take possessionof the mind, and to 
which we mve way as if to involuntary impulses. There was something 
80 singularly repulsive in the hard features of the Sooteh trader, that I 
could not resolve to put mj^self into his hands without transgressing every 
caution which could be derived from the rules of physiognomy ; while, at 
the same time, the warning voice, the form which flitted away like a vanish- 
ing shadow through those vaults, which might be termed " the valley of the 
shadow of death," had something captivating for the imi^ination of a 
young mEtn, who, you ■(til! farUier please to remember, was also a yoimg 

If danger was around me, as the mysterious oommunioation intimated, 
how could I learn its nature, or the means of averting it, but by meeting 
my unknown counsellor, to whom I could see no reason for imputing any 
otlier than kind intentions. Rashleigh and his raaohinations occurred more 
than once to my remembrance; — but so rapid had my journey been, that 
I could not suppose him apprized of my arrival in Glasgow, much less pre- 
pared to play off any stratagem against my person. Ei my temper also I 
was bold and confident, strong and active in person, and in some measure 
accustomed to the use of arms, in which the French youth of all kinds 
were then initiated. I did not fear any single opponent ; assassination was 
neither the vice of the age nor of the country ; the place selected for our 
meeting was too public to admit any suspicion of meditated violence. In 
a word, I resolved to meet my mysterious counsellor on the bridge, as he 
had requested, and to be afterwards guided by circumstances. Let me not 
conceal from yon, Trosham, what at the time I endeavoured, to conceal from 
myself— the subdued, yet secretly-cherished hope, that Diana Vernon might 
— by what chance I knew not— through what means I could not guess — 
have some connesion witli this strange and dubious intimation conveyed at 
a time and place, and inamanner so surprising. She alone — whispered 
this insidious thought — she alone knevf of r^ journey; irom her own 
account, she possessed friends and influence in Scotland ; she had furnished 
me with a talisman, whose power I was to invoke when all other aid felted 
mo ; who then but Diana Vernon possessed either means, knowledge, or 
inclination for averting the dangers, by which, as it seemed, my steps were 
surrounded! This flattering view of my very doubtful case pressed itself 
upon me again and again. It insinuated itself into my thoughts, though 
very bashfully, before the hour of dinner ; it displayed its attractions more 
boldly during the course of my frugal meal, and became so courageously 
' e during the succeeding halt-hour (aided perhaps by the flavour of 
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a few glttsses of most excellent claret), that, with a sort of desperate attempt 
to escape from a delusive seduction, to which I felt the danger of jielding, 
I pushed my glass from me, threw aside my dinner, seised my hat, and 
roshed into the open air with the feeling of one who would fly from his 
own thoughts. Yet perhaps I yielded to the yery feelings from which I 
seemed to fly, since my steps inaenaibly led me to the bridge OTor the Clyde, 
the place assigned for the rendezvous by my mysterious monitor. 

Although fhad not partaken" of my repast until the hoars of evening 
ohuroh-aervioe were over, — in which, h/ the way, I complied with the reli- 
gious scrnples of my landlady, who hesitated to dress a hot dinner between 
sermons, and also with the admonition of mv unknown friend, to keep my 
apartment till twilight, — several hours had still 1« pass away betwixt the 
time of my appointment and that at Which I reached the assigned place of 
meeting. The interval, as you will readily credit, was wearisome enough ; 
and I can hardly explain to jou how it passed away. Various groups of 
persons, all of whom, young and old, seemed impressed with a reverential 
feding of the sanctity of fte day, passed along the large open meadow 
which lies on the northern hank of the Clyde, and serves at once bs a 
hleaching-field and pleasure-walk for the innabitants, or paced with alow 
steps the long bridge which communicates with the southern district of the 
county. All Ihat f remember of them was the general, yet not unpleasing, 
intimation of a devotional character impressea on each little party — for- 
mally assumed perhaps by some, but sincerely characterising the greater 
number — which hushed the petulant gaiety of the young into a tone of 
more quiet, yet more interesting, interchange of sentiments, and suppressed 
the vehement arguijient and protracted disputes of those of more advanced 
age. Notwithstanding the numbers who passed me, no general sound of 
the human voice was heard ; few turned again to take some minutes' volun- 
tary esercise, tfl which the leisure of the evening, and the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, seemed to invite them : all hurried to their homes and 
resting-places. To one accustomed to the mode of spending Sunday even- 
ings abroad, even among the French Calvinists, there seemed something 
Judiuoal, yet at the same time striking and affecting, in this mode of keep- 
ing the Sabbath holy. Insensibly I felt my mode of sauntering by the side 
of the river, and crossing sucoessively the various persons who were passing 
homeward, and without tarrying or delay, must expose me to observation 
at least, if not to censure ; and I slunk out of the frequented jjath, and 
found a trivial occupation for my mind in marshalling my revolving walk 
in such a manner as should least render me obnoxious to observation. The 
different alleys lined out through this extensive meadow, and which are 
planted with trees, like the Park of St. James's in London, gave me facili- 
ties for carrying into effect these childish manceuvreB. 

As I walied down one of these avenues, I heard, to my surprise, the 
sharp and conceited voice of Andrew Tairservice, raised by a sense of self- 
consequence to a pitch somewhat higher thaji others seemed to think con- 
sistent with the solemnity of the day. To slip behind the row of tre?s 
under which I walked was perhaps no very dignified proceeding ; but it 
was the easiest mode of escaping his observation, and perhaps his imperti- 
nent assiduity, and still more mtrusive curiosity. As he paased, I heard 
him communicatfl t« a grave-looking man, in a black coat, a slouched hat, 
and Geneva cloak, the following sketch of a character, which my self-love, 
while revolting against it as a caricature, could not, nevertheless, refuse to 

" Ay, ay, Mr. Hammorgaw, if s e'en as I tell ye. He's no a'thegither sae 
void o' sense neither ; he has a gloaming sight o' what's reasonable — that 
is aues and awa' — a glisk and nae miur ; but he's crack-brained and cockle- 
headed about his nipperty-tipperty poetry nocsenae — He'll glowr at an 
auld-warld barkit aik-snag as if it were a queez-maddam in full bearing ; 
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and ft naked oraig, wi' a bum jawing owor't, is unto liira as a garden gar- 
nisht wilJi flowering knots and choice pot-herbs. Then he wad rather 
claver wi' a~daft qaean tJiej ca' Diana Veraon (weel I wot they might ca' 
her Diana of the Bphesians, for she'a little better than a heathen — better! 
eho'a waur — a Roman, a mere Roman) — he'll olaver wi' her, or any ither 
idle slut, rather than hear what might do him gude a' the dajs of his life, 
frae you or me, Mr. Hammorgaw, or ony ither aoher and sponsible person. 
Reason, sir, is what he canna endure — he's a' for your vanitiea and volu- 
hililjes ; and he ance toll'd me {puir blinded creature !} that the Psaims of 
DaTid were excellent poetry I as if the holy Psalmist thought o' rattling 
rhymes in a blether, like his ain silly clinkutn-clankum things iliat he ca's 
verse. Gude help him ! — twa lines o' Davie Lindsay would ding a' he ever 
olerkit." 

While listening to this perverted account of mr temper and studiaa, you 
will not be surprised if I meditated for Mr. Fairservice the unpleasant 
SQCptise of a broken pate on the first decent opportunity. His friend only 
intimated his attention by " Ay, oy I" and " 1st e'en sBef" and suchlike 
eipreBsions of interest, at the proper breaks in Mr. Twrservice's haraiigue, 
until at length, in answer to aojne obserTation of greater length, the import 
of which I only collected from my truaty guide's reply, honest Andrew an- 
swered, "Tell nim a bit o' my mind, quoth ye? Wha wad be fule then but 
Andrew? He's ared-wud deevil, man — He's like Giles Heathertap's auld 
boar; — ye, need bntshake a oloutatbim to make him turn and gore. Bide 
wi'him, say ye? — Troth, I kenna what for I bidewi' him mysell. But the 
lad's no a bad fad after a' ; and he needs some carefa' body to look aflet 
him. He hasna the right grip o' his hand — the gowd slips through't like 
water, man ; and it's no that ill a thing to be near him when his purse is 
in hie hand, and it's seldom out o't. And then he's come o' guid kith and 
kin — My heart warnis to (he poor thoughtless callant, Mr, Hammorgaw — 
and then the penny fee" 

In the latter part of this instiuotiTe communication, Mr. Fairservice 
lowered his voice to a tone better beseeming the conversatjon in a plaoe of 
public resort on a Sabbath evening, and his companion and he were soon 
beyond my hearing. My feelings of hasty resentment soon subsided, under 
the conviction that, as Andrew himself might have said, "A hearkener 
always hears a bad tale of himself," and that whoever should happen to 
overhear their character discussed in their own servants'-ball, must premre 
to undergo the scalpel of soihe snch anatomist as Mr. Pairservice. The 
incident was so far useful, as, including the feelings to which it gave rise, 
it sped away a part of the time which hung so heavily on my hand. 

Evening liad now closed, and the growing darkness gave to the broad, 
BtUl, and deep espanse of the brimful river, first a hue sombre and uniform 
— then a dismal and turbid appearance, partially lighted by a waning and 

SalHd moon. The massive and ancient bridge which stretches across tie 
lyde, was now but dimly visible, and resembled that which Miria, in his 
unequalled vision, has described as traversing the valley of Bagdad. The 
low-browed arches, seen as imperfectly as the dusky current which they 
bestrode, seemed rather caverns which swallowed up the gloomy wators of 
the river, than apertures oontriyed for their passage. With the advancing 
night the stillness of the scene increased. There was yet a twinkling light 
occasionally seen to glide along by the stream, which conducted home one 
or two of the small parties, who, alter the abstinence and religious duties 
of the day, had partaken of a social supper — the only meal at which the 
rigid Presbyterians made some advance to sociality on the Sabtiath. Occa- 
sionally, also, the hoofs of a horse were heard, whose rider, after spending 
the Sunday in Glasgow, was directing his steps towards his residence in the 
country. These sounds and sights became gradually of more rare occur- 
rence ; at length they altogether ceased, and Iwas left to enjoy my solitary 
Vol. HI.— 11 o2 
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walk on the shores of the Clyde in solemn silence, broken only by the toll- 
ing of the sucoeaaiTe hours from the steeples of the churches. 

But as the night adyanoed, my impatience at the uncertainty of the situ- 
ation in which I was placed increased every moment, and heoame nearly 
ungovernable. I began to question whether I had been imposed upon by 
the trick of a fool, the raving of a naadman, or the studied machinations of 
a Tillttin, and paced the litUe quay or pier adjoining the entrance to the 
bridge, in a abite of moredible anxiety and vexation. At length the hour 
of twelve o'clock swung its summons over the city from the beifir of ^^ 
metropolitan diuroh of St. Mango, and was answered and vouched by all 
the others like dutiful diooeaana. The echoes had scarcely ceased to repeat 
the last sound, when a human form — the first I had seen for two hours— 
■ appeared paasing along the bridge from the southern shore of the river. I 
advanced to meet him with a feding aa if my fate depended on the result 
of the interview, so much had my anxiety been wound up by protracted ex- 
pectation. All that I could remark of the passenger aa we advanced towards 
each other was, that his frame was rather beneath than above the middle 
size.-but apparenlJy strong, thick-set, and muscular; his dress a horseman's 
■wrapping coat. I slackened my pace, and almost paused as I advanced in 
espectafe)n that he would address me. But to my mexpi-esaihle disappoint- 
ment, he passed without speaking, and I had no pretence for being the first 
to address one who, notwithstanding hie appearance at the very hour of 
appointment, might nevertheless be an absolute stranger. I stopped vphen 
he had passed me, and looked after him, uncertain whether I ought not to 
follow hitfl. The stranger walked on till near the northern end of the bridge, 
then paused, looked back, and turning round, again advanced towards me. 
I resolved that this time he should not have the apology for ailence proper 
to apparitions, who, it is vulgarly supposed, cannot speak until they are 
spoken to. " You walk late, sir," said 1, as we met a second time. 

" I bide tryste," was the reply ; " and so I think do you, Mr. Oabald- 
istone." 

" You aro then the person who requested to meet me here at this unusual 

" I am," he replied. " Follow me, and you shall know my reasons." 
" Before following you, I must know your came and purpose," I answei-ed. 
" I am a man," was the reply ; " and my purpose is friendly to you." 
" A man !" I repeated ; — " that is a very brief description." 
" It will serve for one who has no other to ^ve," said the stranger.^ "Ho 

that is without name, without friends, without coin, without country, is still 

at least a man ; and he that has all these is no more." 

" Yet this is still too general an account of yourself, to say the least of it, 

to establish your credit with a stranger." 

" It is all I mean to ^ve, howsoe'er ; you may choose to follow me, or to 

remain without ^e information I desire to afford jou." 

" Can you not give me that information here ?" I demanded. 

"You must receive it from your eyes, not from my tongue — you must 

follow me, or remain in ignorance of the information which I have to give 

There was something short, determined, and even stern, in the man's 
manner, not certiunly well calculated to conciliate undoubting confidence. 

"What is it you fear?" he aaid, impatiently. "To whom, think ye, is 
jonr life of such consequence, that they should seek to bereave ye of it f " 

" I fear nothing," I replied, firmly though somewhat hastily. " Walk 
on— I attend you." 

We proceeded, contrary to my expectation, to re-enter the town, and 
'lided fike mute spectres, side by side, up ita empty and ailent streets. The 
iiigh and gloomy atone fronts, with the variegated ornamenia and pediments 
of the windows, looked yet taller and more sable by the imperfect moon- 
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etiae. Our walk was for some minutes in perfect ailenoe. At length, my 
conduotor spoke. 

" Are yon afraid ?" 

"I reUirt yonr own words," I replied; "wherefore should I fearf" 

"Because you are with a stranger — perhaps an enemy, in a place wliere 
you have do Mends and many enemies." 

" I neither fear you nor them ; I am young, actdve, and armed." 

"I am not armed," replied my conductor: "but bo matter, a willing hand 
nerer lacked weapon. You say you feor nothing; but if you knew who was 
by your side, perhaps you might underlie a tremor." 

" And why ahoula I ?" replied I. " I again repeat, I fear nought that 
you can do." 

"Nought that 1 can dof— Be it so. But do you not fear the conseciueiieea 
of being found with one whose Tory name whispered in this lonely street 
would make the stones thewselves rise up to apjirehend hiin — on whose 
head half the men in Glasgow would build their fortune as en a found 
treasure, had they the luck to grip him by the collar — the sound of whose 
apprehension were as welcome at the Cross of Edinburgh as ever the news 
of a field stricken and won in Flaadei-s f" 

"And who then are yon, whose name should create so deep a feeling of 
terror?" I replied. 

" No enemy of yours, since I am conTeybg you to a place, where, were 
I myself recognised and identified, iron to the heels, and hemp to the craig, 
would be my brief dooming." 

I paused and stood stiH on the pavement, drawitig back so as to have the 
most perfect view of my companion which the li^t afforded, and which 
was sufficient to guard me against any sudden motion of assault. 

"You have Baid," I answered, " either too much or too little — too mnch 
to induce me to confide in you as a mere stranger, sinee.you avow yourself a 
person amenable to the laws of the country in which we are — and too little, 
unless you oould show that you are unjustly subjected to their rigour." 

As I ceased to speak, he made a step towards me. I drew back instinct- 
ively, and laid my hand on the hilt oi^my sword. 

" Whatf stud he — "on an unarmed man, and your friend ?" 

" I am yet ignorant if you are either the one or the other," I replied ; 
" and, to say the truth, your language and manner might well entitle me to 
doubt both." ' 

"It is manfully spoken," replied my conductor; "and I respect him 
whose hand can keep his head. — I will be frank and free with you— I am 
conveying you to prison." 

"To prison]" I exclaimed — " by what warrant, or for what offence? — 
You shall have my life sooner tlian my liberty — I defy you, and I will not 
follow vou a step farther." 

" I do not," he said, " carry you there as a prisoner ; I am," he added, 
drawing himself haughtily op, "neither a messenger nor sheriff's officer. 
_ I carry you to see a prisoner from whose lips you will learn the risk in 
which jou presently stand. Your liberty is little risked by the visit ; mine 
is in some peril ; but that I readily encounter on your account, for I care 
not for risk, and I love a free young blood, that kens no ptoteotor but the 
cross o' the sword." 

While he spoke thus, we had reached the principal afreet, and were 
pausing before a large building of hewn stone, ^rnished, as I thought I 
could perceive, with gratings of iron before me windows. 

"Muckle," said the stranger, whose language became more broadly 
national as he assumed a tone of colloquial freedom — "Muokle wad the 
provost and bailies o' Glasgow gie to hae him sitting with iron garters to 
bis hoso within (heir tolbooth that now stands wi' his legs as free as the 
red-deer's on the outside on't. And little wad. it avail them; fpr an if they 
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had me thsre wi' a stane's weight o' iron at every ancle, I would show them 
a toom room and a lost lodger before to-morrow — Bu,t come on, what stint 
ye for ?" 

Ab he spoke thus, he tapped at a low wicket, and was answered by a 
sharp Toice, as of one awakened from a dream or reyerie, — "Fa's tat? — 
Wha^B that, I wad say ?— and fat a deil want ye at this hour at e'en f — 
Clean again rules — clean again rules, *aa they ca' them." 

The protKioted tone in which the last words were uttered, hetokcned that 
the speaker was again composing himself to slumber. But my guide 
spoke in a loud whisper — " DOugal, man ! ha« ye forgotten Ha nua Gre- 
garach ?" 

" Deil a bit, dail a bit," was the ready and lively response, and I heard 
the internal guardian of the prison-gate hustle up with great alacrity, A 
few words were exchanged between my conductor and the turnkey in a 
languf^ to which I was an absolute stranger. The bolts revolved, hut with 
a caution which marked the apprehension that the noise might he over- 
heard, and we stood within the vestibule of the prison of fflasgow, — a 
small, but strong guard-room, from which a narrow staii-case led upwards, 
and one or two low entrances, conducted to apartments on the same level 
with the outward gate, all secured with the jealous strength of wickets, 
bolts, and bars. The walls, otherwise naked, were not unsuitably garnished 
with iron fetters, and other uncouth implements, which might he designed 
for purposes still more inhuman, interspersed with partisans, guns, pistols 
of antique manufacture, and other weapons of defence and offence. 

At finding myself So unexpectedly, fortuitously, and, as it were, by 
stealth, introduced within one of the legiil fortresses of Scotland, I could 
not help recollecting my adventure in Northumberland, and fretting at the 
strange incidents which again, without any demerits of my own, threatened 
to place rte in a dangerous and disagreeable collision with the laws of a 
country, which I visited only in the capacity of a stranger. 



Clmiihr tliE ^mEiitii-^Ecniiir. 



At my first entrance I turned an eager glance towards my conductor ; 
but the lamp in the vestibule was too low in flame to give my curiosity any 
satisfaction by affording a distinct perusal of his features. As the turnkey 
held the light in his hand, the beams fell more full on his own scarce less 
interesting figure. He was a wild shock-headed looking animal, whose 
proftision of red h^r covered and obscured his features, vmich wei'e other- 
wise only characterised by the extravagant joy that affected him at the 
sight of my guide. In my experience I have met nothing so absolutely 
resembling my idea of a very uncouth, wild, and ugly savage, a^ioring the 
idol of his tribe. He grinned, he shivered, he laughed, he was near crying, 
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if he did not actually cry. He bad a "Where shall Igo? — What can I do for 
you ?" expression of fa^ce ; the complete, surreadered, and anxious eubser- 
Yienoe and devotion of which it is difficult to desorihe, otherwise than hy the 
awkward oomhinaiion which I have attempted. The fellow's voice seemed 
choking in his ecstasy, and only could eTpress itself in sach interjections as 
" Oigh I oigh I — Ay ! ay I — it's lang since she's seen ye I" and other esola- 
niations equally brief, expressed in the same unknown tongue in which he 
had communicated with my oonduotor while we "were on the .ootside of the 
jail door. My guide received all this excess of joyful gratulation much 
like a pvioce too early aooustomed to the homage of those around him to be 
much moved by it, yet willing to requite it by the usual forms of royal 
courtesy. He extended his hand graciously towards the turnkey, with a 
civil inquiry^ of " How's a' wi' you, Douga! V" 

"Oigh! oigh!" exclaimed Dougal, softening the sharp esclamatlons of 
his surprise as ha looked around with an eye of watchful alarm — " Oigh 1 
to see you bore — to see you here! — Oi^I what will oome o' ye gin the 
bailies suld come to ^t witting — ta filthy, gutty hallions, tat they fiW" 

My guide placed his finger on his lip, and said, " Fear nothing, Doag 
your hands shall never draw a bolt on me." 

"Tat sail they no," said Dougal; "she suld — she wad — tmii js, sne 
wishes them hacked aff by the elbows first — But when are je gaun yonder 
again? and^a'U no forget to let her ken — she's your puir cousin, God kens, 
only seven times removed." 

" I will let you ken, Dougal, as soon as my plans are settled." 

" And, by her sooth, when you do, an it were twal o' the Sunday at e'en, ' 
she'll fling her keys at the provost's head or she gie tiiem anithet turn, and 
" ' !r Monday morning b I ' ■!■ <.•..- » 
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8 stranger cut his acquaintance's ecstasies short by ag^n 
'n what I afterwards understood ta be the Irish, Earse, or 
', probably, Uie services which he required at his hand. 
" Wi? a' her heart — wi' a' her soul," with a good deal of indis- 
tinct muttering in a similar tone, intimated the turnkey's aoquieseenoe in 
what he proposed. The fellow trimmed his dying lamp, and made a sign 
to me to follow him. 

" Do you not go with us?" said I, looking to my conductor. 

" It is nnnecesaary," he replied ; " my company may be inconvenient' for 
you, and I had bettor remain to secure our retreat." 

" I do not suppose you mean to betray me to danger," said I. 

" To none but what I partake in doubly," answered the stranger, with a 
voice of assurance which it was impossible to mistrust. 

I followed the turnkey, who, leaving the inner wicket unlocked behind 
him, led me np a iumpim (so the Scotch call a winding stair), then along a 
narrow gallery — then opening one of several doors wnioh led into the pas- ■ 
sage, he ushered me into a small apartment, and casting his eye on the 
pallet bed which occupied one corner, said with an under voice, aa he placed 
the lamp on a little deal table, " She's sleeping." 

"She!— who? — can it be Diana Vernon in this abode of misery?" 

I turned my eje to the bed, and it was with a misture of disappointment 
oddly mingled with pleasure, that I saw my first suspicion had deceived tiie. 
I saw a head neither young nor beautjful, garnished with a grey beard of 
two days' growth, and accommodated with a red nightcap. The first glance 
put me at ease on the score of Diana Vernon ; the second, as the slumberer 
awoke from a heavy sleop, yawned, and rubbed his eyes, presented me with 
features very different indeed — even those of my poor friend Owen. I drew 
back out of view an instant^ that he might havetime to recover himself; 
fortunately recollecting that I was but an intruder on these cells of sorrow, 
and that any alarm might beatt^nded with unhappy consequences. 

Meantime, the unfortunate formalist, raising himself from the pallet-bed 
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■with the assistance of one hand, and scratching Lia enp with the otiier, es- 
claimed, in a voice in which aa much peeyishnesa as he was capahle of feel- 
ing, oontended witb drowsiness, " I'll tell you what, Mr. Dugwell, or what- 
ever ^yoar name may be, the sum-total of the matter is, that if my natural 
MBt IS to be broken in this manner, I must oomplmn to the lord mayor." 

" Shenflemana to speak wi' her," replied Dougal, resuming the true dog- 
ged BuUen tone of a turnkey, in esohange for the shrill clang of Highland 
congratulation with which he had welcomed my mysterious guide ; and, 
turning on bis heel, he left the apartment. 

It was some time before I could prevail upon the unforttmate sleeper 
awakening ta recognise me ; and when he did bo, the distress of the worthy 
creature was oitreme, at supposing, which he naturally did, that I had been 
sent thither as a partner of his captivity. 

" 0, Mr. Frank, what have yon Wught yourself and the house to ? — I 
think nothipg of myself, that am a mere cipher, so to speak ; but you, that 
wasyour father's sum-total — his omnium, — you that might have been the 
first rajsi in the first house in the first city, to be shut up in a nasty Scotch 
jajifrfhere one cannot even get the dirt bvushed off their clothes (" 
yae rubbed, with an air of peevish in-itation, the once stwnless browfl 
coat, which ha<i now shared some of the impurities of the fioorof his prison- 
house, — his habits of extreme punctilious neatness acting mechanically to 
increase his distress. — "0 Heaven be gracious to us!" he contjnue'd. 
" What news this will be on 'Change 1 There has not the like come there 
since the battle of Almanza, where the total of the British loss was summed 
up to five thousand men killed and wouaded, besides a fioatjng balance of 
missing — but what will that be to the news that Osbaldialoae and Tresham 
have stopped!" 

I broke in on his lamentations to acquaint him, that I was no prisoner, 
though scarce able to account for my being in that place at such an hour. 
I_ couid only silence his inquiries by persisting in those which his own 
situation suggested ; and at length obtained from him such information as 
he was able to give me. It was none of the most, distinct ; for, however 
clear-headed in his own routine of commercial. business, Owen, you are well 
aware, was not very a«ut« in comprehending what lay beyond that sphere. 

The sura of his information was, that of two correspondents of my father's 
firm at Glasgow, where, owing to engagements in Scotland formerly alluded 
to, he transacted a great deal of business, both my fetlier and Owen had 
found the house of MacVittie, MaoFin, and Company, the most obliging and 
accommodating. They had deferred to the great Bnglish house on every 
possible occasion; and in their bargains and transactions acted, without 
repining, the part of the jackall, who only cliuma what the lion is pleased to 
leave him, Ilowever small the share of profit allotted to them, it was 
always, as they esptessed it, " enough for the like of them ;" however large 
the portion of trouble, " they were sensible they could not do too much to 
deserve the continued patronage and good opinion of their honoured friends 
in Crane Alley." 

The dictates of my father were to MacVittie and MaoFin the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, not to be altered, innovated, or even discuaaed ; ajid 
the punctilios exacted by Owen in their business transactions, for ha was a 
great lover of form, more especially when he could dictate it ex eaikedra, 
seemed scarce less sanctimonious in their eyes. This tone of deep and 
respectful observance went all currently down with Owen ; bat my father 
looked a little closer into men's bosoms, and whether suspicious of this 
excess of deference, or, as a lover of brevity and simplicity in business, 
tired with these gentlemen's long-winded professions of regard, he had 
uniformly resisted their desire to become his sole agents in Scotland. On 
the contrary, he transacted many affairs through a correspondent of a 
character perfectly difforenf, — a man whose goodopicion of himself amounted 
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to self-eoneeit, ani who, dislikiag the English in genoral as much os ray 
father did the Scotch, would hold no eommunieation but on a footing of 
absolute equality ; jealous, moreOTer; captious occaaionally; as tenaoioua 
of his own opinions in point of form as Owen could be of his ; and totally 
indifferent though the authority of all Lombard-Street had stood against 
his own private opinion. 

As these peculiarities of temper rendered it difficult to transact b 
■with Mr. NicoIJarvie, — as they occasioned at times disputes and ci 
between the English house ana their correspondent, which wore only got 
over by a sense of mutual intoresfj — as, moreover, Owen's personal vanity 
sometimes suffered a little in the discussions to which they gave rise, you 
cannot be suiprised, Treshain, tjiat our old friend threw at all times the 
weight of his jnflaenoe in favour of the civil, discreet, accommodating con- 
cern of MaoVittie and MaoPin, and spoke of Jarvie as a petulant, conceited 
Scotch pedlar, with whom there was no dealing. 

It was also not surprising, that in these circumstancca, which X only 
learned in detail some time aftorwards, Owen, in tlic difficulties to which, 
the house was reduced by the absence of mv father, and the disappearance 
of Eashleigh, should, on his arrival in Scotland, which took place two days 
before mine, have recourse to the friendship of those correspondents, who 
had alwairs professed themselves obliged, grafifled, and devoted to the ser;- 
vioB of his principal. He was received at Messrs. MacVitfie and MaoFin's 
counting-house in the Gallowgate, with something like the devotion a Catho- 
lic would pay to his tutelar saint. But alas 1 this sunshine was soon over-, 
clouded, wnen, encouraged by the fair hopes which it inspired, he opened 
the difficulties of the house to his friendly correspondents, and requested 
their counsel and a^islance. MacVittie was almost stunned by the 'com- 
munication ; and Mao-Fin, ere it was completed, was already at the ledger 
of their firm, and deeply engaged in the very bowels of the multitudinous 
accounts between their house and that of OsbaldiGtone and Tresham, for 
the purpose of discovering on which side the balance lay. Alas ! the scale 
depressed considerably against the English firm ; and the faces of Mac- 
.Tittie and MaoFin, hitherto only blank and doubtful, became now ominous, 
grim, and lowering. They met Mr. Owen's request of countenance and 
assistance, with a counter-demand of instant security against imminent 
hazard of eventual loss; and at length, speaking more plainly, required 
that a deposit of assets, destined for other purposes, should be placed in 
their hands for that purpose. Owen repelled this demand with great indig- 
nation, as dishonourable to his constituents, unjust to the other creditors 
of Osbaldistone and Tresham, and very ungrateful on the part of tliose by 
whom it was made. 

The Scotoh partners gained, in the course of this controversy, what is 
very convenient to persons who are in tiie wrong, an opportunity and pre- 
test for putting themselves in a violent passion, and for taking, under the 
pretest of the provocation they had received, measures to which some 
sense of decency, if not of conscience, might otherfldse have deterred them 
from resorting. 

Owen had a small share, as I beliei^ is usual, in fJieJiouse to which liff. 
noted as head-clerk, and was therefore personally liableTor aU its obliga- 
tions. This was known to Messrs. MaoVitiie and MaeFin ; and with a view 
of making him feel their power, or rather in order to force him, at this 
emergency, into those measures in their favour, to which he had expressed 
himself so repugnant, that they had recourse to a summary process of 
arrest and imprisonment, which it seems the law of Scotland (tlierein 
surely liable to much abuse) allows to a creditor, who finds his c 
at liberty to make oath that the debtor meditates departing from tiie 
Under such a warrant had poor Owen been confined to durance on t 
preceding that when I was so strangely guided to his prison-house. 
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Thna poaaessed of the alarming outline of facts, the question remained, 
what waa to be done? and it was not of easy determination. I plainly 
perceived the perils with which we wore surrounded, but it wasi more diffi- 
cult to suggest apy remedy. The warning whicli I had already received 
seemed to intimate, that my own personal liberty might be endangered by 
an op«n appearance in Owen's behalf. Owen entertained the same appre- 
hension, and, in tte exacgeraljou of his terror, assured me thnt a Scotch- 
man, rather than run the riak of losing a farthing by an Englislnnan, 
■would find law for arresting hia wife, oluldren, man-servant, maid-servan^ 
ajid stranger within his household. The lawa concerning debt, in most 
countries, are ao unmercifully severe, that I could not altogether disbelieve 
his statement; and my arrest^ in the preaent circumatances, would have 
been a coup-de-grace to my fiither's affairs. In this dilemma, ,1 asked Owen 
if he had not tiought of having recourse to my father's other correspondent 
in Glasgow, Mr. Miool Jarvie? 

"He had sent him alettor," he replied, "that morning; but if the smooth- 
tongued and civil house in the Gallowgate had used him thus, what was to 
be expected from the cross-grained crab-stock in the Salt-Market? You 
might as well ask a broker to give up his per-eentage, as expect a favour 
from him without the^er contra. He had not even," Owen aaid, " answered 
his letter, though it was put into his hand tliat morning as he went to 
church." Andnere the di;spairing man-of-figures threw himself down on 
his pallet, exclaiming, — ■"My poor dear master I — my poor dear maatorl 
O, Mr. Frank, Mr, Frank, this is all vour obstinacy 1 — But God forgive me 
for saying ao to you in your distress 1 It's God's diEposing, and man must 
submit." 

My philosophy, Tresham, could not prevent my sharing ia the honest 
creature's diekesa, and we mingled our tears, — the moro bitter on my part, 
aa the perverse opposition to my father's will, with which the kind-hearted 
Owen forebore to upbraid me, rose up to my conscience as the cause of all 
this affiiction. 

In the midst of our mingled sorrow, we were disturbed and surprised by 
a loud knocking at the outward door of the prison. I ran to the top of 
the stairoaso to listen, but could only hear the voice of the turnkey, alter- 
nately in a high tone, answering to some person without, and in a whisper, 
addressed to the person who had guided me hither — "She's coming — 
she's coming," aloud ; then in a low key, " hon-a-ri I hon-arri I what'U 
she do now? — Gang up ta stair, and hide yoursell ahint ta Sassenach 
shontleman's ped. — She's coming as fast as ahe can. — Ahellanay I it's my 
lord provosts, and ta pailies, and ta guard — and ta captain's coming toon 
stairs too — Got pless her! gang up or he meets her. — She's coming- 
she's coming — ta lock's smr roosted." 

While Dougal, unwillingly, and with ai 
the various fastenings to give admittance f^ . , . . _ 

became clamorous, my guide ascended the winding atair, and s^. ^ 
Owen's apairtment, into which I followed him. He cast his eyes, fastily 
round, as if looking for a plaoe of concealment; then said to me, "Lend 
mo your pistols — yet it'a no. matter, I can do without them — Whatever 

¥Du see, toke no heed, and do not mis: your hand in auDther man's feud — ■ 
his gear's mine, and I must manage it aa I dow , but I have been as hard 
bested, and worse, than I am even now." 

As the stranger spoke these words, he stripped from bis person the 
cumbrous upper coat in which he was wrapt, ci nfr )nted the dooi of the 
apartment, on which he fixed a keen and detormined alance, drawing his 
person a littie back to concentrate hia force, like a fine horse brought up to 
the leaping-bar. I had not a mom,ent's doubt that he meant to extricate 
himself from his embarrassment, whatever might be the cauae of it, by 
springing full upon those who ahould appear when tlie doors opened, and 
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forcing hia way through all opposition into the atreet ; — and such ■waa the 
appenranoe of strength and agility diaplayed in hia frame, and of determi- 
nation in hia look and manner, that I did not doubt a moment hut that be 
might get clear through his opponente, iinleea they employed fetal means 
to Btopois purpose. 

It was a period of awful suspense betwiit the opening of the outward 
gate and that of the door of the apartment, ■when there appeared — no guard 
with bayoneie flsed, or watch with' clubs, bills, or partiaaos, but a good- 
Idoking young woman, with grogram pettiooats, tuoked up for trudging 
through the streets, and holding a lantern in her hand. This female 
ushered in a more important personage, in form stout, abort, and somewhat 
corpulent; and by dignity, as it aoon appeared, a magistrate, bobwigged, 
bustling, and breathleas with peevish impatience. My conductor, at his 
appearance, drew back as if to escape observation ; but he oouid not elude 
the penetrating twinkle with which this dignitary reconnoitred the whole 
apartment. 

" A bonny thing it is. and a beseeming, that I should be kept at the door 
half an hour, Captain Sta,noheiIs," SMd he, addressing the principal jwlor, 
who now showed himself at the door as if in attendance on the great man, 
" knocking as bard to get into the folbooth as onybody else wad to get out 
of it coula that avail them, poor fallen creatures ! — And how's this f — how's 
this? — strangers in the jail after lock-up hours, and on the Sabbath even- 
ing! — I shall look after this, Stanchells, you may depend on'i — Keep the 
door looked, and I'll speak to these gentlemen in a glimng — But first I maun 
hae a crack wi' an auld aoc[uaintanco here. — Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen, how's 
a' wi' ye, man?" 

" Pretty well in body, I tJiank you, Mr. Jarvie," drawled out poor Owen, 
"hut sore afflicted in spirit." 

"Nae doubt, nae doubt — ay, ay — it's an awfii' whummle — and for ana 
that held his head aae high too — human nature, humaa nature — Ay, ay, 
we're a' sulaect to a downcome. Mr. Oshaldistone is a gude honest gentie- 

,n ; but I aye sMd he was ane o' them wad make a spune or spoil a horn, 
y father the worthy deacon used to say. The deacon used to say to me, 
k — young Nick,' (his name was fficol as weel as mine ; aae folk oa'd 
a their damn', young Nick and auld Nick) — ' Nick,' s^d he, ' never put 
out your arm faiUier than ye can dra,w it easily back again.' I hae said aaa 
to Mr. Osbaldistone, and he didna seem to take it a'tnegither sae kind ae I . 
wished — but it was weel meant — weel meant." 

This discourse, delivered with jjrodigioua volubility, and a great appear- 
ance of self-oomplaoenoy, as he recollected hia own advice and predictions, 
gave little promise of assistanoe at the hands of Mr. Jarvie. Yet it soon 
appeared rather to proceed from a total want of delicacy than any defloienoy 
of real kindness ; for when Owen expreased himself somewhat hurt that 
these things should be recalled to memory in his present situation, the 
Glaswegian took him by the hand, and bade him "Cheer up a gliffl D'ye 
think I wad hae Domed out at twal o' clock at night, and amaist broken the 
Lord's-day, just to (eU a fa'en man o' his backshdings? Na, na, that's no 
Bailie Jarvie'a gate, nor was't hia worthy father's the. deacon afore him. 
Why, man ! it's my rule never to think on warldly business on the Sabbath, 
and though I did a' I could to keep your note that I gat this morning out 
o' ray head, yet I thought mair on it a' day, than on Oie preaching — And 
it's my rule to ^ug to my bed wi' the yellow curtains preceesely at ten 
o'clock — unless I were eating a haddock wi' a neighbour, or a neighbour 
wi' me — ask the lass-quean there, ifit isna a fundamental rule in my house- 
hold ; and here hae I sitten up reading gude books, and gaping as if I wad 
swallow SL Bnox Kirk, till it ehappit twal, whilk was a lawfu' hour to ^e 
a look at my ledger, just to see how things stood between ua; and then, as 
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time and tide wait for no man, I made i'.ie lass got the lantern, and came 
slipping mj ways here to see what can be dune anent your affairs. Bailie 
Jajrvie can eomniand entrance into the to5booth at ony hour, day or night ; 
— -sae could my father the deacon in his time, honest man, praise to bis 
memory." 

Although Owen groaned at the mention of the ledger, leading me griev- 
ously to fear that here also the haknce stood in the wrong column ; and 
although the worthy magistrate's speech cspressed much self-complacency, 
and some ominous tiiumph in his own superior judgment, yet it was blended 
with a sort of frank and blunt good-nature, from which I could not help 
deriving some hopes. He requested to see some papers he mentioned, 
snatched them hastily from Owen's hand, and sitting on the bed, to "rest 
his shanks," as he v/aa pleased to express the aocomniodation which that 
posture afforded him, his servant girl held up the lantern to him, while, 
pshawing, muttering, and sputtering, now at the imperfect light, now at iJie 
contents of the packet, he ran over Hie writings it contained. 

Seeing him mirly engaged in this coarse of study, the guide who had 
hrou^t me hither seemed disposed to take an unceremonious leave. He 
made a sign to me to say nothing, and' intimatod, by his change of posture, 
an intention to glide towards the door in anch a manner as to attract the 
least possible ohaervation. But the alert mi^strate (very different from my 
old acquaintance Mr. Justice Inelewood) instantly detected and interrupted 
his purposes. "I say, look to tne door, Stauchelis — shut and lock it, and 
keep watch on the outside." 

The stranger's brow darkened, and he seemed for an instant agwn to 
meditate the offeetjng his retreat by violence ; but ere he had determined, 
the door closed, and the ponderous bolt revolved. He mattered an exclama- 
tion in Gaelic, strode across the floor, and then, with an air of dogged reso- 
lution, as if flied and prepared to see the soene to an end, sate himself down 
on the oak, table, and whistled a strathspey. 

Mr. Jarvie, who seemed very alert and expeditious in going through busi- 
ness, soon showed himself master of that which he had been considering, 
and addressed himself to Mr. Owen in the following strain: "Weel, Mr, 
Owen, weel — your house are awin' certain sums to Messrs. MacVittie and 
MacFin (shame fa' their souple snouts ! they made that and mair ont o' & 
bargain about the aik-woods at Olen-Caikiechat, that they took out atween 
my teeth — wi' help o' your gude word, I maun needs say, Mr. Owen — but 
that makes nae oads now.) — Weel, sir, your house awes them this siller ; 
and for this, and relief of oliier engagements they stand in for you, they hae 
putten a double turn o' Stanchells' muckle key on ye. — Weel, sir, ye awe 
this siller — and maybe ye awe some mair to some other body too — maybe 
ye awo some to myself, B^lie Nicol Jarvie." 

" I cannot deny, sir, but the balance may of this dato be brought out 
against us, Mr. Jarvie," said Owen ; " hot you'll please to consider" 

"I hae nae time to consider e'enow, Mr. Owen — Sa« near Sabbath at 
e'en, and out o' ane's warm bed at this time o' ni^t, and a sort o' drow in 
the air besides — Uiere's nae time for considering— iut, sir, as I was saying, 
ye awa me money — it winna deny — je awe me money, less or mair, I'll 
stand by it. But then, Mr. Owen, I oanna see how you, an active man that 
understands business, can redd out the business jfe're come down about, 
and dear us a' aff~as I have gritt hope ye will — if ye'rekeepit lying here 
in the tolbooth of Glasgow. Now, sir, if you can find caution judicio sisli, 
— that is, that je winna flee the country, but appear and relieve your 
caution when oa'd for in our legal courts, yo may be set at liberty this very 

" Mr. Jarvie," said Owen, " if any friend would become surety for me to 
that effect, my liberty might he usefully employed, doubtlesB, both for tie 
house and all connected with it." 
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" Aweel, Bir," continued Jarvie, "and doubtlesB sacli a Mead wad expect 
ye to appear when ea'd ou, and relieye him o' his engagement." 

" And I should do so aa certaiulj, bating siclineea ot death, as ttiat two 
and two mate four." 

" Awe«l, Mr. Owen," resumed the oiljaen of Glasgow, " I dinna misdoubt 
je, and I'll prove it, sir — I'll prove it. I am a oareiu' roan, aa isweel ken'd, 
and industrious, as the hale town eau testify ; and I can win yoj orowna, 
and keep my crowns, and count my crowns, wi' onvbody in the SauirMarket, 
or it may be in the Gallowgate. And I'm a prudent man, as my fatJier the 
deacon was before me; — but rather than an honest civil gentJeman, &&t 
understands business, and is willing to do jusUce to all men, should lie by 
the heels this gate, unable to help bimseil or onybody else — why, conscience, 
man I I'll be your bail myself — But ye'll mind it's a bail jMtcM sisti, as our 
town-oletk says, not jadieatv-m sdvi; ye'll mind that, for there's muokle 
differenoe." 

.Mr. Owen assured him, that as matters then stood^ he could not expect 
any one to become surety for the actual payment of the debl^ but thai there 
was not the most distant cause for apprehending loss from his failing to 
present himself when lawfully called upon. 

"I believe ye^I believe ye- Eneugh said — eneugb siud. We'se hae 
your legs loose by breaktastrtime. — And now let's hoar what thir chamber 
chiels tf yours hae to say for themselves, or how, in the uame of unrule, 
they got hero at this time o' night." 
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The magistrate took the light out of his servant-maid's hand, and .ad- 
vanced to his scrutiny, like Diogenes in the street of Athens, lantern-in- 
hand, and probably with as littie espeotaiion as tiiat of the cynic, ik&t he 
was likely to eccouater any especial teeaaure in the course of his researches. 
The first whom he approached was my mysterious guide, who, seated on a 
table as I have already described him, with his eyes firmly fined on the 
wall, his features arranged into the utmost inflexibility of expression, his 
hands folded on his breast with an air betwixt carelessness and defiance, 
his heel patting against the foot of the table, to keep time with the tune 
which he continued to whistle, submitted to Mr. Jarvie's investigation with 
an air of absolute confidence and assurance which, for a moment, placed at 
fault the memory and sagacity of the aijute investigator. 
_ " Ah I— Eh I— Oh 1" exclaimed the Bailie. " My conscience 1— it's impos- 
sible? — and yet — no! — Conscience] — it cauna be!^ — and yet again — Boil 
hae mo, that I suld say aae ! — Ye robber — ye ca^ran — ye bom deevil that 
ye are, to a' ba^i ends and nae gude anel— can this be you?" 

" E'en as ye see, Bailie," was the laconic answer. 

"Conscience! if I am na. clean bumbaiaed — you, ye eheat-tho-wuddy 
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n the tolbooth o' Glasgow? — IVliat d'jo 

" Umph ! — wBt, fairly weighed, and Dutch weight, it might weigh down 
one proToet's, four bailies', a town-clerk's, sis deacons', besides stect- 
masters" 

" Ah, ye reiving villain !" interrupted Mr, Jarvie. " But tell ower your 
Bins,' and prepare ye, for if I say the word" 

" True, Bailie," said he who waa thus addressed, folding his hands he- 
hind him with the utmost nonchalance, " but ye will never say that word." 

" And why suld I not, sir?" esolaimed the magistrate— "^Yhy suld I not? 
Answer me that — why said I not?" 

" For three sufScient reasons, Bailie Jarvie. — Piret, for auld langsyne ; — 
second, for the sake of the ould wive ayont the fire at Stuckarrallnchan, that 
made some mixture of our bluids, to mj own proper shame be it spoken ! 
that has a cousin wi' accounts, and yam winnlea, and looms and shuttles, 
like a mere meohanioal person ; — and lastly. Bailie, beoanse if I saw a sign 
o' your betraying me, I would plaster that wa' with yonr harns ere the hand 
of man could rescue you !" 

" Ye're a bauld desperate villain, sir," retorted the undaunted Bailie ; 
" and ye ken that I ken ye to be sae, and that I wadna stand a moment for 
my ain risk." 

" I ken wcel," said the other, " je hae gentle bluid in your veins, and I 
■wad be la,ith to hurt my ain kinsman. But I'll gang out here as free as I 
came in, or the very wa s o' Glasgow tolbooth shall tell o't these ten jears 

" Weel, weel," said Mr, Jarvie, "bluid's thicker than water ; anditliesna 
in kith, kin, and ally, to see motes in ilk other's een if other eea see them 
no. It wad be sair news to the auld wife below the Bon of Stuekavralla- 
ohan, that yon, ye Hieland limmer, had knockit out my hams, or that I had 
kilted you np in a tow. But ye'll own, ye dour deevil, that were it no your 
ver/ sell, I wad hae grippit the best man in the Hielands." 

" Ye wad hae tried, cousin," answered my guide, " that I wot weel ■, but 
I doubt^e wad hae come aff wi' the short measure ; for we gaog-there-out 
Hieland bodies are an unchancy generation when you speak to us o' bond- 
age. We downa bide the coercion of gude braid-claith about our hinder- 
lans, lei a be breaks o' freestone, and garters o' iron." 

"Ye'll find' the etane breeks and the aim garters — ay, and the heijip 
oraTat, for a' that, neighbour," replied the Bailie. " Nao man in a civilized 
country erer played &e pliskies ye hae done— but e'en pickle in your ain 
pock-neuk — I hao gi'en ye warning." 

" Well, cousin," swd the other, " ye'll wear black at my burial." 

" Deil a black cloak will be there, Robin, but the corbies and the hoodie- 
craws, I'se irie ye my hand on that. But whar's the gude thousand pund 
Soots that rlent ye, man, and when am I to see it agam?" 

" Where it is," replied my guide, after the affectation of considering for 
a moment^ " I cannot justly tell — probably where last yeaa^s snaw is." 

" And tiiat's on the top of Schehallion, ye Hieland dog," said Mr. Jarvie ; 
" and I look for payment frae you where ye stand." 

" Ay," replied the Highlander, " but I keep neither snaw nor dollars in 
inysporran. And as to when you'll see it — why, just when the king enjoys 
his am again, as the anld sang says." 

" Warst of a', Robin," retorted the Glaswegian, — "I mean, ye disloyal 
traitor — Warst of a' ! — Wad ye bring popery in on us, and arbitrary power, 
and a foist and a warming-pan, and the set forms, and the curates, and the 
auld enormities o' surplices and oearments! Ye had better stick to your 
auld trade o' theft-boot, blaok-mail, spreaghs, and gillravaging — better 
stealing nowte than ruining nations." 

" Hout, man — whisht wi' your whiggcry," nnswered the Celt ; " we hao 
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ien'd ane anither mony a lang day. I'ae take care your counting-room ia 
no eleaaed out when the Gilkin-a-naillie * oome to redd up the Glasgow 
IjuithB, and clear thera o' their auld shop-warea. And, unless it just fa' in 
the preceese way o' your duty, ye maunna see me oftener, Nicol, than I 
am disposed to be seen." 

" Ye are a dauring viilwn, Rob," answered the Bailie ; " and ye \?ill he 
hanged, that will be seen and heard tell o' ; hut I'ae ne'er be the ill bird and 
foul my nest, set apart strong necessity and tJie akreigh of dut^, which no 
man ahould hear and be inobedient. Andwha the deevil's tins J" he con- 
tinued, turning to me — " Some giUrarager that ye hae listed, I daur say. 
He looks as if he had a bauld heart to the highway, and a lang oraig for the 
gibbet." 

" This, f;ood Mr. Jarvie," said Owen, who, like myaelf, had been, sti'uck 
dumb durmg this strange recognitiou, and no less strange dialogue, which 
took place betwixt these estraordinary kinsmen—" This, good Mr, Jarvie, 
is young Mr. Frank Osbaldiatone, only child of the head of our house, who 
should haye been taken into our firm ftt the time Mr. Eashleigh Osbaldie- 
tono, his cousin, had the luok to be taken into it" — (Here Owen could not 
suppress a groan) — "But, howaoever" 

" 0, 1 have heard of that amaik," said Uie Scotch merchant, interrupting 
him i " it is he whom your principal, like an obstinate auid fule, wad make 
a merchant o', wad he or wad he no, — aad the lad turned a strolling stage- 
jilayer, in pure dislike to the labour an honest man should live by. Weel 
sir, what say you to your handiwark 1 Will Hamlet the Dane, or Hamlet's 
ghost, be good security for Mr. Owen, sir ?" 

" I don't deserve your taunt," I replied, " thoi^h I respect your motire, 
and am too grateful for the assistance you have afforded Mr. Owen, to resent 
it. My onlj business here was to do what I could (it is perhaps very little) 
to aid Mr. Owen in the management of mj father's affa My 3 1k f 

the oommeroial profession ia a feeling ot which I am th b t and le 

"1 protest," said the Highlander, " I had some re p t f th all nt 
even before I ken'd what was in him ; but now I ho h m f 1 n 

tfimpt of weavers and spinners, and sic-like mechani al p n and th r 
pursuits," 

"Ye're mad, Rob," said the Bailie — "mad as a Mar h h — ti gh 
wherefore a hare suld be mad at March mair than at Martinmas, is mair 
than I can weel say. Weavers! Deil shake ye out o' the web the weaver 
craft made. SpinnersI ye'U spin and wind yourself a bonny pirn. And 
this young birkie here, that ye're hoying and hounding on the shortest road 
to the salFows and the deevil, will h:s atage-plays and his poetries help him 
here, iTye think, .ons' mair than your deep oaths and drawn dirks, je repro- 
bate that ye are?^r'^f^>3%^« to pa(iU<B, as they ca' it, tell him where 
llashleigh Osbaldiatone is ? or Macbeth, and all bis kernes and galla-glasses, 
and your awn to boot, Rob, procure him five thousand pounds to answer 
the bills which fall due tan days hence, were they a' rouped at the 
Cross, basket hilts, Andra-Ferraras, leather targets, brogues, brochan, and 
sporrans f" 

"Ten days?" I answered, and instinctively drew out Diana Ternon's 
packet; and the time being elapsed during which I was to keep the seal 
sacred, I hastily broke it open. A. sealed letter fell from a blank enclosure, 
owing to the trepidation with which I opened the parcel. A slight current 
of wmd, which found its way through, a broken pane of the window, wafted 
the letter to Mr. Jarvie's feet, who lifted it, examined the address with 
unceremonious curiosity, and, to my astonishment, banded it to his 
Highland kinsman, saying, " Here's a wind has blown a letter to its 
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I'ight owner, tijough tliore wei'e ten thousand chances against its coming 

The Highlander, having examined tie address, broke the letor opea' 
without the least ceremony. I endaaToured to interrupt his proceeding. 

" Yon must satisfj me, sir," said I, " that the letter is intended for jou 
before I can permit you to peruse it." 

"Make yourself quite easy, Mr. Osbaldistone," replied the mountaineer 
irith great composure ; — " rem mbe J t Inelewood, Clerk Jobaon, Mr, 
Morris — above all, remomb y ur h mble servant, Robert Cawmil, 

nnd the beautiful Diana Ver Rem ml" all this, and doubt no longer 

that the letter is for me." 

1 remained aetonished at my w f p d ty — Through the whole night, 
the voice, and even the fe t f th m n, though imperfectly seen, 

haunted me with recollection to wh h I uld assign no exact local or 
personal aasooiafions. But w ii 1 ght 1 wned on me at once , this man 
\raa Campbell himself. His whole pecuIiaritieB flashed on me at once, — 
the deep strong voice — the inflexible, stern, yet considerate cast of features 
— the Scottish brogue, with ita corresponding dialect and imagery, which, 
although he possessed the power at times of laying them aside, recurred at 
every moment of emotion, and gave pith to his sarcasm, or vehemence to 
his expostulation. Rather beneath the middle size than above it, hia limbs 
were tormed upon the very strongest model that is consistent with agility, 
TvhUe from the remarkable ea«e and freedom of his movements, you could 
not doubt bis possessing the latter quality in a high degree of perfection. 
Two points in his person interfered with the rules of symmetry; — his 
shoulders were so broad in proportion to his height, as, notwithstanding 
the lean and lathy appearance of his frame, gave him something the air of 
lieing too square in respect to his stature ; and his arms, though round, 
sinewy, and stronE, were so very long as to be rather a, deformity. I after- 
wards heard that Miis length of arm was a circumstance on which he prided 
himself; that when he wore his native Highland garb, he could tie the 
gartfira of his hose without stooping ; and that it gave him great advantage 
m the use of the broadsword, at which he was very dexterous. But cer- 
twnly this want of symmetry destroyed the claim he might otherwise hatas 
set up, to be accounted a vary handsome man ; it gave something wild, 
irregular, and, as it were, nnearthlv, to his appearance, and reminded me 
involuiitarily, of the tales which Mabel used to tell of the old Plots who 
ravaged Northumberland in ancient times, who, according to her tradition, 
were a sort of half-goblin half-human beinga, diatingnished, like this man, 
for courage, cunning, ferocity, the length of their arms, and the squareness 
of their shoulders. 

When, however, I recollected the circumstances in which we formerly 
met, I could not doubt that the billet was most probably designed for him. 
He had made a marked figure among thoae mysterious personages over 
whom Diana seemed to exei'cise an influence, and from whom she expe- 
rienced an influence in her turn. It was painftilto think that the fate of a 
lieing BO amiable was involved in that of desperadoes of this man's descrip- 
tion ; — yet it seemed impossible to doubt it Of what use, however, could 
this person be to my father's affw rs ? — I could think only of one. Eash- 
leigh Osbaldistone had, at the instigation of Miss Vernon, certainly found, 
means to produce Mr. Campbell when his presence was necessary to excul- 
pate me from Morris's accusation — "Was it not possible that her influence, 
in like manner, might prevail on Campbell to produce Rashleigh ? Speak- 
ing on this anpposition, I requeated to know where my dangerous kinsman 
was, and when Mr. Campbell had seen him. The answer was indirect. 

" It's a kittle cast she has gien me to play ; but yet it's fair play, and I 
winna baulk her. Mr. Osbaldistone, I dwell not very far from hence — my 
kinsman can show you the way — Leave Mr. Owen to do tte best he can in 
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Glasgow — do yoti come and see ran in the glens, anil it's like I may plea- 
sure you, and stead your father ia his estremity. I am but a poor man ; 
bat wit's better than wealth — and, cousin," (turning from me to addreM 
Mr, Jarvie) "if ye daur venture sae muofele aa to eat a dish of Scotch 
ooUope, and a leg o' red-deer venison wi' me, como yo wi' thia Sassenach 
eentleman as far as Drymen or Bucklivie, — or thoClaehanof Aberfoil will 
be better ihan ony o' tnem, — and I'll ha« somebody waiting to weise je the 
gate to the place where I may be for the time — What say ye, man ! Tliere's 
my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile thee." 

" Na, na, Kobin," said tie oauiiouB burgher, " I seldom like to leave the 
Gorbals; I have uae freedom to gang among your wild hiUa, Eobin, and 
your killed red-shanks — it disna become my place, man." 

"The devil damn your place and you Imlii I" reiterated Campbell. "The 
only drap o' gentle bluid that'a in your body was our great grand-uncle'a 
that was justified at Dumbarton, and you set yourself up to say ye wad 
derogate frae your place to visit me I Hark thee, man — I owe thee a day 
in harst — I'll pay up your thousan pund Soots, plack and bawbee, gin 
je'll be an honeat fallow for anes, and juat daiker up the gate wi' this 
Sassenach," 

" Hout awa' wi' your gentility," replied the Bailie ; " carry your gentle 
bluid to the Cross, and see what ye 11 buy wi't. But, if I Kere to come, 
wad ye really and aoothfastly pay me the siller?" 

""lawear to ye," said the Highlander, "upon the halidome of Mm tiat 
aleeiffi beneath the grey atane at Inoh-Cailleach."* 

"Say nae mair, Eobin — aaj^nae mair — We'll see what may be duno. 
But ye maunno expect me to gang ower the Highland line — I'll gae beyond 
tiie line at no rate. Ye maun meet ma about Buokliyie or the Clachan of 
Aberfoil, — and dinna forget the needful." 

" Nae fear — nae fear," said Campbell ; " I'll be as true as the steel blado 
that never foiled its master. But I must be budging, cousin, for the air o' 
Glasgow tolbooth is no that ower salutary to a Highlander's constitution." 

" Troth," replied the merchant, " and if my doty were to be dune, ye 
oouldna change your atmosphere, as the minister ca s it, this ae woo while, 

■^■^Oohon, that I aud ever be^ concerned i. '" 

frae justice I it will be a shame aud diagra 
father'a memory, for ever." 

" Hout tout, man 1 let that flee stick in the w 
" when the dirt's dry it will rub out — Your father, honest man, could look 
ower a friend's fault as weel as anilher." 

" Ye may be right, Robin," replied the Bailie, after a moment'a reflection ; 
" he was a considerate man the deacon ; he ken'd we had a' our trailties, 
and he lo'ed hia friends — Ye'U no hae forgotten him, Robin ?" This ques- 
tion he pnt in a softened tone, conveying as much at least of the ludicrous 
as the pathetic. 

"Forgotten him I" replied his kinsman — "what suld ail me to forget 
him ? — a wapping weaver he was, and wrought my first pair o' hose. — 
But come awa*, kinsman, 

" Whisht, sir I" said the magistrate, in an authoritative tone — "lilting 
and singing sae near the latter end o' the Sabbath ! This house may hear 
ye sing auither tune yet — Aweel, we hae a' haokslidings to answer for — 
Stanchells, open the door." 
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The jailor obeyed, and we all sallied forth. Staiiohells looked with some 
surprise at the two strangeM, wondering, doubtlfisa, how they came into 
theae premises without his knowledge ; but Mr. Jarvie's " Friends o' mine, 
StEnenella — friends o' mine," silenced. all disposition to inquiries. We 
now descended into the lower reetibule, and hallooed more tlian once for 
Dougal, to which Hummons no anawer was returned; when Campbell ob- 
served, with a sardonic smile, " That if Dougal was tjie lad be kenl him, 
he would scarce w^t io get thanks for his ain share of the night's wark, 
butwas in all probability dn the full trot to the pass of Ballamaha" 

"And left us — and, abune a', me, mjsell, looked up in the tolbooth a' 
night!" exclaimed the Bailie, in ire and perturbation. "Ca' for fore- 
hammers, sledse-hammers, pinches, and coulters ; send for Beacon Yettlin, 
the smith, an kt him ken that Bailie Jarvie's shut up in the toibooth by a 
Highland blackguard, whom he'll hang up as high as Haman" 

"When ye catch him," said Campbell, gravely; "but stay — tbc door 
is surely not locked." 

Indeed, on examination, we found that the door was not only left open, 
but that Dougal in his retreat had, by carrjing off the keys along with 
him, taken care that no one should exercise hia omoe of porter in a hun^'i., 

" He has glimraeringa o' common sense now, that creature Dougal," siiid 
Campbell ; — "he ken d an open door might hae served me at a, pinch." 

We were by this lime in the street. 

" I tall you, Eobin," ssud the ma^strate, " in my puir mind, if ye -live 
the life ye do, ye suld hae ane o' your gillies doorkeeper in every, jail in 
Scotland, in case o' the warat." 

" Ane o' my kinsmen a bailie in ilka burgh will juat do as weel, cousin 
Nicol — So, gude-nigbt or gude-moming to ye ; and forget not the Claohan 
of Aberfoil," 

And witJiout waiting for an answer, ho sprung to the otlier side of the 
street, and iras lost in darkness. Immediately on his disappearance, we 
heard him give a, low whistle of peculiar modulation, which was instantly 
replied to. 

" Hear to the Hielaud deevils," said Mr. Jarvie ; " they think fhemeelves 
on the skirts of Benlomond already, where they may gang whewing and 
whistling about without minding Sunday or Saturday." Here heiWOs inter- 
rapted by something which fell with a heavy clash on ttie street before ns--' 
"Gude guide us! what's this mair o't? — Mattie, baud up the lantern — 
Conscience; if it isna.tbe keys I — Weel, that's just as weel — they cost the 
bnrg siller, and there might hae been some clavers about the loss o* them. 
0, an Bwlie Grahame were to get word o' this night's job, it would be a 
sair h^r in my neck 1" 

As wo were atill bat a few steps from the tolbooth door, we carried back 
these implements of office, and conaigned them to the head jailor, who, in 
lieu of the usual mode of making good his poat by turning the keys, was 
keeping sentry in the vestibule tul the arrival of some assistant, whom he 
had summoned in order to replace the Celtic fugitive Dougal. 

Having discharged this piece of duty t* the burgh, and my road lying 
the same way with the honest magistrate's, I profited by the light of his 
lantern, and he by my arm, to find our way through the streets, which, 
whatever they may be now, were then dark, uneven, and ill-paved. Age ia 
easily propitiated by attentions from the young. The Bailie eipressod him- 
self interested in me, and added, " That since I was nano o' that play-acting 
and play-ganging generation, whom hia saul hated, ha wad be glad if I wad 
eat a related haddock or a fresh herring, at breakfast wi' him the morn, and 
meet my friend, Mr. Owen, whom, by that time, he would place at llborty." 

" My dear air," said I, whan I had accepted of the invitation with thanks, 
" how could yon possibly connect me with the stage ?" 

"I watna," replied Mr. Jarvie; — "it waa a bletherin' pbrasin' chield 
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a dealer, and that ye mightna disgrace your family wi' ganging oi ^ 

Ane Hammorgaw, our precentor, brougiit him here, ana said he was an. 
auld acquaintance ; but I sent them both away wi' a 6ae in their lug for 
bringing me sie an errand, on sic a night. But I see he's a fule-creatwe 
a'thogither, and clean mista'en ahout ye. I like ye, man," he continued; 
" I like a lad that wiU stand by hia friends in troiible— I aye did it mysell, 
and sae did the deacon my fatlier, reat and bless him ! But ye suldna keep 
owec muokle company wi' Hielandmen and thae wild cattle. Can a man 
touch pitch and no be defiled? — aye mind that. Nae doubt, the best and 
wisest may err — Onoe, twice, and thrice, have I backslidden, man, and 
dune three things this night — my father wadna hae believed his een if he 
could hae looked up and seen ma do them." 

He was by this time arrived at the door of his own dwelling. He paused, 
howcTcr, on the threshold, and went on in a solemn tone of deep contrition, 
— "Sji'stlyjl hae thought my ain thoughts on'tba Sabbath — secondly, I 
Jiafe. gv'sn security for an Englishman — and, in the third and last place, 
'well-*-day I I hae let an ill-doer escape from the place of imprisonment — 
But there's telm in Gilead, Mr. Osbaldiatone — Mattie, I can let mysell in — 
m^ Mr. QfllMldiatone to Luoido Flyter's, at the comer o' the wynd. — Mr. 
usmTdistune"— in a whisper — " ye'Ii offer nafl incivility to Mattie— she's an 
honest man's daughter, and a near cousin o' the Laird o' Limmerfield's." 



fsed upon your bread, LboogJL It be Lbe brawocat, onij dciok nf ynur drink, IJiDU^hit 
he ^^e amalleHl 1 tor I will io your worabip se niiicti ABirice for fortj Ehillinga 43 

GBBaro'9 Tn 5i«kpK. 

tED the honest Bailie's parting charge, but did not conceiye 
there was any incivility in adding a kias to the half-crown with which I 
remunerated Mattie's attendance ; — nor did her " Fie for shame, sir !" esr 

Sess any very deadly resentment of the afiVont. Kepeated knocking at 
rs. riyter's gate awakened in due order, first, one or two stray dogs, who 
began to bark with all their might ; neit hro or three night-capped heads, 
vrhich were thrust out of the neighbouring windows to reprehend me for 
disturbing the solemnity of the Sunday night by that untimely noise. 
While I ^embled lest the thundera of their wrath might dissolve in showers 
like that of Xantipne, Mrs, Flyter herself awoke, and began, in a tone of 
objurgation not unbecoming the philosophical apouae of Socrates, to ecold 
one or two loiterers in her kitchen, for not hastening t» the door to prevent 
a repetition of my noisy summons. 

These worthies were, indeed, nearly concerned in the fracas which their 
laziness occasioned, being no other than the faithful Mr, Fairservioe, with 
his friend Mr. Hammorgaw, and another person, whom I afterwards found 
to be the town-crier, who were sitting over a cog of ale, as they called it (at 
my expense, ^ my bill afterwards informed me), in order to devise the 
terms and style of a proclamation to be made through the streets the nest 
day, in order that "tne unfortunate young gentleman," aa thay had the 
impudence to qualify me, might be restored to hia frienda without ferlher 

Vol. III.— 12 
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delay. ^ It may be suppoeed ihat I did not suppreaa my displeasnte at this 
impertinent interference witK my affairs; but Andrew set up euoh ejaou- 
Jations of transport at toy arrival, as fairly drowned my expressions of re- 
sentment. His raptnrea, perchance, were partly political; and the tears 
of joy wliiuh he shad had certainly their soucoe in that noble fountain of 
emotion, the tankai'd. However, the tumultuous glee which he felt, or 
pretended to feel at my return, saved Andrew the broken head which I had 
twice destined him ;— firat^ on account of the colloquy he had held with (he 
precentor on my affairs ; and secondly, for the impertinent history he had 
thought proper to give of me to Mr. Jarvie. I however contented myself 
with slapping the door of my bedroom in hia face ae he followed me piais 
ing Heaven for my safe return and mising his |oy with admonitions to me 
to take care how I walked my own wav lu future I then went to bed 
resolving my first business in the morning should hi. to discharge this 
troublesome, pedantic self Lonce ted i, xoomb who seemed so mu h dis- 
posed to constitute himself rather a preeeptoi than a domostii- 

Accordingly in, the morning I resumed my purpose and ciUing Andrew 
info my apaifjnent re^jupsted to know 1 i hargefirgu ling ani attend ng 
me as tar as Glasgow ftir Fairspi-v o 1 okp 1 very ) lank at this demani£ 
justly considering it as a presage to ajpr aching diam as on 

_" YOnr honour, ' he said, after some hesitation wanna tHnk — wunnj, 

" Speak out, you rascal or 1 11 break your head, said I, as Andrew, be- 
tween the double risk of losing all by asking too much, or a part, by stating 
his demand lower than what Iraight be willing to pay, stood gasping in the 
agony of doubt and calculation. 

Out it came with a bolt, however, at my threat ; as the kind violence of a 
blow on the back sometimes delivers the windpipe from an intrusive morsel. 
— " Aughteen pennies sterling per diem— that is, by the day— your honour 
wadna think unconscionable." 

" It is double what is usual, and treble what you merits Andrew ; but 
there's a guinea for you, and get about your business." 

" The Jjord for^'e us I Is your honour mad 7" exclaimed Andrew. 

" No ; but I think you mean to make me so — I give you a third above 
your demand, and you stand .staring and esposfculating there as if I were 
cheating you. . .Take your money, and go about your businesa." 

" Gude safe us I" continued Andrew, " in what can I hae offended your 
honour ; Certainly a' flesh is but as the flowers of the field ; but if a bed 
of camomile hath value in medicine, of a surety the use of Andrew I'aii'- 
service to your honour is nothing less evident— it's as muckle as your life's 
worth to part wi' me." 

" Upon my honour," replied I, " it is difficult to say whether you are more 
knave or fool. So you intend then to Mmain with me. whether I like it or 

" Troth, I was_ e'en thinking sae," replied Andrew, dogmatically ; " for 
if your honour disna ken when ye hae a gude servant, I ken when I hae a 
gude master, and the deil be in my feet gin I leave ye — and there's the 
brief and the lang o't ; — besides I hae received nae regular warning to quit 
my place." 

"Your place, air!" said I; — "why, you are no hired servant of mine, — 
you are merely ci guide, whose knowledge of the counti^ 1 availed myself 
of 'on my road." 

"I am no just a common servant, I admit, sir," remonstrated Mr. Fair- 
aervica ; " but your honour kens I quitted a gude place at an hour's notice, 
to comply wi' your honour's solicitations. A man might make honestiy, 
and wi' a clear conscience, twenty sterling pounds per annum, weal counted 
siller, -o' the garden at Osbaldistone-Hall, and I wasna likely to gi'e up a' 
that for a guinea, I trow — I reckoned on staying wi' your honour t« the 
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term's end at the least o't; and I aceount my wage, board-wage, fee and 
bountith,— ay, to that length o't at the least." 

" Come, come, sir," replied I, " these impudent pretensions won't serve 
vour turn ; and if I hear any moi-e of them, I shall oonvinca jou that Squire 
Thorncliff is not the only one of mj name that can use hia fingers.'' 

While I spoke thus, Uie whole matter straek me as so ridiculouB, that, 
though really angry, I had some difficulty to forbear laughing at the gravitT 
with ^bich Andrew supported a plea bo utterly extravagant. The rasoal, 
aware of the impression he had made on my muscles, was encouraged to 

EerseteraDoe. He judged it safer, however, to take bis .pretensions, a peg 
iwer, in case of overstrmning at the same time bott his plea atad my 

'■ Admitting that my honour could part with a faithful servant, that had 
served me and mine by day and night for twenty years, in a strange place,' 
and at a moment's warning, he was wee! assured," he said, " it wasna in 
my heart, nor in no true gentleman's, to pit a puir lad like himsel), that 
had come forty or fifty, or say a hundred miles out o' his road purely to 
bear my honour company, and that had nae handing but his penny-fee, (o 
sic a hardship as this comes to." 

I think it was you, Will, who Oi 
I am in certain things the most gullible and malleable o 
fact ia, that it is only contradiction which makes me peremptory, and whea 
I do not feel myself called on to give battle to any proposition, I am alwa;;rs 
willing to. grant it, rather than give myself much trouble. I knew this 
fellow to be a greedy, tiresome, meddling ooscomb ; still, however, I must 
have some one about me in the quality of guide and domestic, and I was bo 
much used to Andrew's humour, that on such occasions it was rather 
anmsioe. In the state of indecision to which these reflections led me, I 
asked Fairservice if he knew the roads, towns, &c. in the north of Scotland, 



) which my father's concerns with the proprietors of Highland forests 
were likely to lead me. I believe if I had asked him the road to the terres- 
trial paradise, he would have at that moment undertaken to guide me to it ; 
so that I had reason afterwards to think myself fortunate in finding that his 
actual knowledge did not fall very much short of that which he asserted 
himself to possess. I fiied the moment of his wages, and reserved to my- 
self the privilege of dismissing him when I chose, on paying him a week 
in advance. I gave him finally a severe lecture on his conduct of the pre- 
ceding day, and then dismissed him rejoicing at heart, though somewhat 
crest-falten in countenance, to rehearse to his friend the precentor, who 
was taking his morning draught in the kitohen, the mode in which he had 
" cuitled np the daft young English squire." 

Agreeable to appointment, I went nest t* Bailie Niool Jarvie's, where a 
comiortable morning's repast was arranged in the parlour, which served as 
. an apartment of allhours, and almost all work, to that honest gentleman. 
The bustling and beucTolent magistrate had been as good as his word. I 
found my friend Owen at liberty, and, conscious of trie refreshments and 

Surifioation of brush and basin, was of course a very different person from 
wen a prisoner, squalid, heart-broken, and hopeless. .Yet the sense of 
pecuniary difficulties arising behind, before, and around him, had depressed 
his spirit, and the almost paternal embrace which the good man gave me, 
was embittered by a sigh of the deepest anxiety. And when he sate down, 
the heaviness in his eye and manner, so different from the quiet composed 
satisfaction which they usually exhibited, indicated that he was employing 
his arithmetic in mentally numbering up the days, the. hours, the minutes, 
which yet remained as an interval between the dishonour of bills and the 
downfall of the great commercial estabhahment of Oeboldistono and Tre- 
shao). It was leEt to me, therefore, to do honour to our landlord's hospitable 
cheer — to his tea, right from China, which he got in a present &om soma 
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eminent aliipVliuBband at Wapping — to his coffee, from a snug plantation 
of his own, as he informed us with a wink, called Salt-market Grove, in the 
jslaud of Jamaica-~to his English toast and ale, hia Scotch dried salmon, 
his Lochfiae herrings, and oven to the double-damaak table-cloth " wrought 
bj no hands, as you may guess," save that of his deceased father the woi- 
thy Deacon Jar vie. 

Having conciliated our good-humoured host by those little attentiona 
which are great to moat men, I endeavoured in my turn to gain from him 
some information which might be useful for my guidance, aa wall as for the 
satisfaction of my .curiosity. We had not hitherto made the least allusion 
to the ta-ansactions of the preceding night, a eircumstanee which made my 
question sound somewhat abrupt, when, without any previous introduction 
of Uie subject, I took advantage of a pause when iJie history of the table- 
cloth ended, and that of the napkins was about to commence, to inquire, 
" Pray, b j the by, Mr. Jarvie, who may this Mr. Robert Campbell be, whom 
we met with last night ?" 

The interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use the vul- 
gar phrase, "all of a heap," and instead of answering, he returned the 
question — '■ Whae's Mr. Bebert Campbell?— ahem I alayl Whae's Mr. 
Bobert Campbell, quo' he?" 

" Yes," said I, " I mean who, and what is he ?" 

" Why, he's— ahay 1— he's— ahem !— Where did ye meet with Mr. Robert 
Campbell, as ye ca him V 

"I met him by chance," I replied, " some months ago, in the north of 
England." 

" Ou then, Mr. Osbaldistone," said the Bailie doggedly, " ve'll ken aa 
muckle about him as I do." 

_ " I should suppose not, Mr. Jarvie," I replied ; — " you are his relation 
it seems, and his friend." 

"There is some cousin-red between us, doubtless," ssdd the Bailie, reluc- 
tantly; " but we tae seen little o' ilk other since Kob gae up the cattle-line 
o dealing, poor fallow ! he was hardly guided by them might hae used him 
better — and they haena made their plack a bawbee o't neither. There's 
mony ano this day wad rather they had never chased puir Robia frae the 
Cross Glasgow — there's mony ane wad rather see him again at the tail 
throe hundred kyloes, than at the head o' thirty wur cattle." 
.. L'.-^'^ i^ explains nothing to me, Mr. Jarvie, of Mr. Campbell's rank, 
habits of life, and means of subaisteuce," I replied. 

"Rank?" said Mr, Jarvie; "he's a Hieland gentleman, nae doubt- 
better rank need nane to be ; — and for habit, I judge he wears the Hieland 
habit amang the hills, though he has breeks on when he comes to Glasgow ■ 
—and as for his subsistence, what needs we care about hia subsistence, aae 
lang as he asks naething frae us, ye ken. But I hae nae time for claveriae 
about him e'en now, beoauso we maun look into your father's concerns w? 
all speed." 

So saying, he put on his spectacles, and sate down to examine Mr. Owen's 
states, which the other thought it most prudent to communicate to him 
without reserve. I knew enough of business to be aware that nothine 
could be more acute and sagaeious than ihe views which Mr. Jarvie entei^ 

' ^ "*'"" " -•---■':• 'o his esaminatioa ; and, to do him justice, 

and even liberality. He soratched his ear 

. „, n "le balance which stood at the debit of 

Usbaidistone and Tresham m account with hhnself persoaally. 

•■ It may be a dead loss," he observed ; " and, conscience I whate'er ane 
o your I^mbard Street goldsmiths may say to it, it's a snell ane in the 
JSaut-Market o Glasgow. It will be a heavy deficit- a staff out o' mv 
bicker, I trow. But what then? — I trust the house wunna coup the crans 
for a' that's come and gane yet ; and if it does, I'll never bear sae base a 
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mind as thae corbies in the GaHowgafe — an I am to lose by ye, I'ae ne'er 
deny I hae won by ye monj a lair pund sterling — Sae, an it come to the 
warst, I'se e'en kiy the head o' the sow to the tail o' the grioe."* 

I did not altogether understand the proverbial arrangement with which 
Mr. Jarvie cona^ed himself, but I ooald easily see that he took a kind and 
friendly interest in the arrangement of my father's affairs, suggested seve- 
ral expedients, approved several plans proposed by Owen, and, by his coun- 
tenance and counsel, greatly abated the gloom upon the brow of that 
afflicted delegate of my father's establishment. 

As I was an idle spectator on this occasion, and, perhaps, as I showed 
some inclination more than once to return to the prohibited, and, appa^ 
rently, the puzaling subject of Mr. Campbell, Mr. Jarvie dismissed mo with 
little formality, wiHi an advice to " gang up the gate to the college, where I 
wad find some chields could speak Greek and Latin wcel, — at least they 
got plenty o' siller for doing deil haot else, if they didna do that; and 
where I might read a spell o' the worthy Mr. Zachary Boyd's translation o' 
the Scriptures — better poetry need nane to be, aa he had been toll'd by 
them that ken'd or suld hac ken'd about sic things." But he seasoned 
this dismission witJi a kind and hospitable invitation " to come baok and 
take part o' his family-chaok, at ane preoeesely — there wad be a log o* 
mutton, and, it might be, a tup's head, for they were in season ;" but^ above 
all, i was to return at "ane o'clock preeeeselj — it was the hour he and 
the deacon his father aye dined at — they pat it ofl' for naething nor for 
naebodj." 



CjntptEr iliE €iaE!itii-/iftli. 



I TOOK the route towards the college, as recommended by Mr. Jarvie, 
less with the intention of seeking for any object of interest or amusement, 
than to arrange my own ideas, and meditate on my future conduct. I wan- 
dered from one quadrangle of old-fashioned buildings to another, and from 
thence to the College-yards, or walking ground, where, pleased with the 
solitude of the place, most of the students being en^ged in their olasses, I 
took several turns, pondering on the waywardness ol my own destiny. 

I could not doubti from the circumstances attending my first meeting with 
this person Campbell, that he was engaged in some strangely desperate 
courses | and the reluctance with which Mr. Jarvie alluded to his person or 
pursuits, as well as all the scene of the preceding night, tended to confirm 
these suspicions. Tet to this man Di^na Vernon had not, it would seem, 
hesitated to address harself in my behalf ; and the eonductof the magistrate 
himself towards him showed an odd mixture of kindness, and even respect, 
with pity and censure. Something there must be uncommon in Campbell's 
situation and chaiactor ; and what was still more extraordinary, it seemed 
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that hia fate was doomed to havB iofluence over, and oonnection with my 
own. I reBolved to bring Mr. Jarvie to close c^uarlera on tiie first proper 
opportunity, and learn as inueh as was poeaible on the subject of this 
ni jBtorioua person, in order that I might judge whether it was possible for 
me, without ptejudice to my reputation, to hold that degree of farther cor- 
reepondonce wifli him, to which he seemed to invito. 

While I was musing on these subjects, my attention was attracted by 
three persons who appeared at the upper eod of the walk through which I 
was sauntering, aeemingly engaged in very earnest oonversation. That 
intuitive impression which announces to us 4e approach of whomsoever we 
love or hate with intense Tohemence, long before a mora indifferent eye can 
reoogoise their persona, flashed upon my mind the sure conviction that the 
■midmost of these three men was Rashleigh Osbaldistoue. To address him 
was my first impulse;^my second was, to watch him until he was alone, 
or at least to reconnoitre his companions before confronting him. The party 
was still at such distance, and engaged in such deep discourse, that I had 
time to step unobserved to the other side of a small hedge, which imperfectly 
screened the alley ia which I was walking. 

It was at this period the fashion of the young and gay to wear, in their 
morning walks, a scarlet cloak, often laced and embroidered, above tiieir 
other dress, and it was the trick of the time for gallants occasionally to dis- 
pose it BO as to muffle a part of the faoe. The imitating this fashion, with 
the degree of shelter which I received from the hedge, enabled me to meet 
my cousin, unobserved by him or the others, except perhaps as a_ passing 
stranger. I was not a little startled at recognising in his companions that 
very Morris on whose account I had been summoned before Justice Ingle- 
wood, and Mr. MacVittie the merchant, from whose starched and sevei-e 
aspect I had recoiled on the preceding day. 

A more ominous conjunction to my own affairs, and those of my fether, 
could scarce have been formed. I remembered Morris's false accusation 
against me, which he might be as easily induced to renew as he had been 
intimidated to withdraw; I recollected the inauspicious influence of Mac- 
Vittie over my father's affairs, testified by the imprisonment of Owen ; — ■ 
and I now saw both these men combined with one, whose talents for mis- 
chief I deemed little inferior to those of the great author of all ill, and my 
abhorrence of wh(;an almost amounted to dread. 

When they had passed me for some paces, I turned and followed them 
unobserved. At the end of the walk they separated, Morris and MacVittie 
leaving the gardens, and Kashleigh retorning alone through the walks. _ I 
was now determined to confront him, and demand reparation for the injuries 
he had done my fkther, though in what form redress was likely to be ren- 
dered remained to be known. This, however, I trusted to chance ; and, 
flinging ba«k the cloak in which I was muffled, I passed through a gap of 
the low hedge, and presented myself before Eashleigh, as, in a deep reverie, 
he paced down the avenue. 

Eashleigh was no man to be surprised or thrown off his ^uard by suddeii 
occurrences. Vet he did not find me thus close to him, wearing undoubtedly 
in my face the marks of that indignation which was glowing in my bosom, 
without visibly starting at an apparition so sudden and menacing. 

" You are well met, sir," was my commmencement ; " I was about to take 
a long and doubtful journey in quest of you." 

" You know little of him you soqght then," replied Rashlei^, with his 
usual undaunted composure. "lam easUy found by my friends — still 
more easily by my foes ; — your manner compels mc to ask in which olajiS 
I must rank Mr. Francis Oabaldistone ?" 

" In that of your foes, sir," I answered — " in that of your mortal foes, 
unless you instantly do justice to yonr benefactor, my father, by a«Oounting 
for his property." 
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" And to whom, Mr. Ostaldistone," answered Eashieigh, " am I, a mem- 
ber of jour father's commercial establishment, to be c^itopelled to give any 
account of mj proceedings in those eoncevns, which are in every respect 
identified with mj own ? — Surely not to a young gentleman whose exquisite 
taste for literature would render Buch discussions disgusting and unintel- 

" Tour sneer, sir, is no answer ; I will not part with you until I have full 
satisfaction concerning tho fraud you meditate — you shall go with me 
before a magistrate." 

" Be it so, said Eaahleigh, and made a step or two as if to Bcoompany 
me; then pausing, proceeded — "Were I inclined to do as yoo would have 
me, you should soon feel which of us tad most reason to dread the presence 
of a magistrate. But I have no wish to accelerate your fate. Go, young 
man I amuse yourself in your world of poetical imaginations, and leave 
the business of life to those who understand and can conduct it." 

His intention, I believe, was to provoke me, and he succeeded. "Mr, 
Osbaldistone," I said, "this tone of calm insolence shall not avail you. 
You ought to he aware that the name we both bear never submitted to 
insult-, and shall not in my person he exposed to it." 

" You remind me," said Eashleigh, with one of his blackest loots, " that 
it was dishonoured in my person ! — and you remind me also by whom I 
Do you think I have forgotten the evening at Oabaldistone-Hall, when you 
cheaply and with impunity played thebuBy at my expense f For that in- 
sult — never to be washed out but by blood! — for the various times you 
have crossed my path, and always to my prejudice — for the persevering 
folly with which you seek to traverse schemes, the importance of which you 
neither know nor are capable of estimating, — for all tl" "" 



a long account, for which there shall come an early day of reckoning." 

" Let it come when it will," I replied, " I shall be willing and ready to 
meet it. Yet you seem to have forgotten the heaviest article — that I had 
the plcaaure to aid Miss Vernon's good sense and virtuous feeling in extri- 
cating her from your infamous toils." 

I think his dark eyes flashed actual fire at this home-taunt, and yet hia 
voice retained the same calm expressive tone with which he had hitherto 
conducted the conversation. 

"I had other views with respect to you, young man," was his answer; 
"less hazardous for you, and more suitable to my present character and 
former education. But I see you will draw on yourself tho personal chas- 
tisement your boyish insolence so well merits. Follow me to a more remote 
spot, where we are less likely to he interrupted." 

I followed him accordingly, keeping a strict ^e on his motions, for I be- 
lieved him capable of the very worst actions. We reached an open spot in 
a sort of wilderness, laid out in the Dutch taste, with clipped hedges, and 
one or two statues. I was on my guard, and it was well with me that I was 
80 ; for Raahleigh's sword was out and at my breast ere 1 could throw down 
my cloak, or get my weapon unsheathed, so that I only saved my life by 
springing a pace or two backwards. He had some advantage in the differ- 
enoe of our weapons ; for his sword, as I recollect, was longer than mine, 
and had one of those bayonet or three-cornered blades which are now 
generally worn ; whereas mine was what we then caSied a Saxon blade — 
narrow, flat^ and two-edged, and scarcely so manageable as that of my 
enemy. In other respects we were pretty equally matched ; for what 
advantage I might possess in superior address and agility, was fully coun- 
terbalanced by Rashleigh's great strength and coolness. He fought, indeed, 
more like a fiend than a man — with concentrated spite and desire of blood, 
only allayed by that cool consideration which made his worst actions appear 
yet worse from the air of deliberate premeditation which seemed to accom- 
pany them. His obvious malignity of purpose never for a moment threw 
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him off his guard, and he exhausted every feint and stratagem proper to 
the science of defence; while, at the same time, he meditated the moat 
desperate oatastraphe to oar rencounter. 

On my pact, the comhat was at first sustained with more moderation. 
Mj passions, though hasty, Tcora not malevolent; and the waJk of two or 
three minutes' space gave me time to reflect that Ilashleigh was my father's 
nephew, the son of an uncle, who after hia fashion had heen kind to me, 
ana that his falling by my hand could not hat occasion much family dis- 
treHB. My first resolution, therefore, was to attempt to disarm my antagonist 
— a manceuvre in. which, confiding in my superiority of skill and practice, 
I anticipated little diificulty. I found, however, I had mot my mateh ; and 
one or two foils which I received, and from the consequences of which I 
narrowly escaped, obliged mo to ohserve more caution in my mode of fight- 
ing. By degrees I became exasperated at the ranconr with which Eashleigh 
sought my Ufe, and returned his passes with an inveteracy resembling in 
some degree his own ; so that the combat had all the appearance of being 
destined to have a tragic issue. That issue had nearly taken place at my 
expense. My foot slipped in a full lunge wMoh I made at my adversary, 
and I could not so far recover myself as completely to parry the thrust 
with which my pass was repaid. Yet it took but partial eflect, running 
through my waistcoat, grazing my ribs, and passing through my coat be- 
hind. The hilt of Bashleigh's sword, so great was the vigour of his thrust, 
struck against my breast with such force as to give me great pain, and 
confirm me in the momentary belief that I was mortally wounded. Eager 
for revenge, I grappled with my enemy, seiaina with my left hand the hilt 
of his sword, and shortening my own with de purpose of running him 
through the body. Our deawi-grapple was interrupted by a man who for- 
cibly threw himself between us, and pushing us separate from each other, 
exclaimed, in a loud and commanding voice, "What I the sons of those 
fathers who sucked the same breast sheddine each other's bluid as it were 
strangers' 1 — By the hand of my father, I will cleave to the brisket the first 
man Biat mints another stroke ! 

I looked up in astonishment. The speaker was no other than Campbell. 
He had a basket-hilted broadsword drawn in his hand, which he made to 
whistle around his head as he spoke, as if for the purpose of enforcing his 
mediation. Rashleigh and 1 stared in silence at this unexpected intruder, 
who proceeded to exhort us alternately i — "Do yon, Maister Francis, opine 
that ye will re-establish your father's credit by cutting your kinsman's 
thrapple, or getting your ain sneckit instead thereof in the College-yards 
of Glasgow ? — Or do you, Mr. Rashleigh, think men will trust their lives 
and fortunes wi' ano, that, when in point of trust and in point of confidence 
wi' a great political interest, gangs about brawling Uke a drunken gillie ? — 
Nay, never look gash or arim at me, man — if ye're angry, we ken how to 
turn the bilckle o' your belt behind j-ou." 

"You presume on mv present situation," replied Rashleigh, "or you 
would have hardly dared to interfere where my honour is concerned." 

"HoutI tout! tout 1 — Presume? And what for should it be presuming? 
— Ye may be the richer man, Mr. Osbaidistone, aa is maist likely ; and ye 
may be the mair learned man, whilk. I dispute not; but I reckon ye are 
neither a prettier man nor a better gentleman than mysell — and it will b« 
news to me when I hear ye are as gude. And doa-e too ? Muokle daring 
there's about it — I trow, here I stand, that hae slashed as het a haggis as 
ony o' the twa o' ye, and thought nae muckle o' my morning's wark when 
it was dune. If my foot were on the heather aa it's on the cauneway, or 
this pickle gravel, that's little better, I hae been waur mistrysted than if I 
were set to gie ye baith your ser'ing o't,'' 

Eashleigh had by this time recovered his temper completely. " My 
kinsman, '"he said, " will acknowledge he forced this quarrel on me. It 
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was none of mj aeekirg. I am glad we aie interrupted before I chastised 
his fbrwardness more severely." 

" Are ye hurt, lad V inquired Campbell of me, with some appearance of 
interest. 

" A very slight scratch," I answered, " which my kind cousin would not 
long have boaBtad of had not you come between us." 

'Qn troth, and that's true, Maister Eashleigh," said Campbell ; '.' foe tha 
cauld iron and your best bluid were like to hae become acquaint when I 
mastered Mr. Frank's right hand. But never look like a sow playing upon 
a trump for the luve o' that, man — come and walk wi' me. I hae news to 
tell ye, and ye'll cool and come to yoursell, like MacGibbon'a crowdy, when 
he set it out at the window-bole." 

" Pardon me, sir," Haid I. " Tour intefitiona have seemed friendly to jne 
on more occasions than one ; but I mnst not, and will not, quit sight of this 
person, until he yields up to me those means of doing justice to my father's 
eng^mente, of which he has treaoheronely poasessed himself." 

" Ye're daft, man," replied Campbell ; " it will serve ye naething to follow 
US e'enow; ye hae just enow o' ae man — wad ye bring twa on your head, 
and might bide quiet ?" 

" Twenty," I replied, " if it be necessary." 

I laid my hand on Eashleigh's collar, who made no resistance, but said, 
with a sort of scornful smile, " You hear him, MacGregor I he rushes on his 
fate — will it be my fault if he falls into it ! — The warrants are by this time 
ready, and all is prepared." 

The Sootohman was obviously embarrassed. He looiied around, and 
before, and behind him, and then said — " The ne'er a bit will I yield my 
consent to his being il!-guided, for standing up for the father that got him 
— and I gie God's malison and mine to a' sort o' ma^strates, justices, Dailies, 
sheriEfs, sheriff-officers, constables, and sic-like black cattle, that hae been 
the plagues o' pair aald Scotland this hunder year ;— it was a merry warld 
when every man held his ain gear wi' his ain grip, and when the country 
side wasna fashed wi' warrants and poindings and appriiings, and a' that, 
cheatiy craft. And ance mair I say it, my conscience wlnna see this puir 
thouehtless lad ill-guided, and especially wi' that sort o' trade, I wad rather 
ye fell till't again, and fought it out like douce honest men." 

" Xour conscience, MacGregor !" said Eashleigh ; " jon forget how long 
you and I have known each other." 

" Yee, my con science," reiterated Campbell, or MacGregor, or whatever 
was his name ; " I hae such a thing about me, Maister Osbaldistone ; and 
therein it may weel chance that I hae the better o' you. Ah to our know- 
ledge of each other, — if ye ten what I am, jpe ken what usage it was made 
mo what I am ; and, whatever you may think, I would not change states 
with the proudest of the oppressors (hat hae driven me to tak the heather- 
bush for a heild. What you are, Maister Eashleigh, and whafexcuse ye 
hae for being what you are, is between your ain heart and the lang day.— 
And now, Maister Francis, let go his collar ; for he says truly, that ye are 
in mair danger from a magistrate than he is, and were your cause as sfraight 
as an arrow, he wad find a way to put you wrang — So let go his craig, as I, 
was saying." 

He seconded his words with an effort so sudden and unexpected, that he 
freed Eashleigh from my hold, and securing me, notwithstanding my 
struggles, in his own Herculean gripe, he called out — " Take the bent^ Mr. 
Eashleigh— Make ae pair o' legs worti twa pair o' hands ; ye hae dune that 



" You may thank this gentleman, kinsman," s^d I □ . 

any part of my debt to you unpaid: and if 1. quit you now, it is only 11 . — 
hope we shall soon meet again without the possibility of interruption." 

He took up his sword, wiped it, sheathed it, and was lost among the bushes. 
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The Sootcliman, partly Viy force, partlj hj remonstrance, prevented my 
following him ; indeed, I began to Be of opinion nij doing so would be to 
little purpoBB. 

" Aa I live bj bread," said Campbell, when, aftei; one or two Etruggles in 
■whieh he used much forbearance towaids me, he perceived mo inclined to 
stand quiet, " I never saw sae daft a callant I I wad hae gien the best man 
in the country the breadth o' his back gin he had gien me sic a kemuine aa 
ye hae dune. What wad ye dot — Wad ye follow the wolf to 



tell ye, man, he has the auld trap set for ye— He baa got the collector-crea- 
ture Moma to bring up a' the auld story again, and ye'maun look for nae 
help frae me here, as ye got at Justice Inglewood's ; — it isna good for my 
' 'the gate o' the whigamore bailie bodies. Now gang your 
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ways hame, like a gude bfum — jouk and let the jawgae by — Keep o 
aight o'EaHhleigh, and Morris, and that MacVittie animal— Mind the Claehan 
of Aberfoil, as I said before, and, by the word of a gentleman, I wunna see 
ye wranged. But keep a calm sough till we meet again — I maun gae and 
get BasEleigh out o' the town afore waur comes (/t, for the neb o' him's 
never out o' mischief— Mind the Olaohan of Aberfoil." 

He turned upon his heel, and left me t-o meditate on the singular eventa 
■which had befallen me. My fltst care was to adjust m^ dress and r&^sume 
my cloak, disposing it so aa to conceal the blood which flowed down my 
right aide. I had scarcely accomplished this, when the elaaaes of the College 
bemg dismissed, the gardens began to be filled with parties of the students, 
I therefore leftUiemaaBoon as possible; and in my way towards Mr. Jarvie's, 
whose dinner hour was now approaching, I stopped at a small unpretend- 
ing shop, the sign of which intimated the indweller to be ChriBtopher Neil- 
son, surgeon and apotheoarv. I requested of a little hoy who was pounding 
some stuff in a mortar, thatne would procure me an audience of this learned 
pharmacopolist. He opened the door of the back-shop, where I found a 
lively elderly man, who shook his head incredulously at some idle account 
I gave him of having been wounded accidentally by the button breaking off 
my antagonist's foil while I was engaged in a fencing match. When he had 
applied some lint and somewhat else ne thought proper to the trifling wound 
I had received, he observed — " There never was button on the foil that made 
this hurt. Ah I young blood I young blood ! — But we surgeons are a secret 
generation — If it werena for hot blood and ill blood, what would become 
of the twa learned faculties?" 

With which moral reflection he dismissed me ; and I experienced very little 
pwn or inconvenience afterwards from the scratch I had received. 
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" What made ye sac late t" said Mr. Jarvie, as I entered the dining-par- 
lour of that honest gentleman ; " it is chappit ane the beat feck o' five 
minutes by-gane. Mattie has been twice at the door wi' the dinner, and 
weel for you it was a tup's head, for that canna suffer by delay. A sheep's 
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Iiead ower mucklo tioiled is rank poison, as my worthy father used fo saj — 
ho likit the lug o' ane weel, honest man." 

I made a suitable apolo^ for my breach of punctuality, and was sooa 
seated at table, where Mr. Jarvie presided with great glee and hospitality, 
compelling, however, Owen and myself to do rather more jnstice to toe 
Scottish dainties with which his board was charged, than was C[uite agree- 
able to our Bouthera palates. I escaped preity well, from having those 
habita of society whion enable one to elude this species of well-meant per- 
secution. But it was ridiculous enough to see Owen, whose ideas of polite- 
ness were more rigorous and formal, and who was willing, in all acts of 
lawful compliance, to evince his reapect for the friend of the firm, eating, 
with mefiil eomplaisanoe, mouthful after mouthful of ainged wool, and pro- 
nouncing it excellent, in a tone in which disgust almost overpowered civility. 

When the cloth wag removed, Mr. Jarvie compounded with hia own hands 
a very smali bowl of brandy-punch, the first which I had ever the fortune 

"The limea," he assured us, "were from' his own little farm yonder-awa" 
(indicating the West Indies with a knowing shrug of his shoulders), "and 
he had learned the art of composing the liquor from auld Captain Coffinkey, 
who acquired it," he added m a whisper, "as maist folk thought, among 
the Buccaniers. But it's esoellent liquor," said he, helping us round ; 
" and good ware has aften come frae a wicked market. And as for Captain 
Coffinkey, he was a decent man when I kent him, only he used to ewear 
awfuUy — But he's dead, and gaen to hia account, and I trust he's accepted 
— I trust he's accepted." 

We fonnd the liquor exceedingly palatable, and it led to a long conver- 
sation between Owen and onr host on the opening which the Union had 
afforded to trade between ftlasgow and the British colonies in America and 
the West Indies, and on the faeilities which Glasgow possessed of making 
up sortahle cargoes for that market. Mr, Jarvie answered some objection 
which Owen made on the difficulty of sorting a cargo for America, without 
buying from England, with vehemence and volubility. 

" Na, tia, sir, we stand on our ain bottom — we pickle in our ain pock- 
neuk — we hae our Stirling serges, Musselburgh stuffs, Aberdeen hose, Edin- 
burgh shalloons, and the like, for our woollen or worsted ^oda — and we 
hae linens of a' kinds better and cheaper than you hae in Lunnon itaell — 
and we can buy your north o' England wares, as Manchester wares, Shef- 
field vrares, and Newcastle earthenware, as cheap as you can at Liverpool 
— And we are making a fair spel! at cottons and muslins — Na, na f let 
every herring hing by its ain hMid, and every aheep by its ain shank, and 
ye'll find, sir, us Glasgow folk no sae far ahint but what we may follow. — 
This is but poor entertainment for you, Mr, Osbaldistone," (observing that 
I had been for some time silent ;) " but ye ken cadgera maun aye be speak- 
ing about cartrsaddles." 

1 apologized, alleging the painful circumstances of my own situation, and 
the singumr adventures of the morning, as the causes of my abstraction and 
absence of mind. In this manner I gained what I sought — an opportunity 
of telling my stary distinctly and without interruption. I ony omitted 
mentioning the wound I had received, which I did not think worthy of 
notice! Mr. Jarvie listened witli great attention and apparent interest, 
twinkling his little grey eyes, taking snuff, and only interrupting me by 
brief inteigections. When I came to the account of the rencounter, at which 
Owen folded hia hands and cast up his eyes to Heaven, the very image of 
woful surprise, Mr. Jatvie broke in upon the narration with " Wrang now 
^-cleau wrang — to draw a sword on your kinsman is inhibited by the laws 
o' Q«d and man ; and to draw a sword on the streets of a royal burgh is 
punishable by fine and impriaonmont — and the College-yards are nae better 
privileged— they should lie a place of peace and quietness, I trow. The 
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College didna get euda £600 a-jear out o' bialiopa' rents fsorrcw fa' the 
Droo<f o' bishops ana their ronta too 1) nor yet & lease o' the Awhbishopriofc 
o' Glasgow the sell o't, that they auld let folk tuilzie in their yards, or tie 
■wSd oaTlants bicker there wi' snaw-ba'a as they whiles do, that when Mattie 
and I gae through, we are fain to make a haik and a how, or run the risk 
o' onr hams being knocked out — it suld be looked to.* — But come awa' wi' 
your tale — what fell neist?" 

On my mentioning the appearance of Mr. Campbell, Jarrio aroae in 
great surprise, and paced the room, exclaiming, "Robin again! ^Robert's 



mad — clean wud, and waur — Rob wiC be hanged and disgraoe a' his kindred, 
and that will be seen and heard tell o'. My father the deacon wrought him 
his first hose — Od, I am thinking Deacon Threeplie, the rape-spinner, will 
be twisting his last cravat. Ay, ay, puir Robin is in a fair way o' being 
lianged -—But come awa', come awa' — let's hear the lave o't." 

I told the whole story as poinfedly as I could ; but Mr. Jarvie still found 
something lacking to make it clear, until I went back, though with con- 
siderable reluctance, on the whole story of Morris, and of my meeting with 
Campbell at the house of Justice Inglewood. Mr, Jarrie inclined a serious 
ear to all this, and remained silent for some time after I had finished my 
narrative. 

" Upon all these matters I am now to ask your advice, Mr. Jarvie, which, 
I have no doubt, will point out the best way tu act for my father's aiivao- 
tage and. my own honour." 

"Ye're right, young man — ye're right," said the Bailie. "Aye take 
the counsel of those who are anlder and wiser than yoursell, and binna 
like the godless Rehoboam, who t«ok the advice o' a wheen beardless cal- 
lants, neglecting the anld counsellors who had sate at the feet o' his father 
Solomon, and, as it was weal put by Mr. Meiklejohn, in his lecture on the 
chapter, were doubtless pattaKers of his sapience. But I maun hear nae- 
tbing about honour — we ken naething here but about credit. Honour is 
a homicide and a bloodspiller, that gangs about making frays in the stieet ; 
but Credit is a decent honest man, that sita at hame, and makes the pat 

" Assuredly, Mr. Jarvie," said our friend Owen, " credit is the sum total ; 
and if we can but save that, at whatever discount" 

"Ye are rights Mr. Owen — ye are right; ye speak weel and wisely; 
and I trust bowls will row right, thoueh they are awee ajee e'enow. But 
touching Eobin, I am of opinion he will befriend this young man if it is in 
his power. He haa a gude heart, puir Robin ; and (hough I lost a matter 
o' twa hnndred punds wi' his former engagements, and haena muokle 
expectation ever to see my thousand punas Scots that he promises ma 
e'enow; yet I will never say but what Robin means fair by a' men." 

" I am then to consider him," 1 replied, " aa an honest man f" 

" TJmph !" replied Jarvie, with a precautionary aort of cough — " Ay, he 
has a kind o' ITieland honesty — he's honest after a sort, as they say. My 
father the deacon used aye to langh when he taald me how that by-word 
came up. Ane Captain Coatlett was craeking crouse about his loyalty lo 
King Charles, and Clark Pettigrew (ye'll hae heard mony a tale about him) 
asked him after what manner he served the king, when he was fighting 
again him at Wor'ster in'Cromwell's army; and Captain Costlett was a 
ready body, and said that he served him after a sort. My honest father 
used to laugh weel at that aport — and sae the by-word came up." 

" But do you think," I said, " that this man will be ablo to serve me 
after a sort, or should I trust myself to this place of rendezvous which he 
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" Franily and fairlj, it's worth trying. Ye see jonrseil tfaoie's some risk 
in your etaying bete. This tit body Morris has gotten a ouatom-liouse 
plaoe doun at Greenock — iiiat's a port on the Firfli doun by here; and 
tho' a' the waild kens him to be but a twa-leggit creature, wi' a goose's 
head and a hen's heart, that goes about on the quay plaguing folk about 

Eiermits, and cockits, and dockits, and a' iiat vesatioua trade, yet if he 
odge an information — ou, uae doubt a man in magisterial duty maim 
attend to it, and ye might oome to be clapped up between four wa'e, whilk 
wad be ill-convenient to your lather's affairs." 

"True," I observed; "yet what service am I likely to render him by 
leaving Glasgow, wliich, it is probable, will be the principal scene of Raah- 
leigh'a machinations, and committing myself to the doubtful faith of a 
man of whom I know Utile but that he fears justice, and has doubtless 
good reasons for doing so ; and that, for some secret, and probably dan- 
gerous purpose, he is in close league and alliance with the very person who 
is like ta be the author of our ram ?" 

" Ah, but ye judge Rob hardly," said the Bailie, " je judge him hardly, 
puir ohield ; and the truth is, that ye ken naething about our hill country, 
or Hielanda, as we ca' them. They are clean anither set frae the like o' 
bus; — there's nae bailie-courts amang them — cae magistrates that dinna 
bear the eword in vwn, like (he worthy deacon that's awa, and, I may say'ti 
like mysell and other present magistrates in this city — But it's just the 
laird's command, and the loun maun loup; and the never another law hae 
they but the length o' their dirks — the broadsword's pacsuei-, or plaintiff, 
as you Englishers ca' it, ajid the target is defender ; the stoutest head bears 
langeat out ; — and there's a Hieland plea for ye." 

Owen groaned deeply ; and I allow that the description did not greatly 
increase my desire to trust myself in a country so lawless as he described 
these Scottish mountains. 

" Now, sir," said Jarvie, " we speak little o' fhae things, because they are 
familiar to oursells; and where's the use o' vilifying ane'a countiy, and 
bringing a discredit on ane's kin, before soutbroES and strangers ! It's an 
ill bird that files its wa nest," 

" Well, sir, but as it is no impertinent onrioaity of mine, but real ni 



sity, that obligee me to make these inquiries, I hope you will not be offended 
at my pressing for a little farther information. I have to deal, on my 
father's account, with several gentlemen of these wild countries, and I 
must trust your good sense and experience for the requisite lights upon the 
suWeet." 

This little morsel of flattery was not thrown out in vain. 
" Experience I" said tho Bailie — " I hae had experience, nae doubt, and I 
' ' le calculations — Ay, and to speak quietly amang oursells, I 

e perquisitions through Andrew Wylie, my auld clerk ; he's 
dnd Co. now — but ho whilra drinks a gill on the Saturday 
his auld master. And since ye say ye aro willing to be 
Glasgow weaver-body's advice, I am no ihe man that will 
son of an auld correspondent, and my father the deacon was 
me. I have whiles thought o' letting my lights bum before 
the Duke of Argyle, or his brother Lord Ilay (for wiierofore should they be 
hidden under a bushel ?) but the like o' thae grit men wadna mind the like 
o' me, a puir wabstor body_ — they think mair o' wha says a thing, than o' 
what the thing is thafs said. The mair's the pity — mair's the pity. Not 
that I wad apeak ony ill of ihis MaeCuUum More — ' Curse not the rich in 
your bedchamber,' saith the son of Sirach, ' for a bird of the air shall carry 
the clatter, and pint-stoups hae lang lugs." 

I interrupted these prolegomena, m which Mr. Jarvie was apt to be some- 
what diffuse, by praymg lum to rely upon Mr. Owen and myself aa per- 
fectly secret and safe coufidanls. 
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"It's no for that," he replied, "for I fear nae man — -what for auld I! 

— I speak nae treason — Only thae Hielandmen hae lang gripa, and I 
whiles gang a wee tit up tta glens to see some auld kinsfollEs, and I wadna 
■willing^ he in bad blu^S wi' ony o' their clans. Hon^amever, to proceed 

— Ye. maun nnderetand I found my remarks on figures, whilk, aS/Mr. 
Owen here wecl kens, is the only true democBtrable root of human know- 
Owen readily assented to a proposition so much in his own way, and our 

orator proceeded. 

" These Hieiands of ours, as we oa' thfim, gentlemen, ara but a wild kind 
of warld by themsells, full of heights and howes, woods, caverns, lochs, 
irivers, and mountains, that it wad nre the very deevil's wings to flee to the 
tap o' them. And in this country, and in the isles, whilk are little better, 
or, to speak the truth, rather waur than the mainland, there are about twa 
hundred and thirty parochines, including the Orkneys, where, whether thay 
speak Gaelic or no I wotna, but thay are an uucivilized people. Wow, sirs, 
I sal! baud ilk paroohine at the moderate estimate of eight hunder exami- 
nable persons, deducting children under nine years of age, and then add- 
ing one-flflii to stand for bairns of nine years auld, and nnder, the whole 
population will reach to the sum of — let na add one-fifth to 800 to be the 

multiplier, and 230 being the multiplicand" 

" Wie product," said Mr. Owan, who entered delightedly into these sta- 
tistics of Mr. Jarvie, "wiU be 230,000." 

"Bight, sir — perfectly right; and the military array of this Hielaod 
country, were a' the men-folk between aughteen and fifty-sis brought out 
that could bear arms, oonldna come weel short of flfty-seven thousand fire 
hundred men. Now, sir, it's a sad and awfu' truth, that there ia neither 
wark, nor the vary fashion nor appearance of wark, for the tae half of thae 
pnir creatures ; toat is to say, that the agriculture, the pasturage, the fish- 
eries, and every species of honest industry about the country, cannot employ 
the one moiety of the population, let them work as laaily as Ihey lite, and 
they do work as if a pleugh or a, spade burnt their fingers. Aweel, sir, this 

moie^ of unemployed bodies, amounting to " 

"To one hundred and fifteen, thousand souls," said Owen, " being tha 
half of the above product," 

"Ye hae't, Maiater Owen — ye hfl«'t — whereof there may be twenty- 
eight tiionsand seven hundred able-bodied rfllies fit ti 
do beai" arras, and will touch or look at nae nonest meat 
if they could get it — which, lack-a-dayl, they cannot." 

" But is it possible," said I, " Mr. Jarvie, that this can be a just picture 
of so large a portion of the island of Britmn?" 

" Sir, I'll make it as plain as Peter Paslej's pikestaff, I will allow that 
ilk paroohine, on an average, employs fifty ploughs, whilk is a great pro- 
portion in sic miserable soil as thae creatures hae to labour, and fliat there 
may ba pasture enough for plaigh-horses, and owsen, and forty or fifty 
'cows ; now, to take care o" the tSeughs and cattle, we'ao allow seventy-five 
families of sii lives in ilk family, and we'so add fifty mair to make even 
numbers, and ye hae five hundrad souls, the tae_ half o' tho population, 
employed and maintdned in a sort o' feshion, wi' some chance of sour- 
milk and crowdie ; but I wad be glad to ken what the other five hunder ara 

"In the name of God!" said I, "what rfo they do, Mr. Jarvie? It makes 
me shudder to think of their situation." 

I " Sir," replied the Bailie, "ye wad maybe shudder mair if ye were living 
near-hand them. Tor, admitting that the tae half of them may make some 
littie thing for themsells honestly in the Lowlands by shearing in harat, 
dcuving, hay-making, and the like ; ye hae still mopy hundreds and" thou- 
sands o' lang-lcgged Hieland gillies that will neither work nor want, and 
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maun gang thiggiDg and sorning^ about on tieir acquaintance, or live by 
doing the laird's bidding, be't right or be't wrang. And m»ir especially, 
moa J hundreds o' them come down to the borders of the low country, whero 
there's gear to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, and the like 
depredations^ a thing deplorable in ony Ohnetian counfryt^the mair 
especialty, that they tSte prida in it, and reckon driving a spreagb (whUk 
U, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte) a gallant, manly action, and 
mair befitting of pretlyf men (as sic reivers ■will ca' themsells) than to win 
a day's wage by ony honest thrift. And the lairds are as bad ae the loons; 
for if they dinna bid them gae reive and harry, the deil a bit they foi4)id 
them ; and they shelter them, or let them shelter themsells, in their woods, 
and mountains, and strongholds, whenever the thing's dime. And every 
ane o' them will maintain as mony o' his ane name, or his clan, as we say, 
as he can rap and rend means for ; or, whilk's the same thing, as mony aa 
can in ony fashion, fair or foul, mwntain themsells — and there they are 
wi' gun and pistol, dirk and dourlach, ready to disturb the peace o' the 
country whenever lie laird likes ; and that's flie grievance of the Hielands, 
whilk are, and hae been for this thousand years by-past, a bike o' the maist 
lawless unchristian limmers that ever disturbed a douce, quiet, God-fearing 
neighbourhood, like this o' ours in the west here," 

"And this kinsman of yours, and friend of mine, is he one of those ^at 
proprietors who maintain th.a_ household troops you speak of?" I enquired. 

" Na, na," said Bailie Jarvie ; " he's nane o' your great grandees o" chiefs, 
as they ca' them, neither. Though he is weel bom, and lineally descended 
frae auld Glenstrae — I ken his lineage — indeed he is a near kinsman, and, 
as I said, of gude gentle Hieland blude, though ^e may think weel that I 
care little about that nonsense — it's a' moonshme in water — waste threads 
and thrums, as we say — Bat I could show ye letters frae his father, that was 
the third aff Glenstrae, to my father Deacon Jarvie (peace be wi' his mem- 
ory 1) beginning. Dear Deacon, and ending. Tour loving kinsman to com- 
mand, — they are amaist a' about borrowed siller, aae the gude deacon, 
that's dead and gane, keepit them aa documents and ovidents- — He was a 
carefu' man." 

" But if he is not," I resumed, " one of their chiefs or patriarchal leaders, 
whom I have heard my father talk of, this kinsman of yours has, at ieasl^ 
much to say in the Highlands, I presume!" 

"Ye may say that — nae name better ken'd between the Lennos and 
Breadalbaae. Robin was anes a weel-doing, pMns-takiag drover, as ye wad 
see amang t-en thousand — It was a pleasure to see him in his belted plnid 
and brogues, wi' his target at his back, and claymore and dirk at his belt, 
following a hundred Higaland slots, and a dozen o' the gillies, aa rough and 
ragged aa the beasts they drave. And he was baifh civil and just in his 
dealings ; and if he thought his chapman had made a hard bargain, he wad 
gio him a luck-penny to Qie mends. I hae ken'd him gie back uve shillings 
cut o' the pund sterling." , 

" Twenty-five per cent," said Owen — "a heavy discount." 

" He wad gie tt though, sir, as I tell ye ; mair especially if he thought 
the buyer was a puir man, and couldna stand by a loss. But the times cam 
hard, and Bob was venturesome. It wasna my faut — itwasna my faufc ; 
—I aye told him o't — And the creditors, mair especially 
irs o' his, grippit to his living and land; and they say 

_.__ . .. .8 turned out o' the house to the hUl-side, and sair misguided to 

the boot. Shamefu' ! shamefu' 1 — I am a peaoefu' man and a magistrate, 
but if ony ane had guided sae muckle aa my ' servant quean, Mattie, as it's 
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like they guided Rot's wife, I think it suld hae set tlie shabUe* tliat mj 
father ^e deacon had at.Bothwell Brig a-walkiog again. WeeJ, Rob cam 
liame, and fand desolation, God pity u8 ! where le left plenty ; he looked 
e&st, yt^st, south, north, and saw neither hauld noihope — neither beild nor 
shelter ; ea« he e'en pu'd the bonnet ower his brow, belted the broadsword 
to hia side, took to the brae-side, and became a broken-man."t 

The voice of the good citisen was broken by his contending feelings. He 
obviously, while he professed to contemn the pedigree of his Highland kins- 
man, attached a secret feeling of consequence to the connexion, and he 
spoke of his friend in his prosperity with an overflow of affection, which 
deepened his sympathy for his misfortunes, and his regret for their con- 
sequences. 

" Thus tempted and urged by despair," said T, seeing Mr. Jarvie did not 

Sroceed in his narrative, "I suppose your kinsman became one of those 
epredatora you have described ta us? 

" No saebad as that," said the Glaswegian, — "no a'thegiiherand outright 
sae bad as that; but he became a levier of blaek-mail, wider and farther 
than ever it was raised in our day, a' through the Lennos and Menteith, 
and up to the gates o' Sterling Castle." 

"Black-mail? — I do not understand the phrase," I remarked 
" Ou, ye see, Rob soon gathered an unco' band o' blue-bonnets at hia 
back, for he conies o' a rough name when he's kent by his am, and a name 
that's held its ain for mony a lang year, baith again king and parliament, 
and kirk too, for aught I Icen — an anld and honourable name, for as sair as 
it has been worried and hadden down and oppressed. My mother was a 
MacGregor — I carenawha kens it — And Rob had soon a gallant band ; and 



,£1 it grieved him (he s^d) to see sic hersMp and waste and depredation 
he south o' the Hieland line, why, if ony neritor or fanner wad pay h 
four panda Scots out of each hundred punds of valued rent, whilk vi 



doubtless a moderate consideration, Rob engaged to keep them scaithles , 
let them send to him if they lost sao muckle as a single cloot by thieving, 
and Rob engaged to get them again, or pay the value — and he aye keepit 
his word — Icanna deny but he keopit his word — a' men allow Rob keeps 
his word." 

" This is a very singular contract of assurance," said Mr. Owen. 

"It's clean again our statute law, that must be owned," said Jarvie; 
" clean again law ; the levying and the paying black-mail are baith punish- 
able : but if the law canna protect my bam and byre, whatfor suld I no 
eng^e wi' a Hieland gentleman that can? — answer me that" 

" But," said I, " Mr, Jarvie, is this contract of black-mail, as you call it^' 
completely voluntary on the part of the landlord or farmer who pays the 
insurance f or what usuaUy happens, in case any one refuses payment of 
this tribute ?" 

" Aha, lad I" said the Bailie, laughing, and putting his finger to his noae, 
" ye think ye hae me there. Troth, I wad advise ony friends o' mine to gree 
wi' Bob ; ior, watch as they like, and do what they like, they are sair apt 
to be harried } when the lang nights come on. Some o' the Grahame and 
Cohoon gentry stood out; but what then? — they lost their haill stock the 
tirst win^r; sae maist folks now think it best to come into Rob's terms. 
He's easy wi" a' body that will be easy wi' him ; but if ye thraw him, ye 
had better thraw the deevU." 

" And by his esploits in these vocations," I continued, " I suppose he has 
rendered himself amenable to the laws of the country?" 

"Amenable? — ye may say that; his craig wad ken the weight o' his 
hurdies if they could get hand o' Rob. But he has gude friends amang the 
grit folks ; and I could toll ye o' ae grit femily that keeps him up as fer as 
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they decently can, to be a thorn in lie aide of anuthar. And then he's sic 
nn auld-farfan lang-headed ohield as never took up the trade o' oateran in 
our time ; mony a daft reilc he has played — mair than wad fill a book, and 
a queer ane it wad be — as gude as Robin Hood, or William Wallace — a.' fu' 
o' Tenturesome deeds and eacapes, sic as folk tell ower at a winter-ingle in 
the dafl days. It's a queer thing o' me, gentlemen, that am a roan o' peace 
mjaell, and a peacefu' man's eon — for the deacon my fother quarrelled wi* 
rane out o' the town-council — it's a queer thing, I say, but I think the Hie- ■ 
land blude o' me warms at thae daft tales, and whiles I like better to hear 
thom than a word o' profit, gude forgie me I But they are Tanilies — smfu' 
vanities — and, moreover, again the statute law — again the statute and gospel 

I now followed up my investigation, by inquiring what means of influ- 
ence this Mr. Robert Campbell could possibly possess over my affairs, or 
those of my father. 

"Why, ye are to understand," said Mr. Jarvie, in a very subdued tone — 
" I speak amang friends, and under the rose — 'Ye are to understand, that 
the Hiolands hae been keopit quiet since the year aughty-nine — that was 
Killiecrankie year. But how hae the^ been Ueepit quiet, think ye? By 
siller, Mr. Owen — by siller, Mr. Osbaldistone. King William caused Bread- 
albane distribute twenty thousand gude punds sterling amang tJiem, and 
it's said the auld Hielaad Earl keepit a lang lug o't m his ain sporran. 
And then Queen Anne, that's dead, gae the chiefs bits o' pensions, sae they 
had wherewith to support their gillies and oaterane that work nae work, as 
I said afore ; and they lay by quiet eneugh, saTing some spreagherie on the 
Lowlands, whilk is their use and wont, and some oattiug o' thrapples amang 
themsells, that nae civilized body kens or cares onything anent. Weol, but 
tiiere's a new warld oome up wi' this King George {I say, God bless him, 
for ane) — there's neither like to be siller nor pensions gaun amang them ; 
thej haena the means o' mainteening the clans that eat them up, as ye may 
guess frae what I said before ; their credit's gane in the Lowlands ; and a 
man that can whistle ye up a thousand or feifteen hundred linking lads to 
do his will, wad hardly get fifly punds on his band at the Cross o' Glasgow 
—This canna stand lang — there will be an outbreak for the Stuarts— there 
wiU be an outbreak — they will come down on the Low country like a flood, 
as they did in the waefu' wars o' Wo^trose, and that will be seen and heard 
tell o' ere a twalmonth gangs round." 

" Yet still," I said, " I do not see how this concerns Mr. Campbell, much 
less my father's affairs." 

" Rob can levy five hundred men, sir, and therefore war suld concern 
him as muckle as maist folk," replied the Bailie ; " for it is a faculty that 
is far less profitable in time o' peace. Then, fo tell ye the truth, I doubt 
ho has been the prime agent between some o' our Hielond chiefs and the 
gentlemen in the north o' England. We a' heard o' the public money that 
w'as ta,en frae the ohield Morr^iS somewhere about the fit o' Cheviot by Rob 
iind ane o' the Osbaldistone lads ; and, to tell je the truth, word gaed that 
it was yourselli Mr. Prancis, — and sorry was I that your father's son suld 
haa taen to sic practjces — Na, ye needna say a word about it — I see weet I 
was mistaec ; but I wad believe onything o' a stage-player, whilk I con- 
cluded ye to be. But now, I doubtna, it has been Raehleigh himsell or 
some OMer o' your cousins — they are a' tarr'd wi' the same stick — rank 



papers lawfti' pnze. And the creature Morris is sic a cowardly caitiff, that 
to this hour he dauMa say that it was Rob took the portmanteau aff him ; 
and troth's he right, for your custom-house and excise cattle are ill liket on 
a' sides, and Rob might get a baek-handed lick at him, before the Board, 
as they oa't, could hSp him," 
Vol. IIL— 13. a 
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" I havB long suspected tJiia, Mi.-. Javyle," said I, " and perfcotlj agree 
with YOU. But aa to my father's affairs"-^— 

"Suspected it?— it's certain— it's certain— I ken them that saw some ot 
ttia papers that were taen aff Morris— it's needless to say where. iSut to 
Touf father's affairs— Ya maun think that in thae twenty years by-gane, 
some o' the Hieland lairda and chiefe hae oorae to some sma sense o their 
mn interest— your fether and others hae bought tlie woods of Glen-Disseries, 
Glen-Kissoch, Tober-na-Kippoch, and mouy mair besides, and your fatlier s 
house has granted large hiEs in payment,— and as the credit o' Oshaldistone 
and Treaham was gude— for I'll say before Mr. Owen's face as I wad behind 
his hack, that, bating misfortunes o' the Lord's sending, nae men could be 
mair honourable in business- the ffielaad gentlemen, holders o thM bills, 
hae found credit in Glasgow and Edinburgh— (I might amaist say in Ulaa- 
eow whoUy, for it's little the pridefu' Edinburgh folk do in real business)— 
for all, or the greater part of the contents o' thae biUa. So ttiat— Alia 1 
d'ye see me now?" ■ a .n 

I confessed I could not quite follow his drift. 

"Why" said he, " if these bills are not paid, the Glasgow merchant 
comes on the Hieland Iwrds, whao hae deil a boddle o' aiUer, and will like 
iU to spew up what ia item a' spentr-They will turn desperate- five hun- 
dred -mil rise that might hae sitten atharae— the deilwill gae ower Joct 
Wabster— and the stopping of your father's house will hasten the outbreak 
that's been sae lang biding us.' ... , - b .. 

"You think, then," said I, surprised at this singular view ot the case, 
" that Bashleigh Oshaldistone has done this injury to my father, merely to 
accelerate a rising in the Highlands, hy distressing the gentlemen to wham 
these bills were oridnally granted?" _ ,, r, , u- t 

"Doubtleas— doubtless— It has been one main reason, Mr. Oshaldistone. 
I doubtna but what the ready money he carried off wi him mi^t^ Be 
another. But that makes comparatively but a sma' part o your lather 9 loss, 
though it might make the maist part o'^Rashleigh's direct gain. Ihe assets 
he carried off are of nae mair use to him than ff he were to light his pipe 
wi' them. He tried if MacVittie and Co. wad gie him siller on them— that 
I ken hy Andro Wylie-but they were ower auld cats to draw tiat strae 
afore them— thoy keepit aff, and gae feir words. Bashleigh Oshaldistone is 
better ken'd than ti'usted k Glasgow, fw he was here about some jaoobitical 
papistical troking in seventeen hundred and seven, and^ left debt ahint him. 
ill na— he canna pit aff the paper here ; folk will misdoubt him how he 
came by it. Na, na^he'U hae the slnff safe at soma o' their haulda m the 
Hiclands, and I daur say my cousin Eob could get at it gin he liked. 

'■ Bot would he be disposed ti) serve us in this pinch, Mr. Jarvie ? aaid 1. 
" You have described him as an agent of the Jacobite party, and deeply con- 
nected in their intrigues : will he be disposed for mj sake, or, it you please, 
for the sake of justice, to make an act of restitution, which, supposing it in 
his power, would, according to your view of the case, materially interfere 
with their plans ?" j„ i,ir.,i 

" I canna preceesely speak to that : the grandees among them are doubtttt 
o'Rob, and he's doubtfu' o' them- and he's been weel friended m (Jie 
Argyle family, wha stand for the preaent model of government. It he 
wasfreed o' his homings and captions, ho wad rather be on Argyle a side 
than he wad be on Breadalbane's, for there's auld ill-will between the 
Breadalbane family and his kin and name. The truth is, tliat Kob is 
for his ain hand, as Henry Wynd fenght*— he'll take the side that suite him 
beat; if the deil was lair d, Rob wad be for being tenant ; and ye c^na blame 
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him, piiir fallow, considering his circumstances. But there's ae thing aair 
again ye— ikib has a grey meav in hia stable at hame." 

" A grey mare ?" eaid I. " What is that to the purpose ?" 

"The wife, man — the wife, — an awfu' wife ahe is. She downa bide the 
sight o' ft kindly Suot, if he come frae the Lowlands, far lees of an Inglisher, 
and she'li be keen for a' that can set up King James, and ding dowa King 
George." 

" It is very singular," I replied, " that the mercantile transactions of 
London citizens should become involved with revolutions and rebellions." 

" Nut at a', man — not at a'," returned Mr. Jaryie; " that's a' your silly 
jireludications, I read whiles in the lang dark nights, and I hae read in 
Baker's Chronicle that the merohante o" London oouIdgartheBankof Genoa 
break their promise to advance a mighty sum to the iGng of Spain, whereby 
the Failing irt the Grand Spanish Armada was put aff for a haill year — What 
think you of that, sir?" 

" That the merchants did their country golden service, which ought to bo 
honourably remembered in our histories." 

" I think sae too ; and IJiey wad do weelj and dcserre woel baith o' the 
state and o' humanity, that wad save three or four honest Hieland gentlemen, 
frne loiiping heads ower heels into destruction, wi' a' their puir aaokless * 
followers, just beoause liey oanna pay back the siller they had reason to 
count upon as their ain — and save your father's credit — and my ain gude 
ailier that Osbaldiatone and Tresham awes me into the bargain. I aay, if 
ane could manage a' this, I think it suld be done and said unto him, even 
if he were a puir ca'-the-ahuttle body, as unto one whom the king deligbteth 
to honour." 

" 1 cannot pretend to eatiniate the extent of public gratitude," I replied ; 
"but our own thankfulness, Mr. Jarvie, would be commensurate with the 
estent of the obligation." 

"Which," added Mr. Owen, "we would endeavour to balance with, a-jjer 
contra, the instant our Mr. Oabaldistone returns from Holland." 

"I doubtna — I doubtna — he is a very worthy gentleman, and a sponsible, 
and wi' some o' my lights might do muokle business in Scotiand — Weel, 
air, if these asseia could be redeemed out o' the hands o' the Philistines, 
thoy are gude paper — they are the right stuff when they are in the right 
hands, and that a yours, Mr. Owen. And I'se find ye three men in Glasgow, 
for as little as ye may think o' us, Mr. Owen, — that's Sandie Steenson in 
the Trade's-Land, and John Pirie in Candleriggs, and another that aall be 
nameless at this present, sail advance what soums are sufficient to secure 
the credit of your house, and seek uae better security." 

Owen's eyes sparkled at this prospect of extrication ; but his countenance 
instantiy fell on recollecting how improbable it vras that the n 
assets, as he technically called then 

" Dinna despair, sir — dinna despair," said Mr. Jarvie; "Ihaetaensae 
muckle concern wi' your affairs already, that it maun een be ower shoon 
ower boots wi' we now. I am just iike my father the deacon djraise be wi' 
him I) I canua meddle wi' a fi'iond's business, but I aye end wi' making it 
my ain — Sae, I'll een pit on my boot« the mom, and be jogging ower 
Drymen-Muiv wi' Mr. Frank here ; and if I canna mak Eob hear reason, 
and his wife too, I dinna ken wha can — I hae been a kind freend to them 
afore now, to aaynaething o' ower-looking him last night, when naming his 
name wad hae cost him his life — I'll be hearing o' this in the council 
maybe frae Bailie Grahame, and Ma«Vittie, and some o' them. Thej hae 
coost up my kindred to Bob to me already — set up fleir nashgabs! I 
tauld them I wad vindicate nae man's faults; but set apart what he had 
done again the law o' the country, and the hership o' the Lennox, and tho 
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misfortuno o' eomo folk losing life hj him, lie was an honoater man than 
Btude on ony o' their ahankB— And whatibr enld I mind their clavera? 
If Kob is an outlaw, to himsell be it ^aid — there is nae laws now ahont 
reset of interroinmuned persons, as iJiere was in the ill times o' the laat 
Stuarts — I trow I hae a Scotoh tongue in my head — if they speak, I'eo 
Buflwer." 

It was with great pleasure that I saw the Bailie graduallj^ Burmcoint the 
harriers of caution, under the united influence of public spirit and good- 
natured interest in our affair?, together with his natural wish to avoid loss 
and acquire gain, and not a little harmless vanity. Through the combined 
. operatjon of these motjves, he at length arrived at the doughty resolution 
of taking the field in person, to aid in the recovery of my father's property. 
His whole information led me to believe, that if the papers were in posses- 
eion of this Highland adventurer, it might be possible to induce nim to 
snrrender what he could not keep with any ^ros^ect of personal advanti^ ; 
and I was conscious that the presence of his kinsman was likely to have 
considerable weight with him, I therefore cheerfiilSy acquiesced in Mr. 
Jarvie's proposal that we should s^t out early nest morning. 

That honest gentleman was indeed as viTaoious and alert in preparing to 
oatryhis purpose into execution, as he had been slow and cautious in formmg 
it. He roared to Matl»e to " air his trot-cosey, t« have his jackboots greased 
and set before the kitchen-fire all night, and to see that his beast be corned, 
and a' his riding- gear in order." Having agreed to meet him at five o'clock 
nest morning, and having settled that Owen, whose presence conld be of no 
use to us upon this expedition, should await our return at Glasgow, we 
t«ok a kind farewell of this unexpectedly zealous friend. I instaUed Owen 
in an apartment in my lodgings, contiguous to my own, and, giving orders 
to Andrew Fairservioe to attend me nest morning at the hour appointed, 
I retired to rest with better hopes than it had lately been my fortune to 
entertain. 
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It waa in the bracing atmosphere of a harvest morning, that I met by 
appointment Fairservice, with the horses, at the door of Mr. Jarvie's house, 
which was but little spaoe distant from Mrs. Flyter's hotel. The first 
matter which oanght my.attention was, that whatever were the deficiencies 
of the pony which Mr. lairserviee's legal adviser. Clerk Toutbope, gene- 
rously bestowed upon him in exchange Tor Thorneliffs mare, he had con- 
trived to part with it, and procure in its stead an snimal with so curious 
and eompRto a lameness, that it seemed only to make use of thfee legs for 
the purpose of progression, while the fourth appeared as if meant to be 
flourished in the mr by way of accompaniment, " What do you mean by 
brin^g such a creature as' that here, sir? and where is the pony you rode 
to Glasgow upon ?". were my very natural and impatient inquiries. 

" I sell't it, sir. It was a slink beast, and wad hae oaten its head aff, 
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standing at Luokio Flytet's at liyerj. And I ha« bought this on your 
honour's account. It's a grand bargain — Boat but a puud sterling the foot 
— that's four a'thegither. The stnughalt will gae aff when it^ gaen '^■" 
miie ; it's a weel-ken'd ganger ; they call it Souple Tam." ^ 

" Od my soul, sir," said f, " jou will never rest till niy supple-jaek and 
your shoiuders become aoqaaiuted. If you do not go instantly and procure 
the other brute, you shall pay the penalty of your ingenuity." 

Andrew, notwithstanding my threats, continued to battle the point, as he 
Maid it would cost him a guinea of rue-bargain to the man who had bought 
his pony, before he could get it back again. Like a true Bngliahraan, 
though sensible I wae dupea by the rascal, I was about to pay his exaction 
rather than lose time, when forth sallied Mr. Jarvie, cloaked, mantled, 
hooded, and booted, as if for a Siberian winter, while two appreutices, under 
the immediate direction of Matde, lad forth the decent amblmg steed which 
hiid the honour on such occasions t« support the person of the Glasgow 
magistrate. Ere he "clombe to the saddle," an expression more desorintive 
of the Bailie's mode of mounting than that of the knights-errant to whom 
Spenser applies it, he inquired the cause of the dispute betwixt my servant 
and me. Having learned the nature of honest Andrew's manoeuvre, he 
instantly out short all debate, by pronouncing,. that if Fairserviee did not 
forthwith return the three-legged palfrey, and produce the more useful 
quadruped which he had discarded, he would send him to prison, and 
amerce him in half his wages. " Mr. OsbaliHstone," smd he, " contracted 
for the service of both your horse and you — twa brutes at ance — ye uncon- 
scionable rascal 1 — but I'se look weel after you dnring this journey." 

" It will be nonsense fining me," said Andrew, doughtily, "that hasna a 
grey groat to pay a fine wi' — it's ill taking the breeks aff a Hielandman." 

■' If ye hae nae purse to fine, ye hae flesh tfl pine," replied the Bailie, 
" and I will look weel to ye getting your deserts the tae way or the lither." 

To the commands of itfr. Jarvie, therefore, Andrew was compelled to sub- . 
mit, only muttering between his teeth, " Ower mony maisters, — ower inony 
maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, when every tooth gae her 
a tig." 

Apparently he found no difficulty in getting rid of Supple Tom, and 
recovering possession of his former Bucephalus, for he accomplished the' 
exchange without being many minutes atoent; nor did I hear further of 
his having paid any smart-money for breach of bargain. 

We now set forward, but had not reached the top of the street in which 
Mr. Jarvie dwelt, when a loud hallooing, and breathless call of "Stop, stopi" 
was heard behind us. We stopped accordingly, and were overtaken by Mr. 
Jarvie's two lads, who bore two parting tokens of Mattie's care for her 
master. The first was conveyed in the form of a voluminous silk handker- 
ohief, like the main-sail of one of his own West-Indiamen, which Mrs. 
Mattie particuWly desired ho would put about his neck, and which, thus 
entreated, he added to his other integuments. The second youngster brought 
only a verbal charge (I thought I saw the rogue disposed to laugh as. he de- 
livered it) on the part of the housekeeper, that her master would take care 
of the waters. "Poohl pooh I silly hussy," answered Mr, Jarvie; but 
added, turning to me, "it shows a kind heart though — it shows a kind 
heart in sae young a quean — Mattie's a carefti' lass." So speaking, he 
pricked the sides of his palfrey, and we loft the town without farther inters 
ruption. 

While we paced easily forward, by a road which conducted us norfi^east- 
ward from the town, I had an opportunity to estimate and admire the good 
qualities of my new friend. Although, like my father, he considered com- 
mercial transactions the most important objects of human life, he was not 
wedded to them so as to undervalue more general knowledge. On the con- 
ti-ary, with much oddity and vulgarity of manuer,— with a vanity which be 
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made much more ridiouloua bj diBguiaing it now and then under a tliin veil 
of humility, and devoid as he was of al! the adyantages of a leajTied eduoa^ 
tion, Mr. Jarvie's conversation showed tokens of a shrewd, observing, libe- 
ral, and, to the extent of its opportunities, a well-improved mind. He was 
a good local antiquary, and entertained me, as we passed along, with an 
account of remarliable events whioh had formerly taien place in tiie scenes 
thtough whioh we passed. And as he was well acquainted wilJi the ancient 
history of hie district, he saw with the prospective eye of an enlightened 
patriot, the buds of many of those futiire advanto^a which have only hloa- 
somed and ripened within these few years. I remarked also, and wiUi great 

Eleasure, that although a keen Scotchman, and abundantly zealous for the 
onour of his country, be was disposed to think liberally of the sister king- 
dom. When Andrew Faireetvice {whom, by the way, the Bailie could not 
abide) chose to impute the accident of one of the horses casting his shoe to 
the deteriorating influence of the Union, he incurred a severe rebuke from 
Mr. Jarvie. 

■' Whisht, air I— whisht 1 it's ill-scraped tongues like yoiu-s, that make mis- 
chief atween neighbonrhoods and nations. There's naething sac gude on 
this side o' time hut it might hae been better, and that may be said o' the 
Union. Nane were keener against it than the Glasgow folk, wi' their rab- 
blings and their risings, and their mobs, as they oa' them now-a-d^a. But 
it's an ill wind blaws naebodygude — Let ilka one roose the ford as they 
gjii it — I say, Let Glasgow flourish I whilk is judiciously and elegantly 
putten round the town's arms, by way of by-word. — Now, since St. Mungo 
oatched herrings in the Clyde, what was ever like to gar us flourish like the 
sugar and tobacco trade! Will onybody tell me that, and grumble at the 
treaty that opened us a road west-awa' yonder !" 

Andrew Isuraervice was far from acquiescing in these arguments of 
espedienoe, and even ventured to enter a grumbling protest, "That it was 
an unco change to bae Scotland's laws made in England ; and that, for his 
share, he wadna for a' the herring-barrels in Glasgow, and a' the tobacco- 
casks to boot, hae gien up the riding o' the Scots Parliament, or sent awa' 
. our crown, and our sword, and our sceptre, and Mons Meg^ to be keepit 
by thae English pock-puddings in the 'Tower o' Lunnon. What wad Sir 
William l^s.llace, or auld Dai-ie Lindsay, hoe s^d to the Union, or them 
that mode it?" 

The road whioh we travelled, while diyeiting the way with these discus- 
sions, had become wild aad open, as soon as we had left Glasgow a mile or 
two behind us, and was growing more dreary as we advanced. Huge con- 
tinuous heaths spread before, behind, and around us, in hopeless barrenness 
— now level and interspersed with swamps, green with treacherous verdure, 
or sable with turf, or, as they call them in Scotland, peat-boga, — and now' 
swelling into huge heavy ascents, whioh wanted the dignity and form of 
hills, while they were still more toilsome to the passenger. There were 
neither trees nor bushes to relieve the ej-e from the russet livery of absolute 
sterility. The very heath was of that stinted imperfect kind which has little 
or no flower, and affords the coarsest and meanest covering, which, aa far as 
my experience enables me to judge, mother Earth is ever arrayed in. Living 
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tiling we saw none, eseept oceasionally a few stragding sheep of a strange 
(liversity of colours, as black, liiuiBh, and orange. The sable 'hue predom- 
inated, however, in their faces and legs. The very bi d m 1 t h in 
these wastes, and no wonder, since they had an easy m th d f p ng 
from liiem; — at least I only heard the monotonons and pi t n of 
the lapwing and tie curlew, which my companions de m t d th p as- 
weep and whaup. 

At dinner, however, which we took about noon, at a m t m bl le- 
housa, we had the good fortune to find that these tiresom re m rs f the 
morass were not the only inhabitants of the moors. Th s dw f tuld ua, ' 
that " the gudeman had been at the hill -," and well for us fliat he had been 
BO, for we enjoyed the produce of his chasse in the shape of some broiled 
moor game, — a dish which gallantly eked out the ewe-milk cheese, dried 
salmon, and oaten bread, being all besides that the house afforded. Some 
very indifferent two-penny ale, and a glass of excellent brandy, crowned our 
repast; and as our horses had, in the meantime, discussed their corn, we 
resumed our journey with renovated vigour. 

I had need' of all the spirits a good dinner could give, to resist the dejec- 
tion which crept insensibly on my mind, when I combined the strange 
nncertainty of my errand with the disconsolate aspect of the country through 
which it was leading me. Oar road continued to be, if possible, more waste 
and wild than that we had travelled in the forenoon. The few miserable 
hovels that showed some marks of hnman habitation, were now of still rarer 
occurrence ; and at length, as we began to ascend an interrupted swell of 
moor-land, they totally disappeared. The only eKercise which my imagina- 
tion received was, when some particular tarn of the road gave us a partial 
view, to the left, of a large assemblage of dark-blue monntains stretching to 
the north and north-wesC which promised to inoludewithin their recesses, a' . 
counta^ as wild perhaps, but certainly differing greatly in point of interest, 
from that which we now travelled. The peaks of this screen of rttountains 
were as wildly varied and distinguished, as the hills which we had seen on 
the right were tame and lumpish ; and while I gaaed on this Alpine region, 
I felt a longing to explore its recesses, though accompanied with toil and 
danger, siroilar to that which a sailor feels when he wishes for the risks 
and animation of a battle or a gale, in exchange for the insuypor'able mono- 
tony of a protracted calm. I made various inquiries of my friend Mr. Jarvie, 
respecting the names and positions of these remarkable mountains; but it 
was a subject on which he had no information, or did not choose tabp com- 
municative. " They're the Hieland bills — the Hieland hills — Ye'llseeand 
hear eneugh about them before ye see Glasgow Cross again — I downa lOok at 
them — I never see them but they gar me grew. It's no for fear— 7 no for 
fear, but just for grief, for the puir blinded half-starved creatures that 
inhabit them — But say nae mair about it — it's ill speaking 0' Hielandmen 
Rae near the line. I hae ken'd mony rla honest man wad na hae ventured 
this length without he had made his last will and testament — Mattie had 
ill-will to see me set awa on this ride, and grat awee, the sillie tawpie ; but 
it's nae mair ferlie Ifl see a woman greet than to see a goose gang barefit," 

I next attempted to lead the discourse on the character and history of the 
person whom we were going to visit ; but on this ibpic' Mr. Jarvie was 
totally inaccessible, owing perhaps in part to the attendance of Mr. Andrew 
Paireervice, who chose to keep so dose in our rear that his ears could not 
fail to catoh every word which was spoken, while his tongue assumed the 
freedom of mingling in our conversation as often as he saw an opportunity. 
For this he occasionally incurred Mr. Jarvie's reproof. 

" Keep back, sir, as best seta ye," said the Bailie, as Andrew pressed for- 
ward to catch the answer to some question I had asked about Campbell ; — 
" ye wad fain ride the fore-horse, an ye wist how. — That chield's aye for 
being out 0' the cheese-fat he was moulded in. — Now, as for your questions. 
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Mr, OabaldUtone, now that opioid's out of eaiyshot, I'll just tell ye it's free 
to you to Hpeer, and it's fi'ee to me to amawer, or no — Glade I canna say 
muckle o' Rob, puir chield ; ill I winna say o' him, for, forty that he's wr 
cousin, we're coming near his ain country, and there may he ane o' his gil- 
lies ahint every whin-hush, for what I ken — And if ye'Q be guided by my 
advice, the less ye speak about him, or where we are going, or what we are 
gaun to do, we'll be the miur likely to speed ua in our errand. For it's like 
we may fa' in wi' some o' his tinfreenda — there are e'en owermony o' them 
about— -and hia bonnet sits even on his brow yet for a' that; but I doubt 
they'll be upsides wi' Rob at the last — air day or late day, the fox's hide 
finds aye the flaying knife." 

"I will, certamly," I replied, "be entirely guided by your experience." 

" Right, Mr. Oabaldistone — right. But I maun speak to this gabbling 

skvte too, for bairns and fules speak at the Cross what they hear at the ingle 
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" Here is for the dog," said Andrew, coming up sulkily. 

" I'll ^e you dog's wages, ye rascal, if ye dinna attend to what I say t'ye 
— We are gaun into the Hieuinds a bit" 

" I judged as muckle," said Andrew. 

" Baud your peace, ye knave, and hear what I have to say till ye — We 
are gaun a hit into the Hielands" 

"Te tauid me safl already," replied the incorrigible Andrew. 

" I'll break your head," s«d the Bailie, rising in wrath, " if ye dinna 
baud your tongue." 

" A hadden tongue," replied Andrew, " makes a slabbered mouth." 

It was now necessary I should interfere, which I did by ooramanding 
Andrew, with an authoritative tone, to bo silent at his peril. 

" I am siiont," said Andrew. " I'se do a' your lawfu' bidding without a 
nay-say. My puir mither used aye to tell me. 



Sae ye n>ay e'en speak as lang as ye like, baith the tane and the tither o' 
you, for Andrew.' 

Mr. Jarvie took the advantage of his stopping after quoting the above 
proverb, to give him the requisite instructions. 

" Now, sir, it's as muckle aa your life's worth-*- that wad be dear o' little 
siller, to be sure — but it is as muckle as a' our Uvea are worth, if ye dinna 
mind what I say to ye. In. this public whar we are gaun to, and whar it 
is like we may nae to stay a' night, men o' a' clans and kindred — Hieland 
and Lawland — tak up their quarters — And whiles there are mair dravm 
dirks than open Bibles amang them, when the usquebaugh gets uppermost. 
See ye neither meddle nor mat, nor gie nae offence wi' that olaverlng tongue 
o' yours, but keep a oalm sough, and let ilka cook flght his ain batUe." 

"Muckle needs to toll me that," said Andrew, contemptuously, "as if I 
had never Seeil a Hielandman before, and ken'd nae how to manage them. 
Nae man alive can ciiitle up Donald bettor than mysel! — I hae bought wi' 
them, sauld wi' them, eaten wi' them, drucken wi' them"— 

" Did ye ever flght wi' them ?" said Mr. Jarvie. 

'* Nft, na," answered Andrew, " I took care o' that : it wad ill hae set me, 
that am an artist and half a scholar to my trade, to be fighting amang a 
wheen kilted loons that dinna ken the name o' a single herb or flower in 
braid Seota, let abee in the Latin tongue." 

" Then," aiud Mr. Jarvie, " as ye wad keep either your tongue in yourj 
mouth, or your Jugs in your head (and ye might miss them, for as saucy' 
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members as tliey are), I charge ye to say nae word, gude or bad, that ve 
csD weel gefc by, to onybody that may be in the Clachan. And ye'll BpeeiaUy 
understand that ye're no to be bleeaine and blaafiiig about your master'a 
name and mine, or saying that this is Mr. Eailie Nieol Jarvie o' the Saut- 
Market, Bon o' the worthy Deacon Nicol Jarvie, that a' body has heard 
about ; and this is Mr. Frank Oabaldistone, son of tbe managing partner 
of the great house of Osbaldiatone and Treaham, in the City," 

" Eneuch said," answered Andrew — " eneuch said. What need ye think 
I ivad be speaking about your names for! — I tae aiony things o' mair im- 
poctanoe to speak about, I trow." 

"It's thae very things of importaaoe that I am feared for, ye bletheriDg 
goose ; ye maunna speak ony thing, gude or bad, ^jat ye oan by any posBi- 
bility help." 

" If je dinna think me fit," replied Andrew, in a huff, '' to speak like 
ither folk, em me my wages and my board-wages, and I'se gae back to 
Glasgow — There's sma' sorrow at our parting, as the auld mear said to the 
broken cart." 

Finding Andrew's porterseness again rising to a point whicb threatened 
to occasion me inconvenienoe, I was under the nooeasity of esplaining to 
him, that he might return if he thought proper, but that in that case I 
would not pay him a single forthing for his past serrioes. The arffument 
ad crumenam, as it has Men called by jocular logicians, has weight with 
the greater part of mankind, and Andrew was in fliat particular far from 
!iffocting any trick of singularity. He " drew in his horns," to use the 
Bailie's phrase, on the instant, professed no intention whatever to dis- 
oblige, and a resolution to be guided by my commands, whatever tliey 

Concord being thus happily restored to our small paity, we continued to 
pursue our jpurney. The toad, which had ascended for six or seven English 
miles, began now to descend for about the same space, through a country 
which neither in fertility nor interest could boast any advantage over that 
which we had passed already, and which afforded no variety, unless when 
some tremendous peak of a Highland mountain appeared at a distance. 
"We continued, however, to ride on withoat pause ; and eTen when night 
fell and overshadowed the desolate wilds whicn we traversed, we were, as I 
understood from Mr. Jarvie, still three miles and a bittock distant from tie 
plaoe where we were to spend the night. 
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Thk night was pleasanf, and the moon afforded us good light for our 
journey. Under her rays, the ground over which we passed assumed a 
more intOTOSticg appearance tian during the broad daylight, which disco- 
vered the extent of its wasteaess. The mingled light and shadows gave it 
an interest which natnrally did not belong to it ; and, like the effect of a 
veil flung over a plain woman, irritated our curiosity on a subject which 
had in itself nothing gratifying. 
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The descent, however, still continued, turned, ■winded, left the more opoa 
besithe, and got into steeper ravines, which promised soon to lend as to the 
hanks of some brook or river, and ultimately made good their pi'esage. 
We found ourselves a,t length on the bank of a stream, which rather resem- 
bled one of raj native BngUsh rivers than those I had hitherto seen in Scot- 
land. It was nai'rcw, deep, still, and silent; although the imperfect light, 
as it gleamed op its placid waters, showed also that we were now among 
the luftj mpuntiuns which formed its cradle, " That's the Forth," said the 
Bailie, witii an air of reverence, which Ihave observed the Scotch usually 
pay to their distinguished rivers. The Clyde, the Tweed, tie Forth, the 
Spey, are usually named by those who dwell on their banks with a sort uf 
respeot and pride, and I have known duels occasioned by any word of dls- 

Earagement. I cannot say I have the least quarrel with this sort of harui- 
:ss enthii^asm. I received my friend's oommunicatiou with the impoi'- 
tfl,nee which he seemed to think appertained to it. In fact, I vras not a 
liitle pleased, after so long and duQ a journey, to approach a region which 
promised to engage the ima^nation. My failliful squire, Andrew, did not 
seem to be quite of the same opinion, for he received the solemn informa- 
tion, " That is the Forth," with a " Umph I — an he had said that's the 
public house, it wad hae been mair to the purpose." 

The Forth, however, as iar as the impenect light permitted me to judge, 
seemed to merit the admiration of those who claimed an interest in its 
stream. A beautiful eminence of the most regular round shape, and 
clothed with copsewood of hazels, mountun-ash, and dwarf-oak, intermixed 
with a few mai;nificent old trees, which, rising above the underwood, ex- 
posed Wieir forked and bared branches to the silver moonshine, seemed 
to protect the sources from which tlie river sprung. If I could trust tlie 
tale of my companien, which, while professing t« disbelieve every word of 
it, he told under his breath, andwitJ) an air of something like intimidation, 
this hill, so regularly formed, so richly verdant, and garlanded with such a 
beautiful variety of ancient trees and thriving copsewood, was held by the 
neighbourhood to contiun, within its unseen caverns, the palaces of the 
fairies — a race of airy beings, who formed an intermediate class between 
men and demons, and who, if not positively malignant to humanity, were 
yet to be avoided and feared, on account of their capricious, vindictive, and 
irritable disposition.* 
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"They ca' them," said Mr. Jarvie, in a whisper, "Baoine &7iie, — whilk 
signifies, as I understand, men of peace ; meaning therehv to mate their 

fudewill. And we may e'en as weel ca' them that too, Mr. Osbaldistone, 
ir there's nae gude in epBakmg ill o' lie laird wilhin his lun hounds." 
But he added presently after, on seeing one or two lights whieh twinkled 
before us, " It's deceita o' Satan, after a', and I feama to say it — for we 
are near the majiae now, and yonder are tiie lights ia tie Claolian of Abec- 
foil." _ _ _ - 

I own I was well pleased at the ciroumatance to which Mr. Jarvie alluded ; 
not so much that it set hie tongue at liberty in his opinion, with all safety 
to declare his real sentiments with respect to the Baoine ScMe, or foiries, 
as that it promised some hours' repose to ourselTes and our horsra, of which, 
after a ride of fifty miles and upwards, both stood in some need. 

We crossed the infant Fortii by an old-fasbioned etone bridge, very high 
and very narrow. My conductor, however, informed me, that to get through 
this deep and important stream, and to clear all its tributary dependencies, 
the general pass from the Highlands to the southward lay by what was 
called the Fords of Frew, at all times de^ and difficult of passage, and often 
altogether unfordable. Beneath these fords, there was no pass of general 
resort until so far east as the bridge of Stirling ; so that the river of Forth 
forms a defensible line between the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, 
from its source nearly to the Frith, or inlet of the ocean, in which it termi- 
nates. The subsequent events which we witnessed led me to recall with 
attention what the shrewdness of Bailie Jarvie suggested in his proverbial 
expression, that " Forth bridles the wild Highlandman." 

Abont half a mile's riding, after we crossed the bridge, placed us at the 
door of the public-house, where we were to pass the evening. It was a 
hovel rather worse than better than that in which we had dined ; but its 
little windows were lighted up, voices were heard from within, and all inti- 
mated a prospect of food and shelter, to which we were by no means indif- 
ferent. Andrew was the first to observe that there was a peeled willow- 
wand placed across the half-open door of the little inc. He hung back, 
and advised us not to enter. "For," said Andrew, "some of their chiefs 
and grit men are birline at the usquebaugh in by there, and diona want to 
be disturbed ; and the least we'll get, if we gang raostain in on them, will 
be a broken head, to learn us better havings, rf we dinna come by the length 
of a cauld dirk in our wame, whilk is just as likely." 

I looked at the Bailie, who acknow^ledged, in a whisper, " that the gowk 
had some reason for singing, ance in the year." 

Meantime a staring half-clad wench or two came out of the inn and the 
neighbouring cottages, on hearing the sound of our horses' feet. No one 
bade us welcome, nor did any one offer to take our horses, from whicTi wo 
had alighted ; and to our various inquiries, the hopeless response of " Ha 
niol Sassenach," was the only answer we could extract. The Bailie, how- 
ever, found (in his esiperience) a, way to make them speak English. " If I 
gie ye a baubee," said he to an urchin of about ten years old, with a frag- 
ment of a tattered plaid abont him, " will you understand Sassenach ?" 

"Ay, ay, that will I," replied the brat, in very decent English. 

" Then gang and t«ll your mammy, my man, there's twa Sassenach gen- 
tlemen oome to speak wi' her." 

The landlady presently appeared, with a lighted piece of split fir blazing 
in her hand. The turpentine in this species of torch {which is gonaraliy 
dug from out the turf-bogs) makes it blaie and sparkle readily, so that it is 
often used in the Highlands in lieu of candles. On this occasion such a 
torch illuminated the wild and anxious features of a female, pale, thin, and 
rather above the usual size, whose soiled and ragged dress, though mded 
by a plaid or tartan screen, barely seryed the purposes of decency, and 
certainly not thuso of comfort. Her blao^air, which escaped in uncombed 
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elf-looke from under hor coif, aa -well as the strange and embarrassed look 
with which she regarded us, gave me the idea of a witch disturbed ia the 
midst of her utilawful rites. She plainly refused to admit us into the 
houee. We remonstrated anxiously, and pleaded the length of our journey, 
the sbate of our horses, and tlie certainty that there was not another place 
■where we could be received nearer than Callander, which the Bailie stated 
to he seven Scots miles distant. How many these may exactly amount to 
in English measurement, I have never been able to ascertain, but I think 
the double ratio may be pretty safely taken as a medium computation. 
The obdurate hostess treated our expostulation with contempt. "Better 

Sang farther than fare waur," she said, speaking the Scottish Lowland 
ialeot, and being indeed a native of the Lennox district — " Her house was 
taen up wi' them wadna like" to be intruded on wi' strangers. She didna 
ken wna mair might be there — red-coats, it might be, frae the garrison." 
{These last words she spoke under her breath, and with very strong em- 
phasis.) "The night," she sMd, "was fair abune head — a night amang 
the heather wad caller our bloods — we might sleep in our olaes, aa mony a 
gude blade does in the scabbard — there wasna muckle flowmoss in the 
shaw, if we took up our quarters right, and we might pit up our horses to 
tiie hill, naebody wad say naething against it." 

"But, my good woman," said I, while tie Bwlie groaned and remained 
undecided, " it is sis hours since we dined, and we have not taken a morsel 
since. I am positively dying with hunger, and I have no taste for taking 
up my abode supperless among these mountains of yours. I positively 
must enter; and make the best apology you can to your guests for adding 
a stranger or two to their number. Andrew, you will sue the horses 
put up." 

The Hecate looked at me with surprise, and then ejaculated — " A wilfa' 
man will ha* his way — them that will to Cupar maun to Cupar! — To see 
thae Inelish bell^'gods I he has had ae fu' meal the day already, and he'll 
venture life and liberty, rather than he'll want a het sapper I Bet roaat«d 
beef and pudding on tho opposite side o' the pit o' Tophe^ and an English- 
man will mok a spang at it — But I wash my hands o't — Follow me, sir" 
(to Andrew), " and I'se show ye where to pit the beasts." 

I own I was somewhat dismayed at my landlady's expressions, which 
seemed to be ominous of some approaching danger. I did not, however, 
choose to shrink back after having declared my resolution, and accordingly 
I boldly entered the house ; and i3^er narrowly escaping breaking my shins 
over a turf back and a salting tub, which stood on either side of Sie narrow 
exterior passage, I opened a crazy half-decayed door, constructed not of 
plank, but of wicker, and, followed by the Bailie, entered into the principal 
apartment of this Scottish caravansary. 

The interior presented a view which seemed singular enough to southern 
eyes. The fire, fed with blazing turf and branches of dried wood, blazed 
merrily in the centre ; but the smoke, having no means to escape but through 
a hole in the roof, eddied roand the rafters of the cottage, and hung in sable 
folds at the height of about five feet from the floor. The space beneath was 
kept pretty clear by innumerable currents of air, which rushed towards the 
Are from Uie broken panel of basket-work which served as a door — from 
two square holes, designed as ostensible windows, through one of which was 
thrust a plmd, and throngh the other a tattered greatnsoat — and moreover, 
through various less distinguishable apertures in the walls of the tenement, 
which, being built of round stones and turf, cemented by mud, let in the 
atmosphere at innumerable crevices. 

At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat three men, guests appa^ 
rently, whom it was impossible to regard with indifference. 5\vo were in 
the Highland dress ; the one,-a httle dark-complexioned juan, with a lively, 
quick, and irritable expression of features, wore the trews, or close panta- 
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loona, wove out of a sort of chcquored stocking etuff. The Bailie whispered 
me, that "he behoved to he a man of eomo consoquonoe, for that naebody 
biit their DuinhSwassels woi-e the trews — they wero ill to woavo osaotlj to 
their Highlaaid pleasure." 

The other mountaineer was a very tail, strong man, with a quantity of 
reddish hair, freefeled face, high cheek-bones, and long chin — a sort of 
caricature of the national features of Scotland. The tartan which be wore 
dilFered from that of his companion, as it had much moi-e scarlet in it, 
wliereas the shades of black and dark-green predominated in the chequers 
of the other. The third, who sate at flie same table, was in the Lowland 
dress, — a bold, stout-looking man, with a castof military .darine in his eye 
and manner, his riding-dress showily and profusely laced, and nis cocked 
hat of formidable dimensions. His hanger and a pair of pistols lay on the 
table before him. Eaoh of the Highlanders had their naked dirks stuck 
upright in the board beside him, — an emblem, I was afterwards informed, 
but surely a strange one, that their compotation was not to be interrupted 
by any brawl. A mighty pewter measure, containing about an English 
quart of usquebaugh, a hquor netwly as strong as brandj', which the High- 
landers distil from malt, and drink undiluted in excessire quantities, was 
placed before these worthies. A broken glass, with a wooden foot, served 
as ft drinkiuff cup to the whole party, and circulated with a rapidity, which, 
considering flie potency of the liquor, seemed absolutely marvellous. These 



L spoke loud and eagerly together, sometimes in Gaelic, at other times ii 
English. Another Highlander, wrapt in his plaid, reclined on the floor, his 
hcaS resting on a st»ne, from which it was only separated by a wisp of 
straw, and slept, or seemed to sleep, without attending to what was going 
on around him. He also was probably a stranger, for he lay in full dress, 
and accoutred with the sword and target, the usual arms of his countrymen 
when on a journey. Cribs there were of different dimensions beside the 
walls, formed, some of fractured boards, some of shattered wioker-work or 
plaited boughs, in which slumbered the family of the house, men, women, 
and children, their places of repose only concealed by the dusky wreaths 
of vapour which arose above, below, and around them. 

Our entrance was made so (quietly, and the carousers I have described 
were so eagerly engird in their discussions, that we escaped their notice 
for a minute or two. But I observed the Highlander who lay beside the 
five raise himself on his elbow as we entered, and, drawing his plaid over 
the lower part of his face, fix his look on ua for a few seconds, after which 
ho resumed his recumbent posture, and seemed again to betake himself to 
the repose which our entrance had inkrrupted. ' 

We advanced to the fire, which was an agreeable spectacle after our late 
ride, during the chillness of an autumn evening among the mountains, and 
first attracted the attention of the guests who had preceded us, by calling 
for the landlady. She approached, looking doubtfully and timidly, now at 
us, now at the other party, and retu Tie 1 a he 'tit'ng and do btful answer 
to our request to have something to eat 

" She dldna ken," she said, " she wasna s re lee was onything in the 
house," and then modified her refusal v th the qual ti ition- — ^"that is, 
onything fit for the like of us." 

I assured her we were indifferent to the ^ al ty of r supper ; and 
looking round for the means of accommodat on wl h were not easily to be 
found, I arranged an' old hen-coop as a seat for Mr Jarvie and turned down 
a broken tub to serve for my own. Andrew Pairser\ice entered presently 
afterwards, and took a place in silence behind our backs. The natives, as 
I may call them, continued staring at us with an air as if confounded by 
our assurance, and we, at least I myself, disguised as well as we could, 
under an appearance of indifference, any secret anxiety we might feel eon- 
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cerning the mode in which ^Te were to be received bj thMe whose privacy 
we had disturbed. . 

At length, the lesser Highlander, addressing himself to me, said, m verj 
good Enghsh, and in a tone pi great haughtiness, "Ye make yourself at 

"l' usually do bo," I replied, "when I come into a house of public 
entertainm ent." 

■ "And did she na see," said the taller man, " by the white wand at the 
door, that gentlemans had taken up the public-house on their ain business V 

" I do uot pretend to understand the eustoma of this country ; but I am 
yet to leam," I replied, " how three persons should be entitled to esclude 
all other travellers from the only place of shelter and refreshment for miles 

"There's naP reason for't, gentlemen," said the Bailie; "we mean nae 
offence — but there's neither Taw nnr reason for't; hut as far as a stoup o' 
gude brandy wad make up the quanel, we, being peaceable folk, wad be 
willing," 
" " DAmn your brandy, sir I" said the Lowlander, adjustmg his cocked-hat 
fiercelyupon his head; "we desire neither your brandy nor your company," 
and up he rose from his seat. His companions also arose, muttering to 
each other, drawing up their plaids, and snorting and snuffing the air after 
the manner of their countrymen when workine themselTOS into a passion. 

" I tauld ye what wad come, gentlemen," said the landlady, "an ye wad 
hae been tanld ;— get awa' wi' ye out o' my house, and make nae disturbance 
here — there's nae gentlemen be disturbed at Jeanie MacAlpine's an she can 
hinder. A wheen idle English loons, gaun about the country under cloud 
o' nighij and disturbing honest peaceable gentlemen that are driffking their 
drap drink at the fireside !" 

At another time I should have thought -of the old Latin adage, 

But I had not any time for classical quotation, for there was obviously a 
fray about to ensue, at which, feeline myself indicant at the inhospitabla 
insolence with which I was treated, 1 was totally indifferent, unless on the 
Bailie's account, whose person and qualities were ill qualified for such an 
adrenture. I started up, however, on seeing the others rise, and dropped 
my cloak from my shoulders, that I might be ready to stand on the 
defensive. 

" We are three to three," said the lesser Highlander, ghjnoing his eyes at 
our party: "if ye be pretty men, drawl" and unsheatiiing his broadsword, 
he iW.vanced on me. I put myself in a posture of defence, and aware of 
the superiority of my weapon, a rjipier or small-sword, was little afraid of 
the issue of the contest. The Bailie behaved with unexpected mettle. As 
he saw the gigantic Highlander confront him with his weapon drawn, he 
tugged for a second or two at the hilt of his shabhh, as he called it; but 
finding it loth t« quit the sheath, to which it had long been secured by rust 
and disuse, he seized, as a substitute, on the i-ed-hot coulter of a plough 
which had been employed in arranging the fire by way of a poker, and 
brandished it with such effect, that at the first pass he set the Highlander'si 
plaid on fire, and compelled him to keep a respectful distance till he could 

Eft it extinguished. Andrew, on the contrary, who ought to have faced the 
owland champion, had, I grieve to say it, vanished at the very commencej 
ment of the fray. But his antagonist, crying "Fair plivy, fair playl'j 
seemed eourteonsly disposed to take no share in the scuffle. Thus w^ 
commenced our rencontre on fair terms as to numbers. My own aim wasJ 
to possess myself, if possible, of my antagonist's weapon ; but I was deterred 
from closing, for fear of the dirk which he held iu his left hand, and used 
in parrying the thrusts of my rapier. Meantime the Bailie, notwithstanding 
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the auocesa of hU.firat onset, was aorely bested. The weight of his ircapon, 
the . corpulence of his person, the very effervescence of his own passions, 
were rapidly exhausting both his strength and his breath, and he was almost 
at the merey of his antagonist, when up started the sleeping Highlander 
fiom the floor on which he reclined, with his naked sword and target in hia 
hand, and threw himself between the diecomflted magistrate and his assail- 
ajit, esolaiming, " Her nainsell has eaten the town pi'ead at the Cross o' 
Gliisgow, and py her troth she'll fight for Bailie Sharvie at the Clachan of 
Abmoil — tat will she e'en I" And sebonding his words with deeds, this 
unexpected auxiliary made his sword whistle about the ears of his tall 
countn'man, who, nothing abashed, returned his blows with interest. But 
being both accoutred with round targets made of wood, studded with brass, 
and covered with leather, with which they readily parried each other's 
strokes, their combat was attended with much more noise aad clatter (han 
serious risk of damage. It appeared, indeed, that there was more of 
bravado than of serious attempt to do us any injury; for the Lowland gen- 
tleman, who, as I, mentioned, hati stood aside for want of an antagonist 
when the brawl commenced, was now pleased to a«t the part of moderator 
and peace-maker. 

" Hand your hands 1 hand your hands ! — - enough done I — eneugh done 1 
the quarrel's no mortal. The strange gentlemen have shown themselves 
men of honour, and gien reasonable satisfaction. I'll stand on mine honour 
as kittle as ony.man, but I hate unnecessary bloodshed." 

It was not, of course, my wish to protract the fray — my adversary 
seemed etjuaily disposed to shealie hie sword — the Bailie gasping for 
breath, might be considered ae Iiors de comb(U, and our two sword-and- 
buekler men gave up their contest with as much indifference as they had 
entered into it. 

"And now," s^d the worthy gentlelnan who had acted as umpire, "let 
UB drink and gree lOte honest fellows — The house will baud us a'. I 
propose that this good little gentleman, that seems sairforfoughen, as I may 
say, in this tuilzie, shall send for a tass o' brandy, and I'll pay for another, 
by way of archilowe,* and then we'll birl our bawbees a' round about, like 
brethreen." 

"And fa's to pay my new ponnie plaid," said the larger Highlander, "wi' 
a hole burnt in t ajie might put a kail-pat ijirough ? Saw ever onybody a 
decent gentleman fight wi' a firebrand before V 

" Let that be nae hinderance," said the Baiiie, who had now recovered 
his breath, and was at once disposed to enjoy the triumph of having 
behaved with spirit, and avoid the necessity of again resorting to such 
hard and doobwiil arbitrentent ; — " Gin I hae broken the head/' he said, 
" I sail find the plaiater. A new plaid sajl ye hae, and o' the beet — your 
ain clan-colours, man, — an ye will tell me where it can be sent f ye fi-ae 
Glasoo." 

" I needna name iny clan — I am of a king's clan, as is weel ken'd," said 
the Highlander ; "but ye may tak a bit o' the plaid^fighl she smells like 
a singit sheep's headl — and that'll learn ye the sett — and a gentleman, 
that's a cousin o' my ain, that carries eggs doun frae Glencroe, will ca' for't 
about Marti'mas, an ye will tell her where ye bide. But, honest gentleman, 
neist time ye fight, an ye hae ony respect for your athversary, let it be wi' 
your sworo, man, since ye wear ane, and no wi' thae bet cullers and flre- 
prands, like a wild Indian." 



replied the Eiulie, "every man maun do as he dow. My 
swoi-d hasna seen the light since Bothwell Brigg, whan my father, that's 
dead and gane, ware it ; and I kenna weel if it was forthcoming then either, 
for the battle Was o' the briefest — At ony rate, it's glewed to the scabbard 
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now beyond my power to part them ; and, finding that, I o'en grippit at the 
firat thing I could make afendwi'. I trow my fighting days ie done, though 
I like ill to take the scorn, for a' that.^ — But where's the honest lad that tuib 
, my quarrel on himsell sae frankly? — I'se heatow a gill o' aquayitte on him, 
au I Buld neyer ca' for anither." 

The champion for whom he looked around was, however, no longer to be 
Been. He had escaped unobaorved by the Bailie, immediately when the 
brawl was ended, yet not before I had reoogniaed, in hia wild features, and 
shaggy red hair, out acquaintance Dougal, the fugitive turnkey of tlie Glas- 
gow jail. I communicated this observation in a whisper to the Bailie, who 
answered in tho same tone, " Wed, weel, — I see that him that yo ken o' 
said very right; there is some glimmering o' common sense about that 
creature Dougal ; I maun see and think o' something will do him some 

Thus saying, he sat down, and fetching one or two deep aspirations, by 
wayofrecoTcrmghis breath, called to iSi^ landlady— "I thmk,-Luckie, now 
that I And that there's nae hole in my wame, whilk I had muckle reason to 
doubt frae the doings o' your house, I wad be the better o' something to 
pit intill't." 

The dariie, who woa all officiousnesB so soon as the storm had blown over, 
immediately undertook to broil something comfortable for our supper. In- 
deed, nothing surprised me more, in the course of the whole matter, than 
the extreme calmness with which she and her household seemed to regard 
the martial tumult that had taken place. The Sood woman was only heard 
'to call to some of her assistants — " Steek the door ! steek fhe door ! kill or 
be killed, let naehody pass out till they hae paid the lawin," And as for 
the slumberers in those lairs by the wall, which served the family for beds, 
thev only raised their shirtless bodies to look at the fray, ejaculated, " Oigh ! 
oigh ! " in the tone suitable to their respecfiye sex and ages, and were, I 
believe, fast asleep again, ere our swords were well returned to their scab- 

Our landlady, however, now made a great bustle to get some victuals 
ready, and, to my surprise, very soon began to prepai-e for us in Uie frying- 
pan a savoury mess of venison collops, which she dressed in a manner that 
might well satisfy hungry men, if not epicures. In the meantime the brandy- 
was placed on the table, to which the Highlanders, liowever partial to their 
native strong waters, showed no objection, but much the contrary ; and tiie 
Lowland genfleman, after the first cop had passed round, became desirous 
to know our profession, and the object of our journey. 

"We are bite o'Glaegowbodies, if it please your honour," ewd the Bailie, 
with an affectation of great humility, " travelling to Stirling to get in some 
siller that is awing us," 

I was so siUy as to feel a little disconcerted at the unassuming account 
which he chose to give of us ; but I recollected my promise to be silent, aad 
allow the Bailie to manage the matter his own way. And really, when I 
recollected, Will, that 1 had not only brought the honest man a long journey 
from home, which even in itself had been some inconvenience (if I were 
to judge from the obvious pain and reluctance with which he took bis seat, 
or arose from it), but had also put him within a hair's-breadUi of the loss 
of his life, I conld hardly refuse him such a compliment. The spokesman 
of the other party, snuffing up his breath through his nose, repeated the 
words with a sort of sneer; — "You Glasgow tradesfolfcs hae naething fo do 
but to Mng frae the tae end o' the west o' Scotland to the ither, to plague 
honest folks that may chance to be awoe ahint the hand, like me." 

" If our debtors were a' sic honest gentlemen as I believe you to be. Gar-, 
schattaohin," replied tho Bailie, "conscience! we might save ourselves a 
Ubour, for thev wad come to seek ns." 

"Bhl what! howl" esclaimed the person whom he had addressed, — 
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" iis I shall live by bread (not forgetting beef and brandy), it's mj auld 
fiiend Nicol Jarvie, the best man tnat ever counted donn merks on a, band 
till a distreBaed gentleman. Were ye na coming up my way?- — -wore ye na 
coming up the Endrick to Glarsoliattaohin ?" 

" Troth no, Maister Qalbrmth," replied the Bailie, " I had other, eggs on 
the spit — and I thought ve wad be Bajing I cam to look about the annual 
rent thafs due on the fait heritable band that's between us." 

"Damn the annual rentl" said the laird, with an appearance of great 
heartiness — " Deil a word o' business will you or I speak, now that ye're so 
near my country. To see how a irotroosey and a Joseph can disguise a man 
—that I suldoa ken my auld feal friend the deacon 1" 

" The bailie, if ye please," resumed my companion ; " but I ken what 
gars ve mistafc — tie band was granted to my fether that's happy, and he 
was aeacon ; but his name was Nicol as wee! as mine, I dinna mind that 
there's been a payment of principal sum or annual rent on it in my day, 
and doubtless that lias made the mistake." 

"Weel, the devil take the mistake and all that occasioned it!" replied 
Mr. Galbrwth. "But I am glad ye are a bailie. Gentlemen, fill a brim- 
mer—this is my eseellent friend, Bailie Nicol Jarvie's health — I ken'd him 
and his father these twenty years. Are ye a' cleared kelty aif? — Fill 
anither. Here's to his being sune provost — I say provast — Lord Provost 
Nicol Jarvie I — and them that affirms there's a man walks the Hie-street 
o' Glasgow that's fitter for the office, they will do wee! not to let me, Dun- 
can G*lbraith of Garsohattaohin, hear them say sae — that's all." And 
therewith Duncan Galbraith martially cocked his hafj and placed it on one 
side of his head with an air of defiance. 

The brandy was probably the best recommendation of these complimen- 
tary toasts to tlie two Highlanders, who drank them without appearing 
ansious to comprehend their purport. They oonunenced a conversation 
with Mr, Galbraith in Gaelic, which he talked with perfect fluency, being, 
as I afterwards learned, a near neighbour to the Highlands. 

" I ken'd that Scant-o'-grace weel eneugh frae the very outset," said the 
Bailie, in a whisper to me ; " but when blude waa warm, and swords were 
out at ony rate, wha kens what way he might hae thought o' paying his 
debts ? it will ba lane or he does it in common form. But he's »n honest 
laA, and has a warm heart too ; he disna come often to the Cross o' Glasgow, 
but mony a buck and blackcock he sends us doun frae the hills. And lean 
want my siller weel eneugh. My father the deacon had a great regard for 
the family of Garachattaohin." 

Supper being now nearly ready, I looked round for Andrew Faiiservioe; 
but that trusty follower had not been seen by any one since the beginning 
of the rencontre. The hosfess, however, siua. that she believed our servant 
had gone into the stable, and offered to light me to the plac«, saying that 
" no entreaties of the bairns or herscoulf make him give any answer; and 
that truly she caredna to gang into the stable herselt at ^is hour. She was a 
loca woman, and it was weel ken'd how the Brownie of Ben-ye-gask guided 
the gudewife of Ardnagowan ; and it was aye judged there was a Brownie 
in our stable, which was just what garr'd me gte ower keeping an hostler." 

As, howeyer, she iighled me towards the miserable hovel into which iiey 
had oramfied our unlucky steeds, to regale themselves on hay, every fibre 
of which was as thick as an ordinary goose quill, she plainly showed me 
that she had another rewon for drawing me aside from the company than 
that which her words implied. " Read that," she said, slipping a piece of 

faper into my hand, as we arrived at the door of iJie shed ; " I bfess God 
am rid o't. Between sogers and Saxons, and caterans and cattle-lifters, 
and hership and bluidshed, an honest womao wad live quieter in hell than 
on the Hiefand line." 

So saying, she put the pine-torch into my hand, and returned into the house. 
YoL.lIL— 14 82 
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I STOPPED in the entrance of the stable, if indeed a place be entitled to 
that name where horses were stowed awaj along with goats, poultry, pigs, 
and cows, under the aame roof with the mansion-hoase ; althoogh, by a 
degree of reflnement unknown to the rest of the hamlet, and which I after- 
wards heard was imputed to an overpride on the part of Jeauie MaoAlpine, 
our landlady, the apartment was accommodated with an entrance different 
from that used by her biped customers. By the light of my torch, I deci- 
phered the following billet, written on a wet, crumpled, and dirty piece of 
paper, and addressed —r " I'or the honoured hands of Mr. F. 0., a Saxon 
young gentleman — Those." Tho contents wore as follows : — 
"Sir, 

"There are night-hawlcs abroad, so that I cannot give you and my 
respected kinsman, B. N. J., the meeting at the Claohau of Aberfoil, whilk 
was my purpose. I pray you to avoid nnneoessary communication with 
those you may find ihere, as it may give future trouble. The person who 
gives yon this is fwthful, and may be trusted, and will guide you to a place 
where, God -willing, I may safely giye you the meeting, when I trust my 
kinsman and yon will visit my poor house, where, in des|iite of my enemies, 
I oan atill promise sic cheer as ane Hielaudman m^ gie his friends, and 
where we will drink a solemn health to a oertMn D. v ., and look to cerl^n 
affairs whilk I hope to be your aidance in ; and I rest, as is wont among 
gentlemen, your servant to command, 

"E. M. C." 

I was a good deal mortified at the purport of this letter, which seemed to 
adjourn to a more distant plaice and date the service which I had hoped to 
receive from this man Campbell, Stjll, however, it was some comfort to 
know that he continued to be in mj interest, since without him I could 
have no hope of recovering my father's papers. I rfflolved, therefore, to 
obey his instructions ; and, observing all caution before the guests, to take 
tho first good opportunity I could find to procure from the landlady direc- 
tions how I was to obtain a meeting with this mysterious person. 

My nest business was to seek out Andrew Fairservioe, whom I called 
several times by name, without receiving any answer, surveying the stable 
all round, at the same time, not without risk of setting the premises on fire, 
had not the quanti^ of wet litter and mud so greatly counterbalanced two 
or three bunches of^ straw and hay. At length my repeated cries of " An- 
drew Fairservioe I Andrew ! fool I — ass 1 where are yon 1" produced a dole- 
ful " Here," in a groaning tone,' which might have beea that of the Brownie 
itself Guided by this sound, I advanced to the comer of a shed where, 
ensoonoed in the angle of the wall, behind a barrel full of the feathers of 
all the fowls which had died in the cause of the public for a month past 
I found the manful Ajidrew ; and partly by foroe, partly by i ommand and 
exhortation, oompeiled him forth into the open oir. The first word^ he 
spoke were, " I am an honest lad, sir." 

" Who the devil questions your honesty ?" said I ; "or wh'it have we to 
do with it at present? I desire vou to come and attend us at supper ' 

"Yes," reiterated Andrew, without apparently understanding what I said 
to him, "I am an honest lad, whatever the Bailie may say to the contrary. 
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I grant the warld and the warld's gear sits ower near my heart wliiles, as 
it does io monj a ane — But I am an lionost lad ; and, thougii I spak o' leav- 
ing je in the muir, yet Clod knows it was far frae my purpose, but jast like 
idle tilings folk says whea they're driving a bargdn, to get it as far to their 
ain side as thej can — And 1 l^e your honour weel for aae young a lad, and 
I wadna part wi' ye lightly." 

"What the deuce are you driving at now?" I replied. "Has not every- 
thing been settled again and again to your satisfaction? And are you to 
talk of leaving me every hour, without either rhyme or reason?" 

" Ay, — but I was Only making feshion before," replied Andrew ; "but 
it's come on me in sair earnest now — l*se or win, I aaur gae nae farther 
wi' your honour ; and if ye'll tak my foolish advice, ye'll bide by a broken 
tryste, rather than gang forward yoursell. I bae a sincere regard for ye, 
and I'm sure ye'll be a uredit to your friends if ye live to saw out your wild 

thor, oven if ye auld founder and perish from the way for la«k of guidance 
and counsel. To gang into Rob Eoy'a country is a mere tempting o' Provi- 
dence." 

" Rob Roy ?" said I, in some surprise, " I know no such person. What 
new triok is this, Andrew V 

"It's hard," stud Andrew — "very hard, thata man canna be believed when 
he speaks Heaven's truth, just because he's whiles owercome, and tells lees 
a, little when there is necessary occasion. Ye needna ask whae Rob Roy 
is, the reiving lifter that h^ is — God forgie me! I hope naebody hears us 
— when ye hae a letter frae him in your pouch. I heard ane o' his gillies 
bid that auld rudas iaud of a gudewife gie ye that. They thought I aidna 
understand their gibberish ; but, though I canna speak it muckle, I can gie 
a gude guess at what I hear them say — I never thought to hae tauld ye that, 
but in a fright a' things come out that suld be keepit in. 0, Maister Frank! 
a' your uncle's follies, and a' your cousins' pliskies, were naething to this ! 
Dnnk clean cap-out, like Sir HOdebrand ; begin the blessed morning with 
trandy sops, like Squire Percy ; swagger, like Squire Thornoliff; rin wud 
aniang the lasses, like Squire John ; gamble, like Richard ; win souls to the 
pope and the deevil, like Rashleigh; rive, rant, break the sabbath, and do 
the pope's bidding, like them a' put- thegith^r — But, meroifnl Providence I 
take care o' your young bluid, and gang nae near Rob Roy I" 

Andrew's alarm was too sincere to permit me to suppose he counterfeited. 
I contented myseH, however, witli telling him, that T meant to remain in 
the alehouse that night, and desired to nave the horses well looked after. 
As to the rest, I charged him to observe the strictest silence upon the sub- 
ject of his ^arm, ana he might rely upon it I would not incur any serious 
danger without due precaution. He followed me with a dejected air into 
the house, observing between his teeth, " Man suld be served afore beast — 
I haona had a morsel in my mouth, but the rough legs o' that auld muir- 
cook, this haill blessed day." 

The harmony of the company soemod to have suffered some interruption 
since my departure, for I found Mr. Galbraith and my friend the Bailie 
high in dispute. 

" I'll hear nae sio language," said Mr. Jarvie, as I entered, " respecting 
the Duke o' Argyie and the name o' Campbell. He's a worthy public- 
spirited nobleman, and a credit to the country, and a friend and benefactor 
to the trade o' Glasgow." 

" I'U sae naething against MacCallum More and the Slioch-nan-Diarmid," 
said the lesser Hishlander, laughing. "I live on the wrang side of Glen- 
croe to quarrel with Inverara." 

" Our loch ne'er saw the Oawmil lymphads,"* said the bigger Highlander. 
" She'll speak her mind and fear naebody— She doesna value a Cawmil mair 
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1, and je may tell Ma^Callum Mure that Allan InTerocIi said sj 
cr^ to Lochlo 



layt* 
^ chlow 

Mr. Galbraitii, on whom the repeated pledges which he had quaffed had 
prodaced some inflnenee, slapped hia liand on the table with great force, 
and said, in a stem voice, " There's a bloody debt due by that family, and 
they will pay it one day-— The banes of a loyal and a gallant Qrahame hao 
lanff rattled in their coffin for Tengeanee on thae'Duies of Guile and Lords 
for Lorn. There ne'er was treason in Scotland but a Cawmil was at the 
tottom o't ; and now that the wrang side's uppermost, wha but the Cawmils 
for keeping down the right ! But this warld winna last lang, and it will 
be time to sharp the maidenf for shearing o' oraigs and thrapples, I hope 
to see the anld rusty lass linking at a bluidy harst ^ain." 

" Tor shame, Garsehattaehin ?' esclaimed the Bailie ; "fj for shame, sir t 

.1 -_ iL- ,._<._... ■....,. . .1 , - joursell into trouble! 

ir creditars (my- 

,, ^ ^, . J, j,nnot but bring 

you under the law, to tile prgudice of a' that's connected wi' ye?" 

" D— n my creditors I" retorted the gallant Galbraith, " and you, if ye be 
ane o' themi I say tiiere will be a new warld sune — And we shall hae nae 
Cawmila cocting their bonnet sae hie, and hounding their dogs where they 
daurna come themsells, nor protecting thieves, nor murderers, and oppres- 
sors, to harry and spoil better men and mair loyal olans than themaelle." 

The Bailie had a great mind to have continued the dispute, when the 
savoury Tapour of the broiled venison, which our landlady now placed be- 
fore ua, proved so powerful a mediator, that he betook himself iti bis trencher 
with great eagerness, leaving the strangers to carry on the dispute among 



j!or sname, uarscnacracnm ! esciaimea Mie Jiaiiie ; ij 
. Wad ye say sic things before a magistrate, and bring yours 
— How d'ye think t« mainteen your family and satisiy you 
sen and others), if ye gang on in that wild'way, which cs 



"And tat's true," said the taller Higlander — whose name I found was 
Stewart^" for wc suldna be placed and worried here wi' meetings to pit 
down Rob Roy, if Ihe Cawmils didna gie him refutch. I was ane o' thirty 
o' my ain name — part Glenflnlas, and part men that came down from Ap- 
pine. We shaaed the MacGregors as ye wad shaso rae-deer. till we camS 
mto Glenfallooh's country, and the Cawmils raise, and wadna let us pui'sue 
nae farder, and sa« we lost our labour ; but her wad gie twa and a plack to 
be as near Rob as she was tat day." 

It seemed t« happen very unfortunately, that in every topic of discourse 
which these warlike gentlemen introduced, my friend the Bailie found soma 
matter of offence. " Te'll forgie me speaking my mind, sir ; but ye wad 
maybe hae gien the best bowl m your bonnet to hae been as far awa frae 
Rob as ye are e'en now — Od 1 my het plough-culter wad hae been naething 
to his claymore." 

" She had better speak nae mair about her cnltor, or, by G— I her ^11 gar 
her eat her words, and twa handfuls o' cauld steel to drive them owor wi' 1" 
And with a most inauspicious and menacing look, the mountaineer laid his 
hand on his dagger. 

" We'll hae nae quarrelling, Allan," said his shorter companion ; " and 
if the Glasgow gentleman has ony regard for Kob Roy, he'll maybe see him 
in cauld irons the night, and playing tricks on a tow the morn ; for this 
country has been ewer lang plagued wi' him, and his race is near-hand run 

— And it's time, Allan, we were ganging to our lads." 

"Hout awa, Inveraahalloch," said Galbraith ; — "Mind the auld saw, man 

— It's a bauld moon, quoth Bennygask — another pint, quoth Lesley;- — 
we'll no start for another chappin." 

" I hae had ohappins eneugh," said InverashaUoch ; " I'll drink my quart 
of usquebaugh or brandy wi' ony honest fellow, but the deil a drap mair, 
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■when I hae wark to do ia the morning. And, in my puir thinking, Gars- 
cliattachin, ye had hetter be thinking lo hring up your horsemen to the 
Clachan bafora day, that we may a' start fail." 

"What the deewl are ye in sic a harry for?" said Garschattachin ; "meat 
and mass never hindered wark. An it had been my directing, deil a bit o' 
me wad hae faahed ye to come down the glens to help us. The garrison 
and oar ain horse could taie taen Eob Roy easily eneugh. There's the 
hand," he said, holding up his own, " should lay him on the green, and never 
ask a Hielandman o' ye a for his help." 

" Ye might hae loot us bide still where we were, then," said InTerashalloeh. 
" I dinna come sixty miles without being sent for. But an ye'U hae my 
opinion, I redd ye keep your mouth better steetit, if ye hope to speed. 
Shored folk live fang, and sae may him ye ken o'. The way to catch a bird 
is no to fling your bannet at her. And also thaf gentlemen hae heard some 
things they suldna hae heard, an the brandy hadna been ower bauld for 
your brain, Major Galbraith. Ye needna ooek your hat and bully wi' me, 
man, for I will not bear it." 

" I hae said it," said Galbraith, with a solemn air of drunken parity, 
" that I will quarrel no more this night either with broadcloth ot tartan, 
"When I am off duty, I'll quarrel with you or ony man in the Hielands or 
Lowlands, but not on duty — no — no. I wish we heard o' these red-coats. 
If it had been h> do onythmg against King James, we wad hae seen them 
lang syne — but when it's to keep the peace o' the country, they can lie as 
lound as their neighbours." 

As be spoke, we heard the measured footsteps of a body of infantry on the ■ 
march ; and an officer, followed by two or three flies of soldiers, entered the 
apartment. He spoke in an English accent, which was very pleasant to my 
ears, now so long accustomed to the yarying brogue of the Highland and 
Lowland Scotoh. — "You are, I suppose, M^jor Galbraith, of the sqiiadron 
of Lennos Militia, and these are the two Highland gentlemen with whom I 
was appointed to meet in this place ?" 

They assented, and invited the officer to take some refreshments, which 
he declined. — "I have been too late, gentlemen, and am desirous to make 
up time. I have orders to search for and arrest two persons guilty of trea- 
sonable practices." 

" We'll wash our hands o' that," said Inverashalloch. " 1 came here wi' ■ 
roy men to fight againet the red MacGregor that killed m^y cousin seven 
times removed, Duncan MaoLaren in Invernenty ;* but I will hae nothing 
to do touching honest gentlemen that may be gaun through the country on 
their Bin business." 

"Nor I neither," said Iveraoh. 

Major Galbraith took up the matter more solemnly, and, promising his 
oration with a hiccup, spote to the following purpose : — 

" I shall say nothing against King Geoi^e, Cfaptain, because, as it happens, 
my commission may rin in his name — But one commission being good, sir, 
does not make another bad; and some think that James may be just aa 
good a name as George. There's the king that is — and there's the king 
Siat su!d of right be — I say, an honest man may and said be loyal to them 
both, Capl«.in. But I am of the Lord-Lieutenant's opinion for the time, aa 
it becomes a militia officer and a depute-lieutenant — and about treason and 
all that, it's lost tjme to speak of it — least said is sunnest mended." 

"I am sorry to see how yon have been employing your time, sir," replied 
the English officer, — as indeed the honest gentleman's reasoning had a strong 
relish of the liquor he had been drinking, — "and I could wish, sir, it had 
'"""""'' "" """ " ""■] of this consequence. I would recommend 
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to yoti to try io sleep for an hour. — Do these gentlemen belong to your 
party ?" — looking at the Bailie and me, who, engaged in eating our supper, 
had p^d little attention to the officer on his ontranoe. 

"Travellera, sir," said Galbraith — " lawful trayellera hy sea and land, aa 
the prayer-hook hath it." 

"My inBtruetions," said the Captain, taking a light to survey us closer, 
"are to place under arreet an elderly and a young person, — aJid I think 
these gentlemen answer neaily the description." 

"Take care what jou say, sir," said Mr. Jarvie ; "it fihall not be your 
red coat nor your laced hat shall protect jou, if you put any affront on me. 
I'se convene ye baitb in an action of scandal and false irapriaonment— I am 
a, free burgess and a magistrate o' Glasgow ; Niool Jarvie is my name, sae 
was my father's afore me — ^I am a baflie, be praised for the honour, and 
my father was a deacon." 

"He was a prick-eared cnr," said Major Galbraith, "and fought agane 
the King at Bothwell Brigg." 

"He paid what he ought and what he bought, Mr. Galhraifch," siud the 
Bailie, " and was an honestor man than ever atude on your shanka." 

" I liave no time to attend to all this," said the officer ; " I must positively 
detain you, gentlemen, unless you can produce some respectable security 
that you are loyal sub|octs." 

"Ideaire to M carried before some civil ma^strate," said the BaOie — 
"the aherra or the judge of the bonds; — I am not obliged to answer every 
red-coat that sneers questions at me." 

" Well, sir, 1 shall know how to manage you if you are silent — And you, 
eir" (to me), " what may your name be ?" 

" Francis Osbaldistone, sir." 

" What, a son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, of Northumberland t" 

" No, sir," int«rruptfid the Bailie ; " a son of the great William Oebal- 
disfone, of the House of Osbaldistone and Treshara, Crane-Alley, London." 

" I am afraid, sir," said the officer, " yonr name only increases the sus- 
picions against you, and lays me under the necessity of requeating that you 
will give up what papers you have in chaTRe." 

. I observed the Highlanders look aniiouSy at each other when this pro- 
posal was made. ' 

"I had none," I repUed, "to surrender." 

The officer commanded me to be disarmed and searehed. To have resisted 
would have been madness. I accordingly gave up my arms, and submitted 
to' a search, which was conducted as civitly as an operation of the kind well 
could. They found nothing except the note which I had received that night 
through the hand of the landlady. 

" This is different from what I expected," said the officer ; " but it affords 
us good grounds for detaining you. Here I find you in written communica- 
tion with the outlawed robber, Robert MaoGregor Campbell, who has been 
so long the plague of this district — How do you account for that?" 

"Spies of Rob 1" said Inveraahallooh. "We wad serve them right to 
strap them up till the neist tree." 

" We are gaun to see after some gear o' our ain, gentlemen," said the 
Bailio, "that's fa' en into his hands by accident — there's cae law agane a 
man looking after his wn, I hope." 

" How did you come by this letter?" said the officer, addressing himself 
to me. _ 

I could not think of betraying the poor woman who had given it to mo, 
and remained silent. 

"Do you know anything of it, fellow?" said the officer, looking at An- 
drew, whose jaws were chattering like a pair of castanets at the threats 
thrown out by the Highlander, 

"0 ay, I ken a' about it— it was a Hieland loon ^ed the letter to that 
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lang-tongued jaud the guiJewife there ; I'll be sworn my maistor ben'd nae- 
thing about it. But he's wilfu' to gang up the hills and apeak wi' Rob ; 
and O, sir, it wad be a oharitj juat to send a wheen o' jour red-coats to see 
him safe back ta Glasgow again whether he will or no. — And je can keep 
Mr. Jarvie aa lang as je like — He's responsible eneugh for onj fine ye may 
]jy on him — and bo's my master for that matter ; for me, I'm just a puir 
gardener lad, and no worth your steering." ' 

" I belieye," said the officer, " the best thing I can do is to send these 
persons to the garrison under an escort. They seem to be in immediate 
correspondence with the enemy, and I shall be in no respect answerable for 
suficring them to be at liberty. Gentlemen, you will consider yourselTes aa 
my priaonere. So soon as dawn approaches, I will send you to a pla^e of 
security. If you be the persona you deacribe yourselyea, it wOl soon appear, 
and you will sustain no great ineonvenience from being detained a day or 
two, I can hear no remonstrances," he continued, turning away from the 
Bailie, whose mouth was open to address him ; " the seryice I am on gives 
me no time for idle discuaaions," 

" Aweel, aweel, sir," said the Bailie, "you're welcome to a tune on your 
ain fiddle ; but see if I dinna gar ye dance dll't afore a's dune." 

An anxioua consultation now t«ok place between the officer and the High- 
landera, but carried on in so low a tone, that it was impossible to catch the 
sense. So soon as it was ecncluded they all left the house. At their de- 
parture, the Bailie thus expressed himaelf; — " Thae Hielandmen are o' the 
westland clans, and just as light-handed as their neighbours, an a' tales be 
true, and yet ye see they hae brought them frae the nead o' Argyleshire to 
mate war wi' puir Rob for some auld ill-will that they hae at him and his 
sirname. Ana there's the Grahames, and the Buchanans, and the Lennox 
gentry, a' wjDunted and in order — It's weel ken'd their quarrel ; and I dinna 
blame them — naebody likes to lose his kye. And then there's sodgers, puir 
things, hoyed out frae the garrison at a' body's bidding — Pair Rob will hae 
his handa fu' by the lime the sun comes ower the hill. Weel — it's wrang 
for a magistroTW to be wishing onything agane the course o' justice, but 
deil o' me an I wad. break my heart to hear that Kob had gien them a' their 
pajks 1" 
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Wb were permitted to slumber out the remainder of the night in the best 
manner that the miserable accommodations of the alehouse permitted. The 
Bailie, fatigued with his journey and the subsequent scenes— leas interested 
also in the event of our arrest^ which to him could only be a matter of tem- 
porary inconvenience — perhaps less nice than" habit had rendered me about 
the cleanliness or decency of his couch, — tumbled himself into one of the 
cribs which I have already described, and soon was heard to snore soundly. 
A broken sleep, snatched by intervals, while I vested my head upon the 
table, was my only refreshment. In the course of the night I had 0< 
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to observe, that tiiero aeomed to be some doubt and hesitation ii 
of the soldierj. Men were sent out, as if to obtain intellig 
turned apparently without brinpng any satisfactory information to thoir 
commandiag officer. He was oDviously eager and anxious, and again de- 
spatched small parties of two or three men, some of whom, as I could 
understand from what the others whispered to each other, did not return 
again to the Claohan. 

The morning had broken, when a corporal and two men rushed into the 
hut, dragging after them, in a sort of triumph, a Highlander, whom I im- 
mediately recognised as my aequaintanoe the es-turnkey. The Bailie, who 
started up at the noise with which they entered, immediately made the 
same discoTery, and exclaimed— "Mercy on us! they hae grippit the puir 
creature Dougiil. — Captain, I will put in bail — sufficient bail, for that 
Dougal creature." 

To this offer, dictated undoubtedly by a grateful recollection of the late 
interference of the Highlander in his behalf the Captain only answered by 
requesting Mr. Jarvie to " mind his own affairs, and remember that he was 
himself for the present a prisoner." 

" I take you to witness, Mr. Osbaldistone," said the Bailie, who was pro- 
bably better aequMnted with the process in civil than in military cases, " that 
ho has refiised sufficient bail. It's my opinion that the creature Dougal 
will have a good action of wrongous impiisonment and damages agano 
him, under the Act seventeen hundred and one, and I'll see tlie creature 

i'ho officer, whose name I understood was Thornton, paying no attention 
to the Bailie's threats or expostulations, institut-ed a very close inquiry into 
Dougai's life and conversation, and compelled him to admit, though with 
apparent reluotauee, the successive facts, — that he knew Rob Roy MaoGre- 
gor — that he had seen him within these twelve months — within &ese six 
months — within this month — within this week ; in fine, that he had parted 
from him only an hour ago. All this detail come hke drops of blood hrom 
the prisoner, and was, to all appearance, only extorted by the threat of an 
halter and the next tree, whicn Captain Thornton assured him should be 
his doom, i 

"Andn . , , 

many men your master has with him at present." 

Dougal looked in erery direction except at the querist, and began, to 
answer, " She oanna just be sure about tat." 

" Look at me, you Highland dog," said the of^eer, " and remember your 
life depends on your answer. IIow many rogues had that outlawed scoun- 
drel with him when you left him 1" 

"Ou, no aboon sax rogues when I was gane." 

" And whei'e are the rest of his banditti ?" 

" Gane wi' the Lieutenant agaoe ta westland carles," 

"Against the westland clans ?" said the Captain. "Umph — that is likely 
enough ; and what rogue's errand were you despatched upon ?" 

"Just to see what your honour and ta gentlemen red-coats were doing 
doun here at ta Clachan." 

" The creature will prove fause-hearted, after a'," said the Bailie, who by 
this time had planted himself close behind me ; " it's lucky I didna pit my- 
seil to espenses anent him." 

"And now, my friend," said the Captain, "let us underatand each other. 
You have confessed yourself a spy, and should string up to the next tree — 
But come, if you will do me' one good turn, I will do yon another. Ton, 
Donald — you shall just, in the way of kindness, carry me and a small party 
to the place where you left your master, as I wish to speak a few words with 
him on serious affairs ; and I'll let you go about your bnainees, and give 
you five guineas to boot." 
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" Olgli ! ojgh !" exclajnied Dougal, in the estremitj of distress and per- 
plexity ; " she oaima do tat— she canna do tat ; she'll rather tie hanged.'' 

■■Hanged, then, you shall be, my friend," said the officer; "and jour 
hlood be upon your own head. Corporal Cramp, do you play Proyost-Mar- 
shal — away with him !" 

The oorporaJ bad confronted poor Dougal for some time, ostentatiously 
twisting a piece of oord which he had found in the house into the form of a 
halter. He now threw it about the culprit's neck, and, with the assistance 
of two soldiers, had dragged Dongal as far as the door, when, overcome with 
the terror of immediateaeath, he exclaimed, '■ Shentlemans, stops^stops ! 
She'll do his honour's bidding — stops!" 

"Awa wi' the creature I" said the Bailie, "he deserves hanging mair now 
than ever; awa wi' him, corporal. Why diima ye tak him awa J" 

" It's my belief and opinion, honest gentlemaa," said the corpora!, " that 
if you were going to be hanged yourself, you would be in no such d — d 

This by-dialogue prevented my hearing what passed between the prisoner 
aod Caphiin Thornton; but I heard the former snivel out, in a very subdued 
tone, " And ye'll ask her, to gang nae farther than Just to show ye where 
the Mac-Gregor is ? — Ohon I ohoh I" 

" Silence your howling, you rascal— No ; I give you my word I wiU aek 
you to go no farthor.—Corporal, make the men fall in, in front of the houses. 
Get out these gentlemen's horses ; we must carry them with us. I cannot 
spare any men to guard thom here. Come, my lads, get under arms." 

The soldiers bustled about, and were ready to move. We were led out, 
.along with Dougal, in the capacity of prisoners. As we left the hut, I 
heard our companion in captivity remind the Captain of ■'ta foive kuineas." 

" Here they are for you," said the officer, putting gold into his hand ; 
"but observe, that if you attempt to mislead me, I wUl blow your brama 
out with my own hand." 

" The creature," said the Bailie, " is waur than I judged him — it is a . 
warldly and perfidious creature. the filthy lucre of gain that men giea 
themsells up to I My father the deacon used to say, the penny siller slow 
mair souls than the naked sword slew bodies." "■ 

The landlady now approached, and demanded payment of her reckoning, 
including all that had been quaffed by Major Galbraith and his Highland 
friends. The English officer remonstraf«d, but Mrs. MaoAIpine declared, 
if she " hadna trusted to his honour's name being used in their company, 
she wad never hao drawn thom a stoup o' liquor; for Mr, GaJbnutfi, she 
might see him again, or she might no, but weel did she wot she had sma' 
chance of seeing her siller — and she was a puir widow, had naething but 
her custom to rely on." 

Captain Thornton put a stop to her remonstrances by paying the charge, 
which was only a few English shillings, though the amount sounded very 
formidable in Scottish denominations. The genefous officer would have 
included Mr. Jarvie and me in this general acquittance ; but the Bailie, 
disregarding an intiinalion from the landlady to " make as muokle of the 
Inglishers as we conld, for they were sure to gie us plague enough," -went 
into a formal accounting respecting our share of the reckoning, and paid it 
accordingly. The Captain took tiio opportunity to make us some slight 
apology for detaining , us. "If we were loyal and peaceable subjects," he 
said, "we'would not regret being stopt for a day, when it was essential to 
the king's service; if otherwise, ha was acting a^jcording to his duty." 

We were compelled to accept an apology which it would have served no 
purpose to refuse, and we salhed out to attend him on his march. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensation with which I exchanged the 
dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which we had 
passed tho night so unoomfortaoly, for the refreshing fragrance of the mornr 
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ing wr, and the glorious beamB of the riaiog sun, which, fi'oin a tahemaols 
of purple and golden cloada, ■were darted fiill on such a scene of natural 
romance and heauty as had never before ereeted my eyes. To the left lay 
the valley, down which the Ferth waoderea on its easterly course, snrround- 
ing the beautiful detached hill, with all its garland of woods. On the right, 
amid a profusion of tiiokets, knolls, and crags, lay the hed of a broad moun- 
tain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves hy the breath of the morning breeze, 
eacb glittering in its course under the influence of the sunbeams. High 
hills, rocks, and banks, waving with natural forests of birch and oak, formed 
the borders of this enchanting sheet of water ; and, as their leaves rustled 
to tlie wind and twinkled in the sun, gave to the de^th of solitnda a sort of 
life and vivacity. Man alone seemed to be placed m a state of inferiority, 
in a scene where all the ordinary features of nature were raised and exalted. 
The miserable little bmtrocks, as the Bailie termed them, of which about a 
doien formed the ■village called the Claehan of Aberfbil, were composed of 
loose stones, cemented by clay instead of mortar, and thatched by turfs, Iwd 
rudely upon rafters formed of native and unhewn birches and oaks from the 
woods around. The roofs approached the ground so nearly, that Andrew 
rairservice observed we might have ridden over the village the night before, 
and never found out we were near it, unless our horses' feet had " gane 
througb the riggin'." 

From ail we eonld see, Mrs. MacAlpine's house, miserable as were the 
quarters it afforded, was still by far the best in the hamlet ; and I dare say 
(if my description gives you any cnrioaitj to see it) you will hardly find 
it much improved at the present day, for the Scotch are not a people 
who speedily admit innovation, even ■when it comes in tiie shape of im- 
provement.* 

The inhabitants of these miserable dwellings were disturbed by the noise 
of our departure ; and as our partyof about twenty soldiers drew up in rank 
before marching off, we were reconnoitred by many a beldam from the half- 
opened door of her cottage. As these sibyls tJirust forth their grey heads, 
imperfectly covered with close caps of flannel, and showed their shrivelled 
brows, and long skinny arms, ■witli various gestures, shrugs, and muttered 
expressions in Gaelic addressed to each other, my imagination recurred to 
th^ witches of Macbeth, and 1 imagined I read in the features of these crones 
the malevolence of the weird sisters. The little children also, who began 
to crawl forth, some quite naked, and others .Tery ilnperfectly covered with 
tatters of tartan stufi, clapped their tiuy hands, and grinned at the English 
soldiers, with an espression of nation^ hate and malignity which seemed 
beyond their years. I remarked particularly that there were no men, nor 
so much as a boy of ten or twelve years old, to be seen among the inhabit, 
ants of a village which seemed populous in proportion to its extent; and 
the idea cerbiinly occurred to me, that we were likely to receive from tbera, 
in the course of our journey, more eflectual tokens of ill-will than those 
which lowered on the visages, and dictated the murmurs, of the women and 
children. 

It was not until we commenced onr march that the malignity of the elder 
persons of the community broke forth into expressions. The last file of men 
had left the village, to pursue a small broken track, formed by the sledges 
in which the natives transported their peats and turfs, and which led through; 
the woods that fringed the lower end of the lake, when a shrilly sound of 
female exclamation broke forth, mised with the screams of children, the 
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whooping of boya, and the clapping of hands wil!i which the Highland dames 
enforce their notes, whether of rage or lamentation. I asked Andrew, who 
looked as pale as death, what all this meant. 

" I doubt we'll ken that ower sune," aaid he. " Means ? It meana that 
the Highland wives are cursing and banning the red-coata, and wishing 
ill-luck to them, and ilka ane that ever spoke the Sason tongue. I haye 
huard wives flyte in England and Scotland. — -it's nae marvel to hear them 
fl^te ony gal« ; bat sio lU-scrapit tongues as thae Highland oarlinee' — and 
sic grewsorae wishes, that men should be slaughtered like sheep — and that 
tJiey may lapper their hands to the elbows in their hearts' bludo — and that 
they suld dee the death of Walter Cuming of Goiyook,*' wha hadna as muckle 
o' him left thegither as would supper a messan-dog — sio awsome language 
as that I ne'er heard out o' a human thrapple ; — and, unless the deil wad 
rise amang them to gie them a lesson, I thinkna that their talent at cursing 
could be amended. The warst o't is, they bid us aye gang up the loch, and 
see what we'll land in." 

Adding Andrew's information to what I bad myself observed, I could 
scarce doubt that some attack was meditated upon our party. The road, 
as we advanced, seemed to afford every facility for such an unpleasant inter- 
ruption. At first it winded apart from tbe lake through marshy meadow 
ground, overgrown with copsewood, now traversing dark and close thickets 
which would have admitted an ambuscade to be sheltered within a few 
yards of our line of march, and frequently crossing rough mountain torrents, 
some of which t«ok the soldiers up to the knees, and ran with such violence, 
that their force could only be stemmed by the strength of two or three men 
holding fast by each other's arraa. It certainly appeared to me, though 
altogether nnacquainted with military affairs, that a sort of half-savaee 
warriors, as I had heard the Highlanders asserted to be, might, in such 
passes as tJiese, attack a party of regular forces with great advantage. The 
Bailie's good sense and shrewd OMervation had led him to the samo con- 
clusion, as I understood from his requesting to speak with the Captain, 
whom he addrejjied nearly in the following terms : — " Captain, if s no to 
fleeoh ony fSvoac out o' ye, for I scorn it — and it's under protest that I 
reserve my action and pleas of oppression and wrongous imprisonment ; — 
but, being a friend to King George and his army, I tak the liberty to speer 
— Dinna ye think yo might tak a Better time to gang up this gleu ? . If ye 
are seeking Rob Boy, he's ken'd to be better than half a nunder men 
strong when he's at the fewest; an if be brings in the Qlengyle folk, and 
tJiQ Glenfi.dlas and Balquidder lads, he may come to gie you your kail 
through the reek ; and it's my sincere advice, as a king's friend, ye bad 
better tak back again to the Clachan, for tha« women at Aberfoil are like 
the soacta and seamawa at the Cumriee — there's aye foul weather follows 
their skirling." 

" Make yourself easy, sir," replied Captain Thornton, " I am in the exe- 
cution of my orders. And as you say you are a friend to King George, you 
will be glad to learn that it is impossible that this gang of ruffians, whose 
licence has disturbed thocounfryao long, can escape 3ie measures now taken 
Jo suppress them. The horse squadron of militia, commanded by Major 
Oalbraith, is already joined by two or more troops of cavalry, which will 
occupy all the lower passes of this wild country; three hundred Highlanders, 
under the two gentlemen you saw at the inn, are in possession of the upper 
part, and varies strong parties from the garrison are securing the hills and 
glens in different directions. Our last accounts of Rob Roy correspond with 
what this fellow has confessed, that, finding himself surrounded on all sides, 
he had dismissed the greater part of bis followers, with the purpose either 
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of lying ooneefiled, or of mating his escape througli his superior knowledgo 
of wie passes." 

" I dinna kon," said the BaUie ; " there's mair brandy than V'"" >" R"-- 



eohattaohin's head this morning— And I wadna, an I were jou, Captain, 
rest mjmain dependence on the Hielandmen — hawks winna pike out hawks' 
oen. They may quarrel amang themsella, and gie ilk ithor ill names, and 
maybe a slash wi' a claymore ; but they are sure to join in the lang run, 
against a' civiliaed folk, that wear breeks on their hinder ends, and hae 
purses in their pouches." 

Apparentlythese admonitions were not altogether thrown away on Captain 
Thornton. He reformed bis line of march, commanded his soldiers to 
un ding their firelocks and fix their bayonets, and formed an advanced and 
rear-guard, eaeh consisting of a non-commissioned officer and two soldiers, 
who receired strict orders to keep an alert look-out. Dougal underwent 
another and very close examination, in which he steadfastly asserted the 
truUi of what he had before affirmed ; and being rebuked on account of the 
suspicious and dangerous appearance of the route by which he was guiding 
them, he answered with a sort of testiness that seemed very natural, " Her 
nadnsell didna mak ta road ; and shentlemans likit grand roads, she auld hae 
pided at Glasco." 

All this passed off well enough, and we resumed our progress. 

Our route, though leading towards the lake, had hitherto been so much 
shaded by wood, that we only from time to time obtained a glimpse of that 
beautiful sheet of water. But the road now suddenly emerged from the 
forest ground, and, winding close by the margin of the loch, aflbrded us a 
full view of its spacious mirror, which now, the breeze having totally sub- 
sided, reflected in still magnifloenoe the high dark heathy mountiuns, huge 
grey 



rocks, and shaggy banks, by which it is enoircled. The hills n 



,_„ o closely, and were so broken and precipitou , 

no pass&ge except just upon the narrow line of the track which we occu- 
pied, and which was overhung with rocks, from which we might have 
been destroyed merely by rolling down stones, without much possibility of 
offering resistance. Add to this, that, as the road winded round every 
promontory and bay which indented the lake, there was rarely a possibility 
of seeing a hundred yards before us. Our commander appeared to take 
some alarm at the nature of the pass in which ho was engaged, which dis- 
played itself in repeated orders to his soldiers to be on the alert, and in many 
threats of instant death to Dougal, if he should be found to have led them 
into danger. Dougal received these threats with an air of stupid impene- 
trability, which might arise either from conscious innocence, or from dogged 
resolution. 

" If shentlemans were seeking ta Red Gregarach," he s^d, " to be sure 
iiiCT couldna espeot to find her without some wee danger." 

tfust as the Highlander uttered these words, a halt was made by the cor- 
poral commanding the advance, who sent back one of the file who formed it, 
to tell the Captain that the path, in front was occupied by Highlanders, sta- 
tioned on a commanding point of particular difficulty. Almost at the same 
instant a soldier from the rear came to say, that they heard the sound of a 
bagpipe in the woods throuzh which we had just passed. Caplfiiu Thorn- 
ton, a man of conduct as well as courage, instantly resolved to force the pass 
'in front, without waiting till he was assailed from the rear ; and assuring 
his soldiers that the bagpipes which they hoard were those of tiie friendly 
Highlanders who were advancing to their assistance, he stated to them the 
importance of advancing and securing Bob Boy, if possible, before these 
auxiliaries should come up to divide with them tie honour, as well as the 
reward which was placed on the head of this celebrated freebooter. Ho 
therefore ordered the rear^guard to join the centre, and both to close up to tiio 
advance, doubling his files, so as to occupy witii his column the whole prao- 
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ticable part of the road, and to present such a front as its breadth atlniittcd. 
Dougal, to whom he said in a ■whiaper, " You dog, if jou have deoeived me, 
jou shall die for it!" mas placed in the centre, between two grenadiers, with 
positive orders to shoot him if he attempted an escape. The same situation 
was assigned to us, as heing the safest, and Captain Thornton, taking his 
half-pike from the soldier who carried it, placed himself at the head M Iiis 
litfle detachment, and gave the word to march forward. 

The party advanced with the firmness of English soldiers. Not so An- 
drew Fairaervice, who was frightened out of his wits ; and not so, if truth 
must be told, either the Bailie or mjself, who, without feeling the same 
degree of trepidation, oould not with stoical indifference see our lives ex- 
posed to hazard in a q^uarrel with which we had no concern. But there was 
neither time fpr remonstrance nor remedy, 

We approached within about twenty yards of the spot where the advanced- 
guard had seen some appearance of an enemy. It was one of those promon- 
tories which run into the lake, and round the base of which the road bad 
hitherto winded in the manner I have described. In the present case, how- 
ever, the path, instead of keeping the water's edge, scaled tie promontory 
by one or two rapid ziraags, carried in a broken track along the precipitous 
face of a slaty grey rock, which would otherwise have been absolutely inac- 
cessible. On the top of tills rock, only !« be approached by a road so broken, 
so narrow, and so precarious, the corporal declared he had seen the bonnets 
and long-barrelled guns of several mountwneers, apparently couched among 
the long heath and oruehwood which crested the eminence. Capt^ Thorn- 
ton ordered him to move forward with three files, to dis." 
ambuscade, while, at a more slow, but steady pace, he a' 
port .with the rest of hia party. 

The attack which he meditated was prevented bf the unespected apparf 
tion of a female upon the aummit of a rook. " Stand I" she said, with ^ 
commanding tone, " and tell mo what ye seek in MacGregor's country V ■ 

I have seldom seen a finer or more commanding form ttan this woman. 
She might be between the term of forty and fifty years, and had a counte- 
nance which must once have been of a masculine cast of beauty ; though 
now, imprinted with deep lines by espoaure to rough weather, and perhaps 
by the wasting influence of grief and passion, its features were only strong, 
harsh, and expressive. She wore her plaid, not drawn around her head and 
shoulders, aa la the fashion of the women in Scotland, but disposed around 
her body as the Highland soldiers wear theirs. She had a man's bonnet, 
with a feather in it, an unsheathed sword in her hand, and a pair of pistols 
at her girdle. 

" It's Helen Campbell, Bob's wife," aaid the Bailie, in a whisper of con- 
siderable alann. ; " and there will be broken heads amang us or it'a lang." 

"What seek ye here?" she asked again of Captain Thornton, who had 
himself advanced to reconnoitre. 

'■We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell," answered the 
ofBcer, " and make no war on women ; therefore offer no vain opposition to 
the king's troops, and assure yourself of oivil treatment." 

" Ay, retorted the Amaaofl, " I am no stranger to your tender merciea. 
Ye have left me neither name nor fame — my mother's hones will shrink 
aside in their grave when mine are laid beside them — Te have left me nei- 
ther house nor hold, blanket nor beddmg, cattle to feed us, or flocks to clothe 
us — Te have taken from us all — aU! — Thevery name of our ancestors 
have ye taken away, and now ve come for our lives." 

'■ I seek no man's life," repfied the Captain ; " I only execute my orders. 
If you are alone, good woman, vou have nought to fear — if there are any 
with voii so raah as to offer useless resistance, their own blood be on their 
own heads. Move forward, sergeant." 
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"T'oTward! match 1" said the non-com missioned officer. "Huzza, my 
boja, for Rob Rot'h head and a purse of gold !" 

He quickened hiB pace into a run, followed by the sis soldiers ; — but as 
they attained the first traverse of the aseent, the flash of a dozen of fireloeka 
from various parts of the pass darted in quick suoeession aad deliberate 
aim. The sergeant, shot through the body, still struggled to gain the 
ascent, msed himself by hia hanas to elamher up the face of the rock, but 
relaxed his grasp, aft«r a desperate effort, and felling, rolled from the face 
of the cliff into the deep lake, where he perished. Of the soldiers three fell, 
slain or disabled ; the others retreated on their main body, ali more or less 
wounded. 

" Grenadiers, to the front 1" said Captain Thornton, — You are to recol- 
lect, that in those days this description of soldiers actually carried that do- 
Btruotive species of fire-work from wliich they derive their name. The four 
grenadiers moved to the front accordingly. The officer commanded the rest 
of the parly to be ready to support them, and only saving to ua, " Look to 
your safety, gentlemen," gave, in rapid sneceEsion, the word to the grena- 
diers — " Open your pouches — handle your grenades — blow your matches 
^fallen." 

The whole advanced with a shout, headed by- Captain Thornton, — the 
grenadiers preparing to thr-ow their grenades among the bushes where tho 
ambuscade fay, and the musketeers to support them by an instant and close 
assault. Dougal, forgotten in the souffle, wisely crept mto the thicket which 
overhung that part of the road where we had first halted, which he ascendfed 
with the activity of a wild cat. I followed his example, instinctively recol- 
lecting that the fire of the Highlanders would sweep the open track. I 
■dambered until out of breath ; for a continued spattering fire, in which 
every shot' was multiplied by a thousand echoes, the hissing of Uie kindled 
fusees of the grenades, and the successive explosion of those missiles, min- 
shdif^ the hua^as of the soldiers, and the yells and cries of their High- 
hvna"^tagonists, formed a contrast which added — I do not shame to owa 
it — wings to my desire to reach a place of safety. The difficulties of tho 
ascent soon increased so much that I despaired of reaching Dougal, who 
seemed to swing himself from rock to rock, and stump to stump, with the 
facility of a squirrel, and I turned down my eyes to see what had become 
of my other companions. Both were brought to a very awkward stand-still. 

The Bailie, to whom I suppose fear had given a temporary share of 
agilitj, had ascended about twenty feet from the path, when his foot 
slipping, as he straddled from one huge fragment of rock to another, he 
would have slumbered with his father the deacon, whose aots and words he 
was BO fond of quoting, but for a projecting branch of a ragged thorn, 
which, catching bold of the skirts of his riding-coat, supported him in mid 
air, where he dangled not unlike to the sign of the Golden Fleece over the 
door of a mercer in the Trongate of his native oitrp. 

As for Andrew Piurservice, he had advanced vnth better success, until he 
had attained the t»p of a bare cliff, which, rising above the wood, exposed 
him, at least in his own opinion, to all the dangers of the neighbouring 
skirmish, while, at the same time, it was of such a precipitous and imprae- 
ticabie nature, that he dared neither to adTance nor retreat. Footing it up 
and down upon the narrow space vthich the top of the cliff afforded (very 
liie a fellow at a countrv-fair dancing upon a trencher), he rowed for mercy 
in Gaelic and English alternately, according to the side on which the scale 
of victory seemed to predominate, while his exclamations were only 
answered by the groans of the Bailie, who suffered much, not only from 
apprehension, but from the pendulous posture in which he hung suspended 
. by the loins. 

On perceiving the Bailie's precarious situation, my. first idea was to 
attempt to render him assistance ; hut this was impossible without the 
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concurrence of Andrew, whom neither sign, nor entreaty, nor command, 
nor expostulation, could inspire with courage to adventure the descent front 
hiS painful elevation, where, like ua unskQful and obnosions minisier of 
state, unable to escape from the eminence to which he had preeumptuously 
aMoended, he continued to pour forth pil^ous prayers for mercy, whioh no 
one heard, and to sltip to and fro, writhing his body into all poseihle antic 
shapes to avoid the balls which he conceived to be whistling around him. 
In a few minutes this causa of terror ceased, for the fire, at' first so well 
sustained, now sunk at onoe— a sure sign that the conflict was concluded. 
To gain some spot from which I oould see how tlie day had gone was now 
my oWect, in order to appeal to tiie mercy of the victors, who, I trusted 
(whichever side might be gainers), would not sufier the honest Bailie to 
remain suspended, like the coffin of Mahomet, between heaven and earth, 
without lending a hand to disengage him. At length, by dint of scram- 
bling, I found a spot which commanded a view of the field of battle. It 
was indeed ended ; and, as my mind already augured, from the place and 
circumstances attending the contest, it had terminated in the defeat ot 
Captain Thornton. I saw a party of nighlaHdors in the act of disarming 
that officer, and the scanty remiunder of his party. They consisted of 
about twelve men, mo6,t of whom were wounded, who, surrounded by treble 
their number, and without the power either to advance or retreat, exposed 
to a murderous and well-aimed fire, which ttey had no means of returning 
with ofiect, had at length laid down their arms by tlie order of their of&cer, , 
when he saw that the road in his rear was occupied, and that protracted 
resistance would be ouIt wasting the lives of his brave followers. By the 
Highbinders, who fought under cover, the victory was cheaply Jieu^ at 
the ospense of one man slain and two wounded by the grenades. ' j3l this 
I learned afterwards. At present I only comprehended the genpral result 
of the dajr, from seeing the English officer, whose face was cohered wiii 
blood, stripped of his hat and arms, and his men, with sullen and;.Mes*e5 
countenances which marked their deep regret, enduring, from the wild and 
martial figures who surrounded them, the severe measures to which the 
laws of war subject the vanquished for security of the victors. 
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■L T ,- ,"■>"--'' endeavoured to distinguish Dougal among the victcrs. I 
had httle doubt that the part he had played was assumed, on purpose to 
lead the English offieor into the defile, and I oould not help admirmg the 
address with which the ignorant, and apparently half-brutal savage, had 
veiled his purpose, and the affected reluctaiice with which he had suffered 
to be extracted from him the false information which it must have been 
his purpose from the beginning to communioate. I foresaw we should 
incur some danger on approaching the victors in the first flush of their 
nuccesB, which was not unstained with cruelty ; for one or two of the sol- 
liers, whose wounde prevented them Irom rising, were poniarded by the 
/ictors, or rather by some ragged Highland boys who had mingled with them. 
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I concluded, therefore, it would be unsafe to present ourselves without aome 
mediator ; and as Campbell, whom I now oould not but identify with the 
celebrated freebooter Bob Eoj.waa nowhere to be seen, I resolved to claim 
the protection of his emissary^ Dougal. 

After gaaiug everywhere in vain, 1 at length retraced my steps to see 
what assistance I could individually render to mj unlucky fnend, when, to 
my great joy, I saw Mr. Jarvie delivered from his state of suspense ; and 
thoueh very black in the fece, and much deranged in the garments, safely 
seated beneath the rock, in front of which he had been so lately suspended. 
I hastened to join him and offer my congratulations, which he was at first 
fiw- from receiving in the spirit of c«rdiSity with which they were offered. 
A heavy fit of coughing scarce permitted him breath enough to express the 
broken hints which he threw out against my sinoeri^. 

"Dhl uhl uhl uhl — (hey say a friend — uhl uh 1 — a friend sticketh 
oloser than a brithor^ — uh! uhl nhl .When I came np here, Master Osbul- 
dietone, to this country, cursed of God and man — nh! uhl — Heaven forgie 
me for swearing — on nac man's errand but yours, d'ye think it was fair — 
Tihl uhl uhl — to leave me, first, to be shot or drowned atweon red-wud 
Highlandets and red-coats; and nest to be hung up between heaven and 
earth, like an auld potato-bogle, without sae mucHe as trying — uh I uh I — 
sae tnuckle aa trying to relievo me !" 

I made a thousand apologia, and laboured so hard to represent the 
impossibility o| my affording him relief by my own unassisted exertions, 
that at length I succeeded, and the Bailie, who was as placable as hasty in 

'"'" ' r, extended his fiivour to me once more. I nest took the liberty of 

, __.)n h»W he had contrived to extricate himself. 
^e e^ricate I I might hae hung there till the day of judgment or I 
J6uld ha^ helped mysell, wi' my- head hin^ng down on tiie tae side, and 
Sg' heeljjin the tother, like the yam-scales in the weigh-house. It was the 
creSti^e'Dongal that extricated me, as he did yestreen; he cuttit aff the 
tails o' my coat wi' his durk, and another ^Ihe and him set me on my 
legs AS cleverly as if J had never been aff them. But te see what a Ihing 
gude braii olailh is 1 Had I been in ony o' your rotten French camlets 
now, or your drab-de-berries, it would hae soreeded hke an auld rag wi' sic 
a weight as mine. But fair fa' the weaver that wrought the weft o't 1 — I 
swung and bobbit yonder as safe as a gabbart* that's moored by a three- 
plv cable at the Bromielaw." 
- I now inquired what had become of his preserver. 

" The creature," so he continued to call the Highlandman, " contrived to 
let me ken there wad be danger in gaun near the leddy till he came back, 
and bade me stay here. I am o' the mind," he_ continued, " that he's seek- 
ing after you — it's a considerate oreatnre — and troth, I wad swear he was 
right about the leddy, as he ca's her, too — Helen Campbell was nane o' 
the maist douce maidens, nor meekest wives neither, and folk say that Rob, 
himaeU stands in awe o' her. I doubt she winna ken me, for its mony yeard 
shice we met — I am clear for waiting for the Doogal creature or we gang 
near her." 

I signified my acquiescence in this reasoning; but it was not the willj 
of fate that day that the Bailie's prudence should profit himself or any| 

Andrew Fmrserviee, though he had ceased to caper on the pinnacle upon 
the cessation of the firing, which had given occasion for his whimsical 
exercige, continued, as perched on the top of an exposed eliff, too con- 
spicuous an object to escape the sharp eyes of the Highlanders, when thej 
had time to look a little around them. We were apprized he was disco 
vered, by a wild and loud halloo set up among the assembled victors, threi 
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or four of whom instantly plunged into the eopsewood, and asceDded tha 
rocky side of the hill in different directions towards the place wliere they 
had discoyered this whimBical apparition. 

Those who arriTed first within gnnshot. of fHior Andrew, did not trouble 
themselves to offer him any assistftnce in the ticltlish posture of his affairs, 
bat levelling their long Spanish-barrelled guns, gave him io understand, hy 
signs which admitted of no misconstmotioii, that he must contrive to come 
doivn and submit himself to their moroy, or be marked at from beneath, 
like a regimental target set up for ball-praetiee. With snch a formidable 
hint for Tcnturous exertion, Andrew Fairservice could no longer hesitate ; 
the more imminent peril overcame his sense of that which seemed less 
inevitable, and he began to descend the cliff at all risks, clutching to the 
ivy and oak stumps, and projecting fragments of rock, with an almost 
feverish anxie^, and never tailing, as circumstances left him a hand at, 
liberty, to extend it to the plsuded gentry below in an attitude of supplica- 
tion, as if to deprecate the discharge of tneir levelled fire-arms. In a word, 
the fellow, under the influence of a counteracting motive for terror, achieved 
a safe descent from his perilous eminence, whioh, I verily believe, nothing 
but the fear of instant death could have moved him to attempt. The 
awkward mode of Andrew's descent greatly amused the Highlanders below, 
who flred a shot or two while he was engaged in it, without the purpose of 
injuring him, as I believe, but merely to enhance the aniusement_ they 
derived from his extreme terror, and the superlative exertions of agility to 
which it excited him. 

At length he attained firm and comparatively level ground— or rather, to 
speak more correctly, his foot slipping at the last point of 4esoeiit,ilie fell 
on the earth at his full length, and was raised by the assistance of tt^ 
Highlanders, who stood to reoeive him, .and who, ere he gaineq, his legs, 
stripped him not only of the. whole contents of his pockets, but <$. periwiffi; 
hat, coat, doublet, stockings, and shoes, performing the feat ftijh ptj^ 
admirable celerity, that, although he fell on his back a weO-clothed and 
decent burgher-seeming serving~man, he arose a forked, uncased, bald-pated, 
beggarly-looking scarecrow. Without respect to the pain which his unde- 
fended toes experienced from the sharp encounter of the rocks over wliich 
they hurried him, those who had detected Andrew proceeded to drag him 
downwards towards the road through all the intervening obstacles. 

In the course of their descent, Mr. Jarvie and I became exposed to their 
lynx-eyed observation, and instantly half-a-doaen of armed Highlanders 
thronged around ua, with drawn dirks and swords pointed at our faces and 
throats, and cocked pistols presented against our bodies. To have offered 
resistance would have been madness, especially as we had no weapons 
capable of supporting sncfi a demonstration. We therefore submitted to 
our fate ; and, with great roughness on the part of those who assisted at 
our toilette, were in the act of being reduced to as unsophisticated a state 
(to use King Lear's phrase) as the plumelees bipod Andrew Tairservice, 
who stood shivering between fear 'and cold at a few yards' distance. Good 
'chance, however, saved us from this estremi^ of wretchedness ; for, just 
aa I had yielded up my cravat (a smart Steinkirk, by lie way, and richly 
laced), and the Bailie had been disrobed of the fragments of his riding- 
(joat^— enter Dougal, and the scene was changed. By a high tone of espos 
tulation, mixed with oaths and threats, as Tar as I could conjecture the 
tenor of his language from the violence of his gestures he compelled the 
plunderers, however reluctant, not only to give up their further depreda 
tiona on our property, but to restore the spoil they had abeady appn. 
priated. He snatched my cravat from the feUow who had seized it and 
twisted it (in the leal of his restitution) -around my neck with such suffo 
eating energy as made me thmk that he had not only been during hia 
Vol.. III.— 15 
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residence at Glasgow, a suljBtitnte of the jailor, but must moreoTer have 
taken lessons as an apprentica of the hftngatan. He flung the tattered 
remnants of Mr. Jarvies coat around hia shoalders, and as more High- 
landers began to flock towardB us from, the high road, he led the wav dowu- 
p-arda, directing and commanding the others to afford uh, bat particularly 
the Bailie, the assistance necessary to our descending with comparative ease 
and safety. It was, however, in vain that Andrew Fairservice employed 
his lunge in obsecrating a share of Dougal's protection, or at least his 
interference t« procure restoration of his shoes. 

"Na, na," said Dougal, in reply, "she's nae gentle body, I trow; her 
peUers hue ganged parefoof, or ane's mnckle misl^'en." And, leaving An- 
drew to follow at his leisure, or rather at snch leisure as the surrounding 
crowd were pleased to indulge' him with, he hurried us down to the path- 
way in which the skirmish mid been fonght, and hastened to present us an 
additional captives to the female leader of his band. 

We were dragged before her accordingly, Dongal fighting, struggling, 
Bcreaming, as if he mere the party most approhenaivc of hurt, and rBpulsing, 
by threats and efforts, all tliose who attempted to take a nearer interest m 
our capture than he seemed to do himseif. At length we were placed be- 
fore the heroine of the day, whose appearance, aa well as those of the savage, 
uncouth, yet martial figures who surrounded ua, struck me, to own the truth, 
with considerable apprehension. I do not know if Helen MacGregor had 
personally mingled in the fray, and indeed I was afterwards given to under- 
stand the contrary ; but the speoka of blood on her brow, her hands and 
naked arms, as well as on the blade of her sword which she continued to 
hold an.her hand — her flushed countenance, and the disordered state of the 
rSven loofe which escaped from under the red bonnet and plume that formed 
li^r'head-^rese, seemed all to intimate that she had token an immediate 
^are'in ^e conflict Her keen black e^es and features expressed an ima- 
gtedtioit^nflamed by the pride of gratilied revenge, and the triumph of 
victory. Yet iJiere was nothing positively sanguinary, or oniel, in her de- 
portment; and she reminded me, when the immediate alarm of the inter- 
view was over, of some of the paintings I had seen of the inspired heroines 
in the catholic churches of France. She was not, indeed, eumciently beau- 
tiful for a Judith, nor had she the inspired expression of features which 
painters have given to Deborah, or to the wife of Heber, the Kenite, at 
whose feet the strong oppre^or of Israel, who dwelled in Harosheth of the 
Gentiles, bowed down, fell, and lay a dead man. Nevertheless, the entbu- 
aiasm by which she was agitated, gave her countenance and deportment, 
wildly dignified in themselves, an air which made hpr approach nearly tu 
the ideas of those wonderful artists, who gave to the eje the heroines uf 
Scripture history. 

■, I was uncertain in what terms to accost a personage so uncommon, when 
Mr. Jarvie, breaking the ice with a preparatory cough (for the speed with 
which he bad been brought into her presence had arain impeded his respi- 
ration), addressed her as follows: — "Uhl uhl &a.&o. I am very happy 
to have this joyful opportunity" (a quaver in his voice stronglj^ belied tne 
emphasis whtcn he studiously laid on the word joyful) — " thh joyfid occa- 
sion," he resumed, trying to give the a^ective a more suitable aooentuation, 
" to wish my kinsman Robin's wife a very good morning — Uh 1 uh I — How's' 
a' wi' ye" (by this time he had talked hims^f into his usual jog-trot manner, 
which exhibited a mixture of familiarity and self-importance) — " How's a' 
wi' je this lang time? Ye'Il hae forgotlen me, Mrs. MacGregor Campbell, 
as your cousin — uh ! uh ! — but ye'll mind ray father, Deacon Nicol Jarvie, 
in the SautMarket o' Glasgow? — an honest man he was, aod a sponsible, 
and respcctit you and yours. Sao, as I said before, I am right glad to see 
you, Mrs. MacGregor Campbell, as my kinsman's wife. I wad crave the 
liberty of a kinsman to salute you, but that your gillies keep such a dolefu' 
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fast haud o' mj arma ; and, to speak Heaven's truth and a magiEtrate'a, je 
wadna be the waur of a cogfu' o' water before ye welcomed your friends." 

There was something in the familiarity of this introduction which ill 
suited the esalted stat« of temper of the person to whom it was addressed, 
then bfiaiod with distributing dooms of death, and warm from conquest in 
a perilous encounter. 

" What fellow are you," she said, " that dare to claim kindred with the 
MaoGregor, and neither wear his dress nor speak his language 1 — What are 
you, that have the tongue and the habit of the bound, and jet seek to lie 
down with the deer?" 

" I dinna ken," said the undaunted Bailie, " if the kindred has ever been 
wepl redd out to you yet, cousin- — but ifs ken'd, and can be proved. My 
mother, Elspoth MacFarlane, was the wife of my father, Deacon Nicol Jar- 
^ie — peace be wi' them baithi — and Elspoth was the dai^hter of Parlane 
MaeFatlane, at the Sheeling o' Loch Sloy, Now, this Parlane MaoFar- 
]ane. as his surviving daughter Maggy Ma^Farlane, alias MacNab, wha 
married Duncan MacNab o' StnckaTTallacbaji, can testify, stood as near 
to your gudeman, Robert MacGregor, as in the fourth degree of kindred. 

The virago lopped the genealogical tree, by demanding haughtily, "If 
a ati'eam uf ruaning water acknowledged any relation with the portion 
withdrawn from it for the mean domestic uses of those who dwelt on its 
hanks?" 

■' Vera true, kinswoman," said the Bailie ; " but for a' that, the bum wad 
be glad to hae the milldam back again in simmer, when the chuokie stanea 
are white in the sun. I ken weet enough you Hieland folk baud us Glasgow 
people light and cheap for our langur^ and our claes; — but everybody 
speaks their native tongue that they learned in infancy ; and it wonia be a 
dift-iike thing to see me wi' my fat wame in a short Hieland coat; and my 
puir short hooehs gartered below the knee, like one o' your lang-legged 
gillies. Mwr by token, kinswoman," he continued, in defiance of various 
intimations by which Dougal seemed to recommend silence, as well as of the 
marks of impatience which the Amazon evinced at his loquacity, "I wad 
hae ye to mind that the king's errand whiles comes in tJie cadger's gate, 
and that, for as high as ye mav think o' the gudeman, as it's right every 
wife should honour her husband — there's Scripture warrant for tiiat — jet 
as high as je hand him, as I was saying, I hae been serviceable to Bob ere 
now; — forbje a set o' pearlins I sent yoursell when ye was gaun to be mar- 
ried, and when Rob was an honest weel-doing droyer, and nane o' this un- 
lawfu' wark, wi' fighting, and flashes, and fluH-gibba, disturbing the king's 
peace and disarming his soldiers." 

He had apparenfly .touched on a kej which his kinswoman could not 
brook. She ic^V! herself up to her full height, and betrayed the acutenesa 
of her feelings by a laugh of mingled scorn and bitterness. 

"Yes," she aaid, "you, and saoh as you, might cimm a relation to us, 
when we stooped to be the paltry wretches lit to exist under your dominion, 
as your hewera of wood and drawers of water — to find cattle for jour ban- 
quota, and subjects for your laws to oppress and trample on. But now we 
are free^free bv the very act which left us neither house nor hearth, food 
nor eoverine — which bereaved me of all — of all — and makes me groan 
when I think I must atill cumber the earth for other purposes than those 
jf vengeance. And I will carry on the work this day has ho well com- 
menced, by a deed that shall break all bands between MaoGregor and the 
Lowland churlcs. Here All^n — Dougal— bind these Sassenaoha neck and 
tieel together, and throw them into the Highland loch to seek for their High- 
lEind kinsfolk." 

The Bailie, alarmed at tiiis mandate, was commencing an espostnlation, 
s-hich probably would have onlj inflamed the violent passions of the person 
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whom he addreMed, when Dougal threw himself 'betweeii them, and in his 
own language, which he spoke with a fluency and rapidity strongly con- 
trasted \ij the slow, imperfect, and idiotlike manner in which he espressed 
himself in English, poured forth what I doubt cot was a very animated 
pleading in our behalf. 

Hia miatress replied t» him, or rather cut short his harangue, by exclaim- 
ing in £ng]ieh (aa if determined ta make ub taste in anticipation the full 
bitterness of death) — "Base dog, and son of a dog,do von dispute my 
commands ? Should I tell ye to cut out their tongues and pnt them into 
eaoh other's throats, to try which would there best knap Southron, or to 
tear out their hearts and put them into each otlier's hreaats, to see which 
would there best plot treason against the MaoGregor — and such things ha^e 
been done of old in the day of revenge, when our fathers had wrongs to 
redress — Should I command you to do this, would it be your part to dispute 
my orders t" 

"To be sure, to be sure," Dougal replied, with accents of profound sub- 
mission ; " her pleasure suld be done — tat's but reason ; but an it were — tat 
is, an it could ho thought the same to her to coup the ill-fiured loon of ta 
red-coat Captain, and hims Corporal Cramp, and twa tiree o' the red-coats 
into the loch, hersell wad do't wi' muckle mair great satisfaction than to 
hurt ta honest civil shentlemans as were friends to the Gregarach, and 
eame up on the chief's assurance, and not to do no treason, as hersell could 
testify.'' 

The lady was about to reply, when a few wild strains of a pibroch were 
heard advancing up the road from Aberfoil, the same probably which had 
reached the ears of Captain Thornton's rear-guard, and determined him to 
force his way onward rather than return to the village, on finding the pass 
occupied Tho skirmish being of very short duration the armed men who 
fUwdth natalmldy had n t alth u h qu k n ng Heir marTjh 
wh n th y h d th fi ng be n abl to am e n t me ffi nt to take 

y h D th n nt Tl t. th f was mi 1 to without 

th m d th y n a d nly to I n th t m] h f their coun- 

t m n 

Th waamLddiffn btvitth ]p Bran f these new 

m nlth t fth p tvbywh h u thdb ndf ted— and it 

was gieatly in favour of the former, jimon^, the Hij,hlande s who sur- 
rounded the Ohieftaiuess, if I may presume to call her so without offence tt: 
grammar, were men in the extremity of age, boys scarce able to bear a 
Bword, and even women — all, in short, whom the last necessity ur^ea to tak( 
up arms ; and it added a shade of bitter shame to the dejection whicl 
clouded 'Thornton's manly countenance, when he found that the numhers 
and position of a foe, otJierwise so despicable, had enabled them to conquei 
his braTe veterans. But the thirty or forty Highlanders who now joined thi 
others, were all men in the prime of youth or manhood, active clean-madi 
fellows, whose short hose and belted plaids sot out their sinewy limbs to thi 
best advantage. Their arms were as superior to those of the first party a 
their dress and appearance. The followers of the female Chief had axes 
scythes, and other antique weapons, in aid of their guns; and some had atib 
clubs, daggers, and long knives. But of the second party, most had pistol 
at the belt, and almost aU had dirks hanging at (he pouches which the 
wore in front. Eaoli had a good gun in his hand, and a broadsword by hi 
side, besides a stout round target, made of light wood, covered with leathei 
and curiously studded with brass, and having a steel spike screwed into th 
centre. These hung on their left shoulder during a march, or while the 
were engaged in exchan^ng fire with the enemy, and were worn on thei 
left arm when they charged with sword in hand. 

But it was easy to see that this chosen hand had not arrived from a viij 
tory such as they found their ill-appointed companions possessed of. TlJ 
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pibroch sent forth oecasionallj a, few wailing nuie'> esfiieosire of a very 
different sentiment from triumph ; and when mev appealed before the wiw 
of their Chieftain, it was in silence, and witt Uomncast and melan'.holy 
looks. They paused -when they approached her, and the pipes again eont 
forth the some wild and melanoholy Btrain. 

Helen rushed towards them with a countenance m whieh anger was 
mingled with apprehension. — " What means this, Alastei 7" she said to the 
minstrel—" why a lament in the moment of Tiotory? — Bobert^-IIamiah — 
Where's the MaoGregor ? — whore's ysmr fether ?" 

Her sons, who led the band, adTaneed with slow and irreaolate steps 
towards her, and murmured a few words in Gaelic, at hearing which she 
set up a shriek that made the rocks ring again, in which ^ the women and 
hoys joined, clapping their hands and yelling as if their lives had been 
espirmg in the sound. The mountain eohoes, silent since the military 
sounds of hattle had ceased, had now to answer these frantic and discordant 
shrieks of sorrow, which drove the very ni^htrbirds from their haunts in Uie 
rocks, as if thay were startled to heaj orgies more hideous and ill-omened 
than their own, performed in the face of open day. 

" Taken !" repeated Helen, when the clamour l^d subsided—" Taken ! — 
captive !— and you live to say so ?— Coward dogs ! did I nurse you for this, 
that you should spare your blood on your father's enemies ? or see him 
prisoner, and coma back to tell it?" 

The sons of MacGregor, to whom this espostulation was addressed, were 
youths of whom the eldest had hardly attained his twentieth year. HamisTt, 
or Jimes the eider of these youths, was the tallest by a head, and mnch 
hmdsomer than his hrother; his lightblua eyes, with a profusion of fair 
hair whiuh streamed fiom under his smart blue bonnet, made his whole 
ap].earance a most favourable speeiman of the Highland youth. The 
joingcr was >,alled Eolert; hut, to distinguish him from his father, the 
Highlanders added the epithet Oig, or the young. Dark hair, and dark 
features with a ruddy glow of health and animation, and a form sti'Ong and 
well set beyond his years completed the sketch of the young mouulameer. 
B th now stood befoie their mother with countenances olouded with 
grief and shame and hstfined, with the most respectful suhmisaion, to the 
repioaches with which she loaded them. At length, when her resentment 
aj-peared in some degree to subside, the eldest, speaking in English, 
probably that he might not be understood by their followers, endeavoured 
respectfully to vindicate himself and his brother from his mother's re- 
proaches. I was so near him as to comprehend much of what he swd ; 
ind, as it was of great consequence to me to be possessed of information in 
:his strange crisis, I failed not to listen as attentively as I could, 

" The MacGh^egor," hie son stated, " had been called out upon a trystjug 
Kith a Lowland hallion, who came with a token from" — he muttered the 
lame very low, but 1 thought it sounded like my own. " The MacGregor," 
le said, " accepted of the invitation, hut commanded the Sason who brought 
he message to he detuned, as a host^e that good faith should be observed 
o him._ Accordingly heivent to the place of appointmant" (whioh had some . 
pild Highland name that I cannot rememherj, "attended only by Angus 
ireck and LitUe Rory, commanding no one to follow him. Within half an 
.our Angus Breok came back with the doleful tidings that the MacGregor 
i»d been surprised and made prisoner by a party of Lennox militia, under • 
ialbraith of Garschattaohin,'^ He added, " Uiat Galbraith, on bein^ threat- 
ned by MacGregor, who upon his capture menaced him with retaliation on 
iie person of the hostage, had treated the threat with great contempt, 
aplying, ' Let each side hang his man ; we'll hang the thief, and your 
Mherans may hang the gauger, Rob, and the country will be rid of two 
amned things at once, a wild Highlander and a revenue officer.' Angus 
ireck, less carefully looked to than his master, contrived to escape from 
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the hands of the captors, after hayiii^ been in thoir oastody long enongh to 
hear this discussion, and to hring offtlie news." 

" And did yoa learn tliis, you falee-heartod traitor," said the wife of 
MaoGrogor, " and not instantly rash to your father's rescue to hring him. 
off. or leave your hody on the place V 

The young MaeGregor modestly replied, hy representing the very superior 
force of the enemy, and stoted, that as they made no preparation for leaving 
the country,. he had fallen hack up the elen with the pnrpose of collecting 
a hand saffloient to attempt a rescue wi& some tolerable cnance of success. 
At length he .said, " the militiamen would quarter, he understood, ift the 
nwghbouring house of Gartartan, or the old castle in the port of Monteith, 
or some other stronghold, which, although strong and defensible, was never- 
theless capable of being surprised, could they but get enough of men 
assembled for the purpose." 

I understood afterwards that the rest of the freebooter's followers were 
divided into two strong bands, one destined to watch the remaining garrison 
of Inversnaid, a party of which, under Captain Thortiton, had been defeated ; 
and another to show front to the Highland elans who had united with the 
regular troops and Lowlaaders in tiiis hostile and combined invasion of 
that mountainous and desolate territoi7, which lying between the lates of 
Looh-Lomond, Loch-Katrine, and Loch-Ard, was at this time currently 
called Bob Roy's, or the MacGreaor, country. Messengers were despatched 



great haste, to concentrate, as 1 supposed, their forces, with a 

gnrposed attack. on the Lowlanders; and the dejection and despair, at 
rst visible on each countenance, gave place to the hope of rescnina; their 
leader, and to the thirst of vengeajioe. It was under the burning iouuence 
of the latter passion that the wife of MaoGregor aommanded that the 
hostage exchanged for his safety should be brought into her presence. I 
believe her sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her sight, for feai 
of the consequences ; but if it was so, their humane precautions only post- 



Joned his fate. They dragged forward at her summons a wretch already 
alf dead with terror, in whose agonized features I recognized, to my horror 
and astonishment, my old acquaintance Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female Chief with an effort to clasp her kneesj 
from which she drew back, as if his t»ueh had been pollution, eo that all ha 
could do in token of the extremity of his humiliation, was to kiss the henJ 
of. her plaid. I never heard entreaties for life poured forth with such ^on_d 
of spirit. The ecstaoj of fear waa^such, that instead of paralysing hi^ 
tongue, BM on ordinary occasions, it even rendered him eloquent;, and, jvitl 
cheeks pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, eyes that seemed to bJ 
taking their last look of all mortal objects, he protested, with the deepesj 
oaths, his total ignorance of any design on the person of Rob Itoy, wnorJ 
he swore he loved and honoured as his own soul. In the inconsistency oi 
his terror, he said he was but the agent of others, and he muttered thi 
name of Rashleigh. He prayed but Sir life — for life he would give all h 
had in the world : it was but life he asked — life, if it were to be prolonged 
under tortures and privations : he asked only breath, though it shoula hi 
drawn in the damps of the lowest caverns of flieir hills. J 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing, and contempt, witi 
which the wife of MaoGregor regarded this wretched petitioner for iha pool 



"I could have bid ye live," she' said, "had life been to you the saml 
weary and wasting burden that it is to me — that it is to every noble an 
generous mind. But you — wretchi you could creep through the worl 
unaffected by its various disgraces, its inefTable miseri^, its constants 
acoumulatina masses of crime and sorrow: you could live and enjoy youJ 
self, while me noble-minded are betrayed — while nameless and birUiles 
villains tread on the neck of the brave and the long-descended : yoo ooull 
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enjoy yourself, like a buhiher's dog in tlie shiimblea, battening on gai'bage, 
while the slaugliterof the oldest and best went on around joul. This enjoy- 
ment you shall not live to partake of I — yoa shall die, base dogl and that 
before yon cloud has passed over the sun." 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, two of whom 
seiied upon the prostrate suppliant, and hurried him to the brink of a cliff 
which overhung the flood. He set up the most piercing and dreadful cries 
that fear OTer uttered — I may well term them dreadlul, for they haunted 
my sleep for ^ears afterwards. As the murderers, or eieoutioners, call 
them as you will, dragged him along, he recognised me even in that moment 
of horror, and esoiaimed, in the last ariaculate words I ever hoard him utter, 
" Mr. Osbaldistone, save me I ~ save rae !" 

I was so much moved by this horrid speetaclo, that, althongh in- mo- 
mentary expectation of sharing his fate, I did attempt to speak in his 
behalf, hut, as might have been expected, my interferenoe was sternly dis- 
regarded. The victim mas held fast by some, while others, binding alarge 
heavy stone in a plaid," tied it round his neck, and others agwn eagerly 
stripped him of some part of his dress. Half-naked, and thus manacled, 
thev hurled him int* the lake, (here about twelve feet deep, with a loud 
halloo of vindictive triumph, — above which, however, his last death-shriek, 
the yell of mortal agony, was distinctly heard. The heavy burden splashed 
in the dark-blue waters, and the Highlanders, with their pole-aies and 
swords, watched an instant, to guard, lest, extricating himself from the 
load to which he was attached, the victim might have struggled to regain 
the shore. But the knot had been seourelv bound — lie wretched man sunk 
without effort ; the waters, which his fell had disturbed, settled calmly over 
him, and the unit of that life for which he had pleaded so strongly, i — "- 
ever withdrawn from the sum of bur -- ■- - 



(ejrn|itEr tliE fjiirtii-lErniiil. 



I KNOW not why it is, that a single deed of violence and cruelty affects 
our nerves more dian when these are exercised on a more extended scale. 
I had seen that day several of ray brave countrymen fall in battle : it soenaed 
to me that they met a lot appropriate to humanity, and my bosom, though 
thrilling with interest, was affected with nothing of that sickening horror 
with which I beheld the unfortunate Morris put to death without resistance, 
and in cold blood. I looked at my companion, Mr. Jarvie, whose face re- 
flected the feelings which were painted in mine. Indeed, he could not so 
eujtpress his horror, but that the words escaped him in a low and broken 
whisper, — — 

"I take up my protest against this deed, as a bloody and cruel murder — 
it is a cursed deed, and God will avenge it in his due way and time." 

"Then you do not fear to follow?" said the virago, bending on him a 
look of death, such as that with which a hawk looks at his prey ere he 
pounces. 

"Kinswoman," said the BaiJie, "nae man willingly wad cut short his 
thread of life before the end o' his pirn was fairly measured off on the yain- 
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mnlea — And I hue muclle to do, an I 'tis spared, in this warld — publio 
and private businesa, ae weel (hat belanging to the magistracy as to my ain 
particular ; and nae doubt I haa some to depend on me, aspuirMattie, wha 
IB an orphan — She's a far-awa' cousin o' the Laird o' Limmerfield. Sae 
that, laying a' this thegither — skin for skin, yea all that a man hath, will 
he ^ye for his life." 

" And were I to set you at liberty," said the imperious dame, " what 
name would yott giro to the drowning of that Saaon dog t" 

"Dhl uhf — hem! hemi" said the Bailie, clearing Es throat as well as 
he could, " I Buld study to say as litrtle on that score as might be — least said 
is Bunest mended." 

" Bat if you -were called on by tho courts, as you term them, of justice," 
she Sgain demanded, " what then would he your answer !" 

The BaiUe looked this way and that way, like a person who meditates an 
escape, and then answered in the tone of one who, seeing no means of ac- 
complishing a retreat, determines to stand the brunt of battle — " I see what 
you are driving me to the wa' about. But I'll tell you't plain, kinswoman, 
— I behoved just to speak according to my ain conscience ; and though your 
ain gudeman, that 1 wish had been here for his dn sake and mine, as weel 
as the puir Hieland creature Dougal, can toll ye that Nicol Jarvie can wink 
ashara at a friend's failings as onybody, yet I'se t«U ya, kinswoman, mine's 
ne'er be Uie tongue to belie my thought ; and sooner than say that yonder 
puir wretch was lawfully slaughtered, I wad consent to be laid beside him 
— though I think ye are the first Hieland woman wad mint sic a doom to 
her husband's kinsman but four times removed." 

It is probable that the tone andfinnuess assumed by the Bailie in his last 
speech was better suited to make an impression on the hard heart of hia 
kinswoman than the tone of suppHcalJon he had hitherto assumed, as gems 
can be out with steel, though they resist softer metals. She commanded us 
both to be placed before her. " Your name," she said to me, " is Osbaldi- 
stone ? — the dead dog, whose death you have witnessed, called you so." 

" My name is Osbaldistone," was my answer. 

"Bashleigh, then, I suppose, is your Christian name?" she pursued. 

" No, — ^my name is Francis." 

"But you know Bashleigh Osbaldistone!" she continued. "He is your 
brother, if I mistake not, — at least your kinsman and near friend." 

"He is my kinsman," I replied, "but not my friend. We were lately 
engaged together in a rencontre, when wa were separated by a person whom 
I understand to he your husband. My blood is hardly yet dried on hia 
sword, and the wound on my side is yet green. I have little reason to ac- 
knowledge him as a friend." 

" Then," she replied, " if a stranger to bis intrigues, you can co in safety 
to Garaohattachin and hia party, without fear of being detninedj^ and carry 
them a message from the wife of the MacGregor ?" 

I answered, " that I knew no reasonable cause why the militia gentlemeni 
should deto,in me; that I had no reason, on my own account, to fear beinm 
in their hands ; and that if my going on her embassy would act as a proteoJ 
tion to my friend and servant, who were her priaoners, I was ready to sen 
out directly." I took the opportunity to say, "that I had come into thia 
country on her husband's invitation, and his assurance that he would aid 
me in some important matters in which I was interested ; that my compaj 
nion, Mr. Jarvie, had accompanied me on the same errand." 

" And I wish Mr. Jarvie's boots had been fu' o' boiling water when h^ 
drew them on for sic a purpose," interrupted the Bailie. 

" Ton may read your father," said Helen Maogregor, turning to her sons 
"in what this young Saxon tells us — Wise only when the bonnet is on hi| 
head, and the sword is in his hand, he never eKchanges the tartan for thJ 
broad-cloth, but ho runa himself into the miserable intrigues of the I«-w| 
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knders, and becomes again, after all he haa aufforod, their agent — their tool 
— their slave." 

" Add, madam," said I, " and their benefactor," 

"Beit so," she said; "for it ia the moat emptj title of them all, since he 
has uniformly sown benefits to reap a harvest of the moat foal ingratitude. 
— But enough of tbis. I shall cause you to be guided to the enemy's out^ 
posts. Ask for their oommander, and deliver hun this meaaage from me, 
Helen MacGtegor; — that if thej injure a hair of MacGregor'sTiead, and if 
they do not set him at liberty within the spaea of twelve hours, there is not 
a ladj^ in the Lennos but shall before Christmas cry the coronach for them 
she will be loath to lose, — there ia not a farmer but ahall aing well-a-wa 
over a burnt barnyard and an empty byre, — there ia not a laird nor haritor 
shall lay his head on. the pillow at night with the assurance of being a live 
man in the morning, — and, to begin as we are to end, so soon as the term 
is expired, I will send them thia Glaagow Sailie, and this Saion Captain, 
and all the reat of mj-prisonera, each bundled in a plaid, and chopped into 
as many pieces as there are checks in the tartan." 

Aa she paused in her denunciation. Captain Thornton, who w^ within 
hearing, added, with great coolneas, "Present my complimenta — Captain 
Thornton's, of the Royals, oomphmenta — to the commanaing officer, and tell 
him to do hia duty and seoure hia prisoner, and not waste a thought upon 
me. If I have been fool enough to have been led into an ambasoEide by 
theae artful savages, I am wise enough to know how t* die for it without 
diagraoiug the service. I am: only sorry for my poor fellows," he said, 
" that have fellen into such butcherly handa." 

"Whiaht! whishtl" cxclwmed the Bailie; "are ye weary o' your life? 
— Ye'll gie my service to the commanding officer, Mr. Osbaldiatone ^ 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie's aervice, a magistrate <? Glasgow, as hia father the 
deacon was before him — and tell him, here are a wheen honost men in 
;great tronble, and like to come to man- ; and the beat thing he con do for 
the common good, will be justto let Rob come his wa's up the glen, and 
.nae mair about it There's been some ill dune here already; but as.it has 
llighted chiefly on the gau^r, it winnabe muokle worth making a stir about." 

With these very opposite injunctions from the paaiies chiefly interested in 
the success of my embassy, and with the reiterated charge of the wife of 
MacGregor to remember and detail every word of her injunctiona, I was at 
length Buffered to depart ; and Andrew Fairservice, chiefly, I believe, to get 
rid of his olamoroua supplications, was permitted to attend me. Doubtftil, 
however, that I mi^ht use my horse as a means of escape ik>m my guides, 
or desirous to retain a prize of some value, I was given to underatand that 
[ was to perform my journey oh foot, escorted by Hamish MacGregor, the 
elder brother, who, with two followers, attended, as well io show me the 
way, as to reconnoitj^ the strength and position of the enemy. Dougal had 
been at first ordered on this party, but he contrived to elude the service, 
with the purpoae, as we afterwards understood, of watching over Mr. Jarvie, 
ivhom, according to his wild principles of fidelity, he considered as entitled 
a hia good ofEcea, from having onee acted in aomo measure as his patron or 
naster. 

After walking with great rapidity about an hour, we arrived at an emi- 
lenoe covered with brushwood, which gave us a commanding prospect down 
.he valley, and a full view of the post which the militia occupied. Being 
ihiefly cavalry, they had judiciously avoided any attempt to penetrate the 
»ass which had been so unsuccessfully aasayed by Captain Thornton. They 
lad taken up their aituation with aome military skill, on a rising ground in 
he centre of the little valley of Abarfoil, through which the river Forth, 
vinds ite earliest course, and which ia formed by two ridges of hills, faced 
vilJi barricades of limestone rock, intermixed with huge masses of breccia, 
* pebbles imbedded in some softer substance which has hardened around 
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them like mortar ; nod surrounded by the more lofty mountwns in Uie dia- 
tanoB. These ridgea, however, left the ralley of breadth enough to secure 
the oarah-y from any sudden eatprise by the mountaineers, and they had 
stationed sentinels and outposts at proper distances from this main 'body, 
in every direction, so that they might secure full time to mount and get 
under arms upon the least alarm. It was not, indeed, expected at that time, 
that Highlanders would attack cayalry in an open plain, though late events 
have shown that they may do so with success.* When I first knew the 
IlighlanderSj they had almost a superstitious dread of a mounted trooper, 
the horse being so much more fierce and imposing in his appearance than 
toe little sheli&s of their own hills, and moreover being trained, na the more 
ignorant mountaineers lielieved, to fight with his feet and his t^eth. 

The appearance of the picqueted horses, feeding in this little vale — the 
forms of the soldiers, as they sate, stood, orwalkediin various groups in the 
vicinity of the beautiful river, and of the bare yet romantio ranges of rook 
which hedge in the landscape on either side, — formed a noble foreground ; 
while far to the eastward the eye caught a glance of the lake of Manteith ; 
and Sterling Castle, dimly seen along with the blue and distant line of the 
Ochil Mountains, closed the scene. 

After aa/ing on this landscape with great earnestness, young MaoOregor 
'' ted to me that I was to descend to the station of the miUtia and 



execute my errand to their commander, — enjoining me at the same time, 
with a menacing gesture, neither to inform them who had guided me to that 
place, nor where I had parted from my escort. Thus tutored, I descended 
towards the military post, followed by Andrew, who, only retaining his 
breeohes and stocltingB of the English costume, without a hat, bare-legged, 
with brogues on bis fae^ which Dougil had given him out of compassion, 
and having a tattered plwdto supply the want of all upper garments, looked 
as if he had been playing the part of a Highland Tom-of-Bedlam. We had 
not proceeded far before we became visible to one of the videttes, who, 
riding towards us, presented his carabine mid commanded me to stand. li 
. obeyed, and when ^e soldier came up, desired to be conducted to his com 
manding-officer. I was immediately brought where a circle of officerej 
sitting upon the grass, seemed in attendance Upon one of superior rank] 
He wore acuiraas of polished steel, over which were drawn the insignia ofl 
the andent Order of^ the Thistle. My fiiend Oarschattaohiu, and man^ 
bther gentlemen, some in uniform, others in their ordinary dress, but aU 
armed and well attended, seemed to receive their orders from this person oil 
distinctJon. Many servante in rich liveries, apparently a part of his house) 
hold, were also in waiting. 

Having paid to this nobleman the respect which his rank appeared to del 
mand, I acquainted him that I had been an involuntary witness to the Iting' 
soldiers having suffered a defeat from the Highlanders at the pass of Loch-Ai-J 
(such I had learned was the name of the place where Mr. Thornton was mad 
prisoner), and that the victors threatened every species of extremity to thosj 
who had fallen into their power, as well as to lie Low Country in genera! 
unless thdr Chief^ who had that morning been made prisoner, were retume 
to them uniniured. The Duke (for he whom I addressed was of no lowd 
rank) listened to me with great composure, and then replied, that he shoulj 
be extremely sorry to expose the uniortunate gentlemen who had been maa 
prisoners to the cruelty of the barbarians into whose hands they had fallen, bu 
that it was folly to suppose that he would deliver up the very author of aj 
these disorders and offences, and so encourage his followers in their lioencj 
" You may return to those who sent you," he proceeded, " and inform then 
that I shal! certainly cause Rob Roy Campbell, whom they call MacGregq 
to be executed, by break of day, as an outlaw taken in arms, and deserviij 
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death by a thousand acts of violence ; that I should be most justly held 
unworthy of my situation aud Gommission did I aot otherwise ; tiiat I shall 
know how to protect the country against their insolent threafa of violence ; 
aud that if they injure a hair of the head of any of the unfortunate gentlomon 
whom au unlucky accident has thrown into their power, I will taie such 
ample vengeance, that the very stones of Uieir glens shall sing woe for it 
this hundred years to come I" 

I humbly begged leave to remonstrate respecting the honorable mission 
imposed on me, and touched upon the obvious danger attending it, when 
the noble commander replied, "that saoh being the case, I might send my 
servjint." 

" The deil be in my feet," said Andrew, without either having respect to 
the presence in whi.oh he stood, or waiting till I replied — " the deil bo in 
mj feet, if I gang my tae's length. Do the folk think I hao another thrap- 
ple in my pouoh after John Highlandmau's sneckit this ane wi' his joctaleg ! 
or that I can dive doan at the tae side of a Highland loch and rise at tSe 
tother, like a shell-drake f Na, na — ilk ane for himsell, and God for us a'. 
Folk may just make a page o' their ain age, and serve themsells till their 
hairns grow up, and gang their ain errands for Andrew. Eob Koy never came 
near the parish of Dreepdaily, to steal either pippin or pear frae me or mine." 

Silencmg my follower with some difficulty, I represented t« the Duke Uie 
great danger Captain Thornton and Mr. Jarvie would certainly be exposed 
to, and entreated he would make me the bearer of such modified terms as 
might be the means of saving their lives. I assured him that I should 
decline no danger if I could bo of service ; but from what I had heard and 
soon, I had little doubt they would bo instantly murdered should the chief 
of the outlaws suffer death. 

The Duke was obviously much affected. " It was a hard ease," he said, 
" and he felt it ae such ; but he had a paramount duty to perform to the 
country- — Eob Roy must die I" 

I own it was not without emotion that I heard this threat of instant death 
to my acquMntance Campbell, who had so often testified his good-will 
towards me. Nor was I singular in the feeling, for many of those around 
the Duke ventured to express themselves in his favour. " It would be more 
advisable," they s«d, " to send him to Sterling Castle, and there detain him 
a close prisoner, as a pledge for the submission and dispersion of his gang. 
It was a great pity to expose the country to-be plundered, which, now that 
the long nights approached, it would be found very difE.cult to prevent^ 
since it was impossible to guard every point, and the Highlanders were sure 
to select those that were left exposed." They added, that there was great 
hardship in leaving the unfortunato prisoners to the almost certain doom 
of massacre denounced against them, which no one doubted would be 
executed in the first burst of revenge. 

Garschattachin ventured yet farther, confiding in the honour of the noble- 
man whom he addressed, although he knew he had particular reasons for 
disliking their prisoner. "Bob Roy," he said, "though a kitde neighbour 
to the Low Country, and particularly obnoxious to his Grace, and though 
he maybe carried the catheran trade farther than ony man o' his day, was 
an auld-farrand carle, and there might be some means of making him hear 
reason ; whereas bis wife and sons were reckless fiends, without either fear 
or mercy about them, and, at the head of a' his limmer loons, would be 'a 
worse plague to the country than over he had been." 

" Pooh r pooh \" replied his Grace, " it is the very sense and cunning of 
this fellow which has so long maintained his reign — a mere Highland rob- 
ber would have been put down in as many weeks as he baa flourished years. 
His gang, without him, is no more to be dreaded as a permanent annoyance 
— it willno longer exist — than a was^ without its head, which may sting 
once perhaps, but js instantly crushed into annihilation." 
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GarschattaoHn was not so easily silenced. " I am sure, my Lord Duke," 
he replied, " I have no favour for ilob, and he aa little for mo, Booing he liaa 
twice cleaned out my ain byres, beside staith amang my tenants ; but, how- 

"But, however, GarsoUattachin," said the Duke, witli,a smile of peculiar 
expresBion, "I fancy you think such a freedom may bepai'doued in a friend's 
friend, and Rob's supposed to be nc enemy to Major Gd.braith'B friends oyer 
the water." 

" If it he so, my lord," said Garsohattachin, in the same iono of jocularity, 
" it's no the warst thing I hate heard of him. But I wish we heard some 
news from the clans, that we have waited for sae lang. I tow to God they'll 
keep a Hielandman's word wi' us — I never ken'd them better — it's ill 
drawing boots upon trews." 

"I cannot believe it," said the Duke. "These gentlemen are known to be 
men of honour, and I must neceBsarily suppose are to keep their appoint- 
ment. Send out two more horsemen to look for our friends. We cannot, 
till their arrival, pretend to attack the pass where Captain Thornton has 
suffered himself to be surprised, and which, to my knowledge, ten men on 
foot might make good againBt a regiment of the best horse in Europe — 
Meanwhile let refreshments be given t« the men." 

I had the benefit of this last order, the more necessary and acceptable, as 
I had tasted nothing since our hasty meal at Aherfoil the evening before. 
The videttes who had been despatched, returned without tidings of the es- 
pected auiiliiunee, and sunset was approaching, when a Highlander belong- 
ing to the elans whose co-operaiion was expected, appeared as the bearer 
of a letter, which he delivered to the Duke with a most profound oongfi. 

"Now will I wad a hogshead of claret," said Oarschattaohio, "that this 
is a message to tell us that these cursed Highlandmen, whom we have 
fetched here at the expense of so much plague and vexation, are going to 
draw off, and leave us to do our own business if we can," 

"It is even so, gentlemen," said the Duke, reddening with indignation, 
After having perused the letter, which was written upon, a very dirty scrap 
of paper, but most pauotiliously addressed, " For the much-honourea hands 
of Ane High and Mighty Prince, tlie Duke, &c. &c. &c." "Our allies," 
continued flie.Duke, "have deserted us, gentlemen, and have made a sepa- 
rate peace with the enemy." 

"Its just the fate of all alliances," said Garsehattachin ; "the Dutch 
were gautt to serve us the same gate, if we had not got the start of them at 
Utrecht." 

" You are facetious, sir," said the Dnke, with a frown which showed how 
little he liked the pleasantry; "but our business is rather of a grave cast 
just now. — I suppose no gentleman would advise our attempting to pene- 
trate farther into the country, unsupported either by friendly Highlanders, 
or by infantry from InverBnaid ?" 

A general answer announced that the attempt would be perfect madness. 

" Nor would there be great wisdom,'" the Duke added, " in remaning 
exposed to a night-attack m this place. I therefore propose that we should 
retreat to the house of Duohraj and that of Gartartan, and keep safe and 
sure watch and ward until morning. But before we separate, I will examine 
Kob Boy before you all, and make you sensible, by your own eyes and ears, 
of the extreme unfitness of leaving him space for farther outrage." He gave 
orders accordingly, and the prisoner was brought before him, his arms 
belted down above the elbow, and secured to his body by a horse-girth 
buckled light behind him. Two non-commissioned officers had hold of 
him, one on each side, and two file of men with carabines and fixed bayo- 
nets attended for additional security. 

I had never seen this man in the dress of his country, which set in a strik- 
ing point of view the peculiarities of his form, A sfiock-head of red hiur, 
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which the hat and periwig of the Lowland costume had in a great meaaure 
concealed, wae seen heneath tie Highland bonnet, and verified the epithet 
of Roy, or Rod, by which he was much better known in the Low Country 
tJian by any other, and is still, I suppoiie, best remembered. The justice 
of the appellation was also vindicated by the appearance of that pari of his 
limbs, from the bottom of his kilt to the top of his short hose, which the 
fashion of hia oonntry dreaa left bare, and which was covered with a fell of 
thick, short, red hair, especially around his knees, which resembled in this 
respect, as well as from their sinewy appearance of extreme strength, the 
ilmba of a red-coloured Highland bull. t7pon the whole, betwixt the effect 
produced by the change of dress, and by my having become acquainted 
with his real and formidable character, his appearance had acquired to my 
eyes something so much wilder and more stiiking than it before presented, 
that I could scarce recognise him to be the same person. 

Ilis manner was bold, unconstrained unless by the actual bonds, haughty, 
and even dignified. He bowed to the Duke, nodded to Garsohattaohin and 
others, and showed some surprise at seeing me among the party. 
"It is long since we have met, Mr. Campbell," said the Buke. 
"It is so, my Lord Duke; I could have wished it had been" (looking at 
the fastening on his arms) "when I could have better paid the compliments 
I owe to ^our Grace i — but there's a gude time coming," 

"No time like the time present, Mr. Campbell," answered the Duke, "for 
the hours are fast flying that must settle your last account with all mortal 
affairs. I do not say this to insult your distress; but you must be aware 
yourself that you draw near the end of your career. I do not deny that 
you may sometimes have done loss harm than others ofyour unhappy trade, 
and iJiat yon may occasionally have exhibited marks of talent, and even of 
a disposition which promised better things. But you are aware how long 
you haye been the terror and the oppressor of a peaeeM neighboi;rhoo<C 
and by what acts of violence you have maintiuned and extended your 
usurped authority. Yon know, m short, that you have deserved death, and 
that you must prepare for it." 

" M.J Lord," said Eob Roy, " although I may well lay my misfortunes at 
your Grace's door, yet I will never aay that you yourself have been the wil- 
ful and witting author of them. My Lord, if I had thought sae, your Grace 
would not this day have been sitting in judgment on me; for you have been 
throe times within good rifle distance of me when you were thinking but of 
the red deer, and few people have ken'd me miss my aim. But as for them 
that have abused your Grace's ear, and set you up against a man that was 
ance as peaoefu' a man as ony in the land, and made your name the war 
rant for driving me to utter extremity, — I have had some amends of them, 
and, for a' that your Grace now says, I expect to live to hae mair." 

" I know," said the Duke, in rising anger, " that you are a determined 
and impudent villain, who will keep his oath if he swears to mischief; but 
it shall be my care to prevent you. You have no enemies but your own 
wicked actions." 

" Had I called myself Grahame, instead of Campbell, I might have heard 
less about them," answered Rob Boy, with dogged resolution. 

" Yon will do well, sir," said the Duke, " to warn your wife and family 
and followers, to beware how they use the gentlemen now in their hands, as 
I wUl requite tenfold on them, and iJieir kin and allies, the slightest injury 
done to any of his majesty's liege suly'ects." 

" My Lord," said Roy in answer, " none of my enemi^ will allege that I 
have been a bloodthirsty man, and were I now wi' my folk, I could rule 
four or five hundred wild Hielandcrs as easy as your Graoe those eight or 
ten lackeys and footrboys — But if your Grace is bent to take the head away 
from a house, ye may lay your account there will be misrule amang the 
members, — However, come o't what- like, there's an honest man, a kinsman 
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o' my ain, maun oome hy nae skaith. Is there onj to Jy here wad do a gude 
defld for MacGregoj: ? — he may repay it, though nia hands he now tied. 

The Highlander who had delivered the letter to the Duke replied, " I'll 
do your will for you^ MacOregor; and I'U gang back up the glen, on 
parpose." 

He advanced, and received from the prisoner a m^sage to his wife, which, 
heing in Gaelic, I did not onderstand, but I had little doubt it related to 
Bomo measnres to be taken for the safety of Mr. Jarvie. 

" Do you hear the fellovr's impudenea?" said the Dnke ; " he conSdea in 
his character of a messenger. His conduct is of a piece with his master's, 
who invited us to make common cause against these freebooters, and have 
deserted us so soon as the MacGxegore have agreed to surrender ilie Bal- 
quidder lands they are squabbling about. 



"Your great ancestor never said bo, my Lord," answered Major Gal- 
hraith ; — " and, with submission, neither would your Grace have occasion 
to say it, wad ye but be for beginning justice at the well-head — Gie the 
honeat man hifi mear again — Let every head wear its ain bannet, and the 
distractionB o' the Lennox wad be mended wi' them o' the land." 

"Hush! hush! Garschattachin," said the Duke ; " this is language dan- 
gerous for you to talk to any one, and especially to me ; but I presupia you 
reckon yourself a privileged person. Pleaae to draw off your party towards 
Gartartan ; I shall myself see the prisoner escorted to Duohray, and send 
you orders to-morrow. You will please grant no leave of absence to any 
of your troopers." 

"Here's auld ordering and counter-ordering," muttered Garschattachin 
between hie teeth. "But patience 1 patience! — we may ae day play at 
Change seats, the king's coining." 

The two troops of cavalry now formed, and prepared to march off the 
ground, that they might avail themselves of the remainder of daylight to 
get to their evening quarters. I received an intimation, rather'than an 
invitation, to attend the party; and I perceived, that, though no longer 
considered as a prisoner, I was yet under some sort of suspicion. The 
times' were indeed so dangerous, — the great party questions of Jacobite and 
Hanoverian divided the country so effeotuaJly, — and the constant disputes 
and jealousies between the Hi^landers and Lowlanders, besides a number 
of inexplicable causes of feiid which separated the great leading families in 
Scotland from eaob other, occasioned auch general suspicion, that a solitary 
and unprotected stranger was almost sure to meet with something diaagree- 
able in the course of his iravela. 

I acquiesced, however, in my destination with (he best grace I could, 
consoling myself with the hope that I might obtain from the captive free- 
booter some information ooneeming Rashloigh and his maohinations. I 
should do myself injuati.cB did 1 not add, that my views were not merely 
eelflah. I was too much interested in my singular acquaintance not to be 
desirous of rendering him such services as his unfortunate situation might 
demand, or admit of his reoeiying. 
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Tub echoes of tie rocks and ravines, on either Bide, now rang to the 
trumpet* of the oayalvy, which, forming thomsolyes into two distinct bodies, 
hegan to move down the yallej at a slow trot. That commanded hy M^'or 
Galbraith soon took to the right hand, and crossed the Forth, for ttie pur- 
pose of taking up the quarters assigned them for the night, when they were 
to oceup J, as I understood, an old castle in the Tioinity. They formed a. '~ 
lively object while croesing the stream, but were soon lost in winding up 
the bank on the opposite side, which was clothed with wood. 

We continued our march with considerable good order. To ensure the 
safe custody of the prisoner, the Duko had caused him to be placed on 
horseback behind one of his retainers, called, as I was informed, Ewan of 
Brigglands, one of the largest and strongest men who were present. A 
horse-belt, passed round the bodies of both, and buckled before the yeoman's 
breast, rendered it impossible for Rob Eoy to free himself from his keeper. 
I was directed to keep close beside them, and accommodated for the purpose 
with a troop-horse. We were as closely surrounded by the soldiers as the 
width of the road would permit, and had always at least one, if not two, on 
each side with pistol in band. Andrew Fairservioe, furnished with a 
Highland pony of which they had made prey somewhere or other, was 
permitted to ride among the other domestics, of whom a great number 
attended the line of march, though without falling into the ranks of the 
more regularly trained troopers. , 

In this manner we travelled for a certain distance, until we arrived at a 
place where we also were to cross the river. The Forth, as being the outlet 
of a lake, is of considerable depth, even where less important in point of 
width, and the descent to the ford was by a broken precipitous ravine, 
which only permitted one horseman to descend at ouoe. The rear and 
centre of our small body halting on the bank while tho front flies passed 
down in succession, ptodaced a considerable delay, as is usual on such oc- 
casions, and even some confusion ; for a number of those riders, who made 
no proper part of the sq ad on orowdel to the ffrd withut refiilarity and 
made the militia ca Iry 1th gh tol 1 ly w 11 d 11 d p rt k in m 
degree of their own d d 

It was while ww th hddldtgth thbkthtlh d 

Kob Koy whisper to th m beh d wl m h as pi d h back 
" Your father, Ewan w 1 1 rr d Id f d t th h nibl 

like a calf, for a' th D k Ch te d m 

Ewan returned w b t h d wh w Id p by 

that sign that what he was doin^, was none of his own ohoiLe. 

" And when the MacGregors come down the glen, and ye see toom faulda, 
» bluidy hearth-stane, and the fire flashing out between the rafters o' your 
house, ye may be thinking then, Ewan, that were your friend Rob to the 
fore, you would have had that safe which it will make your heart sair ta 

Ewan of Brigglands again shrugged and groaned, but remained silent. 

" It's a sair thing," continued &b, sliding his insinnatious so gently into 
Ewan's ear that they reached no other but mine, who certainly saw myself 
n no shape called upon to destroy his prospects of escape — "It's a sair 
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thinf;, that Ewan of Brigglands, whom Roy MaoGregor has helped witli 
hand, sword, and puree, suld mind a gloom from a great man, raair than a 
friend's life." 

Ewan seemed sorely agitated, but was silent. ^ We heard the Duke's 
Toice from the opposite bank call, " BriDg over the prisoner." 

Ewan put his horso in motion, and just as I heai'd Boy say, "NsTer 
weigh a MacGregoi^s hluid agiunst a hcoken whang o' leatner, for there 
will be another accounting to gie for it baith here and hereafter," they 
passed me hastily, and, dashing forward rather precipitately, entered ^e 

" Not yet, air — not yet," said some of the troopers to me, as I was about 
to follow, while others pressed forward into the stream. 

I saw the Duke on the other side, by the waning light, engaged in com- 
manding his people to get into order, as they landed dispersedly, some 
higher, some lower. Many had crossed, some were in the water, and the 
rest wore preparing to follow, when a sudden splash warned me that Mao- 
Gregor's eloquence had prevailed on Ewan to give him freedom and a 
chance for life. The Duke also heard the sound, and instantly guessed its 
meaning. "Dog I" he asclaimed to Ewan as he landed, " where is your 
prisoner !" and, without waiting to hear the apology which the terrified 
vassal began to fiilter forth, he fired a pistol at his head, whether fatally I 
know not, and exclaimed, " Gentlemen, disperse and pursue the villain — 
An hundred guineas for him that seoures Rob Roy I" 

All became ha instant scene of the most lively confusion. Rob Roy, 
disengaged from his bonds, doubtless by Swan's sUpping the buckle of his 
belt, had dropped off at the horse's tail, and instantly dived, passing under 
the belly of the troop-horse which was on his loft hand. But as ne was 
obliged to come to the surface an instant for air, the glimpse of his tartan 
plaid drew the attention of the troopers, some of whom plunged into the 
river with a total disregard to their own safety, rushing, aooording to the 
expression of their country, through pool and stream, sometimes swimming 
their horses, sometimes losing them and struggling for ifteir own lives. 
Others lass zealous, or more prudent, broke off in different directions, and 
galloped up_ and down the banks, to watch tho places at which the fugitive 
might possibly land. The hollowing, the whooping, the calls for aid at 
different points, where they saw, or conceived they saw, some vestige of 
him tiey were seeking, — the frequent report of pistols and carabines, fired 
at every object which cKoitod the least suspicion, — tho sight of so many 
horsemen riding about, in and out of the river, and striking with their long 
broad swords at whatever excited their attention, joined to the vain exer- 
tions used by their officers to restore order and regularity, — and aU this in 
so wild a scene, and visible only by the imperfect twilight of an autumn 
evening, made the most estraordinary hubbub I had hitherto witnessed. I 
was indeed left alone to observe it, for our whole oavalcatle had dispersed 
in pursuit, or at least to see the event of the search. Indeed, as I partly 
suspected at the time, and ailierwarda learned with certainty, many of those 
who seemed most active in their attempts to waylay and reooirer the fuei- 
tive, were, in actual trulh, least desirous that he should be taken, and only: 
joined in the cr;y to increase the general confusion, and to give Bob Roy a| 
better opportunity of escaping. 

Escape, indeed, was not daflicult for a swimmer so expert aa the free-i 
booter, as soon as he had. eluded the first burst of pursuit. At one time hd 
was closely pressed, and several blows were mado which flashed in tha 
water around him ; fie scene much resembling one of the otter-hunta 
which I had aoen at Osbaldistone-Hall, where the animal is detected by tha 
hounds from his being Dccessitated to put bis nose above the stream to venil 
or breathe, while he is enabled to elude them b^ getting under water agftia 
so soon as he has refreshed himself by respiraliou. MaoGregor, howeverj 
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had a trick beyond the otter; for ho contrived, when ven' closely pursued, 
to disengage himself unobserved from hia plaid, and aufler it to float down 
the stream, where in its progress it quickly attracted general attention; 
many of the horsemen were thus put upon a false scent, and several shots 
or stabs were averted from the party for whom they were designed. 

Once fairly out of view, the recovery of the prisoner became almost im- 
possible, since, in so many places, the river was rendered inaccessible by 
the steepness of its banks, or the thickets of alders, poplars, and birch, 
which, overhaiiging its banks, prevented the approach of horsemen. Errors 
and accidents had also happened among the pursuers, whose task the ap- 
proaching night rendered erery moment more hopeless. Some ^t them- 
selves involved in the eddies of the stream, and required the assistaJice of 
their companions tosave them from drowcing. Others, hntt by shots or 
blows in the confused meMe, implored help or threatened vengeance, and 
in one or two inskinoes such accidents led to actual strife. The trumpets, 
therefore, sounded the retreat, announcing that the commanding officer, 
with whatsoever unwillingness, had for the present relinquished hopes of 
the ioiportant prize which had thus unexpectedly escaped his grasp, and 
the troopers began slowly, reluctantly, and brawling with each other as 
they returned, again to assume their ranks. I could see them darkening, 
jis they formed on the southern bank of the river, — whose murmurs, long 
drowned by the louder cries of vengeful pursuit, wore now heard hoarsely 
mingling with the deep, discontented, and reproachful voices of the disap- 
pointed horsemen. 

Hitherto I had been as it were a mere spectator, though far from an un- 
interested one, of the singular scene which had pa,BSed. But now I heard 
a voice suddenly eiclaim, "Where is the English stranger? — It was he 
gave Rob Roy the knife to cut the belt." 

" Cleave the pock-pudding to the chafts!" cried one voice. 
" Weize a brace of balls through his ham-pan 1" said a second. 
"Drive three inches of cauld aim ini* hia brisket 1" shouted a third. 
And I heard several horses galloping to and fro, vrith the kind purpose, 
ioubtless, of executing these denunciations. I was immediately awakened 
to the sense of ray situation, and to the certainty that armed men, having 
10 restraint whatever on their irritated and inflamed passions, would pro- 
bably begin by shooting or cutting me down, and afterwards investigate 
^he justice of the action. Impressed by this belief, I leaped from my horse, 
md turning him loose, plunged into a bush of alder-trees, where, consider- 
ng the advancing obscuritv of the night, I thought there was littie chance 
if my being discovered, llad I been near enough to the Duke to have 
nvoked his personal protection, I would have done so ; but he had already 
■ommenoed his retreat, and I saw no officer on the left bank of the river, 
■f authority sufficient t« have afforded protection, in case of my surrender- 
ng myself. I thought there was no point of honour which could require, 
n such circumstances, an unnecessary exposure of my life. My first idea, 
fhen the tumult began to be appea. d d tl latter of the horses' feet 
?as heard less frequently in the imm di t n ty of my hiding-place, 

ras to seek out the Duke's quarter wh all h ull be quiet^ and give 
lyself up to him, as a liege subje t wl h d tl ng to fear from his 
ustice, and a stranger, who had every 1 1 tfl ] "ct protection and hoa- 
itality. With this purpose I crept t f my 1 di ^place, and looked 
round me. 
The twilight had now melted nearly into darkness , a few or none of the 
■copers were left" on my side of the Forth, and of those who were already 
!ross it, I only heard the distant trample of the horses' feet, and the wail- 
ig and prolonged sound of their trurnpeta, which rung through the woods 
1 recall stragglers. Here, therefore, I was left in a situation of consider- 
jle difficulty. I had no horse, and the deep and wheeling stream of the 
Vol. III.— 16 v 
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river, rendered turbid by the late tumult of which ita channel had been the 
Boene, and seeming jat more ao under the doubtful influence of an impor- 
feot moonlight, had no inviting infiuenoe for a pedestrian bj no means 
accustomed to wade rivera, and who had lately seen horsemen weltering, in 
this dangerous passage, up to the very saddle-laps. At the same time, my 
prospect, if I remained on the side of the river on -which I then stood, 
could be no other than of concluding the yarious fatigues of this day and 
the preceding night, bv passing that which was now cloEing in, alfresco on 
the side of a Highlana hill. 

After a moment's reflection, I began to consider that Fairserviee, who 
had donbtlees' crossed the river with- the other domestics, according to his 
forward and impertinent costom of putting himself always among uie fore- 
most, could not fail bo satisfy the Duke, or the competent anthoritiea, 
respecting my rank and situation ; and that, "therefore, my character did 
not require my immediate appearance, at the risk of being drowned in tbe 
river — - of being unable to trace the march of the squadron in case of my 
reaching the other side in safety — or, finally, of being cut down, right or 
wrong, by some straggler, who might think such a piece of good service a 
convenient excuse for not sooner rejoining his ranks. I therefore resolved 
to measure my steps back to the little inn, where I had passed the pre- 
ceding night. I had nothing to apprehend from Eob Roy. He was now 
at liberty, and I was certain, in case of my falling in with any of his 
people, the news of his escape would ensure me protection. I might thus 
also show that I had no intention to desert Mr. Jarvie in the delicate situa^ 
tion in which he had engaged himself, chiefly on my account. And lastly, 
it was only in this quarter that I cnuld hope to learn tidings concerning 
Raahleigh and my father's papers, which had been the original cause of ani 
expedition so fraught with perilous adventure. I therefore abandoned alL 
thoughts of crossing the Forth that evening; and, turning my back om 
the Fords of Frew, began to retrace my steps towards the little village ofj 
Aberfoil. 

A sharp frost-wind, which ma^e itself heard and felt from time to timej 
removed the clouds of miat which might otherwise have slumbered ( l| 
morning on the.valloy; and, though it could not totally disperse the clouds 
of vapour, yet threw them in confused and changeful masses, now hover n 
round the beads of the mount^ns, now filling, as with a dense and v h 
nous stream of smoke, the various deep gullies where masses of the c 
posit* rock, or breccia, tumbling in fra^ents from the cliffs, have rusheri 
to the valley, leaving each behind its course a rent and torn ravine res ~" 
bling a deserted water-course. The moon, which was now h gh 
twinkled with all the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered the wii d 
. of the river and the peaks and precipices which the mist left visible wh Ij 
her beams seemed as it were absorbed by the fleecy whiteness of the " 
where it lay thick and condensed ; and gave to the more light and vaj 
specks, which were elsewhere visible, a sort of fllmy transparency ri 
bling the lightest veil of silver gauze. Despite the uncertainty of my s tud 
tion, a view so romantic, joined to the active and inspiring influence of thi 
frosty atmoephere, elevated my spirits while it braced mj nerves. I feJt aj 
. inclination to cast care away, and bid defiance to danger, and involuntarilj 



a accelerate, and I felt the pulse of existence beat prouder and hig 
in proportion as I felt confidence in my own strength, courage, and 
sources. I was so much lost in these thoughts, and in the feelings whicj 
they excited, that two horsemen came up behind me without my hearin 
their approach, until one was on each side of me, when the left-hand ridej 
pulling up his horse, addressed me in the English tongue—" So ho, friendf 
whither so late 1" 
" To ray supper and bed at Aberfoil," I replied. 
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" Ai-c t!ie passes opeu ?" he inquired, with the same commanding tone of 

" I do not Itnow," I replied ; " I sliall learn when I get there. But," I 
added, the fete of Morris recurring to my reoolleotion, " if jou are an 
English stranger, I advise you to turn back till daylight; there has been 
some disturbance in this neighbourhood, and I should hesitate to say it is 
perfectly safe for strangers." 

"The soldiers had the worst! — had they not?" was the reply. 

"They had indeed; and an officer's party were destroyed or made 
prisoners." 

"Are you sure of that!" replied the horseman, 

" As sure a,s that I hear you speak," I replied. " I was an unwilling 
spectator of the skirmish." 

" Unwilling," continued the interrogator. " ^¥ere you not engaged in it 
then!" 

" Certainly no," I replied ; " I was det^ed by the king's officer." 

"On what suspicion! and who are you! or what is jour name?" he 
continued. 

" I really do not know, sir," said I, " why I should answer so many 
questions to an unknown stranger. I have told you enough to convince 
you iJiat you are going into a dangerous and distracted country. If you 
choose to proceed, it is your own afiair; but as I ask you no questions 
respecting your name and buainess, you will oblige me by making no 
inquiries after mine." 

" Mr. Francis Osbaldistone," said the other rider, in a voice the tones of 
which thrilled through every nerve of my body, "should not whistle his 
favonrite airs when he wishes to rem^n undiscovered." 

And Diana Vernon — for she, wi'apped in a horseman's oloak, was the 
last speaker — whistled in playful mimicry the second part of the tune 
which was on my lips when they came up. 

" Good God 1" I exclaimed, like one thunderstruck, " can it be you, Miss 
Vernon, on such a spot — a£ such an hour — in such a lawless country — 

"In such a masculine dress, you would say. — But what would you 
have ! The philosophy of the excellent Corporal Nym is the best after all ; , 
things must be as thoy may — pauea verba." 

While she was thus speaking, I eagerly took advantage of an nnuaually 
bright gleam of moonshine, to study the appearance of her companion; 
for it may be easily supposed, th^ finding Miss Vernon in a place so soli- 
tary, engaged in a journey so dangerous, and under the protoction of one 
gentleman only, were circumstances to escite every feeling of iealousv, as 
well as surprise. The rider did not speak with the deep melody of Rssh- 
leigh's voice ; his tones were more high and commanding; he was taller, 
moreover, as he sate on horaebaok, than that first-rate object of my hate 
and suspicion. Neither did the stran^r's address resemble that of any of 
my other cousins ; it~had that indescribable toiie and manner by which we 
recognise a man of sense and breeding, even in the first few sentences he 
speak a. 

The object of my anxiety seemed desirous to got rid of ray inTestigation. 

"Diana," he said, in a tone of mingled kindness and authority, "give 
your cousin his property, and let us not spend time here." 

Miss Vernon had in the meantime taken out a small case, and leaning 
down from her horse toirarda me, she said, in a tone in which an effort at 
her usual quaint lightness of expression contended with a deeper and more 
grave tone of sentiment, "You see, my dear coa, I was born to be your 
bettor angel. Raahleigh has been compelled to yield up his spoil, and had 
we reached (his same village of Aberfoil last night, as we purposed, I should 
have found some Highland sylph to have wafted to you all these represen- 
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tatives of commercial wealth. But tlioro were gianta and draeoas in the 
waj ; and en-ant-tnights and damsels of modern times, bold though they 
le, must not, aa of jore, run into useless danger — Do not joa do so either, 
my dear ooz." 

"Diana," said her companion, "let me once more warn you tiiat the 
eyening waxes late, and we are BtlU distant from oar home." 

"I am coming, air, I am coming — Consider," elie added, with a s!gli, 
" how lately I have been subjected to control — besides, I have not yet given 
my consin the packet, and hid him ferewell — for ever. Yes, Frank," she 
said, "for eva-l — llere is a gulf between us — a gulf of absolute perdition; 
— where we go, you must not follow — what we do, you must not share in^- 
Parewell — he happy I" 

In the attitude in which she bent from her horse, which was a Highland 
pony, her face, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, touched mine. She 
pressed my hand, while the tear that trembled in her eye found its way to 
my cheek instead of her ovm. It was a moment never to be forgotten — 
inexpressibly hitter, yet raised with a sensation of pleasare so deeply sooth- 
ing and affecting, as at once to unlock all the flood-gates of the heart. It 
was but a moment, however; for, instantly recovering from the feeling to 
which she had involuntarily ^ven way, she intimated to her companion she 
was ready to attend him, and putting their horses to a brisk pace, they were 
Hoon far distant from the place where I stood. 

Heaven knows, it was not apathy which loaded my frame and my tongue 
so much, that I could neither return Miss Vernon's half embrace, nor even 
answer her farewell. The word, though it rose to my tongue, seemed to 
choke in my throat like the iatal miUi/, which the delinquent who makes it 
his plea, knows must be followed by the doom of death. The surprise — 
the sorrow, almost stupefied me, I remained motionless with the packet in 
my hand, gazing after them, aa if endeavouring to count the sparklea which 
flew from the horees' hoofs. I continued to look after even these had ceased 
to be visible, and to listen for their footsteps long after the last distant 
trampling had died in my ears. At length, tears rushed to my eyes, glazed 
as they were by the exertion of straining after what was no longer to be 
seen. I wiped them mechanically, and almost without being aware that 
they were flowing — but they came thicker and thicker; — I felt the tighten- 
ing of the throat and breast — the ki/steiica passio of piox Lear; 'and sitting 
down by the way-side, I shed a flood of the first and most bitter tears which 
had flowed from my eyes since childhood. 
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I HAB scarce ^ven vent to my feelings in this paroxysm, ere I was 
ashamed of my weakness. I remembered that I had been for some time 
endeavouring to regard Diana Vernon, when her idea intruded itself on my 
remembrance, aa a friend, for whose welfare I should indeed always be 
anxious, but witti whom I could have little further communication. But 
the almost unrepressed tenderness of her manner, joined to the romance of 
our sudden meeting where it was so little to have been expected, were cir- 
cumstances which threw me entirely off my guard. I recovered, however, 
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sooner iJian might have been expected, a ^ 

curatelj to examioe mj motivea, I reaamed the path o 
traTelliag when overtaken by this strange and onexpected apparition. 

"I am not," was my refleotioo, "transgressing her iiyunction so patheti- 
oallj given, since I am but pursuing my own journey by the only open 
route. — If I haye succeeded in recovering my fether's properfy, it still 
remains incunabent on me to see my Glasgow friend delivered from tha 
situation in which he has involved himself on my account; besides, what 
other place of rest oan I obtain for the night excepting at the little inn 
of Aberfoilf They also must stop there, since it is impossible for tra- 
vellers on horaebaiMt to go farther — Well, then, we shall meet ^ain — meet 
for the last time perhaps— But I shall see and hear her — I shall learn 
who this happy man is who exercises over her tie authority of a husband — 
I shall learn if there remains, in the difficult course in which she seems 
engaged, any difficulty which my efforts may remove, or aught that I can 
■^" ',0 express my gratitude for her generosity — for her disinterested friend- 

I reasoned thus with myself, colouring with every plausible pretext 
which occurred to my ingenuity, my passionate desire once more to see and 
converse with my cousin, I was suddenly hailed by a touch on the shoulder ; 
and, the deep voice of & Highlander, who, walking still faster than I, 
though I was proceeding at a smart pace, accosted me with, " A braw 
night, Maister Osbaldistone — we have met at the mirk hour before nowi" 

There was no mistaking the tone of MacGregor ; he had escaped the 
pursuit of his enemies, ana was in full retreat to his own wilda and to his 
adherents. He had also contrived to arm himself, probably at the house of 
some secret adherent, for he had a musket on his shoulder, and the usual 
Highland weapons by his side. To have found myself alone with such a, 
character in such a situation, and at this late hour in. the evening, might 
not have been pleasant to me in any ordinary mood of mind ; for, though 
habituated to think of Rob Itoy in rather a friendly point of view, I will 
confess frankly that I never heard him speak but that it seemed to thrill my 
blood. The intonation of the mountaineers gives a habitual depth and 
hoUowness to the sound of their words, owing to the guttural expreaaion sr 
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indifference of accent and manner, expressive o 
daunted, nor aurpriaed, nor affected, by what passed before him, however 
dreadful, however sudden, however afflicting. Habitual danger, with un- 
bounded confidence in his own strength and sagacity, had rendered him 
indifferent to fear ; and the lawless and precarious life he led, had blunted, 
though its dangers and errors had not destroyed, his feelings for others. 
And it was to be remembered, that I had very lately seen the followers of 
this man commit a cruel slaughter on an unarmed and suppliant individual. 

Yet such was the state of my mind, that I welcomed the company of the 
outlaw leader aa a relief to my own overstrained and painful thoughts ; and 
was not without hopes, that through his means I might obtain some clew 
of guidance through the maze in v3iich my fate had involved me. I there- 
fore answered hia greeting cordially, and congratulated him on his lata 
escape in circumstancea when escape seemed impossible. 

" Ay," he replied, " tiiere is as much between the craig and the woodie * 
. as there is between the cup and the lip. But my peril was less than you 
may think, being a stranger to this country. Of those that were summoned 
to take me, and to keep me, and to retake me agmn, there was a moiety, as 
cousin Nicol Jarvie calls it, that had nae will that I suld be either taen, or 
keopit fast, or retaen ; and of t'other moiety, there was ae half was feared 
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to stir me ; and so I liad onlj like the fourth part of fifty oi sixty mon to 
deal withal." 

"And eoough too, I should thinl:," replied I. 

" I dinna ken that," said he ; ■■ hut I ken, that turn e^eiy ill-wilier that I 
had amang them out upon the green before the Clachan of Aherfoil, I 
wad find them play with, broadsword and target, one down and another 

He now inquired into my adreotures since we entered his country, and 
laughed heartily at my aooount of the battle we had in the inn, and at the 
exploita of the Bailie with the red-hot poker. 

"Let Glasgow Plouriahl" he exclaimed. "The curseof Cromwell on me, 
if I wad hae wished better sport than to see cousin Nieol Jarvie singe 
lTerach*a pMd, like a sheep's head between a pair of tongs. But my 
cousin Jarvie," he abided, more gravely, "has some gentleman's bluid in 
Hs Teins, altbough he has been unhappily bred up to a peaceful and 
meohaniMil craft, which could not but blunt any pretty man's spirit. — Ye 
may estimate the reason why I could not receive you at the Ciaohan of 
Aberfoil, as I purposed. They had made a fine hosenet for me when I was 
al^ent twa. or three days at Glasgow, upon the king's business. — But I think 
I broke up the league about their lugs — they'll no be able i*> hound one clan 
against anotiier as they hae dune. I hope soon to see the day when a' Hie- 
Inndmen will stand shoather to shouther. But what chanced next!" 

I gave him an account of the arrival of Captain Thornton and his party, 
and the arrest of the Bwlie and myself, under pretest of our being sus- 

Eicious persons ; and upon his more special inquiry, I recollected the officer 
ad mentioned that, besides my name sounding auspicious in his ears, he 
had orders to secure an old and young person, resembling our description. 
This again moved the outiaw's risihili^. 

" As man lives by bread," ho said, " the buzzards have mistaen my friend 
the Bmlie for his Excellency, and you for Diana Vernon— 0, the most 
egregious night-howlets 1" 

" Miss Vernon ?" said I, with hesitation, and trembling for the answer — 
"Does she still bear (hat name? She passed but now, along with a gen- 
tleman who seemed to use a stvle of authority." 

" Ay, ay," answered Rob, " she's under lawfti' authority now ; and full 
time, for she was a daft hempie — Bat she's a mettle quean. It's a pity his 
Excellency is a thought eldem. The like o' yoursell, or my son Hamish, 
wad be mair Bortable in point of years." 

Here, then, was a complete downfall of those castles of cards which my 
fency had, in despite of my reason, so often amused herself with bnilding. 
Although in truth I had scarcely anything else to expect, since I could not 
suppose that Diana could be travelling in such a country, at such an hour, 
with any but one who had a legal title tw protect her, I did not feel the 
blow less severely when it came; and MaoGregor's voice, urging me to 
pursue my story, sounded in my ears without conveying any exact import 
to my mind. 

"You are ill," he said, at length after he had spoken twice without 
receiving an answer; "this day's wark has been ower muckle for ane 
doubtless unused to sic things.' 

The tone of kindness in which this was spoken recalling me to myself, 
njid to the necessities of my situation, I continued my narrative as well as 
I could. Rob Soy expressed great exultation at the successful skirmish in 
the pass. 

" They sot," he observed, " that king's chaff is better than othor folk's 
com ; but I think that canna be said o' king's soldiers, if they let them- 
■ selves be beaten wi' a wheen auld carles that are past fighting and bairns 
that are no come till't, and wives wi' their rooks and distms, the very 
wally-draiglos o' the country-side. And Dougal Gregor, too — wha wad hao 
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thought there had been as muckle sense in hia tatty pow, that ne'er had 
a better covering than his ain staggj hassook of hair !— But aaj away-- 
though I dread what's to come neist, — for my Helen's an. incarnate devil 
when her blnid's up — nuir thing, she has ower muokle reason." 

I observed as much delicaoy as I oould in communicating to hiin the 
usage we had received, but I oDviously saw the detail gave him great pain. 

"J wad rather .than a thousand merka," he said, "that I had been at 
hame ! To misguide strangers, and forbye a', my ain natural cousin, ttat 
had showed me sio kindness — 1 wad rather they had burned half ^ tlie 
Lennos in their folly I But this comes o' trusting women and (lieir bjurns, 
that have neither measure nor reason in their dealings. However, it's a' 
owing to that dog of a ganger, wha betrayed me by pretending a message 
from your cousin Eashleigh, to meet him on the kmg's affairs, whilk I 
thought was very like to be auent Garachattaohin and a party of the Lennox 
declaring themselves for King James. Faith 1 but I kend I was clean 
beguiled when I heard the Duke was there ; and when Ihev strapped the 
horse-girth ower my arms, I might liae judged what was biding me ; for I 
ken'd your kinsman, being, wi' pardon, a ^ppery loon himseli; is prone to 
employ those of his ain kidney — I wish he mayna hae been at the bottom 
o' flie ploy himsell— I thou^t the chield Morris looked devilish queer when 
I detei-mined he should remain a wad, or hostage, for my safe back-coming. 
But I am come back, nae thanks to him, or, them that employed him, and 
the question is, how the collector loon is to win back himseU — I promise 
him it will not be without a ransom." 

" Morris," s^d I, " has already paid the last ransom which mortal man 

"Eh I What?" eiclaimed my companion hastily; "what d'ye say? I 
trust it was in the skirmish he was killed V 

" He was slain in cold blood, after the fight was over, Mr, Campbdl." 

"Cold blood! — DamnationI" he said, muttering betwixt his ffieth — 
" How fell that, sir? Speak out, sir, tuid do not Mwster or Campbell me — 
my foot is on my native lieath, and my name is MacGregorl" 

His passions wore obviously irritated ; but, without noticing the rudeness 
of his tone, I gave him a short and distinct account of -the death of Morris. 
He struck the butt of his gun with great vehemence against the gi'Ound, and 
broke out — " I vow to God, such & deed might make one forswear kin, elan, 
country, vrife, and bairns! And yet the villain wrought long for it, And 
what is the difference between warsling below the water wi' a stane about 
your neck, and wavering in the wind wi' a tether round it ?^t'B but choking 
after a', and he drees the doom ho ettled for me. I oould have wished, though, 
they had rather putten a ball through him, or a dirk ; for the_ fashion of 
removing him wiU ^ve rise to mony idle clavers — But every wight has his 
weird, and we maun a' dee when our day comes — And nael)ody will deny 
that Helen MaoGregor has deep wrongs t<i avenge." _ 

So saying, he seemed to dismiss the theme altogether from his mind, and 
proceeded to inquire how I got free from the par^ in whose hands he had 

My story was soon told ; and I added the episode of my having recovered 
the papers of my father, though 1 dared not trust my voice to name the 
name of Diana. , , 

"I was sure ye wad get them," said MacGregor; — " the letter ye brought 
me contained his ExoelTency's pleasure to that effect; and nae doubt it was 
my will to have aided in it. And I asked ye up into this glen on the very 
errand. But it's like hia Excellency has forgathered, wi' Bashleigh sooner 
than I expected." „ ., , 

The first part of this answer was what most forcibly struck ra^- 

" Was the letter I brought you, then, from this person you call his Excel- 
lency ? Who is he ? and what is hia rank and proper name ?" 
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" I am thinking," said MaoGregor, " that since ye dinna ken them already, 
thej canna be o' muekle consequence to you, and eae I shall say naething 
on that score. But ■weel I wot the letter wae frao his ain hand, or, having 
a sort of business of my ain on my hands, being, as yo weel maysee, just as 
much as I can fairly manage, I canna say I would hae fashed mysell sas 
muckle about the matter." 

I now recollected the liebts seen in the library — the various circumstances 
which had excited ray jealousy — the glove — the agitation of the tapestry 
which covered the secret passage from Kaahleigh's apartment : and, above 
all, I recollected that Diana retired, in order to write, as I then thought, the 
billet to which I was to have recourse in case of the last necessity. Her 
hours, then, were not spent in solitude, but in listening to the addresses of 
some desperate agent of Jacobitieal treason, who was a secret resident within 
the mansion of her uncle! Other young women have sold themselves for 

fold, or suffered themsSiyes to be seduced from their first love from vanity ; 
ut Diana had saoriflced'ray affections and her own to partake the fortunes 
of some desperate adventurer — to seek the haunts of freebooters through 
midnight deserts, with no better hopes of rank or fortune than that mimicry 
of botti which the mock court of the Stuarts at St. Germaing had in their 
power to bestow. 

"I will see her," I said, internally, "if it be poasible, once more. I will 
argue with her as a friend — as a kinsman — on the risk she ia incurring, 
and I will fecilifa.fe her retreat to Franco, where she may, with more com- 
fort and propriety, as well as safety, abide the issue of the turmoils which 
the poUtical trepanner, to whom she has united her fate, is doubtless busied 
in putdng into motion." 

" I conclude, then," I said to MacGregor, after about five minutes silence 
on both sides, " that his Excellency, since you give me no other name for him, 
WHS residing in Osbaldistone-Hall at the same time with myself?" 

" To be sure — to be sure — and in the young lady's apartment, as test 



" But few," added MacGregor 
and Sir Hildebrand ; for you w t th q t n and the young la 

haena wit enough to ca' th t f ae th am — B t it's a bra' anld- 
fashioned house ; and what I p ally dm th abundance o' holes 

and bores and concealments — y Id p t tw ty thirty men in ae 
corner, and a fiimily might li a w k with t fl d g them out — whilk, 
nae doubt, may on occasion b pe 1 ni I wish we had the 

like o' Osbaldistone-IIall on th b CragRiy to — But we maun gar 

woods and caves serve the like o s pu r Hiela d bod ... ' 

" I suppose his Escelleacy," said I, " was privy to tho first accident which 
befell "- — 

I could not help hesitating a moment. 

" Ye were going to say Morris," said Rob Eoy, coolly, for he was too much 
accustomed to deeds of violence for the agitation he had at first espressed to 
be of long continuance. " I used to laugh heartily at that reik ; but I'll 
hardly hae the heart to do't again, since the ill-f^'d accident at tiie Loch. 
Ka, na, — his Esoelloney ken^d nought o' that ploy — it was a' managed 
atween liashleigh and mvsell. But the'sport that came after — and Rash- 
lei^h's shift o' turning the suspicion aff himsell upon joo, that he had nae 
grit favour to frae the beginning — and then Miss Die, she maun hae us 
sweep up a' our spider's webe again, and set you out o' the Justice's claws 

— and then the frightened craTen, Morris, that was scared out o' his seven 
senses by seeing the real man when he was charging the innocent stranger 

— and the gowke of a clerk — and the drunken carle of a Justice — Ohon! 
ohon I — mony a laugh that job's gien me — and now ft' that I can do for 
the puir devil is to get some messes said for his soul." 
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" May I ask," said I, " how Miss Vernon came to h&te so muoh in9uciiGe 
over EasMeigh and his accomplices, as to derange your projected plan ?" 

"Mine? it was none of mine. No man can say I ever laid mj bacden on 
otJier folk's shoulders— it was a' Eashleigh'H doings. But, undoubtedly, she 
had groat influence wi' us baitt on account of his Bicellenor's affection, as 
weel as that she ken'd far ower mony secrets to be lightlied in a matter o' 
that kind. — Deil t«k him," he ejaculated, by way of summing up, "that 
gies woman either secret to keep or power to abuse— fulos shouldna hae 
chapping sticks." xi' t. 

We were now within a quarter of a mile from the Tillage, when tJiree High- 
landers, springing upon us with presented iwms, commanded us to stand and 
tell our business. The single word Gregaragh, in the deep and command- 
ing Toioe of mj companion, was answered by a shout, or rattier yell, of joyful 
reoognitioii. One, throwing down his firelock, clasped his leader so fest round 
the knees, that he was unable to extricate himself, ^niuttering, at the same 
time, a torrent of Gaelic gratulation, which every now and then rose into 
a sort of scream of gladness. The two others, after the first howhng was 
over, set off literally with the speed of deers, contending which should first 
carry to the village, which a strong party of the MacGregors now occupied, 
the loyful news of Rob Bo/s escape and return. The intelligence excited 
such shouts of jubilation, that the very hills rung again, and young and old, 
men women, and children, without distinction of sex or age, came running 
down the vale to meet us, with aU the tamultuouB speed and clamour of a 
mountain torrent. When I heard the rushing noiae and yells of this joyful 
multitude approach us, I thought it a fitting precaution to remind Ma«- 
Gregor that I was a stranger, and under his protection. He accordm^lT 
held me fiist by the hand, while the assemblage crowded around him with 
such shouts of devoted attachment, and joy at Ms return, as were really 
affecting; nor did ho extend to his followers what all eagerly sought, the 
grasp, namely, of his hand, until he had made them understand that I was 
to be kindly and carefully u-"'" 



obeyed. Indeed, I now sustained nearly as much ii__ . 
well-meant attentions as formerly from their rudeness. They would hardly 
allow the friend of their leader to walk upon his own legs, so earnest were 
they in affording me support and assistance upon the way ; and at length, 
taking advantage of a slight stumble which I made over a stone, which the 
press did not permit me to avoid, they fairlv seized upon me, and bore me 
in their arms in triumph towards Mrs. MaoAlpino's. 

On arrival before her hospitable wigwam, I found power and popularity 
had its inconveniences in the Highlands, as everywhere else ; for, before 
MacGregor could be permitted to enter the house where he was to obtain 
rest and refreshment, he was obliged to relate the story of his Mcape at 
least a dozen times over, as I was told by an officious old man, who chose 
to translate it at least as often for my edification, and to whom I was in 
policy obliged to seem to pay a decent degree of attention. The audience- 
being at length satisfied, Moup after group departed to take their bed upon 
the EoaUi, or in the neighbouring huts, some cursing the Duke and Gars- 
ohattaehin, some lamenting the pwbable danger of Ewan of Brigglands, ■ 
incurred by his friendship to MacGregor, but ail agreeing tiiat the escape 
of Bob Boy himself lost nothing in comparison with the exploit of any one 
of their chiefs since the days of^Dougal-Ciar, the founder of his line. 

The friendly outlaw, now taking me by the arm, conducted me into the 
interior of the hut. My eyes roved round its smoky recesses in qufat of 
Diana and her companion ; but they were nowhere to be seen, and I felt as 
if to make inquiries might betray some secret motives, which were best con- 
cealed. The only known countenance upon which my eyes rested, was that 
of tho Bailie, who, seated on a stool by the fireside, received, with a sort of 
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I'BBerved dignity, the welcomes of Rob Roj", the apologies wliicli lie made 
for hia indifferent aoeommodation, and his inquiries after hia health. 

" I am pretty weel, Itinsman," said the Bailie—;" indifferent weel, I thanl: 
ye ; a,nd for aooomraodations, ane canna expect to carry about the Sautr 
Marliet at bis tail, oa a snail does bis oaup ; — and I am biythe that je hue 
gotten out o' the bands o' your unfreends." 

" Weel, weel, then," answered Roy, " what is't ails je, man ? — a'a wee! 
Uiat ends weell — the warld will last our day — Come, tnk a oup o' brandy 
— your father the deaooa could tak ame at an orca time." 

" It might be he might do sae, Eobin, after fatigue — wbilk has been my 
" lot mair ■ways than ane thia day. But," be continued, slowly filling up 
a little wooden stoup which might hold about three glasses, " he was a 
moderate maa of his bieker, as I am myaell — Hsre'a wuasing health to ye, 
Kobin," (a sip,) " and your weelfare bore and hereafter," {another taste,) 
" and also to my cousin Helen— and Ui your twa hopefu' lads, of whom mair 

So Baying, he dranlt up the contents of the cup witJt great gravity and 
deliberation, while MacQrogor winked aaide to me, as if in ridicule of the 
air of wisdom and superior authority which the Bailie assumed towards 
him in their intercourse, and which he exercised when Rob was at the head 
of his armed clan, in full as great, or a greater degree, tban when he was 
at the Bailie'a mercy in the Tolbooth of Glasgow. It seemed to me, that 
MacGregor wished me, as a atrauger, to understand, that if lie submitted 
to the tone which bis kinsman aaaumed, it waa partly out of deference to 
the rights of hospitality, but still more for the jest's sake. 

As the Bailie set down hia cup be recognised me, and giving me a cordial 
welcome on my return, he waived farther communication with me for tho 
present. — "I will speak to your matters anon ; I maun begin, as in reason, 
wi' those of my kinsman. — I presume, Robin, there's naebody here will 
carry aught o' what I am gaun to say, to the town-eouncil or elaewhore, to 
my prejudice or to yours ?" 

" Mtie yourself easy on that head, cousin Nicol," answered MacGregor ; 
" "the tae half o' the gillies winna ken what ye say, and the totber winna 
care — besides, that I wad stow the tongue out o the head o' any o' them 
that Huld presume to say ower again ony speech held wi' me in their 



Aweel, cousin, sic heing the caae, and Mr. Osbaldistone here being a 
prudent youth, and a safe friend — I'se plainly tell ye, ye are breedinr up 
your family to gang an ill gate." Then clearing his voice with a prelimi- 
nary hem, be addressed hia Kinsman, checldng, as Malvolio proposed to do 
when elated in his state, his familiar smile with an austere regard of con- 
troL — "Ye ken youraell ye haud light by the law — and for my cousin 
Helen, forbye that her reception o' me this blessed day, whilk I excuse on 
account of perturbation of mind, was muckle on the north side o' frieiicUy, 
I say (outpufting thia personal reason of complaint) I bac that to say o' 
-your wife" 

" Say iwihing of her, kinsman," said Bob, in a grave and stern tone, 
" but What is befitting a friend to aay, and her husband to hear. Of me 
you are welcome to say your full pleasure." 

"Aweel, aweel," said the Bailie, somewhat disconcerted, "we'se let that 
he a pass-over — I dinna approve of making mischief in families. But here 
are your tvra sons, Hamish and Bobin, whilk signifies, as I'm gien to under- 
stand, James and Robert — I trust ye will call them sae in future — there 
cornea nae gude o' Hamishea, and Eachincs, and Angusaes, except that 
they're the names ane aye chances to see in the indictments at the Western 
Circuits for cow-lifting, at the instance of his majesty's advocate for bis 
majesty's interest. Aweel, but the twa lade, as I was saying, they haena 
sae muckle as tho ordinar grunds, man, of liberal education — they dinna 
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ken the yej'v multiplioatwn table itself, whilk .3 the root of a' usefu kDOw- 
ledse, and &ey did Daething but laagh and fleer at me when I tanld them 
mv mind on their ignorance — If a my belief they cau neithei- read, write, 
nor cipher, if sio a thing could be beliered o' ane's am oounesions in a 

"if'toy^couid, kinsman," said MaoGregor, with great mdifference, 
" their lewning muat have come o' free will, for whar the deil was I to get 
them a teaoherl-wadje hae had me p«t ou l^e gate o' jonr Divinitj-Hall 
at Glasgow College, ' Wanted, a tutor for Rob Eoj's bairna ? _, , .„ 

"Nfc kinsman," replied Mr. Jar-rie, "but ye might hae sent the lads 
whar they could hae fearned the fear o' God, and the us^es of civilized 
oreaturea. They are as ignorant as the kjloes ye used t« dnye to marke , 
or the very English churls that je sauld them to, and can do naething what- 

""uVphTanLeredRob; "Ha^sh can bring donn a black-cock when 
!,„.. „„ K-h. wine, wl' a single bullet, and Kob can drive a dirk through a 



twa-innh board?' 



" Sae muckle the waur for them, cousin 1— sae muckle the wuur for them 
baith 1" answered the Glasgow merchant in a tone of great decision ; an 
^ey ken naething better ^an that, they had better no ken that neither. 
Tell mo TOursell,Ttob, what has a' this cutting, and sUbbina and shooting, 
and driving of dirks, whether through human flesh or fir deals, duno for 
joursell?-and werena ye a happier man at the tail o' your nowte-bestial. 
when ve were in an honest calling, than ever ye hae been since, at the head 
o' Your Hieland kernes and gally-glaases ?" . , . , . 

f observed that MaoGregor, wEile his well-meanmg kinsman spoke to 
him in this manner, turnel and writhed his body like a man who mdeed 
sufiers pmn, but is determined no groan shaU escape his lips; and 1 
longed for an opportunity to interrupt the well-meant, but, as it was 
Xfous to me, quite mistaken strain, in which Jarvie addressed this 
estraordinary person. The dialogue, however, came to an end without my 

^""An™s^," stud the Bwlie, "I hae been thinking, Rob, that as it 
maybe ve are ower deep in the black book to win a pardon, and ower 
aufl to mend joursell, tfiat it wad be a pity to bring up twa hopefu' lads 
to sic a godless^trade aa jour ain, and I wad btithefy tak them for pren- 
ticea at the loom, as I began mjsell and my father the deacon afore me, 
though, praise to the Giver, I only trade now aa wholesale dealer —And — 

*"Helaw a storm eathering on Rob's brow, wliioh probably induced him to 
throw in as a sweetener of an obnoxious propositJon, what he h^ reserred 
to crown his own generosity, had it been embraced as 8^»<'*'eP™*''%"'"\'-: 
■' and Robin, lad, |e needna look sae glum, for I'll pay the prenhoe-fee, and 
never plague ya for the thousand merks neither." :,„.-■ 

" Cra^miSia (Jiooui, hundred thousand devils 1" exclaimed Rob, rising 
and striding through the hut, "My sons "payers l-MMw. ™«lhffA™W.- 
hot I wad sae everyloom in Glaagow, beam, tiaddles, and shutUes, burnt m 
ViS ^o^diffioulty I made the Bailie, who was preparing a reply, com- 
prehend the risk and impropriety of pressing our host on this topic, and la 
a minuto ho recovered, or reassumed, his sareniU oi temper. 

"But ye meanweel-ye mean wael," said he ; " so gie mo your hand, 
Nicol, and if ever I put my sons apprentice I wi 1 g.e you the refusal o 
them And, as you «iy, there's the thousand merks to be settled between 
ns —Here, Eachm MacAnaleister, bring me my sporran. , . . 

The person be ^dressed, a tall, strong mountaineer, who seemed to wt 
as Ma^Gregor's lieutenant, brought from some place of safety alwge 
leathern pouch, such as Highlanders of rank wear before them when m full 
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drasB, made of the Bkin of the eea otter, richlj garnished with silver orna- 
ments and studs. 

" I advise no man to attempt opening tliis sporran till he has my secret," 
eaid Rob Eoy; and then twisting one Button in one direction, and another 
In another, pulling one stud upward, and pressing another downward, tiie 
moQih of fie puree, which was bound with massive sUver-plate, opened and 
gave admittance to his hand. He made me remark, as if to bi'eak short tJie 
subject on which Bailie Jarvie had spoken, tJiat a email steel pistol was 
concealed within the purse, the trigger of which was connected with the 
mounting, and made part of the m&Saiaer^, so that the weapon would cer- 
tainly be discharged, and in all probability its contents lodged in the person 
of any one, who, being nnac«iuainted with the secret, should tamper with 
the look whioh securea his treasure. " Thie," sdd he, touching the pistol — 
" this is tJie keeper of my privy purse." 

The simfilicity of the contrivance to secure a ftirred pouch, whioh could 
have been ripped open without any attempt on the spring, reminded me of 
the verses in the Odyssey, where UlySfies, in a yet ruder age, is content to 
secure his property by^ casting a curious and involved complication of cordage 
aii)und the sea-chest iu whion it was deposited. 

The Biulie pat on his spectaclee to examine the mechaniem, and when he 
bad done, returned it with a smile, and a sigh, observing — " Ah ! Rob, had 
ilher folk's purses been as weel guarded, I doubt if your sporran wad hao 
been as weel filled ae it kjthes to be by ^le weight." 

" Never mind, kinsman," aaid Rob, laudiicg ; " it will aye open for a 
friend's necessity, or to pay a just due — and here," he added, pulling out a 
rouleau of gold, "here is your ten hundred merka, — count them, and see 
that you are full and justly paid." 

Mr, Jarvie took the money in silence, and weighing it iu his hand for 
an instant, laid it on the table, and replied, " Rob, I canna tak it — I downa 
intromit with it — there can nae gude come o't — I hae seen ower weel tiie 
day what sort of a gate your gowd is made in — ill-got gear ne'er prospered ; 
and, to be plain wi you, I winna meddle wi't — it looks as (here might be 
bluid on't.'* 

" Troutsho !" etud the outlaw, affecting an indifference which, perhaps, he 
did not altogether feel ; "it's gude rrench gowd, and ne'er was in Scotch- 
man's pouch before mine. Look at them, man — they are a' louis d'ore, 
bright and bonnie as the day they were coined." 

" The waur, the waar — just sa« muokle the wanr, Robin," replied the 
Bailie, averting his eyes from the money, though, like Caesar on the Luper- 
cal, his fingers seemed to itch for it — "Rebellion is waur than witchcraft, 
or robbery either ; there's gospel warrant for't." 

" Never mind the warrant, kinsman," said the freebooter ; " you come by 
the gowd honestly, and in payment of a just debt — it came from tlie one 
king, you may gie it to the other, if ye like; and it will inst serve for a 
weakening of the enemy, and in the point where puir King James is weakest 
too, for, Qad knows, he has hands and hearts eneugh, but I doubt he wants 
the siller." 

" He'll no get mony Hiolandera then, Robin," said Mr. Jarvie, aa, agiun 
replacing his spectacles on his nose, he undid the rouleau, and began to 



"Nor Lowlanders neither," said MacGrego , ^ 

as he looked at me, directing a glance towards Mr. Jarvie, who, all u . 
Bcious of the ridicule, weighed each piece with habitual scrupulosity ; and 
having told twice over His sum, which amounted to the discharge of his debt, 
principal and interest, he returned three pieces to buy his kinswoman a 
gown, as he expressed himself, and a brace more for the twa bairns, as he 
called them, requesting they might buy anything they liked with them except 
gunpowder. The Highlander stared at his kinsman's unexpected generosity. 
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but courteously accepted his gift, wbicli he deposited for the time in his 
well-seoarad pouch. 

The Bailie nest produced ihe original bond for the debt, on the back of 
which he had -written a formal discharge, which, having subscribed himself, 
he requested me to sign as a witness. I did so, and BaOie Jarvie was 
looking atoxiouslj around for another, the Scottish law requiring the sub- 
Boriplion of two witnesses to validate either a bond or aoq^uittance. "You 
will hardly find a man that can write save oursehes within these three 
miles," said Bob, "but I'll settle the matter as easily;" and, taking the 
paper from before his kinsman, he threw it in ihe fire. Bailie Jarvie stared 
in hia turn, but his kinsman continued, "That's a Hieland settlement of 
accounts. The time might come, cousin, were I to keep a' these charges 
and discharges, that friends might be brought into trouble for having dealt 

The B^lie attempted no reply to this argument, and our supper now 
appeared in a style of abundance, and even ttelicaoy, which, for the place, 
might be considered as extraordinary. The greater part of the provisions 
were oold, intimating they had been prepared at some distance ; and there 
were some bottles of good Trench wine to relish pasties of various sorts of 

fame, as well as other dishes. I remarked that MaeGregor, while doing the 
ononrs of the table with great and anxious hospitality, prayed us to excuse 
the circumstance that some particular dish or pasty had been infringed on 
before it was presented to us. " You must know," said he to Mr. Jarvie, 
but without looking towards me, " you are not the only guests this night in 
the MacGregor's country, whilli, doubtless, ye will believe, since my wife 
and the twa lads would otherwise have been maist ready to attend jou, as 
weel beseems them." 

Bwlie Jarvie looked as if he felt glad at any circumstance whioh occa- 
sioned their alwenoe ; and I should have been entirely of his opinion, had it 
not been that the outlaw's apology seemed to imply they were in attendance 
on Diana and her companion, iSEiom even in my thou^ts I could not bear 
to designate afl her husband. 

While the unpleasant ideas arising from this suggestion counteracted the 
good effects of appetite, welcome, and good cheer, I remarked that Rob 
Soy's attention had extended itself to providing us better bedding than we 
had enjoyed the night before. Two ot the least fri^ile of the bedsteads, 
vrhich stood by the wall of the hut, had been stuffed with heath, tien in full 
flower, so artificially arranged, that, the flowers being uppermost, afforded 
a mattress at once elastic and fragrant. Cloaks, and such bedding as could 
be collected, stretched over this vegetable couch, made it both soft and 
waim. The Bailie seeihed exhausted by fatigue. I resolved to adjourn 
my communication to him until next morning; and therefore suffered him 
to betake himself to bed so soon as he had finished a plentiful supper. 
Though tJred and harassed, I did not myself feel the same disposition to 
sleep, but rather a restless and feverish anxiety, which led to some farther 
discourse betwixt me and MaeGregor. 
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" I KBN not wliat to make of you, Mr. Osbaldistone," said MacGregor, aa 
he pushed the flask towards me. "Yon eat notj jou show no wish for rest; 
and yet you drink not, ttougt tliat flask of Bordeaux might have come out 
of Sir Hildehrand's ain cellar. Had yon heen always as abstinent, yon 
would have eaoaped the deadly hatred of your cousin Rashloigh." 

" Had I been always prudent," said I, blushing at the scene he recaUod 
to my rewiUection, " I should have esoaped a worse evil — the reproach of 

MacGregor oast a keen and somewhat fierce glance on me, as if to read 
whether tte reproof, mhioh he evidently felt, had been intentionally con- 
veyed. He saw that I was thinking of □y'self, not of him, and turned his 
fkie towards the fire with a deep sigh. I followed his example, and each 
remained for a fow minutes wrapt in his own pwnful reverie. All in tho 
hut were now asleep, or at least silent, excepting ourselves. 

Ma«Qregor first broke silence, in the tone of one who lakes up his deter- 
mination to enter on a painfiil subject. "My cousin Niool Jarvie means 
well," he said, " but he presses ower hard on the tamper and situation of a 
man like me, considering what I have been — what I have been forced io 
become — and, atove all, that which has forced me to become what I am." 

He paused; and, though feeling the delicate nature of the discussion in 
whidi lie conversation was likely to engine me, I could not help replying, 
that I did not doubt his present situation had much which must be most 
' unpleasant to his feelings, " I should be happy to learn," I added, " that 
there is an honourable cKance of your escaping from it." 

" You speak like a boy," returned MacGregor, in a low tone that growled 
like distant thunder — "like a boy, who thinks the auld gnarled oak can be 
twisted as easily as the young sapling. Can I for^t that I have been 
branded as an outlaw — stagmatiEed as a traitor — a price set on my head as 
if I had been a wolf— my fenily treated as the dam and cubs of the hill-fos, 
whom all may torment, vilify, degrade, and insult — the very name which 
came to me from a long and noble line of martial ancestors, denounced, as 
if it were a spell to conjure up the devil with!" 

As he wont on in this manner, I could piwnly see, that, by the enume- 
ration of his wrongs, he was lashing himself up into a race, in order to 
J'uatify in his own e^es the errors they had led him into, £i this he per- 
octly succeeded ; his light grey eyes contra«lJng alternately and dilating 
. their pupils, until they seemed actually to flash with flame, while he thrust 
forward and drew back his foot, grasped the hilt of his dirk, extended his 
arm, clenched his fist, and finally rose from his seat, 

"And they shall find," he said, in the same muttered, but deep tone of 
sUfled passion, "that the niune they have dared to proscribe — that the name 
of MacGregor — is a spell ifl raise tne wild devil wilhal. They shall hear of 
niy vengeance, that would scorn to listen to the 3l*ry of my wrongs — The 
miserable Highland drover, banknlpt,- barefooted, — stripped of all, dishon- 
oured and hunted down, because the avarice of oUiers grasped at niore than 
that poor all could pay, shall burst on them in an awful change. They that 
scoffed at the grovelling worm, and trode upon him, may cry and howl when 
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they see the stoop of the fljing Bind fiery-mouthed di'ago — B t hy 3 I 
speak of all this ?" he said, sitting down affnin, and i 1 to — 

" Only ye mny opine it frets my patience, Mr. Osbaldisito t b h ted 
like an otter, or n sealsb, ov a salmon npon flie shallow d th t by my 
very friends and neignboucB ; and to have as many bw d-c t m d d 
pistols flashed at me, as I bad tiis day in the foi'd of A d w w uid try 
a saint's temper, mnch mora a Highlander's, who are n t fam f th t 
glide gift, as ye may hae heivrd, Mr. Osbaldistone. — But ie Ih g b d w 
me o' what Nicol said ; — I'm vexed for the bmms — I'm d wh I tl mk 

o' Hiunish and Robert living their father's life." And y Id g t d p 
dence on account of his sons, which he felt not upon h tl f tl 

rested his head upon his hand. 

I was much affected, Will. All ray life long I have b m Ited by 

the distress nnder which a strong, proud, and powerful d mp II d 

to ^ve way, than by the more easily excited sorrows of ft d p t 
The desire of luding him rushed strongly on my mind, not\iith standing the 
apparent difficulty, and even impossibSitv, of the task. 

" Wa have estensive conhexions abroad," smd I ; " might not yonr sons, 
with some assistance — and they ace well entitled to what my father's house 
can ^ve — find an honourable resource in foreign servioeT" 

I believe my countenance showed signs of sincere emotion ; but my com- 
panion, taking me by the hand, as I was going to apak farther, said — "I 
th3,nk — I thank ye — but let us say nae mmr o' this. I did not think the 
eye of man would again have seen a fear on MacGregor's eye-lash," He 
dashed the moisture from his long grey eye-lash and sha^y red eve-brow 
with tha back of his hand. " To-morrow morning," he said, " we'll talk of 
this, and wo will talk, too, of your affairs — for we are early starters in tlie 
dawn, even when we have the luck to have good beds to sleep in. Will ye 
not pledge me in a grace cup !" I declined the invitation. 

"Then, by the soul of St. Maironooh! I must pledge myself," and lie 
poured out and swallowed at least half a quart of w" ' 



igular man possessed himself of my ima^nation, that I felt it impossible 

to avoid watching him for some minutes after I had flung myself on my 
heath mattress to seeming rest. He walked up and down the hut, crossed 
himself from time to time, muttering over some Latin prayer of the Catholio 
church; then wrapped himself in nis phud, with his naked sword on one 
side, and his pistol on the other, so disposing the folds of his mantle that he 
could start up at a moment's warning, witli a weapon in either hand, ready 
for instant combat. In a ftw minutes his heavy breathing announced that 
he was fast asleep. Overpowered by fatigue, and stunned by the various 
unexpected and extraordinary scenes of the day, I, in my turn, was soon 
overpowered by a slumber deep and overwhelming, from which, notwith- 
standing every cause for watchfulness, I did not awake until the next 
morning. 

When I opened my eyes, and recolleotod my situation, I found that Mac- 
Gregor had already left the hut. I awakened the Bailie, who, after many 
a snort and groan, and some heavy complaints of the soreness of his bones, 
in consequence of the unwonted exertions of the preceding day, was at 
length able to comprehend the joyful intelligenae, that the asset-s carried 
off Dy Eashleigh Osbaldistone had been safely recovered. The instant he 
understood my meaning, he forgot all his grievances, and, bustl!n| up in a 
great hurry, proceeded to compare the contents of the packet, which I put 
into his hands, with Mr. Owen s memorandums, muttermg, as he went on, 
"Eighty right — the real thing — Baillie and Whittington — where's Baillie 
and Whittiagton ?— seven hundred, six, and eight — exact to a fraction — 
Pollock and Pedman—twenty-eigh^ seven — exact^^PrMse be blest I — Griib 
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nnd Grinder— better men oannot bo — tiireo hundred and sevenij — Gliblad 
— twenty; I doubt Gliblad's ganging — Slipprytongue ; Slippry tongue's 

fien — but they are ama' sums— sma' sums — the rest's n' right — Praise be 
lest ! we have got the stuff, and may leave this doleful country. I shall 
never think on. Loch-Ard but the thought will gar me grew again." 

" I am Borry, cousin," said MacGregor, who entered tie hut during the 
last observation, " I have not been altogether in the circumstaneea to make 
your recaption aio as I could have desired — natheless, if you would conde- 

Bcend to visit my puir dwelline" • 

" Muckle obliged, muckle obliged," answered Mr. Jarvie, very hastily — 
"■R„t ^„ ™.,.T. Ke ganging— wo maun be jogging, Mr, Osbaldistone and 



" Aweel, kinsman," replied the Highlander, "ye ken our fashion — foster 
the guest that eomos — further him that maun gang. But ye cannot return 
by Drymen — I must set you on Looh Lomond, and boat ye down to the 
Ferry o' Balloch, and send your nags round to meet ye tiere. It's a maxim, 
of a wise man never to return by the same road he came, providing another's 
free to him." 

" Ay, ay, Kob," said the Bailie, " that's ane o' the masims ye learned 
when ye were a drover;— ye caredna to face the tenants where your beasts 
had been taking a rug of their moorland grass in the by-ganging- and I 
doubt your roaiPs waur marked now than it was then." 

"The mair need not to travel it ower often, kinsman," replied Rob; "but 
I'se send round your nags to tiie ferry wi' Dougal Gregor, wha is converted 
for that purpose into the Bailie's man, ooming — not, as ye may believe, 
from Aberfoil or Rob Roy's country, but on a quiet jaunt from Stirling. 
See, here he is." 

" I wadna hae ken'd the creature," said Mr. Jarvie ; nor indeed was it 
easy to recognise the wild Highlander, when he appeared before the door 
of the cottage, attired in a hat, periwig, and riding-coat, which had onoe 
called Andrew Fairservioe master, and mounted on the Bailie's horse, and 
leading mine. He received his last orders from his master to avoid certain 
plaoes where he might be exposed to auspioion — to collect what intelligence 
he could in the course of his journey, and to await our coming at an ap- 
pointed place, near the Ferry of Balloch. 

At the same time, MacGregor invited us to accompany him upon our own 
road, assuring us that we must necessarily march a few miles before break- 
last, and recommending a dram of brandy as a proper introduction to IJie 
journey, in which he was pledged by the Bailie, who pronounced it " an 
unlawful and perilous habit to begin the day wi' spirituous liquors, except 
to defend the stomach (whilk was a tender part) against the morning mist ; 
. in whilk case his father the deacon had recommended a dram, by precept 
and example." 

" Very true, kinsman," replied Rob, " for which reason we, who are Chil- 
dren of the Mist, have a right to drink brandy from morning till night." 

The Bailie, thus refreshed, was mounted on a small Highland pony ; an- 
other was offered for my use, which, however, I declined ; and we resumed, 
under very different guidance and auspices, ourjoumey of tlie preceding day. 

Our escort consisted of MacGregor and five or sixof the handsomest, best 
armed, and nfost athletic mountaineers of his band, and whom he had gene- 
ifilW in immediate attendance upon his own person. 

When we approached the pass, the scene of the skirmish of the preceding 
day, and of the still more direful deed which followed it, MacGregor has- 
tened to speak, as if it were rather to what he knew must be necessarily 
passing in my mind, than to any thing I had said — he spoke, in short, to 
my thoughts, and not to my words. 

" You must think hardly of us, Mr. Osbaldistone, and it is not natural 
that it should be otherwise. But remember, at least, we have not been uc- 
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provoked. We are a rude and an ignorant, and it may be si violent and 
passionate, but we are not a oruol people. The land raieht be at peace and 
in ]aw for us, did tliey allow us to enjoy the blessings ofpeaceful law. But 
we have been a persecuted generation." 

" And persecution," said the Bailie, " maketb wise men mad." 
" What must it do then to men like us, living as our fathers did a thou- 
sand years since, and possessing scarce more hghia than the; did ? Can 
we view their bluidy eiucta against us ^ their hanging, heading, hounding, 
and hunting down an ancient and honourable name, as deserving better 
treatment than that which enemies give to enemies ? — Hero I stand, havo 
been in twenty frajs, and never hurt man but when I was in het bluid ; and 
yet they wad betray me and hang me like a maBterlesa dog, at the gate of 
ony great man that has an ill wifl at mc." 

I replied, " that the proscription of his name and family sounded in Eng- 
lish ears as a very cruet and arbitrary law;" and having thus far soothed 
him, I resumed my propositions of obtaining military employment for him- 
Beif, if he chose it, and his sons, in foreign parts. Madlregor shook me 
very cordially by the hand, and detaining mo, so as to permit Mr. Jarvie to 
precede ua, a mancenvre for which the narrowness of tne road served as an 
escttse, he said to me — "you are a kind-hearted and an honourable youth, 
and undersKind, doubtless, that which is due to the feelings of a man of 
honour. But the heather that I have trod upon when living, must bloom 
over me when I am dead— my heart would sink, and my arm would shrink 
and wither like fern in the frost, were I to lose sight of my native hills; nor 
has the world a scene that would console me for the loss of tlie rocks and 
cairns, wild as they are, that yon see around us. — And Helen — what could 
become of her, were I to leave her the subject of new insult and atrocity? — 
or how could she bear to be removed from these scenes, where the remem 
branoe of her wrongs is aye sweetened by the recollection of her revenge ? — 
I was once so hard put at by my Great enemy, as I may well oa' him, that 
' s forced e'en to gie way to the tide, and removed myself and my p" '" 
" " " ' elUngs in 



and family from our dwellings in our native land, and to withdraw for a 
time into MacCaUnm More's county — and Helen made a Lament on our 
departure, as weel aa MacEimmon* himsell could ha« framed it ^ and so 
piteouslysad and woesome, that our hearts amaist broke as we sate and lis- 
tened to her — it was like the wailing of one that mourns for the mother that 
bore him— the tears came down the rough faces of our gillisa as they heark- 
ened ; and J wad not have the same toacU of heartbreak again, no, not to 
have all the lands that ever were owned by MacGregor," 

"But your sons," I said — " they are at the age when your countrymen 
hare usually no objection to see the world?" 

" And I should be content," he replied, " that they pushed their fortune 
in the French or Spanish service, as is the wont of Scottish cavaliers of 
honour; and last night your plan seemed feasible enough — But I hae seen 
his BiBelleaoy this morning before yo were up." 

"Did he then quarter so neams?" said I, my bosom throbbing with 

"Nearer than ye thought," was MacGregor'a reply; "but he seemed 
rather in some shape to jalouse your speaking to the young leddy; and so 

" There was no occasion for jealousy," I answered, with some haughti- 
ness : — " I should not have intruded on his privacy." 

, a must not be offended, or look out from amang your curls thfen, 
id-oat out of an ivy-tod, for ye are to understand that he wishes 
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most sincere weel to you, and has proTcd it. And it's partly that ivhill!: has 
set the heather on fire e'en now." 

" Heather on fire ?" s^d I. "I do not understand you." 

"Why," resumed MaeGregor, "ye kon weel eDeueh that women and gear 
are at the bottom of a' the mischief in this warld. I hae been misdoubting 
your cousin Rashleigh since eyer he saw that lie wasna to get Die Vernon 
for hia marrow, and I think ho took grudge at his Bsoellency mainly on 
that acoount. But then came the splore about the surrendering ydur papers 
— and we hae now gude evidence, that, sae soon as ho was compelled to 
yield them up, he rade post to Stirling, and tauld the Government all, and 
mair than all, that was gaun doueely on amang as hill-folk ; and, doubtless, 
that was the way the country was laid to tafee his Eseellenoy and the leddy, 
and to make sic an unexpected raid on me. And I hae as Bttle doubt that 
the ])oor deevil Morris, whom he could gar beliese onything, was egged on 
by him, and some of the Lowland geofry, to trepan me in the gate be tried 
to do. But if Rashloigh Osbaldistone were baiui the last and best of bis 
name, and granting that he and I ever forgather again, the fiend go down 
my weasand with a bare blade at his belt, if we part before my dirk and hia 
test blude are weel acquainted thepther 1" 

He prononneed the last threat with an ominous frown, and the appro- 
priate gesture of his hand upon his dagger. 

" I should almost rejoice at what has happened," said I, " could I hope 
that Rashleigh's treachery might prove the means of prevenijng the eiplo- 
sioo of the rash and desperate Intdgues in which I have long suspected 
him to be a prime agent. 

" Trowye na that," said Eob Roy ; " traitor's word never yet hurt honest 
cause. He was ower deep in our secrets, that's true ; and had it not been 
so, Stirling and Edinburgh Castles would have been baith in our hands by 
this time, or briefly hereafter, whilk is now scarce to be hoped for. But 
there are ower mony engaged, and far ower gude a cause to be gien up for 
the breath of a traitor's tale, and thut will be seen and heard of ere it be 
lang. And so, as I was about t« say, tlis best of my thanks to yon for your 
offer anent ray sons, whilk last ni^ht I bad some thoughts to have embraced 
in their behalf. But I see that this villain's treason will convince our great 
folks that thej must instantly draw to a head, and mate a blow for it, or be 
taen in their houses, coupled up like hounds, and driven up to London like 
Uie honest noblemen and gentlemen in the year seventeen hundred and 
seven. Civil war is like a cockatrice ; — we have sitten hatching the egg 
that held it for ten years, and might hae sitten on for ten years mair, when 
in comes Rashleigh, and chips the shell, and out bangs the wonder amang 
lis, and cries to fire and sword. Now in sic a matter I'll hae need o' a' the 
hands I can mak; and, nae disparagement to the Kings of France and 
Spiun, whom I wish very weel to, King James is as gude a man a^ ony o' 
them, and has the best right to Hamish and Rob, being his natural-born 
subjects." 

I easily comprehended that these words boded a general national convul- 
sion ; and, as it would have been alike useless and dangerous to have com- 
bated the political opinions of ray guide, at such a place and moment, I 
contented myself with regretting the promiscuous scene of confusion and 
distress likely to arise from any general exertion in favour of the exiled 
royal family. 

"Let it come, man — let it come," answered MacGregor ; " je never saw 
dull weather clear without a shower; and if the world is turned upside 
down, why, honest men have the better chance to cut bread out of it." 

I again attempted to bring him baok to the subject of Diana ; but al- 
though on most occasions and subjects he used a freedom of speech which 
I had no great delight in listening to, yet upon that alone which was most 
interesting to me, he kept a degree of scrupulous ressrve, and contented 
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himself with intimating, " that he hoped tha leddy -would he soon in a 
quieter country than this was lite to he for one while." I was obliged to ho 
content with this answer, and to proceed in the hope that accident might, 
aa on a former occasion, stand my friend, and allow me at least the sad 
gratification of bidding farewell to the object which had occupied such a 
share of my affections, so much beyond even what I had supposed, till I 
was ahottt to be separated from her for ever. 

We pursued the margin of the lake for about six English milM, through 
a devious and beautifaUy variegated path, nntil we attained a sort of High- 
land farm, or assembly of hamlets, near the head of that fine sheet of 
water, called, if I mistake not, Lediait, or some such name. Here a 
numerous party of MacGh-egor's men were stationed ia order, to receive us. 
The taste, as well as the eloquence of tribes in a savage, or, to speak more 
properly, in a rude state, is usually just, because it is unfettered by system 
and^affectatJon ; and of this I had an example in the choice these moun- 
twneers had made of a place to receive their guests. It baa been said that 
& British monarch would judge well to receive the embassy of a rival power 
in the cabin of a man-of-war ; and a Highland leader a«ted with some 
propriety in choosing a situation where the natural objects of grandeur 
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We ascended about two hundred yards from the shores of the lake, 
guided by a brawling brook, and left on the right hand four or five High- 
land huts, with patches of arable land around them, so small as to Bhon- 
that they must have been worked witb the spade rather than the plough, 
cut fts it were out of the surrounding copsewood, and waving with crops of 
barley and oats. Above this limited space the hill became more steep ; and 
on its edge we descried the glittering arms and waving drapery of about 
fifty of MacGregor's followers. They were stationed on a spot, the recol- 
lection of which yet strikes me with admiration. The brook, hurling its 
waters downwards irom the mountain, had in this spot encountered a bar- 
rier rock, over which it had made its way by two distinct leaps. The first 
fall, across which a magnificent old oak, slanting out from the ferther bank, 
partly extended itself as if to shroud the dusky stream of tiio_ cascade, 
might be about twelve feet high; the broken waters were received in a 
beautiful stone basin, almost as regular as if hewn by a sculptor ; and after 
wheeling around its flinty margin, they made a second precipitous d^h, 
through a dark and narrow chasm, at least fifty feet in depth, and from 
thence, in a bu"^ed, but comparatively a more gentie course, escaped to 
join the lake. 

"With the natural taste which belongs to mountaineers, and especially to 
the Scottish Highlanders, whose feelings, I have observed, are often allied 
with the romantic and poetical, Rob Eo.y's wife and foUowers had prepared 



r morning r 



e well calculated to imprgw -strangers with 



some feelings of awe. They are also naturally a grave and proud people, 
and, however rude in our estimation, carry their ideas of form and polite- 
ness to an excess that would appear overstrained, except from the demon- 
stration of superior force which accompanies the display of it ; for it must 
be granted that the air of punctilious deference and rigid etiquette which 
wodd seem ridiculous in an ordinary peasant, has, tike the salute of a 
corvs-de-gaTde, a propriety when tendered by a Highlander completely 
armed. There was, accordingly, a good deal of formality in our approach 

TJiB Hjghlanders, who had been dispersed on the side of the hill, drew 
theliiBelve^ together when we came in view, and, standing firm and motion- 
lesH, appeared in close column behind three figures, whom I soon recognised 
to be Helen MaoGregor and her two sons. MacGregor hiniself arranged 
his \ attendants itt the rear, and, requesting Mr. Jarvie to dismount where 
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the ascent became s 
head of the troop, j 
pipes, which lost tbeir natural dtsoord irom being mingled with the dashing 
Boand of the cascade. When we came close, the wife of MacGregor eame 
forward to meet us. Her dreea was studiously arranged in a more feminina 
taste t^an it had been on the preceding day, but her features wore the same 
lofty, unbending, and resolute character; and as she folded my friend tlie 
BMlie in an unexpected and apparently unwelcome embrace, I could per- 
ceiTe, by the agitation of liis wig, his baot, and the calvea of his legs, that 
he felt much Kke to one who feels himself suddenly in the g^l^e • ' 
bear, without being able to diatinguiah whether the animal la in '. 
or in wrath. 

"Kinsman," she said, "you are welcome — and you too, stranger," ahe 
added, releasing my alarmed companion, who instincdvely drew baclt and 
settled his wig, and addressing herself to me — "you also are welcome. 
You came," sne added, "to our unhappy country, when our bloods were 
chafed, and our hiinds were red. Excuse die rudenesa that gave you a 
rough welcome, and lay it upon the evil times, and not upon ua." All tJiis 
was said with the manners of a princess, and in the tone and style of a 
court. Nor was there the leasttinctureof that yulgarity which we naturally 
attach to the Lowland Scottiah. There was a atrong provincial accentuation, 
but, otherwise, the language rendered by Helen MacGregor, out of the 
natJTe and poetical Oaeiic, into English, which ahe Itad Boquired as we do 
learned toneues, but had probably never heard applied to the mean pur- 

Eoses of ordinary life, was graceful, flowing, and declamatory: Her hus- 
and, who had in his time played many parta, used a much less elevated 
and emphatic dialect; — but even Ais language rose in purity of expression, 
as you may have remarked, if I have been accurate in recording it, when 
the afioirs which he diaouased were of an af^tating and important nature ; 
and it appears to me in his case, and in that of aome other Highlanders 
whom I have known, that, when familiar and facetious, they uaed the Low- 
land Scottish dialect, — when serioua and impassioned, their thoughts 
arranged themselves in the idiom of their native langu^ ; and in the 
latter case, as they uttered the oorresjionding ideas in English, the esprea- 
eions sounded wild, elevated, and poetical. In fact^ the language of paesion 
is almost always pare as weU oa vehement, and it is no uncommon thing to 
bear a Scotchman, when overwhelmed by a oountn'man with a tone of bitter 
and fluent upbr^ding, reply by way of taunt to his adversary, " You have 
gotten to your English." 

Be this as it may, the wife of MacGregor invited ue to a refreshment 
spread out on the grass, which abounded with all the good things their 
mountains could offer, but was clouded by the dark and undisturbed gravity 
which sat on the brow of our hostess, as well as by our deep and ansious 
recollection of what had taken place on the preceding daj[. It was in vaili 
that the loader exerted himself to excite mirth ;^a chill hung over our 
mindsj aa if the feast had been funereal; and every bosom felt Bght whoa 
it wasended. 

" Adieu, cousin," she said to Mr. Jarvie, as we rose from the entertain- 
ment ; " the best wish Helen MacGregor can give to a friend ia, that he 
may aee her no more." 

The Bailie struggled to answer, probably with some commonplace maxim 
of morality; — but the calm and melancholy sternness of her countenance 
bore down and dJaconcerted the mechanical and formal importance of the 
magistrate. He coughed, — hemmed, — bowed, — and was ailent. 

" For yon, stranger," ^e said, " I have a token, from one whom you can 

" Helen 1" interrupted MaoGregor, in a loud and stem voice, "What 
meana this? — have you forgotten the charge?" 
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" MacGregor," she replied, " I have forgotten nought that ia fitting for 
me to remember. It is oot such hands as these," and she stretched forth 
her long, sinewj, and bare arm, " that are fitting to cooToy love-tokens, 
were the gift connected with aught hut misery, "youngman," she said, 
presenting me with a ring, which I well remembered as one of the few 
ornaments that Miaa Vernon sometimes wore, " this comes from one whom 
you will never see more. If it is a joyless token, it is well fitl^id to pass 
through the hands of one to whom joy can neyer be known. Her last 
"orda were — Let him forget tae f r ever 

"And can she," I said, almost without being conscious that I spoke, 



"suppose that iapoasible 7" 

"All may be forgotten," said the esbaordinary female who addressed 
me, — "all — but the sense of dishonour and the desire of vengeance." 

"Seid suaa!"* cried the MacGiegor stamping with impatience. The 
bagpipeB sounded, and with their thnllmg and jarring tonoa cut short our 
conference. Our leave of our ho'tess was taken by silent gestures; and we 
resumed our journey, with an additional proof on my part, tbat I was 
beloved by Diana, and was separated from her for pver. 



Cluptn tjiE €iitrtii-liitlt. 



Ona route lay through a dreary, yet romantic country-, which the distress 
of my own mind prevented me from remarking partioulaj'ly, and which, 
therefore, I will not attempt to describe. The loftv peak of Ben Lomond, 
here the predominant monarch of the mountains, la j on our right hand, 
and served as a striking land-mark. I was not awakened from my apathy, 
until, after a long and toilsome walk, we emerged through a paas in the 
hills, and Loch Lomond opened before us. I will spare you the attempt to 
describe what you would hardly comprehend without goin^ to see it. But 
certainly this noble lake, boasting innumerable beautiful islands, of every 
varying form and outline which fancy can frame, — its northern extremity 
narrovving until it is lost among duslcy and retreating mountains, — while 
gradually widening as it extends to the southward, it spreads its base around 
flie indentures and promontories of a fair and fertile land, affords one of 
the most surprising, beautiful, and sublime spectacles in nature. The 
eastern side, peculiarly tough and rugged, was at this time the chief seat 
of MacGregor and his clan, — to curb whom, a small garrison had been 
stationed in a central position betwist Loch Lomond and another lake. 
The extreme strength of the country, however, with the numerous passes, 
marshes, caverns, and other places of oonoe^ment or defence, mMe the 
estabhahment of this little fort seem rather an acknowledgment of the 
danger, than an effectual means of seonring against it. 

On more than one occasion, as well as on that which I witnessed, the 
garrison suffered from the adventuroua spirit of the outlaw and his fcl- 
lowers. These advantagoa were never sullied by ferocity when he himself 
was in command ; for, equally good-tempered and sagacious, he understood 
well tjie danger of incurring unnecessary odium. I learned with pleasure 
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IJiat he had eaiiscd the Cftptives of the preceding day to be liberated in 
safetj ; and many traits of mercy, and «Ten of generosity, are recorded of 
this remarkable man on several occasions. 

A boat waited for us in a creek beneath a huge rook, manned by four 
lusty Highland rowers ; and our host took leare of us with great cordiality, 
and even affection. Betwixt him and Mr. Jarvie, indeed, there seemed to 
exist a degree of mutna] regard, which formed a strong contrast t« their 
different ocoupatioDH and habits. After kismng each other very loringly, 
and when they were just in the act of parting, the Bailie, in the fulness of 
his heart, and with a faltering voice, assured his kinsman, " that if ever an 
hundred pund, or even twa hundred, would put him.or his family in a set- 
tled way, he need but just send a line to the Saut-Market ;" and Bob, 
grasping his basket-hilt with one hand, and shakinff Mr. Jarrie's heartily 
with the other, protested, " that if ever anybody should affront his kinsman, 
an he would but let him ken, ho would stow his lugs out of his head, were 
he the best man in Glasgow," 

With these assurances of mutual aid and continued good-will, we bore 
away from the shore, and took our course for the south-westorn angle of the 
lake, where it ^tos birth to the river Leven. Rob Roy remained for some 
time standing on the rock from beneath which we had departed, conspic- 
uous hj his long gun, waving tartans, and the single pluma in his cap, 
which in those days denoted ibe Highland gentleman and soldier ; although 
I observe that the present military taste has decorated the Highland bonnet 
with a quantity of black pliunage resembUng that which is borne before 
funerals. At length, as the distance increased between ua, we saw him torn 
and go slowly ''.p the side of the hill, followed by his immediate attendants 
or body guard. 

We performed our voyage for a long time in silence, interrupted only by 
the Gaelic chant which one of the rowers sung in low irregular measure, 
rising occasionally into a wifd chorus, in which the others joined. 

My own thoughts were sad enough ;— yet I felt something soothing in the 
magnificent scenery with which I was surrounded ; and thought, in the en- 
thusiasm of tho moment, that had my faith been that of Eome, I could have 
consented te live and die a lonely hermit in one of the romantic and beau- 
tiful islands amongst which our boat glided. 

The Bailie had also his apeculafions, but they were of somewhat a dif' 
ferent complexion ; as I found when, after about an hour's silence, during 
which ha tad been mentally engaged in the calculations necessary, he un- 
dertook to prove tlie possibility of draining the lake, and "gjving to plough 
and harrow many hundred, ay, many a thousand acres, from whilk no man 
could got earthly gude e'enow, unless it were a gedd,* or a dish of perch 
now and then." 

Amidst a long discussion, which he " crammed into mine ear against the 
stomach of my sense," I only remember, ibat it was part of his project to 
preserve a portion of the lake just deep enough and broad enough for the 
purposes of water-carriage, so that coal-barges and gabbards should pass 
as easily between Dumbarton and Glenfalloeb as between Glasgow and 
Greenock. 

At length we neared our distant place of landing, adjoining to the ruins 
of an ancient castle, and just where the lake discbarges its superfluous 
■waters into the Leven. There we found Dongal with the horses. The 
Bailie had formed a plan with respect to " the creature," as well as upon 
the draining of the lake ; and, perhaps in both cases, with more regard to 
the utility than to the practioiS possibility of his scheme. "Dougal," he 
said, "ye are a kindly creature, and hae the sense and feeling o' what is 
due to your betters — and I'm e'en wae for you, Dougal, for it eanna be but 
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that m the life ye lead you suld get a Jeddart cast ae day, suoer or later, 
I ti'ust, considering my BaryioBa as a magistrate, and mj father tiie deacon's 
afore me, I hue interest eueugli in the counoil to gar Qiem wink a wee at a 
waur faut than yours. Sae I liae been tliinMiig, that if ye will gang back 
to Glasgow wi' us, being a strong-backit creature, ye might be employed in 
the warehouse tiU eomeUiing beUer suld cast up." 

" Her nainsell muckle obliged till the Bailie's honour," replied Dougal ; 
" but teil be in her shanks fan she gangs on a caaseway'd street, unless she 
be drawn up the Gallowgate wi' tows, as she was before." 

In twit, I afterwards learned that IJougal had orimnally come to Glasgow 



a prisoner, from being concerned in some depredation, but had somehow 

ind such favour in the eyes of the jiulor, that, with rather overweening 

confidence, he ha4 ret^ned him in his service as one of the turnkeys ; a ta^ 



which Dougal had dischai^d with suffioient fidelity, so far as was known, 
until overcome bj his clannish prejudices on tiie unexpected appearance of 
his old leader. 

Aatonishod at receiving so round a refusal to so favourable^an offer, the 
Bailie, turning to mo, observed, that the " creature was a natural-bom 
idiot." I testified my own gratitude in a way which Dougal much better 
relished, by slipping a couple of guineas into his hand. He no sooner felt 
the touch of the gold, than he sprung twice or thrice frota the earth with 
th.e aplity of a wild buck, flinging out first one heel and then another, in a 
manner which would have astonished a French dancing-master. He ran to 
the boatmen to show them the prize, and a small gratuity made them take 
part in his raptures. He then, to use a favourite expression of the dramatic 
John Bunjan, " went on his way, and I saw him no more." 

The Bailio and I mounted our horses, and proceeded on the road to 
Glasgow, Wben we had lost the view of the lake, and ita superb amphi- 
theatre of mountains, I could not help espressing, with enthusiasm, my 
sense of its natural beauties, although I was conscious that Mr. Jarvie was 
a very uncongenial spirit to communicate with on such a subject. 

" Ye are a young gentleman," he replied, " and an Englishman, and a' 
this may be very fine to you; but for me, wha am a plain man, and ken. 
somethiug o' the different v^ues of land, I wadna gie the finest sight we 
luie seen in the Hielands, for the first keek o' the Gorbals o' Glasgow; and 
if I were ance there, it suldna be every fule's errand, begging your pardon, 
Mr. Franais, that suld take me out o' sight o' Saint Mango's steeple again !" 

The honest man had his wish ; for, by dint of travelling very late, we 
arrived at his own house that night, or rather on the succeeding morning. 
Having seen my worthy fellow-traveller safely consigned to the charge of 
the considerate and officious Matiie, I proceeded to Mrs. Fljter's, in whose 
house, even at this unwonted hour, light was still burning. Tiie door was 
opened by no less a person than Andrew Fairservice himself, who, upon the 
first sound of mj voice, set up a loud shout of joyful recognition, and with- 
out uttering a syllable, ran up stairs towards a parlour on the second floor, 
from the windows of which the light proceeded. Justly conceiving that he 
went to announce my return to the anxious Owen, I followed him upon the 
foot. Owen was not alone, — there was another in the apartment, — it was 
my father. 

The first impulse was fo preserve the dignity of his usual ec[uanimity,— 
" Francis, I am glad to see you." The next was tfl embrace me tenderly,— 
" My dear — dear son!" — Owen secured one of my hands, and wetted it 
with his teais, while he joined in gratulating my return. These are scenes 
which address themselves to the eye and to tne heart rather than to the ear 
— My old eye-lids still moisten at the recollection of our meeting ; but your 
kind and affectionate foehngs can well imagine what I should find it impos- 
sible to describe. , 
. When the tumult of our joy was over, I learnt that my father had arrived 
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from Holland sbortlj after Owen had sot off for Scotland. Defermined and 
i-apid in all his moTementa, he only stopped to provide llie means of dis- 
charging the obligations incumhent on bis house. By his extensive re- 
Houroes, with funds enlarged, and credit fortified, by eminent suooeee in his 
continental speonlation, he easily acoompHshed what perhaps his absence 
alone rendered difficult, and set out for Scotland to exact justice from Eaah- 
leigh OBbaldistone, as well as to put order to his aff^rs in that country. 
My &ther'8 arrir^ in foil credit, and with the ample means of supporting 
his engagements honourably, as well as benefiting his oorreapondents in 
future, was a stunning blow to MaoVittie and Companv, who had ooncaived 
his star Bet for ever. Highly incensed at the usage his confidential clerk 
and agent had received at their hands, Mr. OslraldiBtone refused every 
tender of apology and accommodation ; and, having settled the balance cf 
their account, announced to them that, with all ite numerous contingent 
advantages, that leaf of their ledger was closed for ever. 

While he enjoyed this triumph over false friends, he was not a little 
alarmed on my account. Owen, good mac, had not supposed it possible 
that a journey of fifty or sixty miles, which may be made with so much 
ease and safety in a^ direction from London, could be attended with a^y 
particular danger. But he caught alarm, by ayaipatfty, from my father, to 
whom the country, and the lawless character of its inhabitants, were better 
known. 

These apprehensiona were raised to agony, when, a few hours before I 
arrived, Andrew Fairservice made his appearance, with a dismal and exag- 
gerated account of the uncertain state in which he had left me. The noble- 
man with whose troops he had been a sort of prisoner, had, after examina- 
tion, not only dismissed him, but furnished him with the moans of returning 
rapidly to Glasgow, in order to announce to my friends my precarious and 
unpleasant situation. 

Andrew was one of those persons who have no objection to the sort of 
temporarjr attention and woful importance which attaches itself to the 
bearer of bad tidings, and had therefore by no means smoothed down hia 
tale in the telling, especially as the rich London merchant himself proved 
unexpectedly one of the auditors. He went at great length into an account 
of the dangers I had escaped, chiefly, as he insinuated, by means of his own 
experience, exertion, and sagacity. 

What was to come of me now, whan my better angel,, in his (Andrew's) 
p B n was removed from my side, it was," he said, "sad and sair to 

nj tur ; that the Bailie was nae better than just naebody at a pinch, 
8 metbing waur, for he was a conceited body— and Andrew hated 

ncet — but certainly, atween the pistols and the carabines of the 
t pe s that rappit aff the tano after the tother as fist as hail, and the 
d ks and claymores o' the Hielanders, and the deep waters and weils o' the 
A nd w it was to be thought there wad be a puir account of the young 
t, ntl man." 

Th s statement would have driven Owen to despair, had he been alone 
and un upported ; but my father's perfect knowledge of mankind enabled 
1 m e B 1 J to appreciate the character of Andrew, and the real amount of 
his intelligence. Stripped of all exaggeration, however, it was alarming 
enough to a parent. He determined to set out in person to obtain my liberty 
by ransom or negotiation, and was busied with Owen till a late hour, in order 
to get through some necessary correspondence, and devolve on the latter 
some business which should be transacted during bis absence; and thus it 
chanced that I found them watchers. 

It was late ere we separated to rest, and, too impatient long to endure 
repose, I was stirring early the next morniug. Andrew gave his attend- . 
ance at my levee, as in duty bound, and, instead of the scarecrow figure 
to which he had been reduced at Aberfoil, now appeared in the attire of an 
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underUker, a goodly suit, namely, of the deepest mourning. It was not 
till after one or two queries, which the rascal a&ected as long as be coald 
to misunderstand, that I found out he " had thonght it but decent to put 
OD mourning, on aconnnt of my inexpressible loss ; and as the broker at 
whose shop he trad equipped himself, declined to receive the goods again, 
and as his own garments had been destroyed or carried off in my honour's 
service, doubtless I and my honourable father, whom Providence had blessed 
wi' the means, wadna suffer a puir lad to sit down wi' the loss ; a stand o' 
claea was na« great matter to an Osbaldiatone (be prised for"! I) especially 
to an auld and attached servant o' the house." 

As there was something of justice in Andrew's plea of loss in my service, 
hia finesse succeeded ; and he came by a good suit of mourning, with a beaver 
and all things conforming, as the exterior signa of woe for a master who was 

My father's first oare, when he arose, was to visit Mr. Jarvie, for whoso 
kindness he entertained the most grateful sentiments, which he expressed 
in very few, but manly and nervous terms. He explained the altered state 
of his affairs, and offered the Bailie, on such terms as conld not but be both 
advantageous and aoceptable, that part in his concerns which had been 
hitherto managed by MaoVittie and Company. The Bailie heartily con- 
gratulated my father and Owen on the cnanged posture of their affairs, 
and, without aflbcting to disclaim that he had done his best to serve them, 
when matters looked otherwise, he said, " lie had only just acted as he 
wad be done by — that, as to the extension of their correspondenoe, he 
frankly accepted it with thanks. Had MacVittie's folk behaved like 
honest men," he said, "he wad hae liked 01 to hae come in ahint them, 
and out afore them, this gate. But it's otherwise, and they maun e'en stand 
the loss." 

The Bailie then pulled me by the sleeyo into a corner, and, after again 
cordially wishing me joy, proceeded, in rather an embarrassed tone — "I 
wad heartily wish, Maister Francis, there suld bo as httle said as possible 
about the queer things we saw up yonder awa. There's nae gude, unless 
ane were judicially examinate, to say onything about that awfh' job o' 
Morris — and the memhers o' the council wadna think it creditable in ane 
of their body to be fighting wi' a wheen Hielandmen, imd singeing their 
plaidens — And abune a', though I am a decent sponsible man, when I am 
on my right end, I canna hut think I maun hae made a queer figure without 
my hat aai my periwig, hinging by (he middle like bawdrons, or a cloak 
flung ower a c!oak-pln. Baihe Grahame wad hae an unco hair in my neck 
an he got that tale by the end." 

I could not suppress a smile when I recollected the Bailie's situation, 
althongh I certainly thought it no laughing matter at (he time. The goodJ 
natured merchant was a httle confused, but smiled also when he shook his 
head — "I see how it is — I see how it is. But say naething about it — 
there's a gude oallant ; and charge that lang-tongued, conceited, upsetting 
serving-man o' yours, to say naething neither. I wadna for ever sae mucklt 
that even the lassock Mattie ken'd onything about it, , I wad never hear 

He vvas obviously relieved from his impending fears of ridicule, when I 
told him it 'was my father's intention to leave Glasgow almost immediately. 
Indeed he had now no motive for remaining, since the most valuable part 
of the papers carried off by Eashleigh had been recovered. For that portion 
which he had converted into cash and expended in his own or on political 
intrigues, there was no mode of recovering it but by a suit at law, which 
was forthwith commenced, and proceeded, as our law-agents assured us, 
with all deliberate speed. 

We spent, accordingly, one hospitable day with the Bailie, and took leave 
of him, as this narrative now does. He continued to grow in wealth, hon- 
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our, and credit, and actually rose to the highest eivio honours in hia natire 
city. About two years after the period I hate mentioned, he tired of bis 
bachelor life, and promoted Mattie from her wheel by the kitohen fire to 
the upper ond of his table, in the character of Mns. Jarsie. Bailie Grahame, 
the MacVitties, and others (for all men haye their enemies, especially in 
the council of a royal burgh), ridiculed this transformation. " But," said 
Mr. Jarrie, " let them say their say. I'll ne'er fash mysell, nor los« my 
liking for sae feckless a matter as a nine days' clash. My honest father 
the deacon had a byword, 



Besides," aa he always concluded, " Mattie was nae ordinary lassock-quean ; 
she was akin to the Laird o' Limmerfield." 

SVhether it was owinc to her descent or hev good gifts, I do not presume 
to decide ; but Mattie behaved escellently in her exaltation, and relieved tha 
apprehensions of some of the Bailie's friends, who had deemed hie experi- 
ment somewhat hazardous. I do not know tJiat tbere was any other inci- 
dent of his quiet and useful life worthy of being parUonlarly recorded.. 



Cjiaptn tjiJ Cjiirtii-^Hfntli. 



On the morning when we were to depart from Glasgow, Andrew Fairser- 
vice bounced into my apartment like a madman, jumping up and down, 
and singing, with more vehemence- than tune, 



Witi some difficulty I prevailed on him to eeaso his confounded clamour, 
and explain to me what .tie matter was. He was pleased to inform me, as 
if he bad been bringing the finest news unaginablo, "that the Hielanda 
were clean broken out^ every man o' them, and that Rob Roy, and a' his 
breekless bands, wad be down upon Glasgow, or twentj-four hours o' the 
clook gaed round." 

" Hold your tongue," swd I, " you rascal I You must be drunk or mad ; 
and if there is any truth in the news, is it a singing matter, you scoundrel V 

"Drunk or mad? nao doubt," replied Andrew, dauntlessly; "ane's aye 
drunk or mad if he tells what grit folks dinna like to hear ™ Sing ? Od, the 
clans will make us sing on the wrang side o' our mouth, if we are sae di-unk 
or mad as to bide their coming." 

I rose in great hast«, and found my father and Owen also on foot, and in 
considerable alarm. 

Andrew's news proved but too true in the main. The great rebellion 
which agitated Britain in tha year 1715 had already broken out, bj the un- 
fortunate Earl of Mar's setting up the standard of the Stuart family in an 
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UIomeDed hour, to the ruin of many honourable families, both in England 
and Sootland. The treachery of some of the Jacobite agents (Bashleigh 
among the rest), and the arrest of others, had made George the First's 
government aoquainted with the eitensire ramifications of a oonsjiraoj.Iong 

Ji'epared, and which at last exploded prematucely, and in a part o£ the 
ingdom too distant to have any vital effect upon flie counfiy, which, how- 
ever, was plunged into mnoh confusion. 

This CTeat public event served to confirm and elucidate the obscure expla- 
nations I bad received from MaoGregoc ; and I could eaaily see why tie 
westland oians, who were brought against him, should have waived their 
private quarrel, in consideration that they were all shortly to be engaged in 
the same public cause. It was a more melancholy rofleotion to mj mind, 
that Diana Vernon was the wife of one of those who were most active in 
turning the world upside down, and that she was herself exposed to all the 
privations and perils of her husband's hazardous trade. 

We held an immediate consultation o: " . . . ■ 



is, and acquiesced in my father's plan, that we should instantlv get 
the necessary passports, and make the best of our way to London. I ac- 
quainted my father with my wish to offer my personal servine to the Govern- 
ment in any volunteer corps, several being already spoken of. He readily 
acquiesced in my proposal ; for though he disliked war as a profession, ye(^ 
upon principle, no man would have exposed his life more willingly in defence 
of eivxl and religious liberty. 

We travelled in haste and in peril through IDumfries-shire and the neigh- 
bouring counties of England, In this quarter, gentlemen of the Tory 
interest were already in motion, mustering men and horses, while the 
Whigs assembled themselves in the principal towns, armed the inhabitants, 
and jirepared for civil war. We narrowly escaped being stopped on more 
occasions than one, and were often compelled to take circuitous routes to 
avoid the points where forces were assembling. 

When we reached London, we immediately associated with those bankers 
and eminent merchants who agreed to support the credit of Government, 
and to meet that run upon the funds, on which the conspirators had greatly 
founded their hopes of furthering their undertaking, by rendering the 
Government, as it were, bankrupt. My father was chosen one of the mem- 
bers of this formidable body of the monied interest^ as all had the greatest 
confl.dence in his leal, skill, and activity. He was also the organ by which 
thej^ communicated with Government, and contrived, from funds belonging 
to his own house, or over which he had cosmnand, to find purchasers tor a 
quantity of the national stock, which was suddenly flung into the market at 
ft depreciated price when the rebellion broke out. I was not idle myself, 
but obtained a commission, and levied, at my father's expense, about two 
hundred men, wiUi whom I joined General Carpenter's army. 

The rebellion, in the meantime, had extended itself to England, The 
unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater had tricen arms in the cause, along with 
General Foster. My poor uncle, Sir Hildebrand, whose estate was reduced 
to almost nothing by his own carelessness and the expense and debauchery 
of his sons and household, was easily persuaded to join that unfortunate 
standard. Before doing so, however, ho exhibited a degree of precaution 
of which no one could have suspected him — he made his will ! 

By tiis document he devised his estates at Osbaldistone-Hal!, and so 
forth, to his sons successively, and their male heirs, until he came to Eash- 
leigh, whom, on account of tne turn he hfid lately taken in politics, he de- 
tested with all his might, — he out him off with a shilling, and settled the 
estate on me as his nest heir. I had always been rather a favourite of the 
old gentleman ; but it is probable that, confident in the number of gigantic 
yontha who now armed around him, he considered the destination as likely 
to remain a dead letter, which he inserted chiefly fo show his displeasure at 
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Eashleigh's treachery, both public and domestic. Thet^e was an article, by 
which lie bequeathed to the niece of his late wife, Diana Vernon, now Lady 
Diana Vernon Beauehamp, some diamonds belonging to her late aunt, and 
a great ailyer ewer, haTing the arms of Vemon and Osbaldistone quarterfj 
engraven u^on it. 

But Heaven had decreed a more speedv extinction of his numerous and 
healthy lineage, than, most probably, he himself had reckoned on. In the 
very first muater of the conspirators, at a place called Groen-Rigg, Thorn- 
cliff Osbaldistone quarreiled about precedence with a gentleman of ihe 
Norfhumbrian border, to the full as fierce and intraotabG aa himself. In 
spite of all remonstrances, they gave their commander a specimen of how 
fiir their discipline might be relied upon, by fighting it out with fbeir 
rapiers, and my kinsman was killed on the spot. His death was a great 
loss to Sir Hiidebrand, for, notwithstanding his infernal temper, he had a 
^in or two of more sense than belonged to the rest of tbe brotherhood, 
Bashleigh always excepted. 

Perceyal, the sot, died also in his calling. He had a wager with another 
gentleman (who, troia his exploits in that line, had acQuired the formidable 
epithet of Brandy Swalewell), which should drink the largest cup of strong 
liquor when King James was proclaimed by the insurgents at Morpeth. 
The exploit was something enormous. I forget the esact quantity of 
bi-andy which Percie swallowed, but it occasioned a fever, of which he 
expired at the end of three days, with the word, leater, water, perpetually 

Dickon broke his neck near Warrinfflon Bridge in an attempt to show off 
a foundered blood-mare which he wished to pdm upon a Manchester mer- 
chant who had joined the insurgents. He pushed ttie animal at a five- 
barred gate; she fell in the leap, and the unfortunate jockey lost his life. 

"Wilfred the fool, as sometimes brfalls, had the best fortune of the family. 
He was skin at Prond Preston, in Lancashire, on the day that General Car- 
penter attacked the barricades, fighting mith great bravery, though I have 
heard he was never able exaclJy to comprehend the cause of quarrel, and. 
did not unifbrmly remember on wliich king's side he was engaged. John 
also behaved very boldly in the same eneagement, and received several 
wounds, of which he was not happy enough to die on the spot. 

Old Sir Hiidebrand, entirely broken-hearted by these successive losses, 
became, by the neitnlay's surrender, one of the unhappy prisoners, and 
'was lodged in Newgate with his wounded son John. 

I was now relefffied from my military duty, and lost no time, therefore, in 
endeavouring to relieve the distrmses of these near relations. My father'9 
interest vrith Government, and the general compassion esoited by a parent 
who had sustained the successive loss of so many sons within so snort a 
time, would have prevented my uncle and cousin from being brought to 
trial for high treason. But dieir doom was given forth from a greater 
tribunal. John died of his wounds in Newgate, recommending to me, in 
his last breath, a cast of hawks which he had at the Hali, and a bbck 
spaniel bitch called Luoy. 

My poor uncle seemed beaten down fe» the very earth by his family cala- 
mities, and the circumstances in which he unexpectedly found himself. He . 
said little, but seemed grateful for snch attentions as circumstances per- 
mitted me to show him. I did not witness his meeting with my father for 
the first time for so many years, and under circumstances so melancholy; 
but judging from mv father's extreme depression of spirits, it must have 
been melancholy in tne last degree. Sir Hiidebrand spoke with great bit- 
terness against Rashleigh, now his only surviving child; laid upon hiVn the 
ruin of his house, and the deaths of all his brethren, and declared, that 
neither he nor the^ would have plunged into political intrigue, but for that 
very .member of hia family, who had been the first to desert them. He once 
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or twice mentioned Diana, always witii great afieotion ; and once he said, 
wliile I sate by Ilia tedside — " Nevoy, since Thomcliff and all of them ate 
dead, I am sorry you cannot hare her." 

The expression affected me much at the time ; for it was a usiial custom 
of the poor old Baronet^a, when joyously setting forth upon the morning's 
chase, to dietingaish Thoraoliff, who was a isTOurite, while he summoned 
the rest more generally; and the loud jolly tone in which he used to LoUo, 
" Call Thomie — call afl of them," contraated Badly with the wo-hegone and 
self-abandoning note in which he uttered the disconsolate words which I 
have above quoted. He mentioned the contents of his will, and supplied 
me with an authentieated copy ;— the original he had deposited with, my old 
acquaintance Mr. JuBdce Inglewood, who, dreaded by no one, and confided 
io by all aa a kind of nentra,! person, had become, for aught I know, the 
depositary of half the wills of the fighting men of both fections in the 
county of Northumberland. 

The greater part of ray ancle's last hours were spent in the discharge of 
the religious duties of his church, in which he was directed by the cha(>lain 
of the Sardinian ambassador, for whom, with some difficulty, we obtained 
permiasion to risit him. I could not ascertain by my own observation, or 
through the medical attendants, that Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone died of 
any formed complaint bearing a name in the science of medicine. He 
seemed to me completely worn ont and broken down by fatigue of body and 
distress of mind, and rather ceased to exist, than died of any positive 
struggle,— jaat as a vessel, buffeted and tossed by a succession of tempestu- 
ous gales, her timbers overstrained, and her joints loosened, will sometimes 
spring a leak and founder, when there are no apparent causes for her 
destruction. ^ 

It was a remarkable circumstance that my father, after the last duties were 

{erformed to his brother, appeared suddenly to imbibe a strong ansiety that 
should act upon the will, and represent his father's house, which had 
hitherto seemed to be the thing in the world which had least charms for 
him. But formerly, he had been only like the fox in (he fable, contemning 
what was beyond his reach ; and, moreover, I doubt not that the exoessive 
dislike which he entertained against Rashleigh (now Sir Eaahleigh) Osbal- 
distone, who loudly threatened to attack his father Sir Hildebrand's will 
and settlement, corroborated my father's desire to maintain it. 

" He had been most unjustly disinherited," he said, " b^ his own father — 
his brother's will had repaired the disgrace, if not the injury, by leaving 
the wreok of his property to Frank, the natural heir, and he was determined 
the bequest should take effect." 

In the meantime, Rashleigh was not altogether a contemptible personage 
as SOI opponent. The information he had gjven h> Oovernment was criti- 
cally well-timed, and his estreme plausibility, with the extent of his intelli- 
gence, and the artful manner in which he contrived to assume both merit 
and influence, had, to' a certain extent, procured him patrons among Minis- 
ters. Ve were already in the full tide of litigation with him on the subject 
of his pillaging the firm of Osbaldistone and Tresham ; and, judging from 
the progress we made in that ooin^aratively simple lawsuit, there was a 
chance that this second course of litigation might be drawn out beyond the 
period of all our natural lives. 

To avert these delays as much as possible, my father, by the advice of his 
counsel learned in the law, paid off and vested in my person the rights to 
certain large mortgages affecting Osbaldi stone-Hall. Perhaps, however, the 
opportunity to convert a ereat snare of the large profits which aoemed from 
the rapid rise of the fands upon the suppression of the rebellion, and the 
experience he had so lately had of the perils of commerce, encouraged him 
to realize, in this manner, a considerable part of his property. At any 
rate, it so chanced, that, instead of commanding me to the desk, as I fully 
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expected, having intimated »w willingneBB to eomplj with his wishes, liow- 
ever tliey might destine me, I reeeived his directions to go down to Osbal- 
distone-Hali, and lake poBsessiott of it as the heir and representatJTe of tho 
family. I was directed to apply to Squire logSewood for the copy of my 
uncle B will deposited with him, and take all necessary measures to secure 
that possession which sages say makes nine points of the law. 

At another time I should have been delighted with this change of desti- 
nation. But now Osbaldistone-Hall was accompanied with many painful 
recollections. Still, howerer, I thought, that in Uiat neighbourhood only I 
woa likely to acquire some information respecting the fate of Diana Vernon. 
I had every reason to fear it mnst be far different from what I could have 
wished It. But I could obtain no precise information on the subject. 

It waa in vain that I endeavoured, by such acts of kindness as their 
situation admitted, to conciliate the confidence of some distant relations 
who were among the prisoners in Newgate. A pride which I could not 
condemn, and a natural suspicion of the Whig Frank Osbaldistone, cousin 
to the doable-distilled traitor Rashleigh, closedevery heart and tongue, and 
I only received thanks, cold and extorted, in exchange for such benefits as 
I had power to offer! The arm of the law was also gradually abrid^g the 
numbers of those whom I endeavoured to serve, and the hearts of the sur- 
■ vivors became gradually more contracted towards all whom they conceived 
to be concerned with the existing Government, As they were led gradually, 
and by detachments, to execution, those who survived lost interest in man- 
kind, and the desire of communicating with them. I shall long remember 
what one of them, Ned Shafton by name, replied to ray anxious inquiry, 
whether there was any indulgence I could procure him? "Mr. Frank 
Osbaldistone, I must suppose you mean me kmdly, and therefore I thank 
you. But, by G — , men cannot be fattened like ponltry, when they see tlieir 
neighbours carried off day b;^ day to the place of execution, and know that 
their own necks are to be twisted round in their turn." 

Upon the whole, therefore, I was glad to escape from London, from New- 
gate, and from the scenes which both eshibited, to breathe the free air of 
Northumberland. Andrew Fairservioe had continued in my service more 
from mj father's pleasure than my own. At present there seemed a pros- 
pect that his local acquaintance with Osbaldistone-Hall and its vicinity 
might be useful ; and, , of course, he accompanied me on my journey, and 1 
enioved the prospect of getting rid of him, by establishing him in his old 



enjoyed the prospect of getting rid of him, by_ e( 

quarters. I cannot conceive how he could prevail upon my father to interest 
himself in him, unless it were by the art, which he possessed in no incon- 
siderable degree, of affecting an extreme attachment to his mastoS ; which 
tlieoretical attachment he made compatible in practice with playing all 
manner of tricks without scruple, providing only against his master being 
cheated by any one but himself. 

We performed oUr journey to the North without any remarkable adven- 
ture, and we found the countiy, so lately agitated byTebeUion, now peace- 
fal and in good order. The nearer we approached to Osbaldistone-Hall, 
the more did my heart sink at the thought of entering that deserted man- 
sion ; BO that, in order to postpone the evil day, I resolved first to make my 
visit at Mr. Justice Inglewood s. 

That venerable person had been much disturbed with thoughts of what 
he had been, and what he now was ; and natural recollections of the past 
had ■ interfered considerably with the active duty which in his present 
situation might have been expected from him. He was fortunate, however, 
- in one respect! he had got rid of his clerk Jobson, who had ftnall^r left him 
in dudgeon at his inactivity, and become legal assistant to a certain Squire 
Standish, who had lately commenced operations in those part-s as a justice, 
with a zeal for King George and the Protestant succession, which, very 
different from the feelings of his old patron, Mr. Jobson had r 
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occasion to restrain within the bounds of the law, than to stimulate to 
exertian. 

Old Justice Inglewood reoeiyed me witli ^eat courtesy, and readily exhi- 
bited mj uncle's will, which seemed to he without a flaw. He was for some 
time in obvious distress, how he should apeak and act in my presence ; hut 
when he found, that though a supporter of the present GoTernment upon 
principle, I was disposed to thiak with pity on those who had opposed it 
on a mistaken feeling of loyalty and duty, his discourse became a very 
diverting medley of what ha had done, and what he had left undone, — the 
paina he bad taken to prevent sorae saaires from joining, and to wink at 
the escape of others who had been so unlucky as to engage in the affair. 

We were iik-a-Ute, and several bumpers had. been qua^d by the Justice's 
special deaire, when, on a sudden, he requested me to fill a bona fide brim- 
mer to the health of poor dear Die Vernon, the rose of the wildernesa, the 
heath-bell of Cheviot, and the blossom that's transplanted to an infernal 
convent. 

" la not Miss Ternon married, then ?" I exclaimed, in great aa(oniahment. 
" I thought hia Esoollenoy" 

" Pooh ! pooh 1 hia Excellency and his Lordship's all a humbug now, you 
know — mere St, Germains titles — Earl of Beauchamp, and ambaasador 
plenipotentiary from France, when the Duke Regent of Orleans scarce 
knew (hat he Uved, I dare say. But you must have seen old Sir Frederick ' 
Ternon at the hall, when he played the part of Father Vaughan?" 

" Good Heavens 1 then Vaughan was Miss Vernon's father I" 

"To be sure he was," said the Justice, coolly; — "there's no use in keeping 
the secret now, for he must be out of the country by this time — otherwise, 
no doubt, it would be my duty to apprehend him. — Come, off with your 
bumper to my dear lost Die I 

I was unable, as the reader may easily conceive, to join in the Justioe's 
ioUil^. My head awam with the shook I had received. " I never heard," 
I said, "that Miss Vernon's father was living." 

" It was not our Government's fault that he is," replied Inglewood, " for 
the devil a man there is whose head would have brought more money. He 
was condemned to death for JPenwiek's plot, and was thought to have had 
some hand in the Knightsbrid^e affair, in King William's time ; and as he 
had married in Scotland a relation of the house of Breadalbane, he possessed 
great influence with all their chiefs. There was a talk of his being demanded 
to be given up at the Peace of Eyswick, but he shammed ill, and his death 
was given publicly out in the French papers. But when he came back here 
on the old score, we old cavaliers knew him well, — that is to say, I knew 
him, not aa being a cavalier myself, but no information being lodged against 
the poor gentleman, and my memory being shortened by frequent attacks 
of the gout, I could not have sworn to him, yon know."' 

" Was he, then, not known at Osbaldistone-Hall ?" I inquired. 

" To none but to his daughter, the old knight, and Eashleigh, who had 
got at that secret as he did at everyone else, and held it like a twisted cord 
about poor Die's neck. 1 have seen her one hundred times she would have 
spit at him, if it had not been fear fpr her father, whose life would not have 
been worth five minutes' purchase if he had been discovered to, the G^vern- 
mpnt— But don't mistake me, Mr. Oabaldistone ; I say the Government is a 
good, a sraoious, and ajust Governraent; and if it has hanged one-half of 
the rebels, poor things, all wilt acknowledge they would not have been 
touched had they staid peaceably at home." 
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Wamnc. the discussion of these political questions, I brought back Mr. 
Inglewood to his subject, and I found that Diana, having poeitiveh- refused 
to marry any of the Osbaldisfone family, and expressea fier particular de- 
testation of Eaahleigh, he had from that time begun to cool in zeal for the 
cause of the Pretender; to which, as the youngest of six brethren, and 
bold, artful, and able, he had hitherto looked forward as the means of 
making his fortune. Probably the compulsion with which he had been 
forced to render up the spoils which he had abstracted from my fathcr'a 
counting-house by the united authority of Sir Frederick Vernon and the 
Scottish Chiefs, had determined his resolution to adyance hia progress by 
changing his opinions, and betraying his trust. Perhaps also — for few 
men were better judges where hia interest was concerned — he considered 
their means and talents to be, as thejf afterwards proved, greatly inadequate 
to the important task of overthrowing an esfeiblished Government. Sir 
Frederick Vernon, or, as he was called among the Jacobites, his Excellency 
Viscount Beauchamp, had, with his daughter, some difficulty in escaping 
the ponsequences of Eashleigh's information, Here Mr. Inglewood's infor- 
mation was at fault ; but he did not doubt, since we had not heard of Sir 
Frederick being in the hands of the Government, ho must be by this time 
abroad, where, agreeably to the cruel bond he had entered into with his 
brother-in-law, Ihana, since she had declined to select a husband out of the 
Oabaldistone family, must be confined to a convent. The original cause of 
this singular agreement Mr. Inglewood could not perfectly explain ; but he 
understood it was a family compact, entered into for the purpose of securing 
to Sir Frederick the rents of the remnant of his large estates, whioh had 
been vested in the Osbaldiatone family by some legal manceuvre ; in short, 
a family compact, in which, like many of those undertaken at that time of 
day, the feelings of the principal parties interested were no more regarded 
than if they had been a part of the live-stock upon the lauds. 

1 cannot tell, — such is the waywardness of the human heart, — whether 
this intelligenoe gave me joy or sorrow. It seemed to me, that, in the 
knowledge that Mias Vernon was et«mally divided from me, not by marriage 
with another,_but by seclusion in a oonventj in order to fulfil an absurd 
bargain of this kind, my regret for her loss was aggravated rather than 
diminished. I became dull, low-spirited, absent, amfunable to support the 
task of conversing with Justice Inglewood, who in his turn yawned, and 
proposed to retire early. I took leave of him overnight, determining the 
next day, before breakfast, to ride over to Osbaldistone-Hall. 

Mr. Inglewood acquiesced in my proposal. " It woald be well," he said, 
" that I made my appearance there before I was known to be in the country, 
the more especiwiy as Sir Eashleigh Osbaldistone waa now, he understood, 
at Mr. Jobson's house, hatching some mischief, doubtless. They were fit 
company," he added, "for each other. Sir Eashleigh having lost atl right to 
mingle m the society of men of honour ; but it was hardly possible two such 
d— d rascals should collogue together without mischief to honest people." 

He concluded, by_ earnestly recommending a toast and tankard, and an 
attack upon his venison pasty, before I set out in the morning, just to break 
the cold air on the wolds. 
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There are few more melanoholy aeiiBations titan those with which we 
regaid Boenes of past pleasure, ■when altered and deaetted. In my ride to 
OBbaldistone-Hall, I passed the same ohjeots which I had eeon in company 
with Mips Vemon on the day of our memorable ride from Inglewood-Plaoe. 
Her spirit seemed to keep me company on the way ; and when I approached 
the spot where I had first Boen her, I almost listened for the cry of the hounds 
and the notes of the horn, and strained my eye on the yaoant space, as if to 
descry the fmr huntress again descend like an apparition from the hill. 
But aU was silent, and all was solitary. When I reached the Hail, the 
closed doors and windows, the grass-grown pavement, the courts, which 
were now so silent, presented a strong contrast to the gay and hustling 
scene I had bo often seen them exhibit, when the merry hunters were going 
forth 1o their morning sport, or returning to the daily festiyal. The joyous 
bark of the fox-hounds as they were uncoupled, the cries of the huntsmen, 
the clang of the horses' hoofs, the loud laugh of the old knight at the head 
of his strong and numerous descendants, were all silenced now and forever. 

While 1 gazed round the scene of solitude and emptiness, I was inex- 
pressibly affected, even by recollecting those whom, when alive, I had no 
reason to regard with affection. But the thought that so many youths of 
goodly presence, warm with life, health, and confidence, were within so 
short a time oold iu the grave, by various yet all violent and unexpected 
modes of death, afforded a picture of mortality at which the nund trembled. 
It was little consolation to me, that I returned a proprietor to the halls which 
I had left almost like a fugitive. My mind was not habituated to regard 
Uie scenes around as my property, and I felt myself an usurper, at least an 
infiuding stranger, and could liardl|f divest myself of the idea, that some of 
the bulky forms of my deceased kinsmen were, liie the gigantic spectres 
of a romance, to appear in the gateway, and dispute my entranoe. 

WhUe I was engaged in these sad iioughts, mj follower Andrew, whose 
feelings were of a very different nature, exerted himself in thundering alter- 
nately on every door in the building, calling, at the same time, for admit- 
tance, in a tone so loud as to intimate, that h^, at least, was fully sensible 
of his newly acquired importaaoe, as squire of the body to the new lord of 
the manor. At length, timidly and reluctantly, Anthony Syddall, my 
uncle's aged butler and major-domo, pres^ted himself at a lower window, 
well fenced with iron bars, and inquired our business. 

" We are como to Uk your charge aif your hand, my auld friend," said 
Andrew Pairservioe; "ye may ^e up your keys as sane as ye like — ilka 
dog has his day. I'll tak the plate and napcry aff your hand. Ye hae had 

Eaanaa time o't, Mr. Syddall; but ilka bean has its black, and ilka path 
as its puddle ; and it wiH ji^t set you henceforth to sit at the board-end, 
as weel as it did Andrew lang syne.'' 

Checking with some difficulty the fotwatdness of my follower, I explained 
to Syddall the nature of my right, and the title I had to demand admittanoe 
into the Hall, as into my own property, The old man seemed much agi- 
tated and distressed, and testified manifest reluctance to give me entrance, 
although it was couched in an humble and submissive tone. I allowed for 
the agitation of natural feelings, which really did the old man honour: but 
Vol. III. — 18 
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eontinued peMmptory in my demiuid of admittance, explaining to him that 
his refuBal wonla oWige me to apply for Mr. Inglewood's warrant, and a 



;'We are come from Mr. Justice Inglewood's this morning," said Andrew, 
to enforce the menace; — "and I aaw Archie Eutledge, the conetable, as I 
came up by ; — the country's no to be lawless as it has been, Mr, Syddall, 
letting rebels and papists gang on oa they best listed." 

The ilireat of the law sounded dreadful in the old man's ears, oonaoious 
as he was of the suspicion under which he himself lay, from his religion 
and' his devotion to Sir Hildebrand and his sons. He undid, with fear and 
trembling,. one of the postern entrances, which was secured with many a 
oolt and bar, and humbly hoped that I would excuse him for fidelity in the 
discharge of his duty. — I reassured him, and told him I had the better 
opinion of him' for his caution, 

" Sae haTe not I," said Andrew ; " Syddall is an auld sneck-drawor ; he 
wadna bo looking ae white as a sheet, and his knees knocking thegither, 
unless it were for somethineraair than he's like to tell us." 

"Lord forgive you, Mr. Fairservioe," replied the butler, "to say such 
things of an old friend and fellow-aerrant I — Where," — following me 
humbly along tJie passage — "where would it be your honour's pleasure to 
have a fire lighted ? I fear me yon will find the house very dull and dreary 
— But perhaps you mean to ride back to Inglewood-Place to dinner?" 

" Light a fire in the library," I replied, 

"In the library!" answered the old man; — "nohody has sat tliere this 
many a day, and the room smokes, for the daws have built in the chimney 
this spring, and there were no young men about the Hail to pull them 

" Our ain reek's better than other folk's fire," said Andrew. " His hon- 
our lik(» the library ;■ — he's nane o' your Papishers, that delight ia blinded 
ignorance, Mr. Syadall." 

Very reluctantly, as it appeared to me, the butler led the way fo the 
library, and, contrary to what he had given mo to espeot, tJie interior of the 
apartment looked as if it had been lately arranged, and made more comfort- 
able than usual. There was a fire in toe grate, which burned clearly, not- 
withstanding what Syddall had reported of the vent. Taking «p the tongs, 
as if to arrange the wood, but rather perhaps to conceal his own confusion, 
the butler observed, " it was burning clear now, but had smoked woundily 
in the morning," 

Wishing to be alone, till I recovered myself from tlio first painftil sensa- 
tions which everything around me recalled, I desired old Syddall to call the 
land-steward, who lived at about a quarter of a mile from the Hall. He 
departed wiiii obvious reluctaneo. I next ordered Andrew to procure the 
attendance of a couple of stout fellows upon whom he could rely, the popu- 
lation around being Papists, and Sir Eaahleigh, who was capable of any 
desperate enterprise, bemg in the neighbourhood. Andrew Pairservioe 
undertook this task with great cheerfulness, and promised to bring me up 
from Trinlay-Knowe, " twa true-blue Presbyterians like himsell, that would 
face and out-face baith fbe Pope, the devil, and tie Pretender — and biythe 
will I be o" their company mysell, for the very last ni^ht that I was at Os- 
baldistone-Hall, the Wight be on ilka blossom in my bit yard, if I didna see 
that very picture" (pointing to the full-leagth portrait of Miss Vernon's 

frandfetherj "walking by moonlight in the garden! I tauld jonr honour 
was fleved wi' a bogle that night, but ye wadna listen to me — I aye 
thought there was witencraft and deevOry amang the Papishers, but I ne'er 
aaw't wi' bodily een till tiat awfu' ni^ht." 

"Get along, sir," said I, "and bring the fellows you talk of; and see 
they have more sense than yourself, and are not frightened at tieir own 
shadow." 
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fade a man as my neighbour 
inna pretend to dea! wi'eTil !^ 
miide his exit, as Wardlaw the land-stewnrd made his appearance. 



Andrew, petulantly ; "but I oinna pretend to dea! wi'eTil spirits." And si 
' '■ ■*" 'law the land-steward made his appearaiioe. 

ind tonesty, withont wiipse careful management 



my micle would have found it difficult to liave maiutiuned himself a house- 
keeper so long as he did. He esamined the nature of my right of possession 
Carefully, and admitted it candidly. To any one else the succession would 
have been a poor one, so much was die land enoumbeted with debt and mort- 

fage. Most of these, howeTer, were already vested in my father's peraois, and 
e was in a ti^in of ncquiring the rest ; his large gains, by the recent rise of 
the funds, havine made it a matter of ease and convenience for him to pay 
off the debt which affected his patrimony. 

I transacted much necessary business with Mr. Wardlaw, and detained 
him to dine with me. We preferred taking our repast in the library, al- 
though Syddall strongly recommended our removing to the stone-hnll, which 
he had put in order for the occasion. Meantime ^drew made his appear- 
ance with his true-blue recruits, whom he recommended in the highest 
terms, aa "sober decent men, weel founded in doctrinal points, and, above 
all, as bold as lions." I ordered them something to dnnfe, and they left 
the room. I observed old Syddall shako his head as they went out, and 
insisted upon knowing the reason. 

"I maybe cannot expect," he said, "that your honour should put conli- 
denoe in what I say, but it is Heaven's truth for all that — Ambrose Wing- 
field is as honest a man ns lives, but if there is a false knave in the country, 
it is his brother Lancie ; — the whole country knows him to be a spy for 
Clerk Jobson on the poor gentlemen that have been in trouble — But no's a 
dissenter, and I suppose that's enough now-a^days." 

Having thus far ff.rea vent to hia feelings, — to which, however, I was 
little disposed to pay attention, — and having placed the wine on the table, 
the old butier left the apartment. ■ 

Mr. Wardlaw having remained with me until the evening was somewhat 
advanced, at length bundled up his papers, and removed himself to his own 
habitation, leaving me in that confused state of mind in which we can 
hardly say whether we desire company or eoUtude. I had not, however, 
the cnoioe betwixt them ; for I was left alone in the room, of all others 
most calculated to inspire me with melancholy reflections. 

As twilight was darkening the apartment, Andrew had the sagacity to 
advance his head at the door, — not to ask if I wished for lights, but to 
recommend them as a measure of precaution against the bogles which still 
haunted his ima^nation. I rgeoted his proffer somewhat peevishly, trimmed 
the wood-fire, and placing myself in one of the large leathern chairs which 
flanked the old Godiio chimney, I watched unconsciously the bickering of 
the blaze whioh I had fostered. " And this," said I aloud, " is the progress 
and the issue of human wishes ! Nursed by the merest trifles, fliey are 
first kindled by fancy — nay, are fed upon the vapour of hope, till they 
consume the substance which they iufiame ; and man, and his hopes, pas- 
sions, and desires, sink into a worthless heap of embers and ashes 1" 

There was a deep sigh from the opposite side of the room, whioh seemed 
to reply to my reflections. 1 started up in amazement — Diana Vernon 
stood before me, resting on the arm of a figure so strongly resembling that 
of the portrait so often mentioned, that I looked hastily at the frame, expect- 
ing to see it empty. My first'idea was, either that I had gone suddenly 
distracted, or that the spirits of tho dead had arisen and been placed before 
me. A second glance convinced me of my being in my senses, and that 
the forms which stood before me were real and substantial. It was Diana 
herself, though paler and thinner than her former self; and it was no tenant 
of the grave who stood beside her, but Vaughan, or rather Sir Frederick 
Vernon, in a dross made to imitate that of his ancestor, to whose piotaire 
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hia countanaace posseBsod a family reaemblaaoe. He was tte first that 
spoke, for_ Diana kept her ejes fast fixed on the groimd, and astomshment 
actually riveted my tongue to the roof of my mouth, 

" We are yonr suppliants, Mr. OsbaldiBtone," he said, " and we claim the 
tafuge and protection of youi roof till we can pursue a journey where dun- 
geons and death ^pe for me at every step," 

" Surely," I ai'tioulated with great difficulty— " Miss Vernon caunot sup- 
pose — you, sir, cannot helieve, that I hare forgot your interference in my 
difBculties, or thatl am capable of betraying any one, much less yoa?" 

" I know it," eaid Sir Erederiok ; " yet it is with the most inexpressible 
reluctance that I impose on you a oocfidenoe, 4isagreeable perhaps — cer- 
tainly dangerous— and which I would hare epecially wished to have con- 
ferred on some one else. But my fete, which has chased me through a life 
of perilsand escapes, ia now pressing me hard, and I have no alternative." 

At this moment the door opened, and the voice of the officious Andrew 
was heard— "A'm bringin' in the oaunies— Ye can light them gin ye 
like — Can do is easy carried about wi' ane." 

I ran to the door, which, as I hoped, I reached in time tfl prevent his 
observing who were in tlie apartment. I tui-ned him out with ha^tj vio- 
lence, shut the door after him, and locked it — then iuetaniJj remembering 
his two companions below, knowing his talkative humour, and recoll'-ctiiig 
Syddall's remark, that one of them was supposed to be a spy, I foUowed 
him as fast as I could to the servants' hall, in which they were asBembled. 
Andrew's tongue was loud as I opened the door, but my unexpected appear- 
ance aileuced him, 

" What is the matter with you, you ibol !" said I ; " you stare and look 
wild, as if you had seen a ghost." 

" N— n — no — nothing," said Andrew ; — " but your worship was pieced 
to be hasty." 

" Because you disturbed me out of a sound sleep, you fool. Syddall tells 
me he cannot find beds for these good fellows to-night, and Mr. Wardlaw 
thinks there will be no occasion to detain them. Here is a ei-own-piece for 
them to drink my health, and thanks for their good-will. You wUl leave 
the Hall immediately, my good lads." 

The men thanked me ior my bounty, took the silver, and withdrew, 
apparently unsuapicious and contented. I watched their departure until I 
was sure Ihey could have no further intercourse that night with honest 
Andrew. And so inatantiy had I followed on his heels, that I thought he 
oould not have had time to speak two worda with them before I interrupted 
him. But it is wonderful what mischief may be done by only two words. 
On this oooasion they coat two lives. 

Having made these arrangements,, the best which occurred to ine upon 
the pressure of the moment, to secure privacy for my guesta, I returned to 
report my proceedings, and added, that I had desired Syddall to answer 
every summons, concluding that it was by his connivance they had been 
secreted in the Hall. Diana raised her eyes to thank me for the caution. 

" You now understand my mystery," she said ; — " you know, doubtless, 
how near and dear that relative is, who has so often found shelter here ; 
and will be no longer surprised that Rashleigh, having such a secret at hia 
command, should rale me with a rod of iron." 

Her father added, " that it was their intention to trouble me with their 
presence as short a time as was possible." 

I entreated the fugitives to waive every eonsiderafion but what affected 
their safety,^ and to rely_ on my utmost exertions to promote it. This lad to 



an eipianamon oi tae circumstances under which they stood. 

"I always suspected Eashleigh Osbaldiatone," said Sir Frederick ; " 
T^'s conduct towards my unprotected child, which wiih difficulty I 'wrung 

)m hor, and his " treachery in your father's affairs, made me hate and 



despise him. In our last interview I concealed not mj Bentiments, as I 
should in prudence hare attempted to do ; and in resentment of the ecorn 
with which I treated him, he added treachery and apostasy to his catalogue 
of crimes. I at that time fondly hoped thatliis defection would be of little 
consequcnee. The Earl of Mar had a gallant atmy in Sootlaiid, and Lord 
Dflpwentwatcr, witli Foster, Kenmtire, Winterton, and others, were assera- 
hliug forces on the Border. As m^ connexions with these English nobility 
and gentry were ezteneive, it was judged proper tliat I should accompany a 
detachment of Highlanders, who, under Brigadier Macintosh of Sorlum, 
crossed the Frith of Forth, traversed the low country of Scotland, and 
united themselTes on the Borders with the English insurgents. My daugh- 
ter accompanied me through the perils and fatigues of a maroh bo long 
and difficult." 

"Aad she will never leave her dear father!" exclaimed Miss Vernon, 
clinging fondly to his arm. 

" I had hiLrdly joined our English friends when I became scnaible that our 
cause was lost. Our numbers diminished instead of inereasing, nor were 
we joined by any except of our own persuasion. The Tories of the High 
Church remained in general undecided, and at length we were cooped up 
by a superior force in the little town of Preston. W^e defended ourselves 
resolutely for one day. On the neit, the hearts of our leaders failed, and 
tiey resolved to surrender at discretion. To yield, myself up on such terms, 
were to have laid my head on the block. About twenty or thirty gentle- 
men were of my mind : we mounted our horses, and placed my daughter, 
who insisted on sharing my faffl, in the centre of our little party. My com- 
panions, struck with her courage and filial piety, declared that they would 
die rather than leave her behind. We rode in a body down a street called 
Fishergate, which leads to a marshy ground or meadow, extending to the 
river nibble, through which one of our party promised to show us a good 
ford. This marsh had not been strongly invested by the enemy, bo that 
we had only an affair with a patrol of Honeywood's dragoons, whom we 
dispersed and cut ta pieces. We crossed the river, gained the hich road to 
Lirerpool, and then dispersed to seek several places of conoealment and 
safety. My fortune led me fei Wales, where there aie many gentl m n f 
my religious and political opinions. I could not, however, £nd a af 
opportunity of escaping by sea, and found myself obliged again i d w 
towards tiie North. A well-tried friend has appointed to meet m th 
neighbourhood, and guide me to a sea-port on tiie Solway, wher a 1 j 
is prepared to carry me from my native country for ever. As Osb Id to o- 
Hall was for the present uninhabited, and under tie charge of old Syd latl 
who had been our. confidant on former occasions, we drew to it as t a pi 
of known and secure refuge. 1 resumed a dress which had been d w th 
good effect to scare the superstitious rustics, or domestics, who ch n d at 
any time to see me ; and we expected from time to time to hear by Syddall 
of the arrival of our friendljj guide, when your sudden coming h th , 1 
occupying this apartment, laia as under the necessity of submitting to your 
mercy." 

Thus ended Sir Frederick's story, whose tale sounded to me like one told 
in a vision; and I could hardly bring myself to believe that I saw hia 
daughter's form oupe more before me in flesh and blood, though with dimin- 
ished beauty and sunk spirits. The buoyant vivacity with which she had 
resisted every touch of adversity, had now assumed the air of composed 
and submissive, but dauntless resolution and constancy. Her father, though 
aware and jealous of the effect of her praises on my mind, could not forbear 
expatiating upon them. 

"She has endured trials," he said, "whichmight have dignified the history 
of a martyr ; — she has faced danger and death m various shapes ; — she has 
undergone toil and privation, from which men of the strongest frame would 
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have shnmk ; — ulie has spent the day in darkness, and the night in vigil, 
aad has never breathed a murmur of weakness or complaint. In a word, 
Mr. Osbaldistone," he concluded, " she is a worthy offering to that God, to 
whom" (orossine himaelf ) " I shall dedicate her, aa all that is left dear or 
precious to Frederick Temon." 

There was a silence after these words, of which I well understood the 
mournflil import. The father of Diana was still as aniioua to destroy my 
hopes of being united to her now, as he had shown himself during our brief 
meeting in Scotland. 

" We will now," said he to his daughter, " intrude no farther on Mr, 
Osbaldistone's time, since we have acquamted him with the circumBtauoes of 
the miserable guests who claim Ms protection." 

I requested theln to stay, and offered myself ta leave the apartment. Sir 
Frederick obserred, that my doing so could not hut escite my attendant's 
suspicion ; and that the place of their retreat yras in metj respect com- 
modious, and ftimiahed by Syddall with all they could possibly want. " We 
might perhaps have even contrived to remain there, concealed from your 
observation; but it would have been unjust to decline the most absolute 
reliance on your honour." 

" You have done me but justice," I replied.-—-" To you. Sir Frederick, I 
am but little known ; but Miss Ternon, I am sure, will bear me witness 

" I do not want my daughter's evidence," he said, politely, but yet with 
an air eaJoulated to prevent my addrcBsiiig myself to Diana, " since I am 
prepared to believe ail that b worthy of Mr. Francis Osbaldistone. Permit 
us now to retire ; wo must take repose when we ean, since we are absolutely 
uncertain when we may be called upon to renew our perilous journey." 

He drew his daughter's aim within his, and, with a profound reverence, 
disappeared with her behind the tapestry. 



Cimptn t|E ^liirttj-^inttt. 



I TELT stunned and chilled as they retired. Imagination, dwelling on an 
absent object of affection, psunts her not only in the fwrest light, but in that 
in which we most desire to behold her. I had thought of Diana aa she was, 
when her parting tear dropped on my cheek — when her parting token, 
received from the wife of MacGregor, augured her wish to convey into exile 
and conventual seclusion the remembrance of my affection. I saw her; and 
her cold passive manner, expressive of little except composed melancholy, 
disappointed, and, in some degree, almost offended me. In the egotism of 
my feelings, I accused her of mdifferenoe — of insensibility. I u]ibraided 
her father with pride — with cruelty — with fenaticism, — forgetting that 
both were saoriflcing their interest, and Diana her inclination, to the dis- 
charge of what they regarded as their duty. 

SirF. ' ■ ' '' -..-,,.■;. 

vation t „ - - 

father's safety had been for many years the principal and moving spring 
of thoughts, hopes, and actions, felt that she nad discharged her duty in 
resigning to his will, not alone her property in the world, but the dearest 
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affectioaa of her heai't. But it was not surprising that I could not, at Huoli 
a moment, fully appreciate these honourabla motiyes ; yet my spleen sougtt 
no ignoble means of disohorgin^ itself. 

"I am (Kiateraned, then," 1 said, when left to run over the tenor of Sir 
UTrederiek's commimicationB — "I am contemned, and thought unworthy 
even ta eschange words with her. Ba it so ; they shall not at least prevent 
me from watching over her safety. Here will I remain as an outpost, and, 
while under my roof at least, no danger shall threaten her, if it be such as 
the arm of one determined man can avert." . 

I summoned Syddall to the library. He came, hut came attended by tie 
eternal Andrew, who, dreaming of great tilings in consequence of my taking 
possession of the Hall and the annesed estates, was resolved to lose nothing 
for want of keeping himself in view; and, as often happens to men who 
entertain selfish objeeta, overshot his mark, and rendered hia attentions 
tedious and inconvenient. 

His unrequired presence prevented me from speaking freely to Syddall, 
— d I dared not send him away for fear of increasing si ' ' ' " ' 

"' ' ' ' " '' " 'irupt dismissal fro 

them directions to 
ee. " I have much to do, and shall go 

Syddall, who seemed to understand my look, offered to procure rae the 
accommodation of a mattress and some bedding. I aooepted his offer, dis- 
missed my attendant, lighted a pair of candles, and desired that I might not 
be disturbed till seven in the ensuing morning. 

The domestics retired, leaving me to my painful and II g d fl 

tions, until nature, worn out, should require some repose 

I endeavoured forcibly to abstract my mind from' th p lar nm 

stanoea in which I found myself placed. Feelings whi h I h i gall ntly 
combated while the exciting object was remote, were n w p ted by 
my immediate neighbourhood to her whom I was so so to p t with f 
ever. Her name was written in every book which I att mpted to pe s , 
and her image forced itself on me in whatever train of thought I strove to 
eng^e myself. It was like the officious slave of Prior's Solomon, — 



I alternately gave way to these thoughts, and struggled against them, 
sometimes yielding to a mood of melting teademeas of sorrow which was 
scarce natural to me, sometimes arming myself with the hurt pride of one 
who had experienced what he estoemea unmerited rejection. I paced the 
library until I had chafed myself into a temporary fever. I then threw 
myself on. the oouch, and endeavoured to dispose myself to sleep; — but it 
was in vain that I used every effort to compose myself— that I lay without 
movement of finger or of muscle, as still as if I had been already a corpse 
— -that I endeavoured to divert or banish disquieting thoughts, by fising my 
mind on some act of ropetiiion or arithmetical process. My blood throbbed, 
to my feverish apprehension, in pulsations which resembled the deep and 
regular strokes of a distant fulling-mill, and (angled in my veins like streams 
of liquid fire. 

At length I arose, opened the window, and stood by it for some time in 
the^ clear moonlight, reoeiving, in part at least, tliat refreshment and dissi- 
pation of ideas from the clear and calm scene, without which they had 
become beyond the command of mv own volition. I resumed my place on 
the couch — with a heart. Heaven knows, not lighter, but firmer, and more 



resolved for endurance. In a short time a slumber crept over my si 
still, however, though m_y senses slumbered, my soul was awaie 

loy Google 



painful feelings of my situation, and my dreams were of mental anguish 
and external objects of terror. 
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I remember a strange agony, under which I conceived myself and Diana 
in the power of MacGregor's wife, and about to be precipitated from a rock 
into the lake ; the signal was to be the discharge of a oannon, firad bj Sir 
Frederick Vernon, who, in the dreas of a cai'dinsH, oE&ciated at the ceremony, 
Notbing cottld be more lively than the impregsion which I received of thia 
imagiDary scene. I could paint, even at this moment, the mnte and coa- 
rageouB submission expressed in Diana's features — the wild and distorted 
faces of the executioners, who crowded around ua with " mopping and mow- 
ine ;" grimacea ever changing, and each more hideous than that whioh pre- 
ceded. I saw the rigid and infleiible fanaticism painted in the faoe of the 
fether — I saw him lift the fatal match — the deadly signal exploded — It was 
repeated again and again, in rival thundora, by the echoes of the surround- 
ing oliffi, and I awoke from fancied horror to real apprehension. 

The sounds in my dream were not ideal. They reverberated on my 
waking oara, hut it was two or three minutes ere I could collect myaelf so 
as distinctly to understand that they proceeded from a violent knocking at 
the gate. I leaped from my couch in great apprehension, took my aword 
under my arm, and hastened to forbid the admiaaion of any one. But my 
route was neceaaarily circuitous, because the library looked not upon the 
quadrangle, but into the gardens. When I had reached a staircase, the 
windows of which opened upon the entrance court, I heard the feeble and 
intimidated tones of Sjddall expostulating with rough voicoa, which de- 
manded admittance, by the warrant of Justice Standish, and ia the King's 
name, and threatened Uie old domestic with the heaviest penal consequences 
if he refused instant obedience. Ere they had ceased, I beard, to my un- 
speakable provocation, the voice of Andrew bidding Syddall stand aside, 
and let him open, the door. 

" If they come in King George's name, we hao naothing to fear — we hae 
spent baiUi bluid and gowd for him — We dinna need to darn ourselves like 
some folks, Mr, Syddall — we are neither Papists nor Jacobites, I trow." 

It was in vain I accelerated my pace down stairs ; I heard bolt after bolt 
withdrawn by the officious scoundrel, while all the time he waa boasting his 
own and his master's loyalty to King George ; and I could easily calculate 
that the party muat enter before I could arrive at the door to replace the 
bars. Devoting the back of Andrew Fairservice t« the cudgel so soon as I 
should have time to pay him his deserts, I ran back to the library, barri- 
caded the door as I best could, and hastened to that by which Diana and 
her lather entered, and begged for instant admittance. Diana herself undid 
the door. She was ready dressed, and betrayed neither perturbation nor fear, 

"Danger is so familiar to us," she said, "that we are always prepared to 
meet it. My father is already up— he b in Bashleigh's apartinent. We 
will escape into the garden, and tnence by the postern-gate (I have the key 
from Syddall in case of need) into the wood — I know its dingles better than 
any one now alive. Keep them a few minutea in play. And dear, dear 
Frank, once more, fare thee welll" 

She vanished like a meteor to join her fiither, and the intruders were rap- 
ping violently, and attempting to force the library door by the time I had 
returned into it. 

" Tou robber dogs 1" I exclaimed, wilfully mistaking the purpose of their 
diaturbance, " if you do not instantly quit the house I will Are my blunder- 
buss through the door." 

"Fire a fule's bauble 1" aaid Andrew Fairserviee; "it'sMr. Clerk Jobaon, 
with a legal warrant" 

" To search for, take, and apprehend," said the voice of that execrable 
pettifo^er, "the bodies of certain perflons in my warrant named, charged 
of high treason under the 13th of King William, chapter third." 

And the violence on the door was reni^wed. "I am rising, gentlemen," 
said I, deairous to gain as much time as possible — "commit no violence — 
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give me leare to look at your warrant, aud, if it's formal and legal, I shall 
not oppose it." 

"Gfod sare great George onrKing!" ejaculated Andrew. "Itauld ye 
that ye would find nae Ja^obitaa here." 

Spinning out the time as mucli aa poaaible, I waa at longUi compelled to 
open the door, which they would otterwiae haye forced. 

Mr. Jobson entered, with several assistants, among whom I disooTered 
the younger Wingfield, to whom, doubtless, ie was obliged for his informa- 
Ijon, and exhibited his warrant, directed not onl; gainst Frederick Yemoa, 
an attainted traitor, but also against Diana Vernon, spinster, and Francis 
Osbaldiatone, gentleman, accused of misprision of treason. It was a case 
in which resistance would have been madness ; I therefore, after capitulat- 
ing for a few minufes' delay, surrendered myself a prisoner. 

1 had nest the mortification to see Jobson go straight to the chamber of 
Mies Temon, and I learned that from thence, without hesitation or diffi- 
culty, he went to the room where Sir Frederick had slept. " The hare has 
atolen away," said the brute, " but her form is warm — the greyhounds will 
have her by the haunches yet." 

A scream from the garden announced that he prophesied too truly. In 
the course of five minutes, Rashlelgh entered the library with Sir Frederick 
Temon and his daughter as prisoners. "The fos," he said, "knew his 
old earth, but he forgot it could be stepped by a careful huntsman. — I had 
not forgot the garden gate. Sir Frederick — or, if that title suits you better, 
most noble Lord Beauchamp." 

" Rashleigh," said Sir Frederick, " thou art a detestable yillain I" 
"I better deserved the name, Sir Knight, or my Lord, when, under the 
direction of an able tutor, I sought to introduce civil war inl» the bosora of 
a peaceful country. But I have done my best," said he, looking upwards, 
" to atone for my errors." 

I could hold no longer. I had designed to watch their proceedings in 
silence, but I felt that I must speak or die. "If hell," I said, "has one 
complexion more hideous than another, it is where villainy is masked by 
hypocrisy." 

" Ha 1 my gentle cousin," said Bashleieh, holding a candle tewarda me, 
and surveying me from head to foot ; " right weloome to Osbaldistene-Hall! 
— I oan forgive your apleen — It is hard te lose an estate and a mistress in 
one night; for we shall take possession of this poor manor-house in the 
name of the lawful heir. Sir Eashleigh Osbaldistone." 

While Bashleigh bravedit out in this manner, I could see that he put a 
strong force upon his feelings, both of anger and shame. But his state of 
mind was more obvious when Diana Vernon addressed him. "Kaahloigh," 
she said, "I pity you — for, deep as the evil is which yon have laboured to 
do me, and the evfl you have actually done, I cannot hate you so much as I 
scorn and pity yon. What you have now done may be the work of an hour, 
but mill furnish you with reflection for your life — of what nature I leave to 
yonr own oonsoience, which will not slumber for ever." 

Eashleigh strode once or twice through the room, came up to the side- 
table, on which wine was still standing, and poured out a large glass with 
a trembling hand ; but when he saw that we observed hia tremor, he sup- 
pressed it by ft strong effort, and, looking at us with flsed and daring com- 
posure, earned the bumper to hie head without spilling a drop. " It is my 
father's old burgundy," he said, looking to Jobson ; *' I am glad there is 
some of it left. — You will get proper persons to take care of the house and 
properly in my name, and turn out the doating old butler, and that foolish 
Scotch rascal. Meanwhile we will convey these persons to a more proper 
place of custody. I have provided the old family coach for your conve- 
nience," he said, "though I am not ignorant that even the lady could brave 
the night«ir on foot or on horseback, were the errand more to her mind." 
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Andrew wrung his hands. — "I only said that my master was surely 
Bpeating to a ghaist ia the library — and the yillain Laocle TO betray an, 
auld friend, that sang aff the same Psalm h k wi' him everj Sabbath for 
twenty years 1" 

He was turned oi t f the h u e tog tl wifh Syddall, without being 
allowed to conclude his lam ntataon H xpulsion, however, led to some 
singular consequences Res 1 ng ac d ng to his own story, to go down 
for the night where M th Srnip n w uld giye him a lodging for old 
acquaintance' sate, he had ju t g t ele of the avenue, and into the -old 
wood, as it waiS call d th u_l t wa now d as a pashire-ground rather 
t'jan woodland, when he suddenly lighted on a drove of Sootofi cattle, which 
■ were lying there to repose themselves after the day's journey. At this 
Andrew was in no way surpriaed, it being the well-known cuatom of his 
countmaen, who take care of those droves, to quarter themselves after night 
upon the best unenclosed grass-ground they can find, and depart before day- 
break to escape payingfor their night's lodgings. But he was both surprised 
and startled, when a Highlander, springing ap, accused him of disturbing 
the cattle, and refused him permission to pass forward till he had spoken 
to his master. The jnountameer conducted Andrew into a thicket, where 
he found three or four more of his countrymen. " And," said Andrew, " I 
saw sune they were ower mony men for flie drove ; and from the questiona 
they put to me, I judged they had other tow on their rock." 

They questioned hun closely about all that had passed at Osbaldistone- 
Hall, and seemed surprised and concerned at the report he made to them. 

"And troth," said Andrew, "I taald them a' I ken'd; for dirks and 
pistols were what I could never refuse information to in a' my life." 

"They talked in whispers among themselves, and at length coDected their 
cattle together, and drove them close up to the entrance of the aveuue, wliicli 
might be half a mile distant from the house. , They proceeded to drag to- 
gemer some felled tree^ which lay in the vicinity, so as to make a tempo- 
rary barricade across the road, about fifteen yards* beyond the avenue. It 
was now near daybreak, and there was a pale eastern gleam mingled with 
the fading moonlight, so that objects could be disoovered with some dis- 
tinctnesB. The lumbering sound of a coach dravrn by four horses, and 
escorted by sis men on horseback, was heard coming up the avenue. The 
Highlanders listened attentively. The carriage con&ned Mr. Jobsoo and 
bis unfortunate prisoners. The escort eonsisted of Bashleigh, and of several 
horsemen, peace-officers and their assistants. So soon as we had passed the 

S;atB at the head of the avenue, it was shut behind the cavalcade by a High- 
andman, stationed there for that purpose. At the same time the carriage 
was impeded in its farther progress % the cattle, amonpt which we were 
involved, and by the barricade in front. Two of the escort dismounfod to 
rerftove the felled trees, which they might think were left there by accident 
or carelessness. The others began witli their whi^s to drive the cattle from 
the road. 

"Who dare abuse our cattle?" said a rough voice.— "Shoot him, Angus!" 
Kashleigh instantly called out — "A rescue 1 a rescue 1" and, firing a pistol, 
wounded the man who spoke. 

" Claymore I" cried the leader of the Highlanders, and a scuffle instantly 
commenced. The oftis^of the law, surprised atsd suddwi an attack, and 
not usually jK)ssess&i4he most desperate braverf, made but an imperfect 
defence, considering flte superiority of their numbera. Some attempted to 
ride back to the Hall, but on a pistol being fired from behind the gate, they 
conceived themselves surrounded, ahd at "length gallopped off in different 
directions. Rashleigb, meanwhilOi had dismounted, ana on foot had.main- 
tained a desperate and single-handed confliot'with the leader of the band. 
The window of the carri^^ioii' my aide,' permitted me to witness it. At 
length Rashleigb dropped.'- ' 
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ROB BOY. 

"Will you ask £ 
- ftiendBhip 1" said a 

"No, never I" said Eaahleigh, firmly. 
_ " Then, traitor, die in your treason I" retorted MacOregor, and plunged 
hia sword ia his prostrate antagonist. 

In the nest moment he was at the carriage door — handed out Miss Ver- 
non, assisted her father and me to alight^ and dragging out the attorney, 
headforemost, threw Hm under the wheel. 

-> ." Mr. Osbaldistone," he said, in a whisper, " you have nothing ti> fear — I 
mnBt look after those who have — Your friends will soon he in safety — Fare- 
well, and forget not the Ma«Gregor." 

, He whistled — his hand gathered round him, and, hurxring Diana and her 
father along with him, they were almost instantly lost in the glades of the 
forest. The coachman and postilion- had abandoned their horses, and fled 
at the first discharge of fire-arms ; hut Ihe animals, stopped by ihe barri- 
cade, remained perfectly still ; and well for Jobson that diey did so, for the 
slightest motion would have dragged the wheel over his body. My first 
object was to relieve him, for su^ was the rascal's terror that he never 
could have risen by his own esertions. I next oommanded him to observe, 
that I had neither taken part in the rescue, nor avaUed myself of it to make 
my escape, and enjoined him to go down to the Hall, and call some of hia 
party, who had been left there to assist the wounded. — But Jobaon's fears 
had so mastered and oontrolled every faculty of his mind, that he was 
totally incapable of moving. I now resolved to go myself, but in my way 
I stumbled over the body of a mwi, as I thought, dead or dying. It'tras, 
however, Andrew Fairservice, as well and whole as ever he was in Bis life, 
who had only taken this recumbent posture i* avoid the slashes, stabs; and 
pistol-balla, which for a moment or two were flying in various directions. I 
was so glad to find him, that I did not inquire now he came thither, bufe 
instantlv commanded his assistance. 

Eashleigh was our first object. He groaned when I approached him, as 
much through spite as through pain, and shut his eyes, as if determined, 
like lago, to speak no word more. We lifted him int« the carriage, €ind 

Earformed the same good office to another wounded man of his party, who 
ad been left on the field. I then with difficulty made Jobaon understand 
that he must enter the coach also, and support Sir Rashleigh upon the seat. 
He obeyed, but with an wr as if he but half comprehended my meaning, 
Andrew and I turned the horae's heads round, and opening the gate of the 
avenue, led them slowly back to Osbaldietone-Hall. 

Some fugitives had already reached the Hall by eirouiious routes, and 
alarmed its garrison by the news that Sir Eashleigh, Olerk Jobson, and 
all their escort, save they who escaped to tell the tale, had been cut to 
pieces at the head of the avenue, by a whole regiment of wild Highlanders. 
When we reached the mansion, therefore, we ieard such a buzz as' arises 
when bees are alarmed, and mustering in their hives. Mr. Jobson, how- 
ever, who had now in some measure come to his senses, found voice enough 
to make himself known. He was the more anxious to be released from t£e 
carriage, as one of his eomptmions (the peace-officer) had, to his inespr^- 
sible terror, expired by his aide with a hideous groan. 

Sir Raahleigh Osbaldist»ne was still alive, but so'dreadfully wounded that 
the bottomflfte' Coach was 'filiedwith his blood, aM. long traoea of it left 
A'i:ffil.theetitratajBe^<K)rint«1theiat6£e^htlll, where he was placed in a chair, 
«oiie'aiiteiatiaflg'tfl atop ttePbfegiii^^with' ieloths, while others called for a 
■MkeoBi aaa-nd^one seem^'tfUaii^WgSlii.]^ 



t^aM'^^ounded man—'^^i^f^lu^^ce can avail me— I am a dying 
iaaa." He raised himsrffi&S^'i^tgi^il^li the damps and chill of dea^ 
were already on his bB^/:aiBii'^ii%^!Mte%*fli«nncss which seemed beyond 
his strength. " Cousin Franois," he said, " di'W near to me," I approached 
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him as he requested. — "I wish you only to know that the panp of death do 
not alter one iota of my feelings towards you. I hate jou 1" he said, the - 
espression of r^^ throwing a hideous glare into the eyefi which were soon 
to oe closed for ever— "I hate you with a hatred ae intense, now while I lie 
bleeding and dying before you, as if my foot trode on your neck," 

" I have given jou no cause, sir," I replied, — " and for your own sake I 
'egnld wish yonr mind iu a better temper." 
" "Yoti Atwe given me cause," he rgoined. "In love, in ambition, in the 

Kths of interest, you have crossed and bUght«d me at every turn. I was 
rn to be the honour of my father's house — I have been its disgrace — and 
all owing to you. My very patrimony ha« become yours — Take it," he 
said, "and may the curse of a dying man cleave to itl" 

In a moment after he had uttered tliis frightful wish, he fell back in the 
chair ; his eyes became glazed; his limbs stiffened, but the grin and glare 
of mortal hatred survived even the last gasp of life. I will dwell no longer 
on BO painful a picture, nor say any more of the death of Easlileigh, than 
that it gave me access to my rights of inheritance without farther chal- 
lenge, and that Jobson found himself compelled to allow, that the ridiculous 
charge of misprision of high treason was got up on an affidavit which he 
made with the sole purpose of favourine Sashfeigh's views, and removing 
me from OBbaldislone-Hall. The rascal a name was struck off the list of 
attorneys, and he wafe reduced to poverty and contempt. 

I returned to London when I had put my affairs in order at Osbaldistone- 
Hatl, and. felt happy to escape from a place which suggested bo many pain- 
ful recollections. My anxiety was now acute to learu Sie fete of Diana and 
her father. A French genfleman who came to London on commercial 
business, was intnisted with a letter to me from Miss Vernon which put 
my mind at rest respeot'ng th ' af ty 

It ^ve me to unders and tha he pportune appearance of MatGregor 
and his party was not f rtu tou The oisottish aobleB and gentry engaged 
in the insurrection, as w 1 as th se f England, were particularly anzious 
tfl furder the escape S F ede k Vernon, who, as an old and trusted 
^ent of tJie house of S uart, was p sessed of matter enough to have 
ruined half Scotland. R 1 E y f whose sagacity and courage they had 
known so many proof wa h p n whom they pitched upon fo assist 
his escape, and ttie plave of .meefang was fixed at Osbaldi stone-Hall. You 
have already heard how netoly the plan had been disconcerted by the 
unhappy Baihleigh. It succeeded, however, perfectly ; for when once Sir 
Frederick and his daughter were again at large, they found horses prepared 
for them, and, by MacGregor's knowledge of the country, — for every part 
of Scotland, and of the north of Englaaad, was familiar to him, — were con- 
ducted to the western sea-coast, and safely embarked for France. The same 
gentleman told me,,that Sir Trederiok was not espected to survive for many 
months a lingering' dis^asjBj "the consequence of late hardships and privations. 
His daughter was placed in> convent, and although it was her father's wish 
she should take the veil, he was understood to refer the matter entirely to 
her own inclinations. 

When these news reached me, I frankly told the state of my affections 
to my father, who was nst a little St^^tled at the idea of my mwrying a 
Roman Catholic. But he was very dpsirous to see me settled in life as 
he called it ; and he was sensible that i& joinirig him with h6ai t and hand 
in his commercial laboucg I ha4f sai,nfloed my own mplmations After h 
brief hesitation, and several qqestions asked &n^ answened to his satiefao- 
tion, he broke out with — I l^lie thought a soa of mine should have been 
Lord of Osbaldistone Manor gatA fer less that he should go to a JFreacli 
convent for a spouse. But sa^ujafnl a daughter cannot but prove a good 
wife. You have worked atiiie.d^ (©jdease me, Frank, it is but fkr you 
should wive to please yours^" 
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How I spod in my wooing, Will Tresham, I need not tell you. You know, 
too, iow long and happily I liyed with Diana. Yon know low I lamfjnted 
her ; but you do not— cannot know, how much she deserved her husband's 

I have no more of romantic advonture to t«ll, nor, indeed, anything to 
communicate farther, aince the latter incidents of my life are so well known 
to one who haa shared, with the moat friendly sympathy, the joya, as well 
as the sorrows, by which its Hoenes have been chequered. I often visited 
Scotland, but never again saw the bold Highlander who had such &a influ< 
ence on the early events of mj life. I learned, however, from time to time, 
that he continued to maintain his ground among the mountains of Loch 
Lomond, in despite of hifl powerful enemies, and fliat he even obtained, fo 
a certain degree, tiio connivance of Government to his self-elected office of 
Protector of the Lennos, in virtue of which he levied blaok-mail with aa 
much regularity as the proprietora did their ordinary rents. It seemed 
impossible that his life should have concluded without a violent end. 
Nevertheless, he died in old age and by a peaceful death, some time about 
the year 1733, and is still remembered in his country as the Robin Hood 
of Scotland—the dread of the wealthy, but the friend of the poor — and 
possessed of many qualities, both of head and heart, which would have 
graced a less equivocal profession than that to which his fate condemned 

Old Andrew Pairservice used to say, that " There were many things ower 
bad for blessing, and ower gude for banning, like Rob Eoy." 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The second article of the Appendix to the Introduction to Rob Roy, p. 38, 
contains two curious letters respecting the arrestof Mr, Grahameof Killearn 
by that daring freebooter, while levying the Duke of Montrose's rents. 
These were taken from scroll copies in the possession of his Grace the 
present Duke, who kindly permitted the use of thorn in the present publica- 
tion, — The Novel had but just passed through the press, when the Right 
Honourable Mr. Peel — whose important state avocations do not avert hia 
attention from, the interests of literature — transmitted to the Author copies 
of the original letters and enclosure, of which he poHsessea. only the rough 
draught. The originals were discovered in the' State Paper OiBoe, by the 
mdefetigable researches cf Mr Lemon who is daily throwing more light on 
that \aluable colleotion of records From the documents vrith which the 
Author has been thus kmdly fevourod he is enabled to fill up the addressea 
which were wanting in the scrolls That of the 21st Nov. 1716, is addressed 
to Ltffd Viscount Townshend and ii aci,ompanied by one of the same date 
to Robert Pq^^ Esqune Under becretay of State which is here insetted 

""" ' '6 Jo so curious an incident — 



1^" ' Olaignw, 21 ifou. 1116. 

Haveinu hid 10 many drnpatihes to makd this night, 1 hope ye'l 

cuse me tiiat I make use of another hand to give jow a short a^jcount 
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of the occaaiou of this espress, by which I bavo wi'itUiii to my Ld. Duko 
of Eoxborgb, and my Lord Townshead, which I tope je'l gett carefully 
deleirered, 

" Mr. Graham, younger of Killeam, being on Munday last in Monfeith 
ftU a oouBtri' house, eoQeeting my rents, yma abont nine o'clock that same 
night Burprised by Rob Boy with, a party 'of his men in arms, who, haveing 
euiTounded the house and secured the avenues, presented their guns in at 
the windows, while he himself entered the room ■with some others with cokt 
pietolls, and seased Eillearn with all his money, books, papers, and bonds, 
and carryed all away with him to the hills, at die same tame ordering 
Killeam to write a letter to me (of which ye. have the copy inclosed), pro- 
poseing a very honourable treaty to me. I must say this story was as sur- 
prising to me as it waa insolent ; and it must bring a Tory great concern 
upon me, that this gentlemai, my near relation, should be brought to suffer 
all the barharitys and cruwt^s, which revenge and mailiee may suggest to 
these migoreants, for his haveing Bated a ikithfuU part in the service of the 
Government, and- his affection to me in my oonoems, 

"I. need not be more particular to you, since I know that my Letter to 
my Lord Townshend will come into your hands, so shall only now give you 
the assurances of my being, with CTeat sincerity, 

" 0'. y' most humble servant, 

(Signed) "MoNTHOSB. 

"I long exceedingly for a return of my former dispatches to the Secre- 
tary's about Methven and Col" Urquhart, and my wife^ cousins, Balnamoon 
and Phinayen. 

."I must bog yow'll give my humble service to Mr. Seerefary Methven, 
and tell him that I must referr him to what I have written to My Lord 
Townshend in this affair , of Rob Roy, believing it was needless to trouble 
both with letters." ^ 

Estamined, Robt. Lehon, 

Depuiy Keeper of Slate Papers. 
S B Paper Office. 
A ^. i, 1829. 
[s IE —The enclosure referred to in the preceding letter, is another copy 
f th 1 tter which Mr. Grahame of Kilieam vvas compelled by Rob Roy 
t w te to the Duke of Montrose, and is exactly the same as the one 
n I d n his Grace's letter to Lord Townshend, dated November 2l8t, 
1716 B. L. 

The last letter in the Appendix, No. II., p. 40, (28th November), acquaint- 
ing the Government with Killeam's being set at hberty, is also addressed 
to the Under-Secretary of State, Mr, Pritvgle, 

The Author may also here remark, that immediately previous to the 
insurrection of 1715, he perceives, fiom some notes of jniormafinu given 
to Government, that Rob Boy appears to have been much employed and 
trusted by the Jacobite party, even in the very dehcatc task of transport- 
ing specie to the Earl of Breadalbaue, though it might have somewhat 
resembled trusting Don Raphael and Ambrose de Lamela with the churoh- 
treasure. 
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HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 



INTRODUCTION — (1829.) 

The author haa stated, in the preface to the Ohronioles of the Canongate, 
1827, that he received from an anonymous correspondent an account of the 
incident upon which the following atorj is founded. He is now at lihertj 
to. say, that the information was conveyed to him by a late amiable and 
ingenious lady, whose wit and power of romarking and judging of character 
still survive in the memow of her friends. Her maiden nnme whs Miss 
Helen Lawson, of Girthhead, and she was wife of Thomas Goldie, Esq, of 
Craigmuie, Commissary of Dumfries. 

Her communication was in these words : 

" I had taken for summer lodgings a cottage near the old Abhey of Lin- 
oluden. It had formerly been inhabited by a lady who had pleasure in em- 
bellishing cottages, which she found perhaps homely and oven poor enough; 
mine, therefore, possessed many mavKS of taste and elegance unusual in this 
species of habitation in Scotland, where a cottage ia literally what its name 
declares. 

" From my cottage door I had a partial view of the old Abbey before 
mentioned ; some of the highest arches were seen over, and some through, 
the trees scattered along a lane which led down to the ruin, and the stranga 
fantastic shapes of almost all those old aahes accorded wondMfuUy wdl 
with the building they at onoe shaded and ornamented. 

" The Abbey itself from my door was almost on a level with the cottage ; 
but on coming to the end of the lane, it was discovered to bo situated on a 
high [lerpendioular bank, at the foot of which run the clear waters of the 
Cluden, where they hasten to join the sweeping Nith, 

As ray kitchen and parlou 

purchase some chickens fr , o — 

was a little, rather stout-looking woman, who seemed to be between seventy 
and eighty yea s of ig he was almost covered with a tartan pHid and 
her cap had ovr tallakalk hood, tied under the chin a piece of dress 
still mu h use among elde ly women of that rank of life in Scotland ; 
her eyes were da k and rema kably lively and intelligent I entered into 
oonversat on w tl 1 er and 1 „ati by asking how she maintained her- 
self, &o. 

" She aa d 1 n w nter she footed stockinga, that is knit feet to coun- 
trj[-pBopies stock n^s wh ch leats about the same relation to sfockiag- 
knitting that cobbing doea fo shoe-making, f- ' ■ " , ,. . 
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profitable and less dignified ; she likewise tiuight a few ohildren to read, and 
IQ summer she whiles reared n few chickens. 

"I Boii I could Ysnture to guess from her face she hadneyer been married. 
She laughed hoartJly at this, and said, ' I maun hae the queerest face that 
ever was seen, that ye could guess that. Now, do tell me, madam, how ye 
cam to think sae ?' I told her it was from her cheerful disen^ged counte- 
nance. She said, ' Mem, liave je na far mair reason to be happy than me, 
wi' a gude huehand and a fine family o' limms, and plenty o' every thing? 
for me, I'm the puirest o' a' puir bodies, and can hardly cocferive to keep 
mysell alive in &' the wee bits o' ways I hae teli't yc' After some more 
converfiation, during which I was more and more pleased with the old wo- 
man's sensible conversation, and the naivete of hor remarks, she rose to go 
away, when I asked her name. Her countenance suddenly clouded, and 
she said gravely, rather colouring, ' My name is Helen Walker ; but your 
husband kens weel about me.' 

"In the evening I related how much I had been pleased, and inquired 
what was estraorflinary in the history of the poor woman. Mr. — — said, 
there were perhaps few more remarkable people than Helen Walker. She 
had been Idl an orphan, with the charge of a sister considerably' younger 
than hei^elf, and wno was educated and maintained hy her ezertious. At- 
tached to her hy bo many ties, therefore, it will not he easy tn conceive her 
feeUngs, when she found that this only sister must be tried by the laws of 
her country for child-murder, and upon being called as principal witness 
against her. The counsel for the prisoner told Helen, that if she could 
declare that her sister had mado any preparations, however slight, or had 
given her any intimation on the subject, tnat such a statement would save 
her sister's life, as she was the principal witness against her. Helen said, 
' It is imposaiblo for me to swear to a falsehood ; and, whatever may be the 
consequence, I will give my oath according to my conscience.' 

" The trial came on, and iJie sister was found guilty and condemned ; but, 
in Scotland, six weeks must elapse between the sentence and the execution, 
and Helen Walter aviuiod herself of it. The very day of her sister's con- 
demnation, she got a petition drawn, stating the peouhjir ^iroumstanoes of 
the case, and that very night set out on foot to London. ~ 

" Without introduction or recommendation, with her simple (perhaps ill- 
expressed) petition, drawn up by some inferior clerk of the court, she pre- 
sented herself, in her tartan plaid and counti^ attire, to the late Duke of 
Argyle, who immediately. procured the pardon she petitioned for, and Helen 
returned with it on foot, just in time to save her sister. 

" I was so strongly interested by this narrative, that I determined imme- 
diately toproseoute my acquaintance with Helen Walker; but as I was to 
leave the country nest day, I was obliged to defer it till my return in spring 
when the first wilk I tHwk was to Helen Walker's cottage. 

" She had died a short time before. My rogret was extreme, and I en- 
deavoured to obtain some account of Helen from an old woman who inhab- 
ited the other end of her cottage. I inquired if Helen ever spoke of her 
past history, her joumev to London, &c. ' Na,' the old woman said, ' Helen 
was a wily body, and whene'er ony o' the noebors asked ony thing about it, 
she aye turned the conversation.' 

" In short, every answer I received only tended to increase my regret, and 
raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite BO much prudence with 
so much heroic virtue." 

This narrative was enclosed in the following letter to the author, without 
date or signature ; — 

" Sir, — The occurrence just related happened to me twenty-sis years ago. 
Helen Walker lies buried in the churchyard of Irongray, about sis miles 
^from Dumfries. I once proposed that a small monument should have been 
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erected to oommerDorate so remarkable a character, but I now prefer learing 
it to jou to perpetuate her memory in a more durable m&naer." 

The reader is now able to judge how far the author has improved upon, 
or fallen short of, the pleasing and interesting sketch of high principle and 
steady affection displayed bj Helen Walker, the prototype of the fictitious 
Jeanie Deana. Mrs. Goldie was unlbrtuaately dead before the author had 
given his name to these volumes, so he lost all opportunity of thanking that 
lady for her highly valuable communication. Bather daughter, Miss Goldie, 
obliged him with the following additional information. 

" Mrs. Qoldie endeavoured to collect further particulars of Helen Walker, 
particularly oonoerning her journey to London, but found this nearly im- 
possible; as the naturSdignityof her character, and a high sense of family 
respectability, made her so indissolubly connect her sister's disgrace ■with 
her own exertions, that none of her neighbours durst ever question her upon 
the sulgect. One old woman, a distant relation of Helen's, and who ia still 
living, says she worked an harvest with her, but that she never ventured to ask 
her about her sister's trial, or her Journey to London ; 'Helen,' she added, 
' was a lofty body, and used a high style o' lana^ago.' The same old woman 
Bays, that every year Helen received a cheese ftom her sister, who lived at 
Whitehaven, and that she always sent a liberal portion of it to herself, or to 
her father's family. This fact, though trivial in itself, strongly marks the 
affection subsisting between the two sisters, and the oomplete conviction on 
tie mind of the criminal, that her sister bad acted solely from high prin- 
ciple, not from any want of feeling, which another small but oharacteristie 
trait will further illustrate. A gentieman, a relation of Mrs. GoMie's, who 
happened to bo travelling in the North of England, on coming to a small 
inn, was shown into the parlour by a femaie servant, who, after cautiously 
shutting the door, said, 'Sit, I'm Nolly Walker's sister.' Thus practically 
showing that she considered her sister as better known by hor high oonduot, 
than even herself by a different kiad of celebrity. 

" Mrs. Goldie was extremely anxious to have a tombstone and an inscrip- 
tion upon it, erected in Irongray churchyard ; and if Sir Walter Soott will 
condescend to write the last, a little subscription could be easily raised "in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and Mrs. Goldie's wish be thus fulfilled." 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the request of Miss Goldie will be 
most, willingly complied with, and without the necessity of any tax on the. 
public. Nor is there much occasion to repeat how much the author con- 
ceives himself obliged to his unknown correspondent, who thus supplied 
Hm with a theme affording such a pleasing view of the moral dignity of 
Tirtue, though unaided bj oirth, beauty, or talent. If the picture has suf- 
fered in the execution, it is from the failure of the author's powers to present 
in detail the same simple and striking portrait, exhibited in Mrs. Goldie's 



POSTSCRIPT. 



ALTHOTTGa it would bo impossible to add much to Mrs. Goldie's pic- 
tures^^ue and most interesting account of Helen Walker, the prototype of the 
imaginary Jeanie Deans, the Editor may be pardoned for introducmg two or 
three anecdotes respeclinff that excellent person, which he has collected 
from a volume entitied " eketches from Nature, by John M'Diatmid," a 
gentleman who conducts an able provincial paper in the town of DumfrieH. 
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Helen was the daughter of a small farmer in a place called Dalwiiairn, in 
the pariali of Irongray ; where, after the death of her father, she continued, 
with the unassuminK piety of a Scottish peasant, to support har mother by 
her own unremitted labour and priyations; a oaae ao common, that even 
yet, I am proud to say, few of my couutiywomen would shrink from the 



dnty. 
Hek 



Helen Walker was held among her equals pertsi/, that Js, proud or con- 
ceited ; but the facts brought to prove this accusation eeem only to eviniie a. 
strength of character superior to those around her. Thus it was remarked, 
that when it thundered, she went with her work and her Bible to the front 
of the cottage, alleging that the Almighty could smite in the city as well as 
iu tbe geld. 

Mr. M'Diarmid mentions more particularly the misfortune of her sister, 
which he supposes to have taken place previous to 1736. Helen Walker, 
declining every proposal of saving her relation's life at the expense of truth, 
borrowed a sum of money sufficient for her journey, walked the whole dis- 
tance to London barefoot, and made her way to John Duke of Argyle. She 
was heard to say, that, by the Almighty's strength, she had been enabled 
to meet tlie Duke at the most critical moment, which, if lost, would have 
caused the ineyitable forfeiture of her sister's life. 

iBabella, or Tibby Walked, saved from the fate which impended over her, 
was married by the person who had wronged her, (named Waugh,) and 
lived happily for great part of a century, uniformly acknowledging the 
extraordinai^ affection to which she owed her preservation. 

Helen Walker died about the end of the year 1791, and her remains are 
interred in the church-yard of her native parish of Irongray, in a romantic 
cemetery on the banks of the Cairn. That a character so distinguished for 
her undaunted love of virtue, lived and died in poverty, if not want, serves 
only to show us how inaiguificant, in the sight of Heaven, are our principal 
objects of ambition upon earth. 



TO THE BEST OF PATRONS, 
A PLEASED AND INDULGENT READER, 
' Jl JEDBDIAH CLBISHBOTHAM 

WISHES HEALTH, AND INCREASE, AND CONTENTMENT, 



Courteous BEiDEE, 
Ir ingratitude eomprehendeth every vice, surely so foul a stain worst of 
all beseemeth him whose life has been devoted to instjTicting youth in 
virtue and in humane letters. Therefore have I chosen, in this prolego- 
menon, to unload my burden of thanks at thy feet, for the favour miti 
which thou hast kindly entertained the Tales of my landlord. Certes, if 
thou hast chuckled over their fecelious and festivoas descriptions, or hadst 
thy mind filled with pleasure at the strange and pleasant turns of fortune 
which tiiey record, verily, I have aiso simpered when I beheld a second 
story with attics, that has arisen on the basis of my small domicile at Gan- 
deroleuob, the walls having been aforehand pronounced by Deacon Barrow 
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bi lie capable of enduring such jui eleration. Nor has it been -without 
deleofcation, that I have Endued a new coat, [anuff-brown, and with metal 
buttons,| having all nether garments corresponding thereto. We do there- 
fore lie, in refipeot of each other, under a reciprocation of beneSts, whereof 
tiiose received by me being the moat solid, (in respect that a new house and 
a neweoat are bettorthatt a new tale and an old.song,) it ia meet that my 
gratitude should be expreased with the louder voice aad more prepondo 
rating vehemence. And how should it be so CKpreaaed? — Certainly not in 
words only, but in act and deed. It is with this sole purpose, and disclaim- 
ing all intention of purchasing that pendicle or poffle of land called the 
Carlinesoroft, lying adjacent to my garden, and measuring seven acres, 
three roods, and four perches, that! have committed to the eyes of those 
who thought well of the former tomes, these four additional volumes of the 
Tales of my Landlord. Not the leas, if Peter Prayfort be minded to sell 
the said poffle, it is at his own choice to say so ; and, peradventuro, he may 
meet with a purchaser ; unless (gentle reader) the pleasing pourtraictures 
of Peter Pattieson, now given unto thee in particular, and unfco the public 
in general, shall have lost their favour in thine eyes, whereof I am no way 
distrustful. And so muoh confidence do I repose in thy continued favoar, 
that, should thy lawful occasions call thee to the town of Ganderoleuoh, a 
place fi^quented by moat at one time or other in their lives, I will enrich 
thine eyes with a sight of those precious manuscripts whence thou hast 
derived so much delectation, thy nose with a snuff from my mull, and thy 
palate with a dram from my bottle of strong watera, called by the learned 
of Gandercleuch, the Dominie's Dribble o' Drink. 

It is there, highly esteemed and heloved reader, thou wilt be able to 
bear testimony, through the medium of thine own senses, against the chil- 
dren of vanity, who have sought to identify thy friend and servant with 
I know not what inditer of vain fables ; who hath cumbered the world with 
his devices, hut shrunken from the responsibility thereof. Truly, this hali. 
been well (firmed a generation hard of faith; since what can a man do to 
asaert his property in a printed tome, saving to put hia name in the title- 
page thereof, with his description, or designat' tii 1 wj t m t 
and place of abode! Of a surety I would ha h ^epti d I w 
tbej themselves would brook to have their w k b d to th th 
namea and profeaaions imputed as forgeri d th ir y te 
brought into question ; even although, perad t t y b t f 
little consequence ta any but themselves, not Ij wh th th y 1 
or dead, but even whether they ever lived or 1th y m 1 gn 
carried their uncharitable censures sdll fartbc 

These cavillers have not only doubted m d t ty 1th gh th 

plainly proved, but they have impeached my ty d th 1 t ty 

of my historical narratives 1 Verily, I can only y w th 1 1 h 

been cautelous in quoting mine authorities. It tu ddthtfl 
had hearkened with only one ear, I might h h ed my t I w th 

more acceptation f th wh 1 t. S r b t Ulf th t th It t 
may hap, not altog th to tl d d t f o L dly afi f & tl d 
tliatwe are apt to tak te f waim y p t 1 th deeds d 

sentimenta ofouffth Hwhmh 1 d hasp 

^ured Prelatist, id ththispd srsh uld ! h id m d at 

in their power, adjt th t ftplgwhtly 

the unimpaasioned p f th 1 f th t m h 11 d m th m 

sanguinary, viole t and ty 1 Ag , th p es tat ft! f 

fering Nonconformists desire that their ancestors, the Cameronians, shall 



sake, but persona of fine breeding, and valiant heroes. Truly, the historian 
cannot .gratify these predilections. He must needs describe the cavaliers as 
proud and high-^pinted, cruel, remorselega, aad vindictive; the suffering 
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party as honouKlbly tenacious of their opinions nnder peraeoution ; their' 
own tempers being, however, sullen, fierce, and rude ; their opiniona nbeurd 
and extravagant ; and flieir whole course of conduct that of persona whom 
hellebore would better have suited thau prosecutions unto death for high- 
treason. Natholesa, while suchand so preposterous were the opinions on 
either side, there were, it cannot be doubted, men of virtue and worth on 
both, to entitle either parhf to claim merit from ita martjrs. It has been 
demanded of me, Jedediah Cieishbotham, by what right I am entitled to 
constitute myaelf an impartial judge of their discrepancies of opiniona, 
seeing (as it is stated) that I muat neceEsarilj have descended from one 
or other of the contending parties, and be, of course, wedded for better 
ot for worse, according to the reasonable practice of Scotland, to its dog- 
mata, or opinions, ana bound, as it were, by the tie matrimonial, or, to 
apeak without metaphor, ex jure sanguinis to miuntain them, in preference 
to all others. 

But, nothing denying the rationality of the rule, which calls on all now 
■living to rule their pobtioal and religious opinions by those of their great- 
raajidfatheM, and inevitable as aeems the one or the other horn of the 
dilemma hetwiit which my adversaries conceive they have pinned n: 
wall, I yet spy some means of refuge, and claim a ' " 



apeak of both parties with impartiality. For, O ye powers of logic! when 
the Prelatists and Presbyterians of old times went together by the eare in 
this unlnoky country, my ancestor (venerated be his memory!) was i 



the people called Quakers, and suffered severe handling from either' side, 
even t» the extenuation of his purse and the incarceration of his person. 

Craving thy pardon, gentle Reader, for these few words concerning me and 
mine, I rest, as above espresBed, thy sure and obligated friend.*' J. C. 

,hi.i.,.f April, im. i ^ 

SmUde Hsram IHlilL si Waltem Sooll siio lllki lapUiDO loitio geoiln. tamram do BoboltiHi.t The mnnifl- 
eeot oM Benllemm Left bU bis tarn UKi cumJOenbls estaUi. >nrl ittileil Uings of Blng mil Rishuni, bweilier 
vILh THtDable-JKOBenLons Bmrmd Tdsauden, upon Walter, his Uiird Bon, wKo Jb finoEftoT of the SciotU of Ene- 
bdra. a&d of tne aiitW of Wbtbt]^. He app^Tfl to libve become a convert to Uie diictrine of tbe QuaberB, 
or ynendB, end h great osertet of ^elr jucDliar tejuta, "rxm waa prohably at tha ^nis wbeu <7a(wa Foi, 

bdh ho ItoaaTa, tbal " na he flrat ae't hia lintBB'l feet uponScottluh ECloundf ho fiSIttho.HeKI of snKS ^ <P°r^lc 

and J[[iiniDii, tlie preaeBt repreaebtatiTo of the ftoAiy of Hurdon, aira omhraced tho toDaffl of Quaku^aii). 
TbiB iBBt GDDvflrt, QidooD, entered luLo a controveny with tha Rot, James Eirktim, atithor of the Seont adiI 
Trna SstofT of tho Chuoh of Scotland, vhieh ia natioed hf an EnaeiiEDU* Mend Kr. Chaii« Kirkpatrioke 
Sharps, la b& nibble and coiioDB editun of that uii»h, 4U. UHt. Sir WilUini SGott, otdsat of llio bniiheti. 
remained, amid tile detbctJon of hia two yann5ar brethren, an DrTliodDE member of the PreBbyterian Church, 
and mad nch msana fhr renlaimlQf Walter of Raaburn from bit horeaf, ea navnured ftir more of wisaeotJoa 
Ihaa poianaaion. JD chiB ha wa* nsjated by MiuDoiwilDf UBherBton,bnitbBr to InLbella UanDQug&V^e 
'TheiatereHtpoaBBsedbySir WUUbid Scott aod UalEerstoa waa ponwM eaoagh to procure the two RiL- 
levlnir ac*^ of the Pdvy Council of Scotland, dJ»ated uainat Waller of Raebnrn aa aa heretic and oonvart 
to Qualtetlttn, vmdM&s him to be impriBnned fliA \a EdinhDIgh Jail, and then in thar of Jedboreh ; anil hia 

them, hesklea the aBBipnnent cf a aum for Uieir inalnteiuiace, au^atit In IhoBs timea to he burdansua» to a 
nocleiale SonlllBh eitate, 

" Apnd Edln, vlgsanno Jnnil IGes. 
"The lords of he MaBealj'B Privy Cooooll bavlof tsceajed infomiibon that Scott of Rashani, and laohel 
ManMonMl.hiB wife, l»Mls.tnf*clsd with Iho arrorof QnakeriaiD, doe endeayoor to bred and traine up 
WiUlai!a,wauer.an4lBot>eiscotta, UiBlrahildrec, inthe eants profssi^ont doe tboroiQrs sivo order and roni- 
maud to Sir William Snott of Harden, tite aald Raohnm'a lira^ber, to aeparat and Lalie away the aaida children 



'; Anent 1 netitian DTOientea ba Sir Wm, B 

day of jDnfl,lflGfi.did gnint power and warrand to the pstiUoTier. to eomnt and talis away Rtobum'a cb 
dran, from hiB Ibmily BDd fldnoBtioo, and tn hmad tbam m aoma eoavBB&mt .plus, where they mi^ bs b 
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(b«a in hta owiu EfanHy- hes asnt tliem La LKfl city of Glosgawt En ttg Itne^ st nchn^leB, md there to be pnn- 
cjpled wUb tha knowlecfe* of Llia true relJsi«L, and that it IB neceBNiy Lh« OoancilL tjebijiiilijfl what Ghlil ]>9 
the maintenniioa fitr whjcli RAel>iiiii'a children may be char^erl, ab ItkewJte thut Jtuebum himteir, hdog mif 
in the TolboAh ot SCJaimrrii, yifiHt tie def ley naaTflraea with ■]] tbe Qnakon wtio are pdaoiiera tbere, and 
o^ere who daily reeciit to Uwm, whereby he li hardened hi his pernltkiiia eplrdoia aodpriocipjQfl. withoat all 
hiqie bf recpTf ly, uilwe he be «parat from tacii jieriiUJoiiH centpiiny. hoinbjy tbenlhn, at«ji1:»: that tbe 
ilren, te the peljtiDDer, whe will be coimtable llien£ir; and that, In order to iiU conrer^idi, the place fif hhr 
imprismnifliit may ho cbBa^vii The Loids of his Mel. Pri^y CdbtkkII haTJrif at len^h heard and onnuderfld 
ths lbK«aid petitiiidt doe modifle the eonme ef two tbonsaiKI ponoda ScoEe. lo be payed yeeriy et the teitno 

ment and ednaatlnn of Ibe sakl children, bCEiiWii^ the Gnt termet oayment thei^at ^thitxnnday laei fbr 
the half yeer preoedihe, and fio ferth veecly, at ibe said -terme of Wbltaaadey in tym cnmaifljt lUI ftirdar 
nrdera; and erdelnea the aaid Walter Soott or flaehaia id be ttansDorted frnm the Inlboolh of Edin^iat^ tv 
the prison of JedbiiTsfa, where hia &lendf end etben may have ocoaalou to convert hint. And bi the eAbet 
hemaybeBflOoredfriKn theitraotfceof DtharUTiekorRpthe said Loida doa hereby diBoher^e the mnglBtralEH 

Teen, that Uiar aecure Lhor peraouB till they be therthre pniwat ; and ordanies letten tb be dheet hemipon in 
form, ns effein." 

Both the eotfi, (hvB harthCy sepoTaTed from tlieir Gither, pmtfed food echolBra. The eldest, Wiliinm, whb 
oarKedontlie line of Raahum, wbe, bhe hlB lbthet,adeepOtleutiBlaEi the yannger, Walter, became a j^ood 
clauioal iohcdar, a neat frieod and coTTeBpondeat of the ootebrated Dr. PItoairn. and a Jaccbita bo diBtin- 
Euiabed Ibr aeal, that he made a vow never to Bbave hn beard till the re^onlioD of the eriled Ginuly. The 
teat Walter SodU wae the nutboi^ great-Birandbther. 

Hieie Is yet ancLber linh betwiit the aather eiia the ahnnV^iniJed and vcnilent Society afJriertdB, Ihon^ 
a pToaelyle ot much more imporranee thsa WaHer Scntt of Raebnm. Tba De^bmled John Swintnn, of Swiiw 
am, liiOi baron in dcHeat dI that enni«it and onoe pmrerfol ftuBilri wu. with Sir WilUam Lockhart of Lee, 
the penen whom Crwiwell obleHy tmeled bi the muiuen»iit of uia SnoOJili aflUia dating hii usarpiiuin. 
Alter the EeataraUon.Swinton was devoted as it viotunlo the nettordar of thinxB. and waa brought down in 

• hlohooowyedUie Maiquiaof Arjyle to fidinhnreh, r'-— -=-• — "■' '-- --' 

m wna damned to tba same Dite. He bad ewim^ tbi 



oscuted- Bwlnton wna da^aed to tba same Ate, He bad emum^ the hablL and eotered iaio the Hualety 
if the Qnalren. and oweured ee one of their noinhar befiire tba ^rljament of Scotland, He ivnnanced an 
end doAnooi thoDfib serial pleaa wem oiien to hloiiand enswered,ln conformity to the prlnoiplea or his 
eo, thai at the dn» thaw crftnee weta Impnted to him. he waa in (he sail of biltamess ami bond of iuiiiaity : 
Ht that Ood Alaughty haiinxslnoe called titm to Hie light, he taw ainl aoliDDWieileed these emin, awl did 
lot lefose to]Ay uielbjfblC«thom,BTHn tluMifibilnthejDdgmeitEof thePa7llqmaiit,it BhouldexiaDdtolile 

r mnh a shacae of Ibrlinia, ItaaniiSwiBlaa ftienda: ihnijly oonneiliou, and 
of Mlddleton^e Commlaiflner, Jolnod ta pcoonpo hi) mftly, and he was iIk- 
omenb nod mnolidnapldatloii of Ills estates. ItiBaakl.thatSwiaton^admo 

^ -Mia of £dlnbin(h, had a ooBiidBnhls share in oouteitlnir to the tensia of ibe 

i Banlay, then ^yiiw there In the gaitisoiL This was the wthsr of Robert fiarolay, 
ed Apolofy for t be Qnikerfr Ttmay he observed amorw the inconaiBtencles of honum 
iHHUio, waiavintHiu. rfodrow, and other PreBhytatiananthore, who have detailed the BUlferlli^of l^iairowD 
sect for non-oonfiimiily with the established nUbrch. censure the Rovemroont of the unie fOr not Eiertinp the 
olvQ power aeajntt thepeeoM enthnsaBtB we have tjeat*d of. and Bome axpraBB parlioular chagnn at the 
esane of Bwmloiu Whatever ODiEht be his motivo for nasununK the teaeta of the FrlendSr the old man re- 
tainad them Mthfiillr till the dose of Ms lilb. 
Jean Swinton. paod-^oshler of Sr Johtt Swinlon, Bon oj Judge Swioton, ns the Qoaker was usually 
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iCIjiptti tjit /irst. 

BEING INtRODITCTORT. 
Sn down thy hill, niingnlii: Aihliouni, sliil» 

The times have cbanged in nothing more (we follow as we were wont 
the manuacript of Peter Pattiesou) than in the rapid conveyance of intelli- 
gence and communioatioa betwixt one part of Scotland and another. It ia 
not above twenty or thirty years, according to the eTidenoe of man j credible 
TvitaesBea now alive, since a little miserable horse^art, performing with 
difficulty a journey of thirty milea per diem, caftied our mails from the 
capital of Seotlacd to its extremity, Nov was Scotland much more deficient 
in these accommodations, than our rich eUter had been about eighty years 
before. Fielding, in his Tom Jones, and Farquhar, in a little ferce called 
the St«ge-Coa«h, have ridiculed the slowness of tiiese vehioIeB of public 
accommodation. According to the latter authority, the highest bribe could 
only induce the coachman to promise to anticipate by half an hour the usual 
time of his arrival at the Bull and Mouth. 

But in both gonntries these ancient, stow, and sure modes of conveyance, 
are now alike untnown ; mail-coach races against mail-coach, and high-flyer 
gainst high-flyer, through the most remote districts of Britain. And in our 
vUIage alone, three post-coaches, and four coaches with men armed, and ia 
scarlet cossacks, thunder through the streets each day, and rival in brilliancy 
ti of the celebrate^ tyrant : — 



Now and then, to complete the reseifiblance, and ta correct the presump- 
iion of the venturous charioteers, it does happen that the career of these 
dashing rivals of Saimoneus meets with as undesirable and violent termina- 
tion as-that of Mieir prototype. It is on snch occasions that the Inaidea and 
Ontsides, fo use the appropriate vehicular phraaea, have reason to rue the 
exchange of the alow and safe motB^ of the ancient Fly-coaches, vrhich, 
compared with the chariots of Mr. Kilmer, so ill deserve the name. The 
ancient vehicle used tt) settle quietly down, like a ship scuttled and left to 
eink by the ^adual influx of the waters, while the modern is smashed to 
pieces with the velocity of tlie same vessel hurled against breakers, or rather 
with the fury of a bomb burstin^at the conclusion of its career through the 
wr. The late inger(igus Mr. Pennant, whose humour it was to set his face 
ill stern opposition to^ihese speedy conveyances, had collected, I have heard, 
(298) .-, , 
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a foi-midablo list of such casualties, which, joined to the impositioa of inn- 
keepers, whose ohargea the passengers had no time to dispute, the sauciness 
of the coachman, and the unconttoiled mid despotic authority of the tyrant 
called the guard, held forth a picture of horror,, to which murder, theft^ 
fraud, and peculation, lent all their dark colouring. But that which gratifies 
the impatience of the human disposition will be practised in the teeth o£ 
danger, and in defiance of admonition ; and, in despite of the Cambrian 
antiquary, majl-coachea not only roll their thunders round the base of 
Penman-Maur and Cader-Edris, but 



And perhaps the echoes of Ben Nevis may soon be awakened by the bugle, 
not of a warlike chieftain, but of the guard of a mail-coach. 

It was a fine summer day, and our little school had obtained a half holi- 
day, by tho intercession of a" good-humoured TJsiter.* ,1, expected by the 
coach a new number of an interesting periodical publication, and walked 
forward on the highway to meet it, with the impatience which Cowijer has 
described as actuating the resident in the country when longing for intelU- 
genco from the mart of news; 

Thff gnuLd deb&te. 

Tb9 populDT hgrai^oo.— the tott nply,— 

It was with such feelings iliat I eyed the approach of the new coach, 
lately established on our road, and known by the name of the Somerset, 
whicn, to say truth, possesses some interest for ma, even when it conveys no 
such important information. The distant tremulous sound of ita wheels 
was heard just as I sained the summit of the gentle ascent, called the 
Goslin-brae, from which you command an estensive view down the valley of 
the river Gander. The public road, which comes up the side of that stream, 
and crosses it at a bridge about a quarter of a mile from the place where I 
was standing, runs partly through enoloaurea and plantations, and partly 
through open pasture land. It is a childish amusement perhaps, — but my 
life has been spent with children, and why should not my pleasures be like 
theirs? — childish as it is then, I must own I have had great pleasure in 
watching the approach of the carriage, where the openings of the road permit 
it to be seen. The gay glancing of the equipage, ita diminished and tiiy-like 
appearance at a distance, contrasted with the rapidity of its motion, ita 
appearance and disappearance at intervals, and the progressively increasing 
sounds that announce its nearer -approach, have aU to the idle and listless 
spectator, who has nothing more important to attend to, something of 
awakening interest. The ridicule may attach to me, which is flung upon 
many anlionest citizen, who watches from the window of his viBa the 
passage of the stage-coach; but it is a very natural source of amusement 
notwithstanding, and many of those who join in the laugh aie perhaps not 
unnsed to r^ort to it in secret. 

On the present occasion, however, fate had decreed that I should not 
enjoy the consummation of the amiuiement by seeing the coach rattle past 
me as I sat on the turf, and hearing the hoarse grating voice of the guard 
as he skimmed forth for my grasp the espeofed packetj without the carriage 
chocking ita course for an instant, I had seen the vehicle thunder down the 
hill that leads to the bridge, with more than its usual impetuosity, glitter- 
ing all the while by flashes from a cloudy tabernacle of the dust which it had 
raised, and leaving a train behind it on the road resembling a wreath of 
mist. But it did not appear on the top of the nearer bank within 
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th*6 usual space of three minutes, which frequent ohaervafioit had enabled 
aiB to ascertain waa the medium time for orosBing the bridge und mounting 
the aeoent Wiien double that space had elapsed, I became alarmed, and 
waited hastily forwai-d. , As I came in sight of the bridge, the cause of 
delay waa too maOifest, for the Somerset had made a suwicerset in good 
earnest, and overturned so completely, that it waa literally resting upon the 
ground, with the roof undermost, and the four wheels in. tiie air. The 
° exertions of ilie guard and coachman," both of whom were gratefully 
oommemoratod in tiie newspapers, having succeeded in disentangling the 
horses by cutting the hameaa, were now proceeding to extricate the insiSes 
by a sort of summary and Cresorean process of dehyery, forcing the hinges 
from one of ihe doors which they could not open otherwise. In this manner 
were two disconsolate damsels set at liberty from the womb of the leathern 
conTeniency. As they immediately began to settle their clothes, which 
were a little deranged, as may be presumed, Sooncluded they had received 
no injury, and did not venture to obtrude my services at their toilette, for 
which, I underataad, I hare since been reflected upon by the fair sufferers. 
The oatsides, who must have been discharged from their elevated situation 
by a shock resembling the springing of a mine, esoaped, nevertheless, with 
ttie usual allowance of scratches and bruises, excepting three, who, having 
been pitched into the river Gander, were dimly seen contending with the 
tide, like the relics of ^neas'a shipwreck, — 

. I applied ray poor exertions where they seemed to be most needed, and 
with the assistance of one or two of the company who had escaped unhurt, 
easily succeeded in fishing out two of the unfortunate passengers, who were 
stout active young fellows ; and, but for the preposterous length of their 
greatrtjoats, and flie equally fashionable latitude and longitude of their 
wellinglnn trousers, would have required litfle assistance from any one. 
The third was sickly and elderly, and might have perished but for the 
efforts used to preserve him. 

When the two great-coated gentlemen had extricated themselves from the 
liver, and shaken tiieir ears fike huge waterlogs, a violent altercation en- 
sued betwixt them and the coachman and guard, concerning the cause of 
tiieir overthrow. In the course of the squabble, I observed that both my 
new acquaintances belonged io the law, and that their professional sharp- 
ness was likely to prove an overmatch for the surly and official tone of the 
guardians of the vehicle. The dispute ended in the guard assuring the 
passengers that they should have seats in a heavj coach which would pass 
that spot in less than half an hour, provided it were not full. Chance 
seemed to favour this arrangement, for when the eipected vehicle arrived, 
there were only two places occupiod in a carriage which professed to carry 
six. The two ladles who had been disinterred out of the fallen vehicle wore 
readily admitted, but positive objections were stated by those previously in 
possession to the admittance of the two lawyers, whose wetted garments 
being much of the nature of well-soaked spuriges, there was every reason 
to believe they would refund a considerable part of the water thoy had 
collected, to the inconvenience of their fellow-passengers. On the other 
hand, the lawyers rejected a seat on the roof, alle^ng that they had only 
taken that station for pleasure for one stage, but were entitled in all respeetB 
to free egress and regress from the interior, to which their contract posi- 
tively referred. After some altercation, in which something was said upon 
lie edict Navim eai^mnes stabularii, the coach went off, leaving (he learned 
gentlemen to, abide by their action of damages. 

They immedialaly applied to mo to guide them to the next village and 
the best inn ; and from the account I gave them of the Wallace-Head, de- 
clared they were much better pleased to stop there than to go forward upon 
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the terms of that impudent acoundrel tlie guard of the Somerset. All that 
they now wanted was a lad to carcy their travelling tags, who was easily 
procured from an adjoining cottage ; and they prepared to walk forward, 
when they found there was another passenger in the same deserted situa^ 
tion with themseivea. Thia was the elderly and sickly looking parson, who 
had been precipitated into the river along with the two young lawjera. 
lie, it seema, had been too modest to push his own plea against the ooaflh- 
man when he saw that of his betters rejected, and now remained behind 
with a look of timid anxiety, plainly intimating that he was deficient in 
those means of recommendation which are necessary passports to the hos- 
pitality of an inn. 

I ventured to call the attention of the two daahing young blades, for sach 
they seemed, to the deaolata condition of their fellow-traveller. They took 
the hint with ready good-nature. 

"0, true, Mr. Dunover," sai^ one of the youngaters, "you must not re- 
main on the'jS^TWe';' you must go and have some dinner with us — Halkit 
and I must have a posb-ehaiae to go on, at all eventa, and wo will set you 
down wherever suits you best." 

The poor man, for such his dress, as vrell as his diffidence, hespoke him, 
made the sort of acknowledging bow by which says a Scotsman, "It's too 
much honour for the like of me ;" and followed humbly behind his gay 
patrons, all three besprinkling the dusty road as they walked along with 
the moisture of their drenched garments, and e!;hibitmg the singular and 
somewhat ridiculous appearance of three persons suffering from the oppo- 
site eztreme of humidity, while the summer sun was at its height, and 
every thine else around Uiem had the espreasion of heat and drouM.t, The 
ridicule did not escape the young gentlemen ihem selves, and they had made 
what might be received as one or two tolerable jests on the subject before 



they had advanced tai on their peregrination 
"We cannot complain, like Cowlev," sai< 
fleece remmns dry, while" all around is moist ; this is the reverse of the 



t complain, like Cowley," said one of them, " that Gideon's 



miraele." 

" We ought to be received with gratitude in this good town ; we bring a 
supply of what they seem to heed moat," said HaMt. 

" And dietribute it with unparalleled generosi^^eplied his companion ; 
" performing the part of thl^e water-carts for the benefit of their dusty 
roads." ' ' 

"We come before them, too," said Halkit, "in full professional force — 
counsel and agent — " 

" And client," aaid the young advocate, looking behind him. And then 
added, lowering hia voice, " that looks as if he had kept auoh dangerous 
company too long." 

It was, indeed, too true, that the humble follower of the gay young men 
had the threadbare appearance of a worn-out litigant, and I could not but 
smile at the conceit, though anxious to conceal my mirth from the object 
of it. 

When we arrived at the Wallace Inn, the elder of the Edinburgh gentle- 
men, and whom I understood to be a barrister, insisted that I should remain 
and take part of their dinner ; and their inquiries and demands speedily 
■put my landlord and his whole familT in motion to produce the best cheer 
which the larder and cellar afibrdea, and proceed to cook it to the best 
advantage, a aeience in which our entertainers seemed to be admirably 
skilled. In other respects they were lively young men, in. the hey-day of 
youth and good spirits, playing the part which is common to the higher 
classes of the law at Edinburgh, and which nearly resembles that of the 
young Templars in the days of Steele and Addison. An air of §iddy gaiety 
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men of fashion and ioyers of the polite arts, A fine gentleman, bred up in 
the thorough idleness and inanity of pursuit, which I understand is alrao- 
lutely neoesaarj to the oharaflter in perfection, might in all probability 
have traced a tinge of profoBsional pedantry which marked the banietec in 
apite of hia efforts, and something of active bustle in his ooinpanion, and 
would certainly have detected more than a fashionable mixture of informa- 
tion and animated intertet in the language of both. But to me, who had 
no pretenaiona to be ao critical, my oompanions seemed to form a very 
happy mixture of good-breeding and liberal information, with a disposition 
to lively rattle, pun, and jeat, amuaing to a grave man, because it is what 
heliimself can least easily command. 

The thin pale-f^ced man, whom their good-nature had b^Dught into llieir 
society, looked out of place as well as out of spirits ; aate on the aiige of 
his seat, and kept the chair at two. feet distance from the table ; thus in- 
commoding himself considerably in conveying the victuals to his mouth, as 
if by way of penanoe for partaking of them in the company of his superiora. 
A short time after dinner, declining all entreaty to partake of the wine, 
which circulated freely round, he informed himself of the hour when the 
chaise had been ordered to attend ; and saying he would be in readiness, 
modestly withdrew from the apartment. 

" Jack," said the barrister to hia companion, " I remember tiat poor fel- 
low's face ; you apoke more truly than you were aware of; he really is one 
of my clients, poor man." 

" Poor man 1" echoed Halkit — "I suppoae you mean he ia your one and 
only client." 

" That's not my fault. Jack," replied the other, whose name I discovered 
was Hardie. " You are to give me .all your busineaa, you know ; and if 
you have none, the learned gentleman here knowa nothing can come of no- 

" You seem ifl have brought aoraething to nothing though, in the case of 
that honest man. He looks as if he were juat -about to honour with his 
residence the Heart of MiD-JjOTHiAir." 

"You ai'C mistaken — he is just delivered from it. — Our friend here looks 
for an explanation. Pray, Mr. Pattieaon, have you been in Edinburgh '!" 

I anawered in the afBrmativa. 

" Then you must have pasaod, occaaionally at least, though probably not 
so faithfully as I am doomed to do, through a narrow intricate passage, 
leading out of the north-west corner of the Parliaiaent Square, and pass- 
ing by a high and antique buildiag, with turrets and iron grates, 

Mr. Halkit broke in upon his learned counsel, i* contribute his moiety 
to the riddle — " Haying at the door the sign of the Red Man " 

" And being on the whole," resumed the counsellor, interrupting hia 
friend in his turn, "a sort of place where misfortune is happily confounded 
with guilt, where all who are in wish to get out " 

"And where none who have the good luck to be out, wiah to get in," 
added his companion. 

" I conceive you, gentlemen," replied I ; " you mean the prison. 

"The prison," added the young lawver — "You have hit it — the very 
reverend Tolbooth itself; and let me tell ypu, you are obliged to us for de- 
scribing it with HO much modesty and brevity ; for with whatever amplifica- 
tions we might have chosen to decorate the subject, you Iny entirely at our 
mercy, since the Father's Conscript of our city have decreed, that the vene- 
rable edifice itself shall not remain in existence to confirm or to confute 
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" So termed and reputed, I assure jou." 

" I think," said 1, with tie bashful diffidence with, which a man lets slip 
a pun in preseooe of his superiors, " the raetropolitan county may, in tliat 
caso, be said to have a sad heart." 

" Right as mj glove, Mr. Pattieson," added Mr. Hardle ; " and a close 
keart, and a hard heart — Keep it up. Jack." 

"And a wicked heart, and a poor heart," aiiawei'ed Ilalkit, doing his 

" And yet it may bo oallod in some sort a strong heart, and a high heart," 
rejoined tlie advocate, " You see I can put you both out of heart," 

"I have plaved all my hearts," siud the younger gentleman. 

" Then we'll have another lead," answered his eompaaion. — " And as to 
the old and condemned Tolbooth, what pity the same honour cannot be done 
to it as has boon done to many of its inmates. Why should aot tho Tol- 
booth have its 'Last Speech, Confession, and, Dying Words!' The old 
afones would be just as cottaoious of the honour aa many a poor devil who 
has dangled like a tassel at the west end of it, while the hawkers were 
shouting a confession the culprit had never heard of." 

" I am afraid," said I, " if I might presume to give mj opinion, it would 
be a tale of unvaried sorrow and guilt." 

" Not entirely, my friend," said Hsrdie ; " a prison is a, world within 
itself, and has ite own business, griefs, and joys, peculiar to its circle. Its 
inmates are Bometimes short-lived, but so are soldiers on service ; they are 
poor relatively to the world without, but there are degrees of wealth and 
poverty among them, and so some are relatively rich also, ' They cannot 
stir abroad but neither can the garrison of a besieged fort, or the crew of 
a ship at sea; and they are not under a dispensation quite so'desperata as 
either, for they may have aa much food as tioy have money to buy, and are 
not obliged to work, whether they have food or not." 

"But what variety of incident," said I, (not without a secret view to my 
present task,) " could possibly be derived from such a work aa you are 
pleased to talk of V 

" Infinite," replied the young advocate. " Whatever of guilt, crime, im- 
posture, folly, unheard-of misfortunes, and unlooked-for change of fortune, 
can be found to chequer life, my Last Speech of the Tolbooth should iUus- 
tJate with examples sufficient to gorge even the public's all-devouring appe- 
tite for the wonderful and horrible. The inventor of fictitious narratives 
has to raflk his brains for means to diversify his tale, and after all can 
hardly hit upon characters or incidents which ijave not been uaed again and 
again, until they are familiar to the eye of the reader, so that the develop 
ment, enlivemeal, the desperate wound of which the hero never dies, tho 
burning fever from which the heroine ia sure to recover, become a mere 
matter of course. I join with my honest friend Crabbe, and have an ua- 
lucky propensity to hope, when hope is lost, and to rely upon the oork-ia<>ket, 
whiiui carries the heroea of romance aafe through ail the billows of afflic- 
tion." He tben declaimed the following passage, rather with too much than 
too little emphasis; — 

When floiDfl cliaala beauty Ijr sums WTatcli WrOfsd 
Tbax, sLlb BiLticWtw ft lU-MUlM deed- 
Let Ihare be br^ ^ta and bm of ileal, 
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" Hear him. je goda !" returned his companion, " I assure you, Mr. Pat- 
tJeson, you will hardly visit this learEed gentleman, but you are likely to find 
the new norel moat in repute lying on his table, ^—snugly intrenched, how- 
ever, benealh Stair's Institutes, or an open Tolume of Morrisoii's Decisions." 

"Do I deny it?" said the hopeful jurisconsult, "or wherefore should I, 
since it is well known these Dalilahs seduce my wisers and my betters ? 
May tlieT not be found lurking amidst the muItipUed memorials of oar most 
distinguished counsel, and CTen peeping from under the cushion of a judge's 
ajm-chair? Our seniors at the bai, within the bar, and even on the bench, 
read novels ; and, if not belied, some of them hare written novels into the 



till I gel to the end of ilie narratiye. But not so in the real records of 
humaa vagaries — not so in the State Trials, or in the Books of Adjournal, 
where every now and then you read new pages of the human heart, and 
turns of fortune far beyond what (he boldest novelist ever attempted to pro- 
duce from the coinage of his brain." 

"And for such narratives," I asked, "^ou suppose the History of the 
Prison of Edinburgh might afford appropnate materials?" 

"In a degree unusually am^le, my dear sir," said Hardie — "KlI your 
glass, however, in the meanwhile. Was it not for many years the place in 
which the Scottish parliament met ! Was it not James's place of refuge, 
when the mob, inflamed by a seditious preacher, broke forth on him with 
the cries of ' The sword of the Lord and of Gideon — bring forth the wicked 
Haman!' Sipce that time how many hearts have throbbed within these 
walls, as the tolling of the neighbourmg bell announced to them how fast 
the sands of their life were ebbmg ; how many must have sank at the sound 
— how many vrere supported by stubborn pride and dogged resolution — how 
many by the consolations of religion ? Have there not been some, who, 
looking back on the motives of their crimes, were scarce able to nnderstarid 
how they should have had such temptation as ia seduce them from virtue? 
and have there not, perhaps, been others, who, sensible of their innocence, 
were divided between indignation at the undeserved doom which they wore 
to undergo, consciousness that they had not deserved it, and racking anxiety 
to discover some way in which they might yet vindicate themselves? Do 
you' suppose any of these deep, powerful and plating feelings, can be 
recorded and perused without exciting a corresponding depth of deep, 
powerful, and agitetiag interest? — 01 do but wait till Ipublishthe Causes 
Celebres of Caledonia, and you will find no want of a novel or a tragedy for 
some time to come. The true thing will triumph over the brightest inven- 
lions of the moat ardent ima^nation. Mama est Veritas, et prmvaielU." 

" I have understood," said I, encouraged by (he affability of my rattling 
entertdner, " that less of this interest must attach to Scottish jurisprjidenoe 
than to that of any other country. The general morality of our people,' 
their sober and prudent habits " 

" Secure them," SMd the barrister, " against anj^ great increase of pro- 
fessional thieves and dcjiredators, but not against wild and wayward starts 
of fancy and passion, producing crimes of an extraordinary description, 
which are precisely those to the detail of which we listen with thrilling 
interest. England has been much longer a highly civilized country ; her 
subjects have been ve^ strictly aanenabie to laws administered without fear 
or favour, a complete iSvision of labour has taien place among her subjects, 
and the very thieves and robbers form a distinct class in society, subdivided 
among themselves according to the subject of the depredations, and the 
mode' in which they carry them on, acting upon regular habits and prin- 
ciples, which can be calculated and anticipated at Bow Street, Hatton 
Garden, or the Old Bailey. Our sister kingdom is like a cultivated field, — : 
the farmer expects that, m spite of all his care, a certain number of weeds 
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will riae with, tiie corn, &nd can tell you beforeliimd their names and appeai'- 
anee. But Scotland in like one of lier own Highland glens, and the moralist 
who reads the records of her criminal jurisprudeaea, will find as many 
curious anomalous facts in the hiatory of mind, as the botanist will detect 
rare specimens among her dingles and eliffs." 

" And that's all the good jou have obtained from three peruaala of the 
Commentaries on Scottish Criminal Jurisprudence!" said .his companion. 
"I suppose the learned author very little thinks that the facts which his 
"erudition and acuteness have aecumulated for the iilustration of legal doc- 
trines, mifiht be so arraoged as to form a sort of appendix to the half-bound 
and slip-snod volumes of the circulating library," 

"I'll bet you a pint of claret," siwd the elder lawyer, "that he will not 
feel sore at the comparison. But as we say at the bar, 'I beg I may not be 
interruptffld ;' I have much more to say, upon my ScottJsh collection of 
Causes CeUhres. You will please recollect the scope and motive given for 
the contrivance and execution of many extraordinary and daring crimes, bj 
the lone civil diasensions of Scotland — by the hereditary jurisdictions, which, 
until 1748, rested the investigation of crimes in judges, ignorant, partial, or 
interested — by the habits of the gentry, shut up in their distant and solitary 
mansion-houses, nursing their revengeful passions just to keep their blood 
from stagnating — not to mention that amiable national c|.ualification, called 
the jwrfemiuw inffenium, Scolomm, which our lawyers join in alleging as 
a reason for the severity of some of our enactments. When I come to treat 
of matters so mysterious, deep, and dancerous, as these circumstiinoes have 
gjven rise to, tfie blood of each reader dial! be curdled, and his epidermis 
crisped into goose skin. — Bat, hist I — here comes the landlord, with tidings, 
I suppose, that the chaise is ready." 

It was no sucb thing — the tidings bore, that no chaise could be had that 
evening, for Sir Petflr Plyem had carried forward my landlord's two pairs 
of horses that morning to the ancient royal borough of Bubbleburgh, to look 
after bis interest there But as Bubbleburgh is only one of a set of five 
boroughs which club their shares fur a member of parliament. Sir Peter's 
adversary had judiciou'ily watched his departure, in order to commence a 
canvass in the no less royal borough of Bitem, which, as all the world 
knows, lies at the very tfrmination of Sir Peter's avenue, and has been held 
in leading-strings by him and his ancestors from time immemorial. Now 
Sir Peter was thus placed in the situation of an ambitious monarch, who, 
nfter having commenced a daring inroad into his enemy's territories, is sud- 
denly recalled by an invasion of his own hereditary dominions. He was 
obliged in consequence to return from the half-won borough of Bubble- 
burgh, to look after the half-lost borough of Bitem, and the two pairs of 
horses which had carried him that morning to Bubbleburgh, were now 
forcibly detained to transport him, his agent, his valet, his jester, and his 
hard-drinker, across the country to Bitem. The cause of this detention, 
which to me was of as little consequence as it may bo to the reader, was 
important enough to my companions to reconcile them to the delay. Like 
eagles, they smelled the battle afar off, ordered a magnum of claret and 
beds at the Wallace, and entered at full career into the Bubbleburgh and 
Bitem politics, with all the probable "petitions and complaints" to which 
^•iY were likely to give rise. 

In the midst of an ansious, animated, and, to me, moat unintelli^ble dis- 
cussion, concerning provosts, bailies, deacons, sets of boroughs, leeta, town- 
clerks, bu^sses resident and non-resident, all of a sudden the lawyer 
recollected himself "Poor Dunover, we must not forget him;" and the 
landlord waa despatched in quest of the pauvre lionimx, with an eavnestiy 
civil invitation to him for the rest of the evening. I could not help asking 
the young gentlemen if they knew the history of this poor man : and the 
Vol., in.— 20 2a2 
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counsellor applied himself to his pocket to reooTer the meaiorial or bi'ief 
from whiuh he had stated hia cause. 

" Ha has been a candidate for our remedium miserabiU," said Mr. Hardie, 
" eommonly called a,cessio bonorum. As there are divines who haie doubted 
th.8 eternity of future panishments, so the Scotch lawyers seem k> hava 
Hiought that the crime of poverty might be atwned for by somethiog short of 
perpetual imprisonment. After a month's confinement, you must know, a 
prisoner for debt is entitled, on a sufficient statement to our Supreme Court, 
setting forth the amount of hie fiinds, and the nature of his misfortunes, and 
surrendering all his effects to his creditors, to claim (o be discharged from 
prison." 

" 1 had heard," I replied, " of such a humane regulation." 

''Yea," said Halkit, " and the beauty of it is, as the forei^ fellow said, 
you may get the cessio, when the bonorums are all .spent — iBut what, are 
you puzzling in your pockets to seek your only memorial among old play- 
hills, letters requesting a meeting of flie Faculty, rules of the Speculative 
Society, syllabus' of lectures — all the miscellaneous contenis of a young 
advocate's pocket, which contains every thing but briefs and bank notes! 
Can you not state & case of cessio without your memorial ? Why it is done 
every Saturday. The events follow each other as regularly as clock-work, 
and one form of condescendenoe might suit every one of them." 

" This is very unlike the variety of distress which this gentleman stated 
to fall under the consideration of jour judges," said I. 

" True," replied Halkit; "butHardie spoke of criminal jurisprudence, 
and this business is purely civil. I could plead a cessio myself without the 
inspiring honours of a gown aad three-tailed periwig — Listen. — My client 
was bred a. journeyman weaver — made some little money — toot a farm — 
(for conducting a farm, like driving a gig, comes by nature) — late severe 
times — induced to sign bills with a friend, for which he received no value 
— landlord sequesta-ates — creditors aocept a composition — pursuer sets up. 
a public-house — fails a second time — is incarcerated for a debt of fen 
pounds seven shillings and siispence — his debts amount to blank^his 
losses to blank — his funds to blank — learing a balance of blank in hia 
fevour. There is no opposition; your lordships will please grant commission 
to take his oath." 

Hardie now renounced this ineffectual aearoh, in which there was perhaps 
a little affectation, and teld us the tale of poor Dunover'a distresses, with a 
tone in which a degree of feeling, which he seemed ashamed of as unprofes- 
sional, mingled with his attempts at wit, and did him more honour. It waa 
one of those tales which seem to argue a sort of ill-luck or fatality attached 
to the hero. A well-informed, industrious, and blameless, but poor and 
bashfiil man, had in vain essayed all the usual means by whicn others 
acquire independence, yet had never succeeded beyond the attainment of 
bare subsistence. During a brief gleam of hope, rather than of actual pros- 
perity, he had added a wife and family to his cares, but the dawn was 
speedily overcast. Every thing retrograded with him towards the verge of 
the miry Slough of Despond, whioh yawns for insolvent debtors ; and after 
catching at each twig, and experiencing the protracted agony of feeling theai 
one by one elude his grasp, he actually sunk into the miry pit whence ha 
had been extricated hy the professional exertions of Hardie. 

" And, I suppose, now you have dragged this poor devil ashore, you will 
leave him half naked on the beach to provide for himself?" said Halkit. 
" Hark ye," and be whispered aomething in his ear, of whioh the penetrar 



ting and insinuating words, " Interest with my Lord," alone reached mine. 
"It is pessimi exempli,". said Hardie, laughing, "to provide for a ruined 
'■ ' ' ' ' -'■•■■•'- -'■—'-. 1-- --.-ii :, can be managed 

iven him, I waa 
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client ; but I was thinking of wliat you mention, provided it can be managed 
— But hush ! here he comes." 
The recent relation of the poor man's misfortunes had given him, I w 
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pleaded to otiserve, a claim to itie attention and respect of the young men, 
who treated him with great ciyilitj, and gradiiallj engaged him ia a con- 
-versation, which, much to my satiefaction, Eigaia turned upon the Causes 
C'eiebresof Scotland. Imboldenedhy Uia kindness with which he was treated, 
Mr. Dunover hegan to contribute his share to the amusement of the evening. 
J^l9, like other places, have their ancient traditions, known only to the 
inhabitanta, and handed down from one set of the melancholy lodgers to 
the nest who occupy theb cells. Some of tliese,|Whioh Dunover mentioned, 
were interesting, and seemed to illustrate the narratives of remarkable trials, 
whioh Hardie had at his finger ends, and which his companion was also 
well skilled in. This sort of conversation passed away the evening till the 
early hour when Mr. Dunover chose to retire to rest, and I also retreated to 
take down memor^SMrof what I had learned, in order to add another 
narrative to those which it had been, my chief amusement to collect, and to 
write out in detsul. The two young men ordered a broiled bone, Madeira 
and a pack of cards, and commenced a game at pioqaet. 
eit mommg the travellers left Ganderoleuch. I afterwards learned 
irom the papers that both have been since engaged in the great political 
cause of Bubblebursh and Bitem, a summary case, and entitled, to particular 
despatch; but whion, it is thought, nevertheless, may outlast the duration 
of the parliament to whioh the contest refers. Mr. Halkit, as the news- 
papers informed me, acta as agent or solicitor ; tfi'dTBrTSardie opened for 
Sir Peter Pljew with siugular ability, and to such goocT^iTrpose, that I 
tinderstand he lias since had fewer play-bills and more briefs in his pocket. 
And both the young gentlemen deserve theb good fortune ; for I learned 
from Dunover, who oiuled on me some weeks afterwards, and communicated 
the intelligence with tears in his ejes, that their interest had availed to 
obtain him a small office for the decent maintenance of his famDy ; and 
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that, after a train of constant and uninterrupted misfoi'tune, be could trace 
a dawn of prosperity to his having the good fortune to be flung from the top 
of a mail-coach into the river Gander, in company with an advocate and a 
writer to the signet. The reader will not perhaps deem himself equally 
obliged to the accident, since it brings upon him the following narrative, 
founded upon the conversation of the evening. 



CiiaptEi tJ!E $nn^. 



In former times, England had hor Tyburn, to which the devoted viotima 
of justice were conducted in solemn procession npwhat is now called Oxford 
Bead. In Edinburgh, a large open street, or rather oblong square, sur- 
rounded by high houses, called the Grasamarket, was used for the same 
mdancholj purpose. It was not ill chosen for such a scene, being of con- 
siderable extent, and therefore fit to accommodate a great number of 
spectators, such as are usually assembled by this melancholy sjieotacle. 
On the other hand, few of the houses whioh surround it were, even in early 
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timea, inhabited by persona of faaliion.; so tbat tbose likely to be offen'lud 
or over deeply affected by such impleaaant eshibitiooB were not in the way 
of having their quiet disturbed by tham. The houses in the Grasemarket 
are, generally speaking, of a mean description ; yet the place is not without 
BOme features of grandeur, being overhung by the southern side of the huge 
rock on which the eaatle Ktands, and by the moss-grown battlements and 
turretfid walls of that ancient fortress- 
It was the custom, until within th^e thirty years, or thereabouts, to use 
this esplanade ibr the scene of public esecutions. The fatal day was aa- 
nounoed to the public, by the appearance of a huge black gallows-tree 
towards the eastern end of the Qra*smarket. This ill-omened apparition 
was of great height, with a scaffold surrounding it, and a double ladder 
placed against it, ibr the ascent of the unhappy criminal and execuUoner. 
Ab this apparatus was always arranged before dawn, it seemed as if the 
gallows had grown out of the earth in the course of one night, like the 
production of some foul demon ; and I well remensber the fright with which 
the school-boys, when I was one of their number, used to regard these 
ominous signs of deadly preparation. On the ni^ht after the execution the 
gallows again disappeared, and was conveyed in silence and darkness la the 
place where it was usually deposited, whioh was one of the vaults under the 
Parliament-house, or courts of justice. This mode of execution is now 
exchanged for one similar to that in front of Newgate, — with what beneficial 
effect is uncertwn. The mental sufferings of the convict are indeed shortened. 
He no longer stalks between the attendant clergymen, dressed in bis grave- 
clothes, through a considerable part of the city, looking like a moving and 
waiting corpse, while yet an inhabitant of this world ; hut, as the ultimate 

Eurpose of punishment has in view the prevention of orimes, it may at least 
e doubted, whelher, in abridging the melancholy ceremony, we have not 
in part diminished that appalling effect upon the spectators which is the 
: useful end of all such inflictions, and in consideration of which alone, 
unless in very particntar oases, capital sentences can be altogether justified. 

On the 7th day of September, 1736, these ominous preparations for esecu- 
iion were descried in the place we have described, and at an early lionr the 
Bpaoe around began to be occupied by several groups, who ^zed on the 
scaffold wid gibbet with a stem and vindictive show of satisfaction very 
seldom testified by the populace, whose good-nature, in most eases, forgets 
the crime of the condemned person, and dwells only on his misery. But 
the act of which the espected culprit had been convicted waa of a descrip- 
tion calculated nearly and cloEely to awaken and irritate the resentful 
feelings of the multitude. The Wie is well known ; yet it is necessary to 
recapitulate its leading circumstances, for the better understanding what is . 
to follow; and the narrative may prove long, but I trust not uninteresfinc, 
even to those .who have heard its genera! issue. At any rate, some detail 
is necessary, in order to render intelligible the subsequent events of our 
narrative. 

Contraband trade, though it strikes at the root of legitimate government, 
by encroaching on its revenues, — though it injures the fair trader, and 
debauches the mind of those engaged in it, — is not usually looked upon, 
either by the vulgar or by their betters, in a veij heinous point of view. 
On the contrary, in those countries where it prevaus, the cleverest, boldest, 
and most intelligent of the peasantry, are uniformly engaged in illicit trans- 
actions, and very often with the sanction of the farmers and inferior gentry. 
Smu^iine was almost universal in Scotland in the reigns of Qeorge I. and 
II. ; for the people, unaccustomed to imposts, and regarding them as an 
unjust aggression upon their ancient liberties, made no scruple to elude 
them whenever it was possible to do so. 

The county of Pife, bounded by two fii'ths on the south and north, and 
by tie sea on the east, and having a number of small seaports, was long 
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famed for maintaining successfully a contraband trade ; and, as there were 
many seafaring men residing there, who had bean pirates and huocaneecs 
in their youth, there were not wanting a sufficient number of daring men 
to Carry it on. Among these, a fellow, called jA-n_^-ew_Wi]3on, originally a 
baker in the village of Pathhead, was partioolarly oBEoxious'to the rerenue 
officers. He was possessed of great personal strengtii, conrage, and cun- 
ning, — was perfectly acquainted with the coast, and capable of conducting 
the most desperate enterptisea. On several occasions he succeeded in 
baffling the pursuit and researches of the ting's officers ;_ hut he became so 
ninch Uje object of their suspicious and watchful attention, that at length 
he was totally ruined by repeated seiaures. The man becanje desperate. 
He considered himself as robbed and plundered ; and took it into his head 
that he had a right to ^lake reprisals, as he could find opportunity. Where 
the heart is prepared for evil, opportuniU is seldom long wanting. This 
Wilson learned, that the Collector of the Customs at Kirkaldy had come to 
Pittenweem, in the course of his official round of duty, with a considerable 
sum of public money in his custody. As the amount was ^eatly within 
the v^lue of the goods which had been seised irom him, Wilson felt no 
scruple of conscience in resolving to reimburse himself for his losses, at the 
espease of the Colleotor and the revenue. He associated with Wmsolf one 
E^iertMOUMid two other idle young men, whom, having been concerned in 
"^^'IsSMiIuoit trade, he persuaded to view the transaction in the same justi- 
fiable light in which ho hmiself considered it. They watched the motions of 
the Collector ; they broke forcibly into the house where ho lodged,— Wilson, 
with two of his associates, entering the Coliector's apartment, while Bobert- 
son, the fourth, kept watch at the door with a drawn cutlass in his hand. 
The officer of the customs, conceiving his life in danger, escaped out of hia 
bedroom window, and fled in his shirt, so that the plnnderers, with much 
ease, possessed themselves of about two hundred pounds of public money 
The robbery was committed in a very dao m f ral p 

were passing in the street at the t m B t R berta p es ti g tl 

noise they heard as a dispute or fray > tw t th t- U t d th p pi 
of the house, the worthj citizens ofPttewmfltth los wy 
called on to interfere in behalf of th b xi fE tfy 

ing themselves with this very sup fl 1 t f th m tte 1 k th 

Levite in the parable, they passed th ipt d fthwy-A 
alarm was at length given, military w 11 d thdpdt 



._iued, the booty recovered, and W 1 I E b t t 1 and 

damned t« dealii, chiefly on the ev d f mpb 

Many thought, that, in considorat f th m p f 

the nature of the action they had c mm tt d j t m ght h 1 t s- 

fied with a less forfeiture than that of two lives. On the other hand, from 
tJie audacity of the feet, a severe esamplo was judged necessary ; and such 
was the opinion of the government. When it became apparent that the 
sentence of death was to oe executed, files, and other implements necessary 
for their escape, were transmitted secretly to the culprits by a friend from 
without. By fiiese means they sawed a bar out of one of the prison windows, 
and might have made their escape but for the obstinacy of Wilson, who,, as 
he was daringly resolute, was doggedly pertinacious of hia opinion. His 
comrade, Robertson, a young and slender man, proposed to make the espen- 
mentof passing the foremost through the gap they had made, and enlarging 
it from the outside, if necessary, to allow WUson free passage. Wilson, 
however, insisted on making the first esperimant, and being a robust and 
lusty man, he not only found it impoaeible to get through betwixt the bars, 
but, by his struggles, he jammed himself so fast, that he was unable to 
draw his body back again. In these circumstances discovery became 
unavoidable, and sufficient precautions were taken by the jailor to prevent 
any repetition of the same attempt. Koberteon uttered not a word of 
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)f his obstinacy ; but it 

^ ^_.^ , ., . _s deeply impresBed with 

the reooUeetJon, that, but for him, his comrade, over whoae mind he exer- 
cised oonBiderable inftuence, would not iiave engaged in the criminal enter- 
5 rise which had terminated thve fatallf ; and that now he had beeome his 
estroyer a seoond time, since, but for his obstinacy, Robertson might have 
effected his esoapa. Minds like Wilson's, even when exercised in evil prac- 
tices, sometimes retain the power of thinking and resolving with euthu- 
Biastic generosity. His whole thouehts were now bent on Uie possibiUty 
of saviog Robertson's life, without the least respect to his own. The reso- 
lution whioh he adopted, and the manner in which he carried it into effect, 
were striking and unusual. 

Adjacent to the Tolbooth, or city jail of Edinburgh, is one of three 
churches into which the cathedral of Stf Giles is now divided, cnlled, from 
its vicinity, the Tolbooth Church. It was the custom, that criminals under 
sentence of deafli were brought to this church, with a sufficient guard, 
to hear and join in public worship on the Sabbath before execution. It 
was supposed that the hearts of these unfortunate persons, however-hard- 
ened before agiunst feelings of devotion, could not but be accessible to them 
npoD unidnc their thoughts and voices, for thirst time, along with their 
fellow-mortals, in addressing their Creator. And to the rest of the cungrega' 
tjon, it was thought it could not but be impressive and affecting, to find their 
devotions mingling with those, who, sent by the doom of an earthly tribunal 
fo appear where the whole earth is judged, might he considered as beings 
trembling on the verge of eternity. The practice, however edifying, has 
been disflontJnued, in consequence of the incident we are about to detail. 

The clergyman, whose duty it was to officiate in the Tolbooth Church, 
had concluaed an affecting discourse, part of which was particularly 
directed to the unfortunate men, Wilson and Robertson, who were in the 
pew set apart for persons in their unhappy situation, each secured betwist 
two soldiers of the city guard. The clergyman had reminded them, that 
the next congregation they must join would be that of the just, or of the 
unjust: that tlie psalms tbey now heard must be exchanged, in the space 
of two brief days, for eternal halleli^ahs, or eternal lamentations; and 
that this fearful alternative must depend upon the state to which they 
might be alile to bring their minds before the moment of awful prepai'a- 
laon; that they should not despiur on account of the suddenness of the 
summons, but rather to feel this comfort in their misery, that, though all 
■who now lifted Uie voice, or bent the knee in conjunction with them, lay 
under the same senteace of certain death, ihey only had the advantage of 
knowing the precise moment at which it should be executed upon them. 
" Therefore," urged the good man, Iiia voice trembling with emotion, 
"redeem the time, my unhappy brethren, which is yet left; and remem- 
ber, that, with the grace of Him to whom space and time are but as 
nothing, salvation may yet bo assured, even in tiie pittance of delay whieh 
the laws of your country afford you." 

Eobertson was observed to weep at these words ; but Wilson seemed as 
one whose brain had not entirely received their meaning, or whose thoughts 
were deeply impressed with some different subject,^ an oxprest' 
natural to a person in his situation, that it excited neither suspici 
snrprise- 

The benediction was pronounced as usual, and the congregation was dis- 
missed, many lingering to indulge their curiosity with a more fixed look at 
the two criminals, who now, asweil as their guaids lose up as ifto depart 
when the crowd should permit them. A murmur of Lomp^sion was heard 
to pervade the spectators, the more genera! perhaps on account of the 
alleviating circumstances of the case ; wIilu all at once Wilson, who, as 
we have iJready noticed, was a very strong man seized two of the soldiers, 
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one with each hand, and calling at the same time to Ma companion, "Rrni, 
Geordie, run I" tJirew himself on a third, and fastened hia teeth on the col- 
lar of his coat. Eobertson stood for a second as if thunderatouck, and 
unable to avail himself of the opportunity of escape ; but the cry of " Run ! 
run I" being echoed from manv around, whose feelings surprised them into 
B very natural interest in his behalf, he shook off the gfasp of the remain- 
ing soldier, tirew himself over the pew, mixed with the dispersing congre- 
gation, none of whom felt inclined to stop a poor wretch .taking hia last 
chance for hia life, gained the door of lie church, and was lost to all 
pursuit. 

The generous intrepidity which Wilson had displayed on this oocaaioa 
augmented the feeling of compassion which attended his fate. The public, 
where their own prgudices are not oonoemed, are easily engaged on the 
aids of disinterestediieaa and hamanity, admired "WTilson's behaviour, and 
rejoiced in Robortaon'e eacape. This general feeling waa so great, that it 
excited a vague report that Wilson would be rescued at the place of execu- 
tion, either oy the mob or by aoioe of his old associates, or by some aeoond 
extraordinary and unexpected exertion of strength and courage on hia own 
part. The magistrates th^pht it tb'^ir duty to provide against the possi- 
bility of disturbance, Th^^^ered out, for protection of the eiecutton of 
the sentence, the greater part of their own Crtj Guard, under the command 
of Captain Porteous, a man whose n'ime became too memorable from the 
melancholy circumstances of the day, and subsequent events. It may be 
necessary to say a word about this person, and the corps which he com- 
manded. But the subject is of importance sufficient to deserve another 
chapter. 



Ctia^itn tliE -iEliuii- 



Captaiit John Portboits, a name memorable in the traditions of Edin- 
bfi^B^lfi'vfSiras'm'^e" records of oriminai jurisprudence, was the son of 
a citizen of Edinburgh, who endeavoured to breed him up to his own me- 
chanical trade of a tailor, " The youth, however, had a wild and irreclaim- 
able propenaity to dissipation, which finally sent him to serve in the corps 
long maintained in the service of the States of Holland, and called the 
Scotch Dutch. Here he learned military discipline; and, returning aftei^ 
wards, in the course of an idle and wandering life, to hia native city, his. 
sBcvicea were rec[uired by the magistrates of Edinburgh in the diaturbed 
year 1715, for diaoiplining their Oity Guard, in which he shortly afterwards 
received a captain's commission. It was only by hia military skill, and an 
alert and resolute character as an officer of poUee, that he merited this pro- 
motion, for he is a^d to have been a man ot profligate habits, an unnatural 
son, and a brutal husband. He was, however, useftil in his station, and his 
harsh and fierce habits rendered him formidable to rioters or disturbers of 
the public peace. 

The corps in which he held his command is, or perhaps we should rather 
say Koa, a body of about one hundred and twenty poldiers, divided into 
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chiefly veterans who enfisted in this oorps, liaving the lieiiefit of working 
at their trades when iiiej were off duly. These men had the charge of pre- 
serving publio order, repressing rioia and street robberies, acting, in ahorl:, 
as an armed police, and atteniKng on all public ocoaBions where confusion 
or popular disturhance might be expected.* Poor Ferguson, whose irregu- 
larities sometimes led him into unpleasant rencontres with these military 
conservators of publio order, awd who mentions tiiem so often that he may 
be termed their poet laureate, thus admonishes his readers, warned doubt 
less b J hia own experience : 



In fecti the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as we. have said, in general 
discharged yeterans, who had strength enough remainihg.for this fliunicipal 
duty, and being, moreover, for the greater part Highlanders, were neither 
by birth, education, or former habi^ t;;ained to endure with much patience 
the insults of the rabble, or the P^^^J^^^S pet^nce of truant schoolboys, 
and idle debauchees of all deaeripti«|pW""'jBBp tiieir occupation brought 
tiiein into contact. On the oontripi^ iheVtH^iB of the poor old fellows 
were soured by the indignities witK^hiCh the. mob distinguished them on 
many occasions, and frequently migjit have required the soothing strains of 
the poet we have just quoted — 



On all occasions when a holiday licensed some riot and irregularity, a 
skirmish with these veterans was a favourite recreation with the rabble of 
Edinburgh. These pages may perhaps see the light when many have in 
fresh recollBction such onsets as we allude to. But the venerable corps, 
with whom the contention was held, may now be considered as totally ex- 
tinct. Of kte the gradual diminution of these civic aoldiers, reminds one 
of the abatement of King Ijear'a hundred, knights. The edicts of each 
succeeding set of magistrates have, like those of Goneril and Eegan, 
diminished this venerafele baud with the similar quesiion, " What need we 
five-and-twenty ? — ten! — or five?" And it is now nearly come to, "What 
need one 1" &. spectre may indeed here and there still be seen, of an old 
grey-headed and grey-bearded Highlander, with war-worn features, but 
bent double by a.efi ; dressed in an old-fashioned cocked hat, bound with 
white tape instead of silver laoe; and in coat, wiustcoat, and breeches of a 
muddy-coloured red, bearing in his withered hand an ancient weapon, 
called a Lochaber-axe ; a long pole, namely, with an axe at the extremity, 
and a hook at the back of the hatchet.f Such a phantom of former days 
still creeps, I have been informed, round the statue of Charles the Second, 
in the Parliament Square, as if the image of a Stuart were the last refuge 
for any memorial of our ancient manners ; and one or two others ar^ sup- 

E)sed to glide around the door of the guard-house assigned to them in the 
uckenbooths, when their ancient refuge in the High ^^et was laid low.J 
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But the fate of manuBoripts tcqiieatJied to friBiidg and sxeeutors is so 
uncertain, that the narrative containing these frail mernoriais of the old 
Town-Guard of Edinburgh, who, with their grim and valiaat corporal, John 
Dhu, (the fieroeat-looking fellow I ever saw,) were, in my boyhood, the 
alternate terror and derision of the petulant brood of the High-achoo!, may, 
perhaps, onlv come to light when all memory of the institution has faded 
awaj, tuid then serve as an illaatration of Kay's oarioatures, who has pre- 
Borved the features of some of their heroes. In tie preceding generation, 
when there was a perpetual alarm for the plots and activity of the Jacobites, 
some pains were ta,ken by tlie magistrates of Edinburgh to keep this oovps, 
though composed always of such materials as we have noticed, in a, more 
effective state than waa afterwards judged necessary, when their most dan- 
gerouB service was to skirmish with lie rabble on the king's birth-day. 
They were, therefore, more the objects of hatred, and less mat of scorn, 
than they were afterwards accounted. 

To Captain John Porteous, the honour of his command and of his corps 
seems to have been a matter of high interest and importance. He was 
exceedingly incensed against Wjisoafljr the aflront which he construed him 
to have ^ut upon his soldie;jMi|^a«Soct he made for t^e liberation of his 
companion, and e:^^f s^d ^|Rlf most ardently on the subject. He was 
no less indignant at the rep^i^that there was an intention to rescue Wilson 
himself from tlie gallows, ail3'#tered many tlireafa and imprecations upon 
tilat subject, whicn were afterwards remembered to his disadvantage, la 
fact, if a good deal of determination and promptitude rendered Porteous, 
in one respect, fit ta command guards designed to suppress popular commo- 
tion, he seems^ on the other, to have been disqualifiea for a, charge so deli- 
cate, by a hot and sarly temper,' always too ready to come to blows and 
violence ; a character void of principle ; and a aisposition to regard the 
rabble, who seldom fuled to regale nim and his soldiers with some marks 
of their displeasure, as declared enemies, upon whom it was natural and 
justifiable that he should seek opportunities of vengeance. Being, however, 
the most active and trust-worthy among the captains of the City Guard, he 
was the person to whom the magistrates confided the command of the sol- 
diers appointed tc keep the peace at (he time of Wilson's execution. He 
was ordered to guard the gallows and scaffold, with about eighty men, all 
.the disposable force that could be spared for that duty. 

But tie magistrates took farther precautions, which affected Porteus's 

Siride ^rj deeply. They requested the assistance of part of a regular in- 
ftutry re^ment, not to attend upon the execution, but to remain drawn up 
on the pnncipal street of the city daring the time that it went forward, in 
order to intimidate the multitude, in case they should he disposed to be 
unruly, with a display of force which could not be resisted without despera- 
tion. It may sound ridiculous in our ears, considering the fallen state of 
this ancient civic corps, that its officer should have felt punctiliously jealous 
of its honour. Yet so it was. Captain Porteous resented, as an indignity, 
the introducing the Welsh Fusileers withinthe city, and drawing them up 
in the street wliere no drums but his own were allowed to be sounded, 
without the special command or permission of the mt^isttates. As he 
could not show his ill-humour (o his patrons the ma^strates, it increased 
his indignation and his desire to be revenged on the unfortunate criminal 
Wilson, and all who favoured him. These internal emotions of jealousy 
and rage wrought a change on the man's mien and bearing, visihlS to all 
who saw him on the fatal morning when Wilson was appointed to suffer. 
Porteous's ordinary appearance was rather fevoarable. He was about the 
middle size, stout, and well made, having a military air, and yet rather a 
gentie and mild countenance. His complexion was brown, his face some- 
what fretted with the sears of the smaD-pox, his eyes rather languid than 
keen or fipree. On the jireaent occasion, however it seemed to fliose who 
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saw him as if he were agitated by some eril demon. His atep was irregular, 
hia voice hollow and broken, his coantenatioe psle, his eyes etering and 
wild, his speech imperfect and confused, and his whole appearance so dis- 
ordered, that nianj remarked he seemed to he fey, a Scottish expreseion, 
meaning the state of those who are driven on to tiieir impending fate by 
tlie strong unpulse of some irresistible necessity. 

One part of his conduct was truly diabolical, if, indeed, it has not been 
exaggerated by the general prejudice entertained against his memory. 
"When Wilson, the unnappy criminal, was delivered to^him by the keeper 
of the prison, in order that he might be conducted to the place of esecution, 
Porteoua, not satisfied with the usual precautions to prevent escape, ordered 
him to be manacled. This might be justifiable from the character and 
bodily strength of the malefactor, as well as from the apprehensions so 
generally entertained of an eipect»d rescue. But the handcuffe which 
were produced being found too small for the wrists of a man so iMg-boned 
as Wilson, Porteous proceeded with his own hands, and by great exertion 
of strength, to force them till they clasped together, to the esquisite torture 
of the unhappy criminal. Wilson remonstrated against such baibarous 
uaage, declaring that the pain distracted ^Mkughts from the subjects of 
meditation proper to his unhappy conditio^^^ 

"It signifies little," replied Captain Porteous; " your pain will soon bo at 

" Your crueltv is great," answered the sufferer. " Ton know not how 
soon you yourself may have occasion to ask the mercy, which you are now 
refusing to a fellow-creature. May God forgive you I 

These words, long afterwards quoted and remembered, were all that 
passed between Porteous and his prisoner ; but as they took air, and became 
Known to the people, they greatly increased the popular compassion for 
Wilson, and excited a proportionate degree of indignation agiunst Porteous ; 
against whom, as strict, and even violent in the discharge of his unpopular 
office, the common people had some real, and many imaginary causes of 
ipJaint. 

IVhen the painful procession was completed, and Wilson, with the escort, 
nad arrived at the scaffold in the Grassmarket, there appeared no signs of 
that attempt to rescue him which had occasioned such precautions. The 
multittide, in general, looked on with deeper interest than at ordinary 
executions ; ana there might be seen, on the countenances of many, a stem 
and indignant expression, Uke that with which the ancient Cameronians 
might be supposed to witness the esecution of their brethren, who glorified 
the Covenant on the same occasion, and at the same spot. But there was 
no attempt at violence. Wilson himself seemed disposed to hasten over tlie 
space that divided time from eternity. The devotions proper and usijal on 
such occasions were no sooner finished than he submitted to his fate, and 
the sentence of the law was fulfilled. 

He had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be totally deprived of 
life, when at once, as if occasioned by some newly-received impulse, there 
arose a tumult among the multitude. Many stones were thrown at Porteous 
and his guards ; some mischief was done ; and the mob oondnued te press 
forward with whoops, shrieks, howls, and esolamatiOns. A young fellow, 
with a sailor's cap slouched over his face, sprung on the scaffold, and cut 
the rope by which the criminal was suspended. OUiers approached to carry 
off the body, eilker to secure for it a decent grave, or te try, perhaps, some 
means of resuscitation. Captain Porteous was wrought, by this appearance 
of insurrection against his authority, into a rage so headlong as made him 
fo^et, that, the sentence having been fully eseouted, it was hiS duty not to 
engage in hostilities with the misguided multitude, but to draw off his men 
as list as possible. He sprung from the scaffold, snatched a musket from 
one of his soldiers, commanded the party to give fire, and, as several cyo- 
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witiiGBBes concurred in swearing, set 

piece, and shooting a man dead on .__. .,. . 

command or followed his example ; six or eeven persons were slain, and a 

great many were hurt and wounded. 

After thia act of violence, the Captain proceeded to withdraw his men 
towards their guard-house in tlie High Street. The mob were not so much 
intimidated as incensed bj what had been done. Thej pursued the soldiers 
with exeerationB, ajMompanied bj volleys of atones. As thej pressed on 
them, the rearmost soldiera turned, and again fired with, atal aim and 
eiecufion. It is not accurately known whether Porteous commanded this 
second a^;t of yiolence ; but of'^oonrae the odium of the whole transactions 
of the fatal day attached to him, and to him alone. He arriyed at the 
guard-house, dismissed his soldiera, and went to make his report to the 
ma^stratea eonoeming the unfortunate events of the day. 

Apparently \>j this time Captain Porteons had begun to doubt the pro- 
priety of his own conduct, and the reception he met with ftom the mads- 
tratoa waa such as to make him still more anxious to gloss it over. He 
denied that he had given ordora to fire ; he denied he had fired with hia 
own hand ; he even producefepie fuaee which he carried as an officer for 
eiamination ; it was found sffll loaded. Of three cartridges which he was 
Been to put in his pouch that morning, two were etiU there ; a whiie_ hand- 
kerchief was thriist into the muzale of the piece, and returned unsoiled or 
blackened. To the defence founded on these circumstances it was answered, 
that Porteous had not used Ms own piece, bot had been seen to take one 
from a soldier. Among the many who had been killed and wounded by the 
unhappy Are, there were several of better rank ; for even the humanly of 
such soldiers as fired over the heads of the mere rabble around the scaffold, 
proved in some instances fatal to persons who were stationedin windo^, 
or observed the melancholy scene from a distance. The Toice of public 
indignation was loud and general ; and, ere men's tempera had time ifl cool, 
the trial of Captain Porteous took place before the High Court of Jusiioiary, 
After a long and patient hearing, the jury had tho difaoult duty of balancing 
the posiliye evidence of many persons, and those of respectability, who 
deposed positively to the prlsoner'a commanding his soldiers to fire, and 
himself firing hia piece, of which some swore tiiat tiiey saw the smoke 
and ftash, beheld a man drop at whom it was pointed, with the negative 
testimony of others, who, though well stationed lor seeing what had passed, 
neither heard Porteous give orders to fire, nor saw him fire himself; but, 
on the contrary, averred that the first shot was fired by a soldier who stood 
eioee by him. A great part of his defence was also founded on the turbu- 
lence of the mob, which witnesses, aocording to their feelings, their predi- 
lections, and their opportunitiea of observation lepreseated differently; 
some describing as a formidable riot, what others represented as a trifling 
disturbance, such as always used to take place on the hie occasions, when 
the executioner of the law, and the men commissioned to protect him in his 
task, were generally exposed to some indignities The verdict of the jurf 
suffioienily shows now the evidence pre{ onderat^d in their minds. It 
declared that John Porteous fired a gun among the people assembled at the 
execution; that he gave ordei's tohis wldiurs tufiie ly which manypersona 
were killed and wounded ; but, at the same time, that the prisoner and hia 
guard had been wounded and beaten, by stones thrown at them by the 
multitude. Upon this verdict, the Lords of Justiciary passed sentence of 
death againat Captain John Porteous, adjudging him, m the common form, 
to bo hanged on a gibbet at the common place of execution, on Wednesday, 
8th September, 1736, and all his moveable property to be forfeited fo the 
king's use, according to the Scottish law in oases of wilful murder. 
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On the daj when the unhappy PorteouB waa espeeted to suffer the aen- 
teoce of tJie law, the place of execution, extensiye as it is, was cromded 
almost to suffocation. There was not a window in all the lofty tenements 
around it, or in the steep and crooked street called the Bow, hy whioh the 
fetal procession was fx> aoscend from the High Street, that was not abso- 
lutely filled with spectators. The nnoommon height and antique appearance 
of th^e houses, some of which were formerly tne property of the Knights 
Templara, and the Knights of St. John, and still exhibit on their fronts and 
gables the iron cross of these orders, gave additional effect to a scene in 
ifaelf so striking. The area of the Grassmarket resembled a huge dark 
lake or sea of human heads, in the centre of which arose the fatal tree, tall, 
black, and ominous, from whioh dangled theideadly halter. Every object 
takes interest from its uses and associations, and the erect beam and empty 
noose, things so simple in themselves, became, on eueh an occasion, objects 
of tierror and of solemn interest, 

Amid ao nnmerouB an assembly there was scarcely a word spoken, save 
in whisperH. The thirst of vengeance was in some degree allayed by its 
supposed certainty; iuid even the populace, with deeper feeling than they 
are wont to entertain, suppressed all clamorous eaultaljon, and prepared to 
enjoy the scene of retaliation in triumph, silent and decent, though stern 
and relentless. It seemed as if the depm of their hatred to the unfortunate 
criminal scorned to display itself in any thing resembling the more nois^ 
current of their ordinary feelings. Had a stranger consinted only the evi- 
dence of his ears, he might have supposed that so vast a multitude were 
assembled for some purpose which aifected them with the deepest sorrow, 
and stilled those noises which, on all ordinary oocasions, arise from such a 
concourse ; but if he gaxed upon their faces, he would have been instantly 
undeceived. The compressed lip, the bent brow, the stem and flashing eye 
of almost every one on whom he looked, conveyed the expression of men 
come to glut their sight with triumphant revenge. It is probable that the 
appearance of the criminal might have somewhat changed the temper of 
the populaoa in his favour, and that they might in the moment of death 
have forgiven the man against whom their resentment had been so fiercely 
. heated. It had, however, been destined, that the mutability of their senti- 
ments was not to be exposed to this trial. 

The usual hour for producing the criminal had been past for many 
minutes, yet the spectator's olServed no symptom of his appearance. 
"Would they venture to defraud public justice?" was the question which 
men began ansiouslj to ask at each other. The first answer in every case 
was bold and positive, — " They dare not." But when the point was ferther 
canvassed, other opinions were entertained, and various causes of doubt 
were suggested. Porteous had been a favourite officer of tlie magistracy 
of the city, which, being a numerous and fluctuating body, requires for its 
support a degree of energy in its functionaries, whioh the individuals who 
compose it cannot at all tjmes aJike be supposed to possess in their own 
persons. It was remembered, that in the Information for Porteous, ^the 
pajwr, namely, in which his case was stated to the Judges of the orimittal 
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magista'ates chiefly relied ii 

was argued, too, that his conduct, on the unhappy oc - - 

cution, was capable of being attributed ta an imprudent esoess ot aeal in 
the exeoution of his duty, a motive for which those under whose authonty 
he acted might be aupposed to have great sympathy. And as these oonaide^ 
fttiona might move tlie magistrates to make a favourable representation ot 
P t 's case, there were not wanting others in the higher departments 
f B nment, which would mate such suggestions favourably hstened to. 
Ih mob of Edinburgh, when thoroughly excited, had been at all times 
n f fhe fiercest which could be found in Europe ; and of late years they 
had u repeatedly against the government, and sometimes not without 
t mp ary success. They were conscious, therefore, that they were no tor 
t with the rulers of the period, and that, if Captain Porteous s vio- 
1 n was not altogether regarded as good service, it might certainly ba 
th ght, that to visfi it with a capital punishment would render it both deli- 
at a d dangerous for future officers, m the same circumstances, to act with 
ff t a repressing tumults. There is also a natural feeling, on the part of 
all m mbers of government, for the general maintenance of authority ; and 
It seemed not unlikely, that what to the relatives of the sufferers appeared 
a wanton and unprovoked massacre, should be otherwise viewed "the 
cabinet of St. James's. It might be there supposed, that, upon the whole 
matter, Captain Porteous was in the esercise of a trust delegated to him by 
the lawful oivll authority; that he had been assaulted by the populace, and 
several of his men hurt ; and that, in finally repelling force by force, his 
oouduot oould be fairly imputed to no other motive than self-defence in the 
discharge of hie duty. „ , . , , i. 

These considerations, of themselves very powerful, induced the specta- 
tors to apprehend the possibility of a reprieve -, and to the various causes 
which might interest the rulers in his favour,' the lower part of the rabble 
added one which was peculiarly well adapted to their comprehension. It 
was averred, in order to increase the odium against Porteous, that while he 
repressed with the utmost severity the slighteafc excesses of the poor, he not 
only overlooked the licence of the young nobles and gentry, but was very 
willing to lend them the countenance of his official authority, in execution 
of such loose pranks as it was chiefly his duty to have restrained. This 
suspicion, which was perhaps much, exaggerated, made a deep impression 
on the minds of the populace ; and when several of the higher rank joined 
in a petition, recommending Porteous to the mercy of the crown, it was 
generally supposed he owed their favour not to any conviction of the hard- 
ship of his case, but to the fear of losing a convenient accomplice m their 
debaucheries. It is scarcely necessary to say how much this suspicion au^ 
mented the people's detwtation of this obnoxious criminal, as weU as their 
feai' of his escaping the sentence pronounced against him. 

While these arguments were stated and replied to, and canvassed and 
supported, the hitherto silent expectation of the people became changed into 
that deep.and i^tating murmur, which is sent forth by the ocean before 
the tempest begins to howl. The crowded populace, as if their motions had 
corresponded with the unsettled state of their minds, fluctuated to and fro 
without any visible cause of impulse, Hke the agitation of the waters, called 
by sailors the ground-swell. The. news, which the mapstrates had almost 
hesitated to communicate to them, were at length announced, and spread 
among the spectators with a rapidity like lightning. A repneve from the 
Secretary of State's office, under the hand of his Grace the Duke of New- 
castle, had arrived, Intimating the pleasure of Queen Carolme, (fegent ot 
the kingdom during the absence of George II. on the continent,) that tha 
eseoutlou of the sentence of death pronounced against John Porteous, lata 
Captain-Lieutenant of the City-Guard of Edinburgh, present prisoner m 
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the Tolbooth of that oitj, be respited for ais weeks fi-om the time appoiotoi 

The asBembled spectators of almost all degrees, whose minda had bean 
wound np to the pitoh that we have deaoribed, uttered a groan, or rather a. 
roar of indignation and disappointed revenge, similar to that of a tiger from 
whom his meal has been rent by his keeper when he was just about to 
devour it. This fierce esclamation seemed to forebode some immediate ex- 
plosion of popular resentment, and, in &ct s oh had been expected by the 
magistrateB, and the necessary measures 1 ai been tiken to repress t. But 
the shout was not repeated, nor did any sudden t n It ens e such as it 
appeared to announce. The populace seeme 1 to I b asl amc 1 f having 
expressed their disappointment in a vain linour an 1 the sounl hanged, 
not into the silence which had preceded the an val of these stunn ng news, 
but into stifled muttflrings, which each gr up ma nta el amo „ themselves, 
and which were blended into one deep val howse murnur h eh floated 
above the assembly. 

Yet still, though all expectation of the exec t on wi. over tho mob 
remained asHembled, stationary, as it were thro gh very re entment, 
gazing on the preparatiops for death, wh ch had now been mide n vain, 
and stimulating their feelings, by recalling the var ous cla ms whi h Wilson 
might have had on royal mercy, from the m staken n ot ves on which ha 
acted, &s well as from the generosity he had 1 spHyed towards h s accom- 
plice. "This man," they said, — "the brav the esolute the generous, 
was executed to death without mercy for stealing a purse of gold, which in 
some sense he might consider as a fair reprisal ; while the profligate satel- 
lite, who took advantage of a trifling tumult, inseparable from such occa- 
sions, to shed the blood of twenty of his fellow-eitizens, is deemed a fitting 
object for the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy. Is this to be 
borne? — would our fathers have borne it? Are not we, like them, Scots- 
men, and burghers of Edinburgh V 

The officers of justice began now to remoTe the scaffold, and other prepa- 
rations which had been made for the execution, in hopes, by doing so, to 
accelerate the dispersion of the multitude. The measure had the desired 
effect; for no sooner had the fiital tree been unfixed i5;om the large stone 
pedestal or socket in which it was secured, and sunk slowly down upon the 
warn intended to remove it to the place where it was usually deposited, than 
the populace, alter giving vent to their feelings in a second shout of r^a 
and mortification, began slowly to disperse to tiieir usual abodes and occu- 

Tho windows were in like manner gradually deserted, and groups of the 
more decent class of citizens formed themselTes, as if waiting to return 
homewards when the streets should be cleared of the rabble. Contrary to 
what is frequently the case, this description of persons agreed in general 
with tiie sentiments of tjieir inferiors, and considered the cause as common 
to all ranks. Indeed, as we have already noticed, it was^ by no means 
amongst the lowest class of the spectators, or those most likely to be en- 
gaged in the riot at Wilson's execution, that the fatal fire of Porteous's sol- 
diers had taken effect. Several persons were killed who were looking out 
at windows at the scene, who could not of course belong to the rioters, and 
were persons of decent rank and condition. The burghers, therefore, 
resenting the loss which had fallen on their own body, and proud and 
tenacious of their rights, as the citizens of Edinburgh have at all times 
been, were greatly exasperated at the unexpected respite of Captain Porteous. 

It was noticed at the time, and afterwards more particularly remembered, 
that, while the mob were in the act of dispersing, several individuals were 
seen busily passing from one place and one group of people to another, 
remaining long witii none, but whispering for a little time with those who 
appeared to be declaiming most violently against the conduct of government. 
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These activa agenta had the appearance of men from the country, and were 
generally gapnoBed to be old friends and confederatea of Wilson, whose 
minds were ofcourse highly excited against Poi-teoua. 

If, however, it was tie intention of these men to stir the multitude to 
any suddea act of mutiny, it seemed for the time to he fruitlees. The 
rabble, as well as the more decent part of the assembly, dispersed, and 
went home peaoeahly ; and it was only by observing the moody discontent 
on ihmt brows, or catching the tenor of the conversation they held with 
each other, tliat a stranger could estimate the state of theirminda. Wo 
will give the reader this advantage, by aasooiatiag ourselves with one of the 
numeroua groups who were painfully ascending the ateep declivity of the 
West Bow, to return to their dwellings in the Lawnmarket. 

" An unco thing this, Mrs.__Howden," said (Jd PetoPIiimdamas to his 
neighbour the ronping-wifiC or" saleswoman, iS"Ee offerSI her nis arm to 
ass^t her in the todsome ascent, " to see the grit folk at Lunnon set their 
face against law and gospel, and let loose sio a reprobate as Porteous upon 
a peaceable town 1" 

" And to think o' the weal? walk they hae glen us," answered Mrs. 
Ilowden with a groan ; " aad S!C a comfortable window ^ I had gotten, too, 
just within a penny-stane-cast of the scaffold — 1 eoald hae heard every 
word the minister said — and to pay twalpennies for my staad, and a' for 
naething I" 

*' I am judging," said Mr. Plumdamaa, " that this reprieve wadna stand 
gude in the auld Scots law, when the kingdom was a kingdom." 

■' I dinna ken muckle aboat the law," answered Mrs. Howden ; " bat I 
ken, when we had a ting, and a chancellor, and parliament-men o' our ain, 
we could aye peeble them wi' atanes when they werena gude bairns — ^But 
naebody's nails can reach the length o' Lunnon." 

"Weary on Lunnon, and a' tlwrt e'er oame out o'tl" said Misa Grizel 
Damahoy, an ancient seamatoess ; " they hae taen away our parliament and 
thej hae oppressed our trade. Our gentles will hardly allow that a Soots 
needle can sew ruffles on a aart, or laoe on an owerlay." 

" Ye may say that. Miss DnmiLhay, and I ken o' them that hae gotten 
raisins frae Lunnon by JSrpiis'at ance," responded Plumdamas ; " and then 
aic an host of idle English gangers and esciaemen as hae come dovm to ves 
and torment as, that an honeat man oanna fetch sae muckle as a bit anker 
o' brandy frae Leith to tho Lawnmarket, but he's like to be rubbit o' the 
very 'gudea he's bought. and paid for. — Weel, I winna jnatify Andrew 
Wilaon for pitting hands on what wasna his ; but if he took nae mair than ^ 
his iun, there's an awfu' difference between that and tiie fact this man 
stands for." 

" If ye apeak about the law," said Mrs. Howden, " here comes Mr. Saddle- 
tree, that can settle it as weel as ony on the bench." 

- The party she mentioned, a grave elderly person with a auperb periwig, 
dressed in a decent suit of sad-coloured clo&es, came up as ahe apo^e, and 
courteously gave hia arm to Miss Grizel Damahoy. 

It may be necessary .to mention, that Mc„.B,wtoline SaAd\^ce§ kept an 
excellent and highly-esteemed shop for harness, saddles, &c. &. at the sign 
of the Golden Nag, at the head of Bess Wynd. His genius, however, (as he 
himself and most of his neighbours conceived,) lay towards the weightier 
matters of the law, and he feOed not to give fi^C[uent attendance npon the 
pleadings and arguments of the lawyers and judges in the neighbouring 
square, where, to say the truth, he was oftener to be found than would have 
consisted with his own emolument ; but that his wife, an active pains-taking 
person, could, in his absence, make an admirable shift to please the cus- 
tomers and scold tho journeymen. This good lady was in the habit of 
letting her husband take his way, and go on improving his stock of legal 
kaowlodge without interruption ; but, as if in requital, she insisted upon 
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having her own will in the domestic and commercial depattmenta which lie 
abandonad to her. Now, as Bartoline Saddletree had a oonsiderahle gift 
of words, wWciL he mifitook for eloquence, and conferred more liberally upon 
the society in which he lived than was at all times gracious and acceptable, 
there went forth a saying, with, which wags used sometimes to interrupt his 
rhetorio, that, as ho had a golden nag at his door, so he had a grey mare in 
his shop. This reproach induced Mr. Saddletree, on all occasions, to asBume 
rather a haughty and stately tone towards his good woman, a circumstance 
by which she seemed very little affected unless, he attempted to exercise 
any real authority, when she never failed to fly into open rebellion. But 
such extremes Bartolins seldom provoked ; for, like the gentle King Jamie, 
he was fonder of talking of authority than really exercising it. This 
turn of mind was, on fJie whole, lucky for him ; since his substance was 
increased without any trouble on Ms part, or any interruption of his fa- 
vourite studies. 

This word in explanation has been thrown in to the reader, while Saddle- 
tree was laying down, with great precision, the law upon Porteous's case, 
by which he arrived at this conclusion, that, if Porteous had fired five min- 
utfls sooner, before Wilson was cut down, he would have been versans in 
licHo; engaged, that is, in a lawful act, and only liable to be punished 
propter excessum, or for lack of discretion, which might hare mitigated the 
punishment to pisna oi'dina/ria. 

" Discretion 1 " echoed Mrs. Howden, on whom, it may well be supposed, 
the fineness of this distinction was entirely thrown away, — " whan had 
JockPorteous either grace, discretion, or gude manners? — I mind when his 

"But, Mrs. Howden," said Saddletree 

"And I," said Miss Damahoy, "mind when his mother " 

"Miss Damahoy," entreated the interrupted orator— — 

"And I," said Plumdamas, "mind when his wife " 

" Mr. Piumdamas — Mrs. Howden — Miss Damahoy," again implored the 
orator, — "mind the distinction, as Counsellor Crossmp'Ioof says — 'I,' says 
he, ' take a distinction.' Now, the body of the criminal being cut down, 
and the execution ended, Porteous was no longer official ; the act which he 
came io protect and guard, being done and ended, he was no better than. 
caiina expvpulo." 

" QaiMS — quiiiis, Mr. Saddletree, craving your pardon," said (with a. 
prolonged emphasis on the first syllable) Mr. Butler, the deputy schoolmaster 
of a parish near Edinburgh, who at that moment came up behind them as 
the fitlse Latin was uttered. 

" What signifies interrupting me, Mr. Butler? — but I am glad to see ye 
notwitliBtanifing — I speak after Counsellor Crossmyloof, and he said miivis." 
"If Connselfor Crossmyloof used the dative for the nominative, I would 
have crossed ftw loof with, a tight leathern strap, Mr. Saddletree ; there is 
not a boy on the booby form but should have been scourged for such a 
solecism in grammar" 

" I speak Latin like a lawyer, Mr. Butler, and not like a schoolmaster," 
retorted Saddletree. ' '' ' ""' 

" Scarce like a schoolboy, I think," rq'oined Bntler. 

" It matters little," said Bartoline ; " all I mean io say is, that Porteous 
has become liable to the pc&na extra ordinsm, or capital punishment — which 
is to say, in plain Scotch, the gallows — simply because he did not fire when 
he was in office, biit w^ted till the body was cut down, the eseeution whilk 
he had in charge to guard implemented, and he himself esonered of the 
public trust imposed on him." 

" But^ Mr. Saddletree," said Plumdamas, " do yon reaUy tiiink John Por- 
teons's case wad hae been better if he had begun firing before ony stanes 
were flung at a' ?" 
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" Indeed do I, nelglibour Plumdamas," replied Bartoline, confidently, 
"he being then in point of trust and in poiat of power, the esecution being 
but inchoat, or, at least, not im pie men ted, or finallj ended ; but after Wilson 
was out down, it was a' ower — be was clean esauctorate, and had nae mair 
ado but to get awa wi' his guard up this West Bow as fast aa if there had 
been a caption after him — And this is law, for I heard it laid down by Lord 
, Vineovinoentem." 

" VinooTinoenfcem ? — Is he a lord of abate, or a lord of seat?" inquired 
Mrs. Howden.* 

" A lord of seat— a lord of eeasion. — I faah mysell little wi' lords o' state ; 

y Tex me wi' a wheen idle questions aboiit their saddles, and curpels, 

i holsters, and horse-furniture, and what tliey'll coat, and wlian they'll 
D8 ready — a wheen galloping geese— mj wife may serve the like o' them," 

" And so might she, in her day, hae served the best lord in the land, for 
aa little as je think o' her, Mr. Saddletree," said Mrs. Howden, somewhat 
indignant at the oontemptuons way in which her goaaip was mentioned; 
" when she and I were twaeilpies, we little thought to fiae sltten doun wi' 
the lite o' my auld Dayie Howden, or you either, Mr. Saddletree." 

While Saddletree, who was not bright at a reply, was cudgelUng his 
brains for an answer to this home-thrust, Miss Damahoy broke in on hun. 

" And aa for the lords of state," said Miss Damahoy, " ye snld mind the 
riding o' the parliament, Mr. Saddletree, in the gnde aula time be^re the 
Union, — a year's wnt o' mony a gude estate gaed for horse-graith and hai^ 
nessing, forby broidered robes and foot-mantles, that wad hae stude by their 
lane wi' gold brocade, and that wore muefele in my ain line." 

" Ay, and then the lus^ banqueting, with sweetmeats and comfits wet 
and dry, and dried fruits of divers sorts," said Plumdamaa, " But Scotland 
was Scotland in these days." 

"I'll tell ye what it is, neighbours," said Mrs. Howden, "I'll ne'er be- 
lieve Scotland is Scotland ony mair, if our kindly Scots sit doun wi' tho 
affront they hae gien us this day. It's not only the blude that is shed, but 
the blnde that might hae been shed, that's required at our hands ; there 
was my daughter's wean, little Eppia Baidle— m^ oe, ye ken. Miss Griael — 
had played the truant frae the school, as bairns will do, ye ken, Mr. 
Butler " 

" And for which," interjected Mr. Butler, "they should be soundly scourged 
by their well-wishers." 

" And had just cruppen to the gallows-foot to see the han^g, as was 
natural for a wean ; antt what for mightna she hae been shot as weel as the 
rest o' them, and where wad we a' hae been then ? I wonder how Queea 
Carllne (if her name be Carline) wad hae liked to hae had ane o' her ain 
biurns in sic a venture ?" 

" Report says," answered Butler, " that such a oircumafcance would not 
have distressed her majesty beyond endurance." 

" Aweel," said Mrs. Howden, " the sum o' the matter is, that, were I a 
man, I wad hae amends o' Jock Porteous, be the upshot what like o't, if a' 
the carles and earlines in Biigland had sworn to the nay-say." 

" I would claw down the Tolbooth door wi' my nails," said Miss Grizel, 
"but I wad be at him." 

" Ye may be rerj right, ladies," said Butler, "but I would not advise you 
to speak so loud." 

"Speak I" esolaimed both the ladies together, "there will be nathing else 
spoken about frae the Weigh-house to the Water-gate, till this is either 
ended or meniied." 

The females now departed to their respective places of abode, . Plumda- 
mas joined the other two gentlemen in drinking their meridian, (a bumper- 
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d«un of brandy,) as they passed the well-known low-browed shop in the 
Lawnmarket, where they were wont to tate that refreahment. Mr. Plura- 
damaa then departed towards his shop, and Mr, Butler, who happened to 
have Borne particular occasion for the rein of an old bridle, (the troanfce of 
that busy day eould have anticipated ite application,) walked down the 
Lawamarket with Mr. Saddletree, each talking as he could get a word thrust 
in, the one oa th.o laws of Scotland, iJie other on those of syntax, and neiiier 
g to a word whioh hia companion uttered. 



ClUftit till /iftli. 



" There has been Jock Driver the carrier here, spearing; about his new 
graith," said Mrs. Saddletree to her huaband, as he crossed his threshold, 
uot with the JJurpoaeiTJy'ttWy means, of consulting him upon his own affairs, 
but merely to inumate, by a gentle recapitulation, how much duty she had 
gone through in his absence. 

" Weel," -replied Bartoline, and deigned not a word more. 

" And liie Laird of Girdingburat baa had his running footman hero, and 
ca'd himaell, (he's a oivil pleasant young gentleman,) to see when the 
bcoidered saddle-cloth for his sorrel horse w:ll be ready, for he wants it 
agane the Kelso races." 

"Weel, aweel," replied Baitoline, as laconically as before. 

" And hia lordship, the Earl of Blazonburj, Lord Flash and FJame, ia 
like to be clean daft, that the harness for the six ITlandera meara, wi' the 
crests, ooroneta, housings, and mountings conform, are no sent hame aocord- 
ing to promise gien." 

" Weel, Tveel, weel — weel, woel, eudewife," said Saddletree, " if he gangs 
daft, we'll hae him cognosced — it's a' very weel." 

"It's weel that ye think sae, Mr. Saddletree," answered hia helpmate, 
rather nettled at the indifference with which her report was received ; 
" there's mony nne wad hae thought themselves affronted, if sae mony cus- 
tomers had ca'd and naebody to answer them but women-folk | for a' the 
lads were aff, aa Boon ae your back was turned, to see Porteous hanged, 
that might be counted upon; and sae, you no being at hame " 

"Houbs, Mrs, Saddletree," said Bartoline, with an air of conaequenoe, 
" dinna deave me wi' yo^ nonsense ; I was under the necessity of being 
elsewhere — won omnia — as Mr, Crossmyloof said, when he was called by 
two macers at once, non onmia poasumus — pesUmue — possimis — I ken 
our law-latin ofiende Mr. Butler's ears, but it means, Naebody, an it were 
the Lord President himaell, can do twa turns at ance," 

" Very right, Mr. Saddletree," anawered hia careful helpmate, with a sar- 
castjo smile ; " and nae doubt it'a a decent thing to leave your wife to look 
after young gentlemen's saddles and bridles, when ye gang to see a man, 
that never did ye nae ill, rasing a halter," ' 

"Woman," said Saddletree, assuming an elevated tone, to whioh tlie 
meridian had somewhat contributed, " desist, — I say forbear, from intro- 
mitting with affaira thou canst not understand. D'ye think I was bom to 
sit here brogging an elahin through bend-leather, when sic men as Danoan 
Forbes, and that other Amiston ohield there, without muckle greater parts, 
if the close-head speak true, than mysoll, maun bo presidents and king's 
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.0 doubt, and wha but iheyt Whereaa, were favour equally 
disti'ibute, as in, the days of the wight Wallace " 

"I ken naething je wad has gotton by the wight Wallace," said Mrs. 
Saddletree, "unless, as I hae heard the auld folk tell, they fought in thaa 
days wi' bend-leatlier guns, aad then it's a chanee but what, if he had 
bought them, he might nave forgot to pay for them. And as for tbe great- 
ness of your parts, Bartley, the folk in the close-head maun ken mair about 
tJiem than I do, if they make eio a report of them." ^ 

"I tell thee, woman," said Saddletree in high dudgeon,*' that ye kon 
naething about these matters. In Sir William Wallace's days, there was 
nae man pinned down to eie a slavish wark as a saddler's, for they got ony 
leather graith that they had use for ready-made out of Holland." 

"Weil," said Butler, who was, like many of his profession, HOmefhing of 
a humourist and dry joker, "if that be the ease, Mr. Saddletree, I think we 
have changed for the better; since we make our own harness, and only 
import our lawyers from Holland." 

" It's ower true, Mr. Butler," answered Bartoline, with a sigh ; " if I had 
had the luck — or rather if my father had had the sense to send me to Ley- 
den and Dtrecht to learn the Substitutes and Pandes " 

" You mean the Institutes — Justinian's Institutes, Mr. Saddletree V said 
Butler. 

" Institutes and substitutes are synonymous words, Mr. Butler, and need 
indifferently as such in deeds of tailzie, as you may see in Balfour's Prnc- 
tiques, or Dallas of St. Martin's Styles. I understand these things pretty 
weel, I thank God;-bat I own I should have studied in Holland." 

" To comfort you, you might not have been farther forward than you are 
now, Mr. Saddletree," replied Mr. Butler ; " for our Scottish advocates are 
an aristecratio race. Their brass is of the right Corinthian quality, and 
Nim euivis eontigit adire Gorijdkum — Aha, Mr, Saddletree V 

" And aha, Mr. Butler," rejoined Bartoliue, upon whom, aa may be well 
supposed, the jest was lost, and all but the sound of the words, " ye said a 
glin syne it was guims, and now I heard you say ouiirfe -ftith my ain ears, 
as plain as ever I heard a word at the fore-bar." 

■ " Give me your patience, Mr. Saddletree, and I'll e:iplain the discrepancy 
in three words," said Butler, as pedantic in his own department, though 
with infinitely more judgment and learning, as Bartoline was in bis self 
aesumod profession of the law — " Give me your patience foramoment — 
You'll grant that the nominative ease is that by which a person or thing is 
nominated or designed, and which may be oallea the primary case, all others 
being formed from it by alterations of the termination in the learned lan- 
guages, and by prepositions in our modern Babylonian jargona—^ You'll 
grant me that, I suppose, Mr. Saddletree?" 

"I dinna ken whether I will or no — ad avisaahdum, ye ken — naebody 
should be in a hurry to make admissions, either in point of law, or in point 
of feet," said Saddletree, looking, or endeavouring to look, as if he under- 
stood what was scud. 

" And the dative case," continued Butler 

" I ken what a tutor daiive is," said Saddletree, " readily enough." 

" The dative case," resumed the grammarian, " is that in which any thing 
is ^ven or assigned as properly belonging to a person, or thing — You can- 
not deny that, I am sure." 

" I am sure I'll no grant it though," said Saddletree. 

" Then what the deevil d'ye take the nominative and the dadve cases' to 
be !" said Butler, hastily, and surprised at once out of his decency of 
expression and accuracy of pronunciation. 

" I'll tell you that at leisure, Mr. Butler," swd Saddletree, with a very 
knowing look; "I'D take a day to see and answer every article of your 
condesoendence, and then I'll hold you to confess or deny, as accords." 
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"Como, come, Mr. Saddletree," said his wife, "we'll hao nao oocfessiona 
and coadescendeiices here ; let Uiem deal in thae soirt o' wares that aie paid 
for them — the; suit the lilce o' ua as ill as a demipiqae saddle would suit 

" Ahal" said Mr. Butler, "OpiaC ephipyia bos piger, nothing new undar 
the sun — But it was a fair hit of Mrs. Saddletree, however." 

" And it wad far better become je, Mr. Saddletree," ooctjnued his help- 
mate, "since je say ye hae skeel o' the law, to try if ye can do ony thing 
for EffieJ^iaps, puii thing, that's lying up in the Tolbooth yonder, oauld, 
and'Bun^^ and comforOoaa — A servant laaa of onra, Mr. Butier, and aa 
innocent a laas, to my thinking, and as usefii' in the chop- — When Mr. Sad- 
dletree gangs out, — and je're aware he's seldom at hame when there's ony 
o' the plea-houaes open, — poor Effie uaed to help mo to tumble the bundles 
o' barkened leather up and down, and range out the gudes, and suit a' 
body's humours — And troth she could aye please ihe customers wi' her 
answers, for she was aye civil, and a bonnier laas wasna in Autd Eeekie. 
And when folk were hasty and unreasonable, she oould serve them bett«r 
than me, that am no sae young aa I hae been, Mr. Butler, and a wee bit 
short in the temper into the bargain. For when there's ower mony folks 
crying on me at anes, and nane but' ae tongue to answer them, folk maun 
speak hastily, or they'll ne'er get through their wark — Sae I mias Effie 

" De die m dkra.," added Saddletree, 

" I tbink," said Butler, after a good deal of hesitation, " I have seen the 
girl in the shop — a modest^looking, fair-haired girl?" 

" Aj, ay, that's just puir Ef&e," said her mistress. " How ahe waa aban- 
doned to hersell, or whether ahe was saokless o' the sinful deed, God in 
Heaven knows; but if she's been guilty, she's been sair tempted, and I 
wad amaist take mf Bible-aith she hasna been hei'Seli at the time." 

Butler had by this time become much agitated; he fidgeted up and down 
the shop, and showed the greatest agitation that a person of such strict 
decorum could be supposed to give way to. "Was not this girl," he said, 
" the daughter of David Deans, that had the parks at St. Leonards taken ? 
and has she not a sister ?" 

" In troth has she — puir JgMkg^^s, ten years auider than hersell ; 
she was here greeting a woo wmle^peabont her tittJe. And what oould I 
say to her, but that she behoved to come and speak to Mr. Saddletree when 
he was at hame? It wasna that I thought Mr. Saddletree could do her 
or ony ither body mnckle gude or ill, gut it wad aye serve to keep the 
puir thing's heart up for a wee while ; ftnd.4et sorrow come when sorrow 

"Ye're miataen though, gudewife," eaid Saddletree scornfully, "for I 
oould hae gien her great satisfaction ; I could hae proved to her that her 
sister was indicted upon the statute sasieen hundred and ninety, chapter 
one — For the mair ready prevention of child-murder — for concealing her 
premanoy, and giving no account of the ohild which she had borne." 

"I hope," said Butler, — "I trust in a gracious God that she con clear 
herself" 

"And sae do I, Mr. Butler," replied Mrs. Saddletree. "I am sure I wad 
b&e answered for her as my ain daughter ; but, waa's my heart, I had been 
tender a' the simmer, and scarce ower the door o' my room for twal weeks. 
And aa for Mr. Saddletree, be might be in a lying-in-hospital, and ne'er 
find out what the women cam there for. Sa« I oould aee little or naething o' 
her, or I wad hae had the truth o' her situation out o' her, I'se warrant ye 
— But we a' think her sister mann be able to speak something to clear her." 

" The haill Parliament House," said Saddletree, " was speaking o' nae- 
thing elae, till thia job o' Porteoua'a put it out o' head — It's a beautiful 
point of presumptive murder, and there's been nane like it iii the Justiciar 
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Court since tte esBe of Luokie Smith the howdie, that Bnffered in the year 
easteen hundred and seven ty-n in e." 

"But what's the matter wi' you, Mr. Butler?" aaid the good woman; 
" ye are looking as white as a sheet ; will je tak a dram t" 

" By no means," said Butler, compelling himself to speak. " I walked 
in from Dumfries yesterday, and this is a warm day." 

"Sit down," said Mrs. Saddletree, laying hands on him kindly, "and 
rest ye—ye'Il kill youraell, man, at that rate.— And are we to wish you joy 
o' getting the scale, Mr. Butler ?" 

"Yes — no — I do not know," answered the young man vaguely. But 
Mrs. Saddletree kept him to the point, partly out of real interest, partly 
from ouriosity. 

" Ye dinna kon whether ye are to get the free soule o' Dumfries or no, 
after hinging on and teaching it a' the simmer?" 

" No, Mrs. Saddletree — I am not to have it," replied Butler, more collect 
ediy. " The Ldrd of Bla«k-at-the-hane had a natural son hred to the kirk, 
thM the presbytery could not he previuled upon to license ; and so—" ■ 

" Ay, ye need say nae mair about it ; if there was a laird that had a puir 
kinsman, or a bastard that it wad suit, there's enough said. — And ye're e'en 
come haok to Libberton to wait for dead men's shoon ?— and, for as frail as 
Mr. Whaekbaim is, he may live as lang as you, that are his assistant and 



" Very like," replied Butler with a sigh ; " I do not know if I should wish 
it otherwise." 

"Nae douht it's averyvesing thing," continued the good lady, "to be 
in ihat dependent station ; and yon that hae right and title to sae muckle 
better, I wonder how ye bear tiiese croasea." 

"Quos diligit easHgat," answered Butler; "even the Pagan Seneca could 
Bee an advantage in affliction. The Heathens had their philosophy, an^ 
the Jews their revelation, Mrs. Saddletree, and they endured their distreaasa 
in their day. Christians have a better dispensation than either— but doubt- 
less " 

He stopped and sighed. 

" I ken what ye mean," said Mrs. Saddletree, looking toward her hus- 
band ; " there's whiles we lose patience in spite of baith book and Bible^ 
But je are no gaun awa, and looking sae poorly — ye'll stay and tak some 

Mr. Saddletree laid aside Balfour's Praotiques, (his favourite study, and 
much good.may it do him,) to join in hie wife's hospitable importunity. 
But the teacher deeUned all entreaty, and took his leave upon the spotv 

. " There's something in a' this," said Mrs. Saddletree, looking after him 
as he walked up the street; "I wonder what makes Mr. Butler sae dis- 
tressed about Effie's misfortune — there was na« acquaintance atween fJiem 
that ever I saw or heard of; but they were neighbours when David Deana 
was on the Laird o' Dumbiedikes' land. Mr. Butier wad ken her father or 
some o' her folk. — Gtet up, Mr. Saddletree — ye have set youraell down on 
the very brecham that wants stitching— and here's litfle Wiilie, the pren- 
tice. — Ye little rin-there-out deit that je are, what takes ^ou raking through 
the gutters to see folk han^t? — how wad ye like when it comes to be your 
ain chance, aa I winna ensure ye, if ye dinna mend your manners? — And 
what are ye maundering and greeting for, aa if a word were breaking your 
banes ?— Gang in by, and be a better bairn another time, and tell Peggy to 
gie ye a bicker o' broth, for ye'll be aa gleg as a gled, I'se warrant ye. — It's a 
fatherleaa bairn, Mr. Saddletree, and motherless, wlulk in some cases may be 
waur, and ane would take care o' him if tiiey could — it's a Christian duty." 

" Very true, gudewife," said Saddletree, in reply, "we are in loco varenHs 
to him during Jiis years of pupilarity, and I hae had thought of applying t« 
the Court for a commission as factor loco Ivtoris, seeing there is nae tutor 
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, md the tutor-at-law deolinea to act ; but only I fear the espenso 
of the procedure wad not be in rem versam, for I am not aware if Willie has 
ony effects whereof to assume the adminiBtration." 

He concluded this sentence with a self-important aoiigh, as one who has 
laid down the law in an indisputable manner. 

"Effeotal" said Mrs. Saddletree, "what effects has the puir wean? — he 
was in rags when his mother died ; and the blue polonie that Effie made for 
him out of an auld mantle of my ain, was the first decent dress the haim 
ever had on. Poor Ef&el can je tell me now really, wi' a' jonr law, will 
her life be in danger, Mr. Saddletree, when they arena able to prove that 
ever there was a baim ava 1" 

"Whoy," said Mr. Saddletree, delighted at having for once in his life 
seen his wife's attention arrested by a topic of legal discussion — " Whoy, 
there are two sorts of Jawdrma or w,urdragiwn, or what jou popidariier el 
mlgariter caU murther. I mean there are many aorta; for there's your 
mia-lkrma per vigiliae et inaidias, and your Taurthram under trust." 

" I am sure," replied his moiety, " Uiat murther by trust is the way that 
the gentry murther us merchants, and whiles make us shut the booth up — 
Dut tliat has naetiing to do wi' Effie's misfortune." 

" The case of Effle (or Euphemia) Deans," resumed Saddletree, " is one 
of those oases of murder presumptive, that is, a murder of the law's infer- 
ring or oonstruotion^ being derived from certain indida, or grounds of 



, s^d the Rood woman, "unless poor EfEe has communicated 
her situation, she'll he najiged by the nect, if the bairn was stiE-born, or 
if it be alive at this moment?" 

" Assuredly," said Saddletree, " it being a statute made by our sovereign 
Ijord and Lady, to prevent the horrid deliot of bringing forth cbildreu in 
secret — The crime is rather a fiivourite of tie law, this species of murther 
being one of its ain creation." 

" Then, if the law makes murders," said Mrs. Saddletree, "the law should 
be hanged for them ; or if they wad hang a lawyer instead, the country 
wad find nae faut." 

A summons to their frugal dinner interrupted the Ikrther progress of the 
conversation, which was otherwise like to tate a turn much loss favourable 
to the science of jurisprudence and its professors, than Mr, Bartolino Sad- 
dletree, the fond admirer of both, had at its opening aniaoipated. 
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Butler, on his departure from the sign of the Golden Nag, went in quest 
of a friend of his connected with the law, of whom he wished to make par- 
ticular inquiries concerning the ciroumstances in which the nnfortunate 
young woman mentioned in the last chapter was placed, having, as the 
reader has probably already conjectured, reasons much deeper than those 
dictated by mere humanity, for interesting himself in her fate. He found 
the person he sought absent from home, and was equally unfortunate in one 
or two other calls which he made upon acquaintances whom he hoped to, 
interest in her story. But every body was, for the moment, stark-mad on 
the subject of Portcous, and engELged busily in attacking or defending the 
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f government in reprieving him ; and the ardour of dispute liad 
BiviutiiA Duuli universal tliirst, tiia-t iialf tlie young lawyers and writers, to- 
gether with their very clerks, the class whom BulJer was looking after, had 
ai^ourned the debate to some favourite tayacn. It was computed by an 
esperienced arithmelioiau, that there was as much twopenny ale oonsttmed 
on the discussion as would have floated a flrat-rate man-of-war, 

Butler wandered about until it was dusk, resolving to take that opportu- 
nity of visildng the unfortunate young woman, when his doing so miAt he 
least observed ; for he had his owa reasons for avoiding the remarks of Mrs. 
Saddletree, whose shop-door opened at no great distonce from that of the 
jail, though on the opposite or south side of the street, and a little higher 
up. He passed, therefore, through tbe narrow and partly-covered passage 
leading from the north-west end of the Parliament S4uare. 

He stood now before the Gothic entrance of the ancient prison, which, as 
is weU-known to ail men, rears its ancient front in the very middle of the 
High Street, forming, as it were, the termination, to a huge pile of build- 
ings called the Luckenbooths, which, for aome inconceivable reason, our 
ancestors had jammed into the midst of the principal streets of tJie town, 
leaving for passage & narrow street on the north, and on the south, into 
which the prison opens, a narrow crooked lane, winding betwixt the high 
and sombre walla of the TolbwUi and the adjacent houses on the one side, 
and the buttresses and projections of the old Cathedral upon the other. To 

f've some gaiety to this sombre passage, (well known by tho name of the 
rames,) a number of little bootls, or shops, after the fashion of cobbler's 
stalls, are plastered, as it were, against the Gothic projections and abut- 
ments, 80 that it seemed as if the traders had occupied with nests, bearing 
the same proportion to tie building, every buttress and coign of vantage, 
as the martlett did in Maobeth's Castle. Of later years these booths have 
degenerated int* mere toj-ahops, where the little loiterers chiefly interested 
in such wares are tempted to linger, enchanted by the rich display of hob- 
by-horses, babies, and Dutch toys, arranged in artful and gay confusion ; 
yet half-scared by the cross looks of the withered pantaloon, or spectacled 
old lady, by whom these tempting stores are watched and superintended. 
But in the times we write of, Mie hosiers, the glovera, the hatters, the mer- 
cers, the milliners, and all who dealt in the miscellaneous wares now termed 
haberdasher's goods, were to be found in this narrow alley. 

To return from our digression. Butler found the outer turnkey, a tall 
thin old man, with long silver hair, in the aot of looking the outward door 
of the jail. He addressed himself to this person, and asked admittance to 
Jjffie Deans, confined upon accusation of chOd-murder. The turnkey looked 
at him earnestly, and, oivilly touching his hat out of respect to Butler's 
black coat and clerical appearance, replied, "It was impossible any one 
could be admitted at present." 

" You shut up earlier than usual, probably on account of Captain Por- 
teous's affair ?" said Butler. 

The turnkey, with the true mystery of a person in office, gave two grave 
nods, and withdrawing from the wards a ponderous key of about two feet 
in length, he proceeded to shut a strong plate of steel, which folded down 
above the keyhole, and was secured by a steel spring and catch. Butler 
stood still instiaotively while the door was made fast, and then looting at 
his watch, walked briskly up the street, muttering to himself almost uncon- 
sciously — 
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Having wasted half an hour more in a second fruitless attempt to find his 
legal friend and adviser, he thought it time t« leave the oitry and return to 
his place of residence, in. a small village about two miles and a half to the 
Boutiiward of Edinburgh. The metropolis was at this time surrounded by 
a high wall, with. battTements and fi^iking projections at some intervals, 
and the access was through gates, called in the Scottish langiiage porta, 
■which were regularly shut at night. A small fee to the keepers, would 
indoed procure egress and ingress at any time, through a -wioket left for 
that purpose in the large gate, but it was of some importance, to a man so 

foor as Butler, to avoid even this alight peouniary mulct ; and fearing the 
our of shutting the gates might be near, he made for that to which he 
found himself nearest, although, by doing so, he somewhat lengthened his 
walk homewards. Bristo Port was that by which his direct road lay, but 
the West Port, which leads out of the Grassmarket, was the nearest of the 
city gates to the place where he found himself, and to that, therefore, he, 
directed his course. He reached the port in ample time to pass the circuit 
of the walls, and enter a suburb called Portsburgh, chiefly inhabited b^ the 
lower order of citiiens and mechanics. Here he was unexpectedly inter- 
rupted. 

He had not gone far from the gate before he heard the sound of a drum, 
and to his great surprise, met a number of persons, sufBcient to occupy the 
whole front of the street, and form a considerable mass behind, moving with 
great speed towards the gate he had just come from, and having in front 
of them a drum bealine to arms. While he considered how he should 
escape a party, asaemblea, as it might be presumed, for no lawful purpose, 
they came fuH on him and stopped nim. 

" Are you a clergyman ?" one questioned him. 

Butler replied that " he was in orders, but was not a placed minister." 

" It's Mr. Butier from Libberton," said a voice from behind ; " he'll dis- 
charge the duty as weel as ony man." 

" You must turn back with us, sir," said the first speaker, in a tone civil 
but peremptory. 

"Tor what purpose, gentlemen?" said Mr. Butler. " I live at some dis- 
tance from town — the roads are unsafe by night — you will do me a serious 
injury by stopping me." 

"You shall be sent safely home — no man shall touch a hair of your 
head — but you must and sh^ come along with us." 

"But to what purpose or end, gentiemen?" said Butler. "I hope you 
will bo so civil as to explain that to me." 

" You shall know that in good time. Come along— for come ^ou must, 
by force or fair means ; and I warn you to look neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, and to take no notice of any man's face, but consider all that 
is passing before you as a dream." 

" I would it were a dream I could awaken from," said Butler to himself; 
but having no means to oppose the violence with which he was threatened, 
he was compelled to turn round and march in front of the rioters, two men 
partly supporting, and partly holding him. During this parley the insur- 
gents had made themselves masters of the West Porti rushing upon the 
Waiters, (so the people were called who liad the charge of the gates,! and 
possessing themselves of the keys. They bolted and barred the folding 
doors, and commanded the person, whose duty it usually was, to secure the 
wicket, of which they did not understand the fastenings. The man, terri- 
fied at an incident so lotally unespected, was' unable to perform his liSual 
office, and gave the matter up, aJler several attempts. The rioters, who 
seemed to have come prepared for every emergency, called for torches, by 
the light of which thaj nailed up the wicket wiui long nails, which, it 
seemed probable, they nad provided on purpose. 

While 'this was gomg on, Butler could not, even if he had been willing. 
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avoid making remarks on the individunls who aeemed to lead this singular 
mob. The Wrch-light, while it fell on their forms and left him m the shade, 
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^.„. aai opportunity to do bo without tlieir observing him. Several of 
who seemed most active were dreeaed m s^lors' jackets, trowsers, aaid 
Bea-c»p8 1 others in large loose-hodied great-coats, and slouched hats ; and 
there were several who, judpng from their dress, should have been called 
women, whose rough deep voices, unoommon size, and maBCuline deport- 
ment and mode of walking, forhade them heing ao interpreted^ ihey 
moved as if by some weU-ooncerted plan of arrangement. The^ had sig- 
nals by which they knew, and nick-names by whioh they distinguished each 
other. Sutler remarked, that the name of Wildfire was used among them, 
to which one stout Amazon seemed to reply. 

The rioters left a small party to observe the West Port, and directed tJie 
Waiters as they valued their lives, to remwn within their lodge, and make no 
attempt for that night to repossess themselves of the gate. They then moved 
with rapidity along the low street caUed the Cowgato, the mob of the city 
everywhere rising at the sound of the drum, and joinmg Hiem. When tbe 
multitude arrived at the Cowgate Port, they aeoured it with as little opposi- 
tion as the former, made it fast, and left a small party to observe it. It was 
afterwards remarked, as a atriking instance of prudence and precaulwn, 
singularly combined with audacity, that the partiea left to guard those gates 
did not remain stationary on their poata, but flitted to and fro, keeping so 
near the gates as to see that no efforts were made to open them, yet not 
remaining so long as t» have their persons olosely observed. Ine mob, at 
first only about one hundred strong, now amounted to thousands, and were 
increasing every moment. They divided themselves so as to ascend with 
more speed the various narrow lanes which lead up from the Cowgate to 
the High Street ; and still beating to arms as they went, and calling on all 
true Scotsmen to join the.m, they now filled the principal street of the oity. 
The Netherbow Port might be called the Templ&-bar of Bdmburgh, bs, 
intersecting the High Street at its termination, it divided Edinburgh, 
properly bo called, from the suburb named tiie Cauongate, as Temple-bar 
separates London from.Westininster. It was of the .utmost importance t« 
the rioters to possess tiiemaelvea of this pass, because Uiere was quartered 
in the Canongate at that time a regiment of in&ntry, commanded by 
Colonel Movie, which might have oooupied the city by advancing through 
this gate, and would possess the power of totally defeating their purpose. 
The teadei-H therefore hastened to the Netherbow Port, which they secured 
in the same manner, and witii as little trouble, as the other gates, leaving a 
party to watoh it, strong in proportion to the importance of the post. 

The nest object of these hardy insurgents was at onoe to disarm the City 
GuM^ and to procure arms for themselves; for scarce amy weapons but 
staves andblu&eone had been yet seen Moong tiiem. The Guard-Tiouse 
was a long, lo^ ugly building, (removed in 1787,) which to a fwicifiil 
imagination might have suggested the idea of a long black snail crawling 
up the middle of the High Sti'eet, and deforming its beautiful esplana*le. 
Thia formidable insnrreolion had been so uneKpeoted, that there were no 
more than the ordinary sergeant's guard of the city corps upon duty ; even 
these were without any supply of powder and baU; and sensible enough 
what had rwsed the storm, and which way it was rolling, could hardly be 
supposed very desirous to expose themselves by a valiant detence te the 
animosity of so numerous and desperate a mob, to whom they were on the 
present occasion much more than usually obnoxious. 

There was a sentinel upon guard, who (that one t«wn-guard BcAiKT 
might do his duty on iiat eventful evening) presented his piece, and desired 
the foremost of Ao rioters to stand off. The young Amazon, whom Bufler 
had observed particularly active, sprungupon the soldier, seized his musket, 
.uid after a struggle succeeded in vreenehing it from him, and throwing him 
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down on the causeway. One or two Boldiera, who endeayoured to torn out 
to the supBort of their Bentinel, were in the same manner seized and dis- 
armed, and the mob without difficulty possessed themaelves of the Guard- 
house, disarming and turning out of doors the rest of tfie men on duty. It 
was remarked, that, notwithstanding the city soldiers had been the instru- 
ments of the slaughter which this not was desiened to revenge, no ill usage 
or even insult was offered to them. It seemea as if the Tengeanoe of the 
people disdained to stoop at any head meaner than that whieb they con- 
sidered as the source and origin of their injuries. 

On possessing themselves of tJie guard, the first act of the multitude was 
to destroy the drums, bf which they supposed an alarm might be conveyed 
to the garrison in the Castle ; for the same reason they now silenced their 
own, which was beat«n by a young fellow, son to the drummer of Ports- 
bur^h, whom they had forced upon that service. Their nest business was 
fo distribute among the boldest of the rioters the guns, bayonets, partisans, 
halberts, and battle or Loohaber axes. Until this period the principal rioters 
' had preserved silence on the ultimate object of ^eir rising, as being tiiat 
whioh all knew but none eipressed. Now, however, haying accomplished 
all the preliminary parts of their design, they raised a tremendous shout of 
"Porteous! Porteous! To the Tolbooth 1 To ttie Tolbooth 1" 

They proceeded with the same prudence when the object seemed to be 
nearly in their grasp, as they had done hitherto when success was more 
dubious. A strong party of the rioters, drawn up in front of the Lueken- 
booths, and facing down the street, prevented all access from the eastward, 
and the west end of the defile formed by the Luckenbooths was secured in 
the same manner; so that the Tolbooth was completely surrounded, and 
those who undertook the task of breaking it open effectually secured against 
the risk of interruption. 

The magistrates, in the meanwhile, had taken the alarm, and assembled 
in a tayern, with the purpose of raising some strength to subdue the rioters. 
The deacons, or presidents of the trades, were apphed to, bnt declared there 
was little chance of their authority bein^ respected by the craftsmen, where 
it was the object to save a man so obnosious. Mr. Lindsay, member of par- 
liament for the oi^, yolunteered the perilous task of carrying a verbal 
message from the Lord Provost to Colonel Moyle, the commander of the 
regiment lying in the Canongate, requesting him to force the Netherbow 
Port, and enter the city to put down tJie tumult. But Mr. Lindsay declined 
to charge himself with any written order, which, if found on bis person by 
an enraged mob, might have cost him his life ; and the issue of the applica- 
tion was, that Colonel Moyle, having no written requisition irom the civil 
authorities, and having the fate of Porteous before bis eyes aa an example 
of the severe construction put by a jury on the proceedings of military men 
acting on their own responsibility, declined to encounter the risk to which 
the Provost's verbal communication invited him. 

More than one messenger was despatched by different ways to the Castle, 
to require the commanding officer te march down his troops, to fire a few 
cannon-shot, or even to throw a sheO among the mob, for the purpose of 
clearing the streets. But so strict and watchful were the yarious patrols 
whom flie rioters had established in different parts of the streets, that none 
of the emissaries of the mi^strates could reacn the gate of the Castle. They 
were, however, turned back without either injury or insult, and with nothing 
more of menace than was neoessary to deter them from again attempting to 
acoompl sh their errand. 

The same vigilance was used to prevent every body of the higher, and 
those wh oh, in this case, might be deemed the more suspicious orders of 
soc ety from appearing in the street, and observing the movementa, or dis- 
t n„ h ng the persons, of the rioters. Every person in the gai'b of a 
gentle in was stopped by small parties of two or three of the mob, who 
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partly extorted, partly required of them, thnt Uiej should retarn to the 
place from wheooe they eame. Many a quadrille tahle was spoilt that mem- 
orable evening ; for the sedan chairs of ladies, even of the highest rant, 
■were interrupted in their passage from one poiat to another, in spite of the 
laced footmen and blaiing flambeaus. This was uniformly done with a. 
deference and attention to the feelings, of the terrified females, which could 
hardly have been expected from the videttes of a mob so desperate. Those 
who stopped the chair usually made the eiouse, that there was much dis- 
turbance on the streets, and that it was absolutely necessary for the lady s 
safety that the ohwr should turn hack. They offered themselves to escort 
the vehicles which they had thus interrupted in their progress, from the 
apprehension, probably, that some of those who had casually united them- 
selves to the riot, might disgrace their systematic and determined plan of 
vengeance, by those acte of general insult and licence which are common on 

Persons are yet livine who remember to have heard from the mouths of 
ladies thus interruptedOQ their journey in the manner we have described, 
that they wei-e escorted to their lodgings by the young men who stopped 
them/and even handed out of ttieir chairs, with a polite attention far beyond 
what was consistent with their dress, which wag apparently that of journey- 
men mechanics* It seemed aa if the conspirators, like those who assassi- 
nated Cardinal Beatoun jn former days, had entertained the opmion, that 
the work about which they went was a judgment of Heaven, whioh, though 
unsanelJoned by the usual authorities, ought to be proceeded in with order 
and gravity. ~ , , , 

While tlieir outposts continued thus vigilant, and suffered themselves 
neither from fear nor curiosity to neglect that part of the duty assigned to 
tiiem, and while the m^n guards to tie east and west secured them agwnst 
interruption, a select body of the rioters thundered at the door of the jail, 
and demanded instant admission. No one answered, for the outer keeper 
had prudently made his escape with the keys at the commencement of the 
riot, and wag nowhere to be found. The door was instantly assailed with 
sledge-htMfers, iron-crows, and the coulters of ploughs, ready provided for 
the purposSTwith which they prized, heaved, and battered for some time 
with little effect ; for the door, besides being of double oak planks, clenched, 
bodi end-long and athwart, with broad-headed nmis, was so hung and 
secured as to yield to no means of forcing, without the expenditure of much 
time. The rioters, however, appeared determined to gain admittance. Gang 
after gang relieved each other at the exercise, for, of course, only a few 
could work at once; but gang after gang retired, exhausted with Iheir 
violent exertions, without making much progress in forcing the_ prison-door. 
Butler had been led up near to this the principal scene of action ; so near, 
indeed, that he was almost deafened by the unceasing clang of the heavy 
fore-hammers agwnst the iron-bound portol of the prison. He began to 
entert^n hopes, as the task seemed protracted, that the populace might 
give it over in despair, or that some rescue might arrive to disperse them. 
■ There was a moment at which the latter seemed probable. 

The magistrates, having assembled their officers, and some of the citizens 
who were wilUng to haaard themselves for the public tranquillity, now sallied 
forth from the tavern where they held their sitting, and approached the 
point of danger. Their officers went before them with links and torches, 
with, a her^d to read the riot act, if necessary. They easily drove before 
themtiie outposts and videttes of the rioters; but when they approached 
the line of gnard which the mob, or rather, we should say the conspirators, 
had drawn across the street in the front of the Luckenbooths, they were 
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rooeived -with an nnintermitted Tolley of stonea, and on their nearer approach, 
the pikea, hayonets, and Loehabev-axea, of which the populace had possessed 
themselvea, ivere preaented agaiast them. One of their oriiinarY officers, a 
strong resolute fellow, went forward, seized a rioter, and took from him a 
musket; but, being unsapported, he was instantly thrown on his back in 
the street, and disarmed in his turn. The officer was too happy tu be per- 
mitted to rise and run away without receiving any ferther injury; wfiich 
afforded another remarkable instance of the mode in which these men had 
united a sort of moderation towards all othars, with the most inflesihle 
inveteracy against the object of their resentment. The magistrates, after 
vain attempts to make themselves heard and obeyed, possessing no means 
of enforcing their authority, were; constrained to abandon the field to the 
rioters, and retreat in all speed from the showers of missiles that whistled 
around their ears. 

The passive resistance of the Tolbooth-gate promised to do more to baffle 
the purpose of the mob than the active interference of the magistrates. Tha 
heavy sledge-hammers continued to din against it without intermission, and 
with a noise which, echoed from the lofty buildings around the spot, seemed 
enough to have alarmed the garrison in the Castle. It was circulated among 
the rioters, that the troops would miarch dow« to disperse them, unless they 
could eiecute their purpose without loss of time ; or that, even witliout 
quitting the fortress, the garrison might obtain thp same end by throwing a 
Iwmb or two upon the streets 

Urged by such motives for apprehension, they eagerly relieved each other 
at the labour of assailing the Tolbooth door ; yet such was its strength, that 
it still defied their efibrts. At length, a voice was heard to pronounce the 
words, " Try it with fire." The rioters, with an unanimous shout, called for 
combustibles, and as all their wishes seemed to be instantly supplied, they 
were soon in possession of two or three empty tar-barreJs. A huge red 
glaring bonfire speedily arose close to the door of the prison, sending up a 
tall column of smoke and fiame against its auti<]ue turrets aud stron^y- 
grated windows, and illuminating the ferocious and wild gesti^a of the 
rioters who surrounded the place, as well ae the pale and anH|t6 groups 
of those, who, from windows in the vicinage, watohed the progress of this 
alarming scene. The mob fed the fire with whatever they could find fit for 
the purpose. The flames roared and crackled among the heaps of nourish- 
ment piled on the fire, and a terrible shout soon announced that the door 
had kindled, and was in the act of being destroyed. The fire was suffered 
to decay, but, long ere it was quite extinguished, the most forward of the 
rioters rushed, in their impatience, one after another, over its yet smoulder- 
ing remains. Thick showers of sparkles rose high in the air, as man after 
man bounded over the glowing emoers, and disturbed them in their passage. 
It was now obvioua to Butler, and all others who were present, that the 
rioters would be instantly in possession of their victim, and have it in their 
power to work their pleasure upon him, whatever that might be.* 
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The unhappj otg'ect of this remarkable diaturbance bad been that day 
deliyered from the apprehension of public eseeution, and his joy was the 
greater, as he tad some reason to question whether govemraent would have 
run the risk of unpopiilarity by interferiog in his favour, after he had been 
legally oonvioted by the verdict of a jury, of a crime so very obnoxious. 
Relieved from this doubtful state of mmd, his heart was merr^ within him, 
and he thought in the emphatic words of Scripture on a similar occasion, 
that surely the bitterness of death was past. Some of his friends, however, 
■who had watched the manner and behaviour of the crowd when they were 
made aoquwnted with the reprieve, were of a different opinion. The^ 
augured, from the unusual sternness and silence with which they ijore their 
disappointment, that the populace nourished some scheme of sudden and 
desperate vengeanoe ; and they advised Porteous to lose no time in petition- 
ing tbe proper authorities, that he might be conveyed to the Castle under a 
sufficient guard, to remain there in security untU bis ultimate fate should 
be determined. Habituated, however, by his office, to overawe the rabble 
of the city, Porteous could not suspect them of an attempt so audacious as 
to storm a strong and defensible prison ; and, despising the advice by which 
he might have seen saved, he spent the afternoon of the eventful day in 
giving an entertainment to some friends who visited bim in jail, several of 
whom by the indulgence of the Captain of the Tolbooth, with whom he had 
an old intimacy, arising from their official connexion, were even permitted 
to remMn to supper ■wi& him, though contrary to the rules of the jail. 

It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, when this unfortunate 
wretch was " full of bread," hot with wine, and high in mistimed and ill- 
grounded confidence, and, alas 1 with all his sins full blown, when the first 
distant shouts of the rioters mingled with the song of merriment and intem- 
perimce. The hurried call of the jailor to the guests, requiring them 
instantiy to depart, and his yet jnore hasty intimation that a dreadful and 
determined mob had possessed themselves of the city gates and guard-house, 
were the first explanation of these fearful clamours. 

Porteous might, however, have eluded the fury from which tie force of 
authority could not protect him, had he thought of slipping on some dis- 
guise, and leaving the prison along with his guests. It is probable tiiat the 
jwlor might have connived at his escape, or even that, in the hurry of this 
alarming contingency, he might not have observed it. But Port^n s and 
bis friends alike wanted presence of mind to suggest or exeeute siicffa plan 
~df"e'8oape. The forfiier hastily fled from a place where tteir own safety 
seemed comproiMiSf and the latter, in a state resembling stupefaction, 
awaited in his apartment the terSinktion of the enteiyrise of the rioters. 
The cessation of the clang of the instrumente with which they had at first 
attempted to force the door, gave him momentary relief. The flattering 
hopes, that liie military had marched into the city, either from the Castie or 
from tbe suburbs, and that the rioters vrere intimidated and dispersing, were 
soon destroyed by the broad and glaring light of the flames, which, illu- 
minating through the grated window every corner of hia apartment, plainly 
showed that the mob, determined on tieir fatal purpose, had adopted a 
means of forcing entrance equally desperate and certain. 

The sudden gSire of light suggested to the stupefied and astonished objeet 
of popular hatied the possibility of concealment or escape. To rush to the 



chimney, to aseand it at the risk of suffocation, were the only means which 
seemed to hare occurred to him ; but his progreaa was speedily stopped by 
one of those iron gratings, whioh are, for the sake of security, usually 
placed across the vents of buildings deeighed for imprisonment. The bars, 
howeyer, which impeded his farther progress, served to support him in the 
situation which he had gained, and he seized them with the tenacious grasp 
of one who esteemed himself olinging to his last hope of existence. The 
Inrid light, which had filled the apartment, lowered and died away ; the 
sound of shouts was heard within flie walls, and on the narrow and wind- 
ing stair, which, cased within one of the turrets, gave access to the upper 
apartments of the prison. The huzza of the rioters was answered By a 
shout wild and desperate as their Iwn, the ory, namely, of the imprisoned 
felons, who, expecting to be liberated in the general confusion, welcomed 
the mob as their deliverers. By some of these, the apartment of Portoons 
was pointed out to his enemies. The obstacle of the lock and bolts was 
soon overcome, and from his hiding-place the unfortunate man heard his 
enemies searoh every comer of the aparhuent, with oaths and maledictions, 
which, would but shook the reader if we recorded them, but which serve to 
prove, could it have admittod of doubt, the settled purpose of soul with 
whioh they sought his destruction. 

A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion and scrutiny as that which 
Porteoua had chosen, conld not long screen him from del^otion. He was 
dragged from his lurking-place, with a violence which seemed to argue an 
intention to put him to death on the spot. Mure than one weapon was 
directed towards him, when one of the rioters, the same whose female dis- 
guise had been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered in an authorita- 
tive tone. " Are ye mad ?" he said, " or would ye execute an act of justice 
as if it were a crime and a cruelty ! This sacrifice will lose h^f its savour 
if we do not offer it at the very horns of the altar. We will have him die 
where a murderer should die, on the common gibbet — We will have him 
die where he spilled the blood of ao many innocents I" 

A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, and the cry, " To the 

fallows with the murderer I — ■ To the Grassmarket with him !" echoed on ail 
anda. 

" Let no man hurt him," continued the speaker ; " let him make his peace 
with God, if he can ; we will not till both his sou! and body." 

"What lame did he ^ve better folk for preparing their account?" an- 
swered several voices. " Let us mete to him with 3ie same measure he 
measured to them." 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited the temper of those ho 
addressed, a temper rather stubborn than impetuous, sedate though fero- 
cious,' and desirous of colouring their cruel and revengeful action with a show 
of justice and moderation. 

For an instant this man C|uitted the prisoner, whom he consigned to a 
selected guard, with instructions to permit him to ^ve his monejf (md pro- 
perty to whomsoever he pleased. A person confined in the jail for debt 
received this last deposit from the trembling hand of the victim, who was 
at iit6 same time permitted to make some other brief arrangemente to meet 
his approaching late. The felons, and all others who wished to leave lie 
jail, were now at full liberty to do so; not that their liberation made any 
part of the settled purpose of the rioters, but it followed as almost a neces- 
sary consequence of forcing the jail doors. With wild cries of jubilee they 
joined the mob, or disappeared among the narrow lanes to seek out the hid- 
den receptacles of vice and infamy, where they were accustomed to lurk 
and conceal themselves from justice. 

Two persons, a man about fifty years old, and a girl about eighteen, were 
all who continued within the fatal walls, excepting two or three debtors, 
who probably saw no advantage in attemplang their escape. ■"'" 
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we have mentioned remained in the stcong-room of the priaon, now deserted 
fcj all others. One of their late companionB in miafortime called out to the 
man to make his escape, in the tone of an aoqaaintance. "Kin for it, Ea.tr 
cliffe — the road's ciear." 

"It may be sae, Willie," answered Eatflliffe, oompoBedly, "hut I have 
taen a fancy t© leave aff trade, and set up for an honest man." 

" Stay there and he hanged, then, for a donnard auld deevil 1" said the 
other, and ran down the priBon-stair. 

The person in female atdre whom we haw distinguiahod as one of the 
most active rioters, was ahout (he same time at the ear of the young 
woman. " Flee, Effie, flee 1" waa all he had time ba whisper. She turned 
towards him an eye of mingled fear, afieotion, and upbrMOing, all contend- 
ing with a sort of stupefied surprise, iflfegain repeated, " Flee, E£&e, flee ! 
for the Bake of all that'a good and dear to you 1" Again she gaaed on him, 
hut was unable to answer. A loud noise was now heard, and the name of 
Madge Wildfire was repeatedly called from the bottom of the staircase. 

" lam coming, — I am coming," said the person who answered to that ap- 
pellative; and fen reiteiating hastily, "Tor God's sake— for your own sake 
— for my^ sake, flee, or they'lltake your life \" he left the atrong-room. 

The girl gaaed after lum for a moment, and then, faintly muttering, 
"Better tyne life, ainee tint is gude fame," she sunk her head upon her 
band, and remained, seemingly, nncousoious as a statue, of the noise and 
tumult which passed around Iter. 

The tumult was now transferred from the inside to the outside of the Tol- 
booth. The mob had brought their destined viotim forth, and were about to 
conduct him to the common place of eseeution, which they had fixed as the 
scene of his death. The leader, whom they_ distinguished bjf the name of 
Madge Wildflie, had been summoned t« asaiat at the procession by the im- 
patient shouts of his confederates. 

" I will ensure you five hundred pounds," said the unhappy man, grasp- 
ing Wildfire's hand, — " five hundred pounds for to save my life." 

The other answered in the same under-tone, and returning his grasp with 
one equally convulMve, " Five hundred-weight of coined gold snould not 
save you. — Remember Wilson 1" 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when Wildfire added, in a more com- 
posed tone, "Make your peace with Heaven. — Where is the clergyman ?" 

Butier, who, in great terror and anstety, had been detained within a lew 
yards of the Tolbooth door, to wMt the event of the search after Porteous, 
waa now brought forward, and commanded to walk by the prisoner's aide, 
and to prepare him for immediate death. His answer was a supplication 
that the rioters would consider what they did. " You are neither judges 
nor jury," said he. " You cannot have, by the laws of God or man, power 
to take away the life of a human creature, however deserving he may be of 
death. If it is murder even in a lawful magistrate to execute an ofiender 
otherwise than in the place, time, and manner which the judges' sentence 
prescribes, what mhst it be in jou, who have no warrant for interference 
but your own wills ? In the name of Him who is all mercy, show mercy to 
this unhappy man, and do not dip your hands in his blood, nor rush mto 
the very cnme which yon are desirous of avenging!" 

" Out your sermon short-— you aro not in your pulpit," answered one of 
the rioters. 

" If we hear wore of your clavers," said another, " we are like to haag 
you up beside him." 

"Peace — hushl" said Wildfire. "Do the good man no harm — he dis- 
charges his conaoieuce, and I like him the better." 

He then addressed Butler. " Now, sir, we liave patiently heard you, and 
we just wish you to understand, in the way of answer, that you may as well 
argue to the ashler-work and iron-stanchels of the Tolbooth, as think to 
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change our purpose — Blood muat haye blood. "We have sworn to each other 
bj the deepest oaths ever were pledged, that Porteous ahall die the death he 
desevres 80 richly ; therefore, apeak no more to ub, bat prepare him for 
death as well as the briefnees of hia change will permit." 

Thej had suffered the unfortunate Porteous to put on his night-gown and 
slippers, as he had thrown off his coat and shoes, in order to fiicilitate his 
attempted escape up the chimney. In this garb he was now mounted on 
the hands of two of the riotara, clasped together, so as to form what is 
called in Scotland, "The King'a Ouahion." Butler was placed close to his 
side, and repeatedly urged to perform a duty always tie moat painful which 
can be imposed on a dergyman deserving of the name, and now rendered 
more so by the peculiar and bomd circumatanceB of the criminal's case. 
Porteous at first uttered some s^plications for mercy, but when he found 
that there waa no chance that these would he attended to, his military edu- 
cation, and the natural stubbornness of his disposition, combined to support 
hia spirits. ,. ' ■ . 

"Are you prepared for this dreadful end?" aaid Butler, in a faltering 
Toioe. " turn to Him, in whoae eyes time and apace have no existence, 
laid to whom a few minutes arc as a lifetime, and a lifetime as a minute." 

" I believe 1 tnow what you would say," answered Porteous aullenly. " I 
waa bred a soldier ; if they will mnrder me without time, let my sins ua well 
as my blood lie at their door." 

" Who was it," said the stem Toioe of Wildfire, " that said to Wilaon, at 
this Tery spot, when he could not pray, owioa to the galling agony of his 
fetters, that his pains would soon be over ? — fsay to you to take yonr own 
tale home ; and if you cannot profit by the good man's lessons, blame not 
tiiem that are still more merciful to you than you were to others." 

The procession now moved forward with a dow and determined pace. It 
was enlightened by many blazing linka and torches ; for the actors of this 
work were so far from affecting any secrecy on the occasion, that they 
seemed even to court observation. Their principal leaders kept close to the 
person of tte prisoner, whose pallid yet atubborn features were seen dis- 
tinctly by the torch-light, aa his paraon was rataed considerably above the 
concourse which thronged around him. Those who bore sworda, mnskelis, 
and battle-axes, marched on each aide, aa if ibrming a regular guard to the 
procession. The windowa, as they went alon^, were filled with the inhabit- 
ants, whose slumbera had been broken by this unusual disturbance. Some 
of the spectators muttered aeoenta of enoour^ement ; but in general they 
were so much appalled by a aigbt so strange and audacious, that they looked 
,on with a aort o^ stupefied astonishment. No one offered, by act or word, 
the slightest interruption. 

The rioters, on their pEu-t, continued to act with the same air of deliberate 
confidence and security which had marked all their proceedings. When the 
object of their resentment dropped one of hia slippers, they stopped, sought 
for it, and replaced it upon his foot with great deliberation.* Aa they de- 
seended the Bow towards the fatal spot where they designed to complete 
their purpose, it was suggested that there should be a rope kept in readi- 
ceaa. For thia purpoae the booth of a man who dealt in cordage was forced 
open, a coil of rope fit for their purpose was selected to serve as a halter, 
and the dealer nest morning found that a guinea had been left on hia counter 
in exchange ; so anxious were the perpetrators of this daring action to show 
that they meditated not the slightwit wrong or infraction of law, excepting 
so far aa Porteous was himself concerned. 

Iieading, or carryinc along with them, in this determined and regular 
manner, the object of Qieir vengeance, they at length reached the place of 
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Boene of his crime, and deetined spot of hia sufler- 
inga. Several of the rioters (if they should not rather be described as 
conepirators) endeaToured to remove tiie stone which filled up.the Bocket id . 
whiflh ttie end of the fatal tree was sunk when it was erected for its_ fatal 
purpose ; others sought for the means of oonstruoijng a temporary gibbet, 
the place in which the gaUows itself was debited being reported too secure 
to be forced, withont much loss of time. Butler endeavoured to avail him- 
self of the delaj afforded by these circumstanceB, to turn the people from 
their desperate design. "For God's sake," he exclaimed, "remember it ia 
the image of jour Creator which you are about to deface in the person of 
this unfortunate man ! Wretched as he is, and wicked as he may be, he 
has a share in every promise of Scripture, and you cannot destroy him in 
impenitence vrithout blotting his name from the Book of Life — Do not de- 
Htroysoul and body ; give time for preparation." 

"What time haa they," returned a stern voice, " whom he murdered on 
this very spot?— The laws both of Cfod and man call for his death." 

" But what, my friends," insisted Butler, with a generous disregard to his 
own safety — "what hath constituted you his judges?" 

" We are not his judges," replied the same person ; " he has been already 
judged and condemned by lawful authority. We are those whom Heaven, 
and our righteous anger, have stirred up to execute judgment, when a cor- 
rupt government would have protected a murderer." 

. "I am none," said the unfortunate Porteous; "that which you charge 
upon me fell out in self-defence, in the lawful exercise of my duty." 

"Away with him — away with him!" was the general cry. "Why do 
you trifle away time in making a gallows? — that dyester's pole is good 
enough for the homicide." 

The unhappy man was forced to his fete with remorseless rapidity, 
Butler, separated from him by the press, escaped' the last horrors of his 
struggles. Unnoticed by those who had hitherto detwned him as a prisoner, 
he fled from the fatal spot without much caring in what direction his course 
lay. A loud shout proclaimed the stern delight with which the agents of 
this deed regarded its completion. Butler, then, at the opening into the 
Tow street ciSled the Cowgate, cast back a terrified glance, and, by^ the red 
and dusky light of the torches, he could discern a figure wavering and 
struggling as it hung suspended above the heads of the multitude, and 
could even observe men striking at it with their Lcchaber-ases and parti- 
jians. The sight was of a nature to double his horror, and to add wings to 
his flight. 

The street down which the fugitive ran, opens to one of the eastern porta 
or gates of the city. Butler did not stop till he reached it, but found it 
stiu shut. He waited nearly an hour, walking np and down in inexpressi- 
ble perturbation of mind. At length he ventured fo call out, and rouse the 
attention of tlie terrified keepers of the gate, who now found themselves at 
liberty to resume their office vrithout interruption. Butler requested them 
to open the gate. They hesitated. He told them his name and occupation. 

"He is a preacher," said one; "I have heard him proach in Haddo's- 

" A fine preaching has he been at the night," said another ; " but maybe 
least said is suuest mended." 

Opening then the wicket of the main-gate, the keepers suffered Butier to 
depart, who hastened t» carry hia horror and fear beyond the walls of Edin- 
burgh. His first purpose was, instantly to take the road home^vard; but 
other fears and cares, connected witi the news he had learned injhat 
remarkable day, induced him to linger in the neighbourhood of EdiJ^ 
until daybreak. More than one group of persons passed him as S 
whileing away the hours of darkness that yet remained, whom, froS 
stifled toncR of their discourse, the unwonted hour when they ti'avelioi^ 
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tie hasty pace at which they walked, ho conjectured to have been engaged 
in the late fatal trausactioa. 

Certain it was, that the sudden and total dispersion of the rioters, when 
their vindictive purpoae was aeeomplished, seemed not the least remarkable 
feature of this singular affitir. In general, whatever may be the impelling 
motive by which a moh is at first raised, the attainment of their object has 
usualiy been only found to load the way to farther excesses. But not so in 
tiie present case. They seemed completely satiated wilt the vengeance they 
had prosecuted with such stanch and saeaoious activity. When they were 
fully satisfied that life had abandoned tneir victim, they dispersed in every 
direction, throwing down the weapons which they had only assumed to ena- 
ble them tfl carry through their purjjose. At daybreak there remained not 
the least token of the events of the night, excepting the corpse of Porteous, 
■which still hung suspended ia the place where he had suffered, and the arms 
of varions kinds which the rioters had taken from the city guard-house, 
which were found scattered about the streets as they had thrown them from 
their hands, when the pui'pose for which they had seized them was accom- 
plished 

The ordinary magistrates of the city resumed their power, not without 
trembling at the late experience of the fragility of ita tenure. To march 
troops into the city, and commence a severe inquirjr int* the transactions 
of the preceding night, were the first marks of returning energy which they 
displayed But these events had been conducted on so secure and well- 
calculated a plan of safety and secrecy, that there was httle or nothing 
learned to throw light upon the authors or principal actors in a scheme so 
audftcijus. An express was despatched to London with the tidings, where 
they excited great indignation and surprise in the council of regency, and 
. partiouhtrly in the bosom of Queen Caroline, who considered her own autho- 
rity as exposed to contempt hy the success of this singular conspiracy. No- 
thing was spoke of for some time save the measure of vengeance which 
should be taken, not only on the actors of this tragedy, so soon as they should 
be discovered, but upon the magistrates who had suffered it to take place, 
and upon the cit^ which had been the scene where it was exhibited. On 
this occasion, it is sfill recorded in popular tradition, tliat her Mtgesiy, in 
the height of her displeasure, told the celebrated John, Duke of Argyle, that, 
sooner tian submit to sach an insult, she would make Scotland anunting- 
fleld. " In that ease, M*lam," answered that high-spirited nobleman, with 
a profound bow, "I will take leave of your M^esty, and go down to my 
own country to get my hounds ready." 

The import of the reply had more than met the ear ; and as most of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry seemed actuated by the same national spirit, 
-the royal displeasure was necessarily checked in mid-volley, and milder 
courses were recommended and adopted, to some of which we may hereafter 
have occasion to advert,* 

1 nwft rhb pmnnn*! ninid.ntlTinn ft rhe kiDdDGEB of g prDfessiOnal fr^JHj. JC thinws. indeed, Illt1« lifhlonlKfl 

<w pm^iind the darJcrieas mDAt have baeo. ^hicli so didcK intflBriGS 
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IINtht KB^P>o>HliBl* enqnir; would ba fruiUeHi. or ^■lwt1lar, be1l]$ a 0\nilt JilHoLt npoil Lbfl prarogfldTe i^ 
ba cmnVD^Ray djd noc ran rashly to Intemieddle i hot un procHdinffa was bad br cbam, OnLv,_¥ooii aftdr, 
nj^^HS was sent ta his Mnjeaie^ SolioiLDr, whn DBIDa to tawfl a hxm at was poa^la brliim; .but, m 

^^^1 nodi' ths; ihcmld a» whae Btapinara taken ^ th« Gofamnwiit 

^^Ha tile ^DUdtor anlved. ha Hivaivfd the whole lababitanta ander a fiaDsCematlon. Hf badno mete- ' 
^^■taiatied bim ; nar, the inhabitaota ware Bo IBtiah an^ald of bflblg repoled iotbraiMa, that Terr JSv 
iV^Kera, b; a liiUti fiian llie Duke of NewcBBlle, Jio reBulvod Intel) abaul Ui4 njaLtei: Ui eanieal, aiid en- 
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around the foot of the high belt of semi-eicoular rocks, called SaiieLucy 
Crags, and martiug the verge of the steep descent which slopes down into 
'rhe glen on the aouth-eastem side of the city of Edinburgh. The prospect, 
n its general outline, oommands a close-built, high-piled city, stretching 
Itaelf out beneath in a form, which, to a romantic imaginaUoii, may be sup- 
posed to represent that of a dragon ; now, s, noble arm of tlie sea, witii its 
rocks, isles, distant shores, and boundary of mountains ; and now, a fair 
and fertile champaign country, varied with hill, date, and rook, and skirted 
by the picturesque ridge of the Pentland mountains. But as the path 
gently circles around the base of the clife, the prospect, composed as it is 
. of these enchanting and eublime objects, changes at ever; step, and pre- 
sents them blended with, or divided from, eaoh other, in every possible 

huoM t and BnotlHr witnera, ]«ILctw-4an:«ntlr« wMJi Slirliug, declanB, that fitter the mob had jielzed tlie 
tduBrd, he went home, wheie he JbamI blb-lmg be^tn bjm s and, IbBt Dib mBstar lookt the door, aitd kept 
them bot^ Bt boii]« till afar twelve at Jiieht : upua neigiuiw of wMoh tfiHlmoulea, aol DpuD consklerntioii 
hail, That he wds obnrged by the ilEoluauoD odI; o£ une pencm, wbo TaiUj dui HoL appear to bs a wluiess 
at the drefiteB weigbt, and tbeE hia life tva> in tfongor fTora the napripoanuDt, ha va ailmill^d to bail] b/ 
the Lwd JLiBtlDfl.(]^iienll. InwIioaewarraadhewBecouimltted. 

'^SnidwDod'a Friendd apj^d ID the eaoie inaODer; bntaa he atiiad oharnd br mare than one mitoeiSf he 
was not relaoaed— tbo'.iuLJeed, thenlLneues adduoed Jbrhim nveamewhat in hie excalpaUon— that bo 
at tbe ToLbouth door, aiLd i«ai3U wbaf la eald D£Bhi«^ bbn, with regaid to iilB itanjtf adf iBed thebimiinff nf 
tiiere is Dmie oDDOUm Willi him ^ BntCtaraytheuuth.tuuDeraiBelilni, l» Bearned tobe thoDKiatLii^Doua 
plioH wea diBoovered, ood who aacBped when tba wanajkl wee to be puct in eiecaOun nbinet iliein. Be 
jHieltlTeir denya hia buTiuf ahatt tbe gate, and 'tis Ibooght Tr^ll oDsfat lo be admitted to hailL 
tho' I dan Bar t^ witneBe hoaaitl^ mentioned tilm| it ia aKstila he mar be luiiitBheD ; and in the e 
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tow.ba aud that he hnwpeapletiiat were men Rniitr than any tiuawarvcaLt in priBun. tTpon th 
OHtieo, Cnwibrd wa* eeiaed, aikl, lieiiK ezainiDadl it bpfjeiired, that when the mob begaD, BS lie vra 
tug down from tile at^eple, tli4 mob took Uie hoye mua him; tfiat he wa* that niabt m asTend coram b. 'um 
did indeed delBta HevaiaU peraaaa whom he aqwtl»r<,Bnd Immediately WHrraoda were i]EH>a1i^ed,uid it 
was fifUnd tbej had abicouded and fled, i^t titers waa no eTideDce agunBt idm uf any klDd. Nay, iin the 
eunlraiy, it ari^keand that lie iiad been witb Uie Ua^iitiaLea in Cletii>, the vinmet^ relating to t^em what 
hB MalMSadYoial* and Solliolloi !dpMd a waiS Sir hli UbeStta?™™ * "''' °" °, ' ' 

vrlio eabd lie aawiilinen tbe »veta with ae<iD; Biid there he remaine'd breome time, la order tu try if a 
Quiioamng wiljiEeB could bo firtn^ or that Tie acted ouf pert in Uie iragedyeiid wiehadiiesa But nothing 

Majesties MTooate and Solll^r, iJiiarBtad n|»n glv eing auffldent baliL. 

tlie Neth^^i^ witli idndaay Ute^weiter, and tQTeral otiier iBe^jiet at^all cobaemed in tUe mob. But 



" Wiiat ia abare il nii tiiBi relatea to penDaa in cuatodv. But Oiere ere wananda out aealnat a great atm/ 
ether penona who bad fled, jortiaalaMy a^alnat cn^WilbBui White, nioumeynian baxter, wba, by the evi- 
daaoe-appeua to iiave bean at the be^Lntuag of tlie mob, and to ban gnna bIddb with tba dtnm, ffom tlio 
WeBt-fentotiieIletim^fiaw,aiidB iHJd to hare been one of thoe who attaclud Ou gnaia, and probetity 
waa aa deep aa nny one there. 

"TulnriniitiDU wasuven ttiBlha was InridBg at PalUlir. wbaie lie waa bom. Wlienapon dir^oliDDa wavfl 
lent 10 Uie Sherilf of tlie Cunnly, ami a wammd frnm bla Suslleucr lieneiall Wade, to the sommanding 
oUcera at Stirllm and i::lnmhgDW. to osalst. unj bU piHElhle andeavoan ware UBsd to natch bi^ of blm, 
and "fia eaid iie eBcaped very narrowly, haviiiB bsen aunobaled ia Aonie outhooflej and the ndarbrtune was, 
[but iboao wlio vera enipluyed in the usardri dJd j>at tnciw limi peiaanaliy. Ker, indeed, waa 11 eaay Jc 
treat any of tita eatnaialanceB of bo low, obBcore a fAliow with bie aecrec of tile vurand to be pntt m 
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variety which can grntifv the eje and the imaglnntioD. When a piece of 
BCBneiT so beautiful, vet so varied,— bo eiciting by its intricacy, and jet bo 
BuWinie,— is lighted up by tlie tints of morning or of eyening and dispUys 
all that variety of shadowy depth, exchanged witb partial brilliancy, which 
eivea character to the tameat of landaoapes, the effect approaches near_ to 
tnohantment. This path used to be my favourite evening and^moruing 
resort, when engaged with a fa-rourite author, or new subject of study. _ It 
is I am informed, now become totally impassable ; a circumstance which, 
if' true reflects little credit on the taste of the Good Town or its lea^era. 

It was from this fascinating path— the scene to me of so much delicious 
musinff, when life was young and promised to be happy, that I have been 
unable to pass it m-er without an episodical descriptiou— it was, I aay, from 

S?thi?hB^BmB'lo a lltod ilehooseTn *« E^gli-icarktit cloaTml, a potty l>»og ™ilj, «M, bj Wobiwrllie 
mlilor.wbiiww opon tait mjikdl, advonljri to come dowiL ^"""^ °™™ 'SSer'ia UioIdSm m 

(Tla^llSraaKmoBJ^l^SI'iiS^'jSder^STm of *™ whi. bto ilie W^^ISJ^^lta 
^„ "^ SSHawSSS tad taSrKSd'oiit 0*™- thou, «il ril arfBTcran uma to sH^heoa 
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this romantic patli that Butler saw the morning arise tha day after the 
murder of Porteous. It was possible for him with ease to have found a 
much shorter road to the house to which he was directing his course, and, 
in faot, that which he chose was estramely circuitous. But to compose his 
own spirifB, as well as to while awny wie time, until a proper hour for 
visiting the family without surprise or disturbance, he was induced tfl 
extend his circuit hy the foot of the rocks, and t« linger upon his way 
until liie morning should be considerablv advanced. While, now standing- 
with his arms across, and waiting the slow progre^ of the sun above the 
horizon, now sitting upon one of the numerous fragments which storms had 
detached from the roeka above him, he is meditatmg, alternately upon the 
horrible catastrophe which he had witnessed, and upon the melancholy, and 
to him most interesting, news which he had learned at Saddletree's, we will 
give the reader to understand who Butler was, and how his fate was eon-, 
neoted with that of Effie Deans, the unfortunate handnuuden of the careful 
Mrs. Saddletree. 

Keuben Butler was of English estraction, though bom in Scotland. His 
gnffiaKEherwas a trooper in Monk's army, and one of the par^ of dismounted 
dragoons which formed the forlorn hope at the storming of Dundee in 1651. 
Stephen Butler (called, from his talents in reading and expounding. Scrip- 
ture Stephen, and Bible Butter) was a stanch Independent, and received m 
its fullest comprehension the promise that the saints should inherit the 
earth. As hard knocks were what had chiefly fallen to his share, hitherto, 
in the division of this common property, he lost not the opportunity which 
the st«rm and plunder of a oommerciu place afforded him, to appropriate 
as Iwge a share of tiie better things of this world as he could possibly com- 
pass. It would seem that he had succeeded indifferently well, for his 
eiterior circumstances appeared, in oonseqnence of this event, to have been 
much mended. 

The troop to which he belonged was quartered at the village of Dalkeith, 
as forming the body-guard of Monk, who, in the capaci'^ of general for the 
Commonwealth, resided in the neighbouring castle. When, on the eve of 
tiie Restoration, the general commenced his march from Scotland, a mea- 
sure pregnant with such important oonsequences, he neW' modelled his troops, 
and more especially those immediately about his person, in order that they 
Eflight consist entirely of individuals devoted to himself. On this occasion 
Scripture Stephen was weighed in the balance and fonnd wanting. It was 
eupnosed he felt no cdl to any expedition which might endanger the rei^a 
of the military sainthood, and that he did not consider himself as free in 
conscience to join with any party which might be likely ultimately to 
acknowledge the interest of Charles Stuart, the son of "the last man," as 
Charles I. was familiarly and irreverently termed by them in their common 
discourse, as well as in their more elaborate predications and harangues. 
As the time did not admit of cashiering such dissidents, Stephen Butier 
was only advised, in a friendly way, to give up his horse and accoutrements 

men!, %'m tha rea"Sin th^^SSe™tb™FOT[h a°'aiSbrant ftrrira, una tsndsiirouseil U & auburb 
cnllsd PolO^urea, Ivhers Ibeil SJIpHuancB in a bodr won milEd numbeis ariMuiil IbeiD. The publia loind 
WBi In mcb a attle of imlaUon, thU t: inly wsntia a linele iptiic to onele en eiplasiaB ; aiul this wsa 
affijTdva by the aiertioiiH of ^e nubII and detetmllHd Iwna of aaBooiBtqB. Trie ^peerence uf premeJita- 
tioa end order whilst diBUnAUi9hed the Ilot,KcoraiBS' to his eoconiiL had is origiD, qdI in aoy pmriois pLuD 
or cooepirBCT. bm in the oheniotw of tboee who vreni Hiraeed hi it The itoiTiitw eenea to sbnw why 
nothinr of the orighl of the riot hu evor heoB djacoreiva, Hince, thoofth m lUelf a ^reet eonaBgratum, jls 
teiine, acDORline w thli aecDunC. iraa fam m ohwnre end apparentl; hiadequBte obuk, 

1 heTo been dUeOTOhited, however, in ahtainiBe the evideiKe on whloh Ihie elory te«e. The preaenl 
innpiiflbd' of the oitBtB on which tho oM Bomi dlH, (a peiticuler friend of the eothor,) aaowtocft to naes- 
ciso the eon of thettoseued on tbt enUecL l^iie penon fbUowa hli fhlhor^ tndo, and hold! the smplof- 
nisnt ieF eerpenter to the same &mili. He adniitatbathia fiilher^goDK ebnndst llietlmeof the PoTteoqa 
UobwaetKipularlfBUribatedtohlshaThiebeeDODgcenied in that afiirj. but idde, that. nlhrai l> Imown 
to Urn, the oM irani hsfl never nude anj oonfeMl™ to that tSed: and, ™ the conlnuy. had nniflirralif 
- Jieard tl» awy ; Int who. aitl»r tfoip reepeni to an old fdond'e momory, or Ibjnt fbilafo of iila own, h^ 
■•eoed to liave torgatttn tbst ever siKih a oommunlDatlDO wae ninde. So mj vhl^m? □urreaprmdeiit (who is 
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to one of Middletou's old troopers, who possessed an occbmmodating eon- 
Rcienee of a military stamp, and whicl; squaied itself chiefly upon those of 
the Colonel and paymaster. As th^a hint came teoommended by a oert^n 
sum of arrears presently payable, Stephen had carnal wisdom enough to 
embrace the proposal, and with great indifference saw his old corps depart 
for Coldstream on their route for the sooth, to esteblislitiie tottering govern- 
ment of England on a new basis. 

The zone of the ex-trooper, to use Horace's phrase, was weighty enough 
to purohaae a cottage and two or three fields, {still known by the name of 
Beersheba, ) within about a Scottish mile of Dalkeith ; and there did Stephen 
establish himself with a youthful helpmate, chosen out of the said village, 
whose disposition to a comfortable settlement on this sideof the grave recon- 
ciled her to the gruff manners, serious temper, and weather-beaten features 
of the martini enthusiast. Stephen did not long survive tie falling on 
" evil days and evil tongues," of which Milton, in the same predicament, so 
mournfully coniplwns. At his death his consort remained an early widow, 
with a male child of three years old, which, in the sobriety wherewith it , 
demeaned itself, in the old-&Bhioned and even grim oast of its features, and 
in its sententious mode of espressing itself, would sufficiently have vindicated 
the honour' of the widow of Beersheba, had any one thought pmpor to chal- 
lenge the babe's descent from Bible Butler. 

Biitler's principles had not descended to his family, or extended them- 
selves among hie neighbours. The air of Scotland was alien fo the growth 
of independency, however favouftble to &naticism nnder other colours. 
But, nevertheless, they rf6re not forgotten ; and a certain neighbouring 
Ldrd, who piqued himself upon the loyalty of his principles " in the worst 
of times," (though 1 never heard they exposed him to more peril than that 
of a broken head, or a night's lodging in the main guard, when wine and 
cavalierism predominated in his upper story,) had found it a convenient 
thing to rake up all matter of accusation against the deceased Stephen. In 
this enumeration his religious principles made no small figure, as, indeed, 
they must have seemed of the most exaggerated enormity to one whose own 
were so small and so faintly traced, as to be well-nigh imperceptible. Ih. 
these circumstances, poor widow Butler waa supplied with ner full propor- 
tion of fines for non-conformity, and all the other oppressions of the time, 
until Beersheba was frdriy wrenched out of her hands, and became the 
property of the Laird who had so wantonly, as it had hitherto appeared, 

Eersecutod this poor, forlorn woman. When hie purpose waa fairly achieved, 
e showed some remorse, or moderation, or whatever the reader may please 
to term it, in permitting her to occupy ber husband's cottage, and cultivate, 
on no very heavy terms, a croft of land adjacent. Her son, Benjamin, in 
the meanwhile, grew up to man's estate, and, moved by that impulse which 
makes men seek marriage, eren when its end can only be the perpetuation 
of misery, he wedded and brought a wife, and, eventually, a son, Reuben, 
to share the poverty of Beersheba. 

The Laird of Dumbiedikes * had hitherto been moderate in his exactions, 
perhaps because he waa ashamed to tax too highh* the miserable means of 
support which remained to the widow Butler. But when a atout active 

{oung fellow appeared as the labourer of the croft in question, Dumbiedikaa 
egan to think so ^road a pair of shoulders might beaf an additional burden. 
He regulated, indeed, his management of his dependents (who fortunately 
were but few in number) much upon the principle of the carters whom he 
observed loading their carts at a neighbouring coal-hill, and who never 
failed to clap an additional brace of hundred weights on their burden, so 

of a honM horaarliw <m Ihe^inpTffi" so csllolhecDMO the fnU Mrf Bi-aif wood, an instniclor nf tho denf 
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aoon as liy any means they had compassed a newhorseof somBwhat superior 
Btrengtii to that which had broken down the day before. However reason- 
able this pnwtice appeared to the Laird of Dumbiedikes, he ought to have 
observed, that it may be overdone, and that it infers, as a matter of course 
Oie destruction and loaa of both horse, and cart, and loading. Even so it 
befcU when the additional " preatatioiis " came to be demanded of Benjamin 
■A f ,■ "'^° "^ ^^^ '*'*'"'^' ^^^ ^^"^ ''^®^' '^"^ attached to Beersheba 
with a Iceiing like that which a vegetable entertains to the spot in whicii 
it chances to be planted, ha neither remonstrated with the Laird nor 
, endeavoured to escape from him, but, toiling night and day to accomplish 
the terms of his taak-master, (ell into a burning ferer and died His 
wife did not long survive him; and, as if it haS been the fate of this 
Jamily to be left orphajis, our Eeuben Butler was, about the year 1704-5, 
iott in Uie same cii-cumstances in which his faUier had been placed, anTu^nder 
the same guardianship, being that of his grandmother, the widow of Monk's 
old trooper. 

The saino prospect of misery hune over the head of another tenant of this 
hard--h^ted lord of the soil. This was a tough true-blue Presbyterian 
called Deans, who, though most obnoxious to the Laird on account of prin- 
ciples in church and state, contrived to maintain his ground upon the estate 
by regular payment of mail-duties, kain, arriage, carri^e, dry multure, 
lock, gowpen, and knaveehip, and all the various exa^itions now commuted 



for money, and summed up m the emphatic word rent. But the years 1700 
""^j J ' ""S remembered in Seotlan'd for dearth and general distress 
subdued the stout heart of the agricultural whig; Citations by the eronnd 
ofiicer, decreets of the Baron Court, sequestrations, poindings of oufeide and 
mstde plenishing flew about his eats as fast as flie tory buUeta whistled 
around those of the Covenanters at Pentland, Bothwell Brigg, or Airsmoss 
Struggle as he might, and he straggled gallantly, "Douce David Deans" 
was routed horse and foot, and lay at the mercy of his graspine landlord 
just at the time that Benjamin Butler died. The fate of each femily was 
anticipated ; but tiiey who prophesied their espulsion to beggary and ruin 
were disappointed by an accidental circumstance. 

On the very term-day when their ejection should have token place when 
all their neighbours were prepared to pitv, and not one to aaaiat them, Uie 
minister ol the parish, as well as a doctor from Edinburgh, received a hasty 
summons to attend the Laird of Dumbiedikes. Both were surprised for his 
contempt for both faculties had been pretty commonly his theme over an 
estia bottie, that is to say, at leaat once every day. The leech for the soul, 
and he for the bod^, alighted in the court of the litfle old manor-house at 
almost the same time ; and when they had gaaed a moment at each other 
with some aurpnse, they in the same breath expressed their conviction tiiat 
llumbiedikes muat needs be very ill mdeed, since he summoned tiiem botii 
to hia presence at once. Ere the servantoould usher them to his apartinent 
the party was augmented bv a man of law, Niohil Novit, writing himself 
proourator before the Sheri&court, for in those days there vrere no solicitors 
This latter personage was first summoned to the apartment of the Laird' 
where, after some short space, the soul-curer and the body-curer were invited 
tojom him. 

Dumbiedikea had been by this time transported into the best bed-room 
used only upon occasions of death and marriage, and called, from the 
former of these oocupationa, the Dead-Room. Iliere were in this apart 
ment, beaides the sick person himself and Mr. Novit, the son and heir of the 
patient, a taU, gawky, silly-looking boy of fourteen or fifteen, and a houae- 
keeper, a good Ijuxom figure of a woman, betwist forty and fifty, who had 
kept the keya and managed matters at Dumbiedikea since the bdy's death, . 
It was to these attendants that Dumbiedikes addreaeed himsolf pretty nearly 
in the following -vFoi'ds ; temporal and spiritual matters, tho CiU-eof his health 
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and )iie affairs, tieing strangely jumbled in a head ■which was UBver one of 
the clearest: — 

" These are sair times wi' me, gentlemen and neighbours 1 araaist as ill 
OS at the aughty-nine, when I was rabbled by the collegeaners.* — They 
mistook me mucfcle — they oa'd me a papist, but them was never a papist 
bit about me, minister. — Jock, ye'U take warning — it's a debt we maun a' 
pay, and there stands Kiohil Novit that will teU ye I wda never gude at 
paying ^ebts in my life, — Mr. Novit, ye'll no forget to draw the annual rent 
that's due on the yerl's band — if I pay debt to other folk, I think they suld 
pay it to me — that eiyials aquals, — Jock, when ye hao nnothing else to do, 
ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when yo're 
sleejiing.t My father tanld me sae forty years sin', bnt I ne'er fond time 
to mind him—Jock, ne'er drink brandy in the morning, it flies the stamach. 
Btur ; ^n ye take a morning's draught, let it be aqua mirabilis ; Jenny there 
makes it weel. — Doctor, my breath is growing as scant as a broken-winded 
piper's, when he has played for fourind-twenty houVs at a penny wedding 
— Jenny, pit the cod aneath my head — bnt it's a' needless! — Mass John, 
could ye think o' rattling ower some bit short prayer, it wad do me gude 
maybe, and keep some queer thoughts out o' my head. Say something, 

" I cannot use a prayer like a ratrhyme," answered the honest clergy- 
man ; " and, if you would have your soul redeemed like a prey from Qie 
fowler, Lwrd, you must needs show me your state of mind." 

"And shouldna ye ken that witliout my telling you!" answered the 
patient. "What have I been paying stipend and temd, parsonage, and 
vicarage, for, ever sin' the aughty-nine, and I oanna get a spell of a prayer 
for't, the only time I ever asked for ane in my life? — Gang awa wr your 
whi^ery, if that's a' ye can do ; auld Curate Kiltstoup wad hao rend lialf 
the ftayer-book to nle by this time — Awa wi' ye ! — Doctor, let's see if ye 
can do ony tbinjr better for me," 

The Doctor, who had obtained some information in the meanwhile from 
the housekeeper on the state of his complaints, assured him the medical art 
could not prolong his life many hours, 

" Then damn Mass John and you bfuth I" cried the furious and intracta- 
ble patient. " Kd ye eome here for naething but to toll me that ye canna 
help me at the pinch? Out wi' them, Jenny — out o' the house! and, 
Jock, my curse, and liie ourae of Cromwell, go wi' ye, if yo ^e them either 
fee or bounteth, or eae muckle as a black pair o' eheverons !"J 

The clergyman and doctor made a speedy retreat out of the apartment, 
while Dumbiedikes fell into one of those transports of Tiolent and profane 
language, which had procured him the surname of Damn-me-dikes. "Bring 
me the brandy-bottle, Jenny, ye b — ," he cried, with a voice in whicE 
passion oontonded with pain. " I can die as 1 have lived, without fashing 
ony o' them. Buttheres ae thing," he said, sinking his voice — "tiere's 
afi fearful thing hings about my heart, and an anker of brandy winna wash 
it away. — The Deanses at Woodend!— I sequestrated them in the dear 
years, and now they are to flit, thev'll starve — and that Beersheba, and 
that auld trooper's wife and her oe, wieyU starve — they'll starvel — Look 
out,Jock; what kind o' night is't?" 

"On-ding o' snaw, father," answered Joofc, after having opened the 



window, and looked out with great eomp( 

" Thev'll perish in the drifts I" said the expiring 
wi' cauld 1 — but I'll be het eneugh, gin a' tales be 



" Thev'll perish in the drifts I" said the expiring sinner — " they'll perish 
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This last olDaervation was made under lireatli, and in a tone wliich made 
the very attorney shudder. He tried hia hand at ghostly advice, probably 
for the first time in his life, and recommended, as an opiate for the agonized 
conscience of the Laird, reparation of the injuries he had done to these dis- 
tressed families, which, he observed by the way, the civil lavr called resiilu- 
tio in integrum,. But Mammon was struggling witli Remorse for retivining 
his place in a boSom he had so longposaessed. ; and he partly succeeded, as an 
old tyrant proves often too strong for hia insurgent rebels. 

" I canna do't," he answered with a voice ofdespair, " It would kill me 
to do't — how can ye bid me payback siller, when ye ken how I want it? 
' or dispone Beersheba, when it lies sae weel into my ain plnid-nuik ? Natuve 

made Durabiedites and Beersheba to be ae man's land — She did, bj 

Nichil, it wad kill me to part them." 

" But ye maun die whether or no, Liurd," said Mr. Novit ; " nnd maybe 
ye wad die easier — it's but trying, I'll scroll the disposition in nae time." 

" Dinna speak o't, sir," replied Duinbiedikes, " or I'll fling the stonp at 
your head. — But, Jock, lad, je see how the warld wrastles wi' me on my 
death-bed — be kind to the puir creatures the Deanses aiid the Butlers — 
be kind to them, Jock. Dinna let the warld gst a grip o' ye, Jock, — but 
keep the gear thegither! and whate'er ye do, aispone Beersheba at no rate. 
Let the creatures stay at a moderate mwling, and^hae bit« and soup ; it will 
maybe be the better wi' your father whnre he's gaun, lad," 

Aflar these contradictory instructions, the Lturd felt hia mind so much at 
ease, that he drank three bumpers of brandy continuously, and "boughpil 
awa" as Jenny expressed it, in an attempt to sing " Deil stick the minister " 

His death made a revolution in favour of the distressed families John 
Dumbie, now of Dumbiedikea, in his own right seemed to be close and selfi-li 
enough ; but wanted the grasping spirit and active mind of his father , and 
his gufu'dian happened to agree with him in opinion, that his father's dying 
recommendation should be attended to. The tenants, therefore, were not 
aotuaUy^ turned out of doors among the snow-wreaths, and were allowed 
wherewith to procure butter-milk and peas-bannocks, which they eat under 
iJie full force of the orimnal malediction. The cottage of Deans, called 
"Woodend, was not very aistant from that of Beersheba. Formerly thpia 
had been but little intercourse between the families. Deans was a stuidy 
Scotsman, with all sort of prejudice against the southern, and the spawn of 
the southern, Moreorer, Deans was, as we have said, a stanch presby- 
terian, of the most rigid and unbending adherence to what he conceived to 
be the only possible straight line, as he was wont to express himself, between 
right-hand heats and extremes, and left-hand defections ; and, therefore,. he 
held in high dread and horror, all independents, and whomsoever he sup- 
posed allied to them. 

But, notwithstanding these national prejudices and religious professions, 
Deans and the widow Butler were placed in such a situation, an naturally 
and atlength created some intimacy between the families. They had shared 
a common danger and a mutual deliverance. They needed each other's 
assistance, like a company, who, crossing a mountain stream, are compelled 
to cling close together, lest the curreal Siould be too powerful for Sny who 
are not thus supported. 

On nearer acquaintance, too, Deans abated some of his prejudices. He 
found old Mrs. Butler, though not thoroughly grounded in the extent and 
bearing of the real testimony against the defections of the times, had no 
opinions in favour of the independent party ; neither was she an English- 
woman. Therefore, it was to be hoped, that, though she was the widow of 
an enthusiastic corporal of Cromwell's dragoons, her grandson might be 
neither schismatic nor aati-nalional, two C[ualitie8 concerning which Good: 
man Deans had as wholesome a terror as against papists and malignants. 
Above all, (for Douce Davie Dc;ins had his weak side,) he perceived that 
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■widow Butlnr lookod up to iim with reverenoe, listened to his advice, and 
oompoundad for an occasional fling a,t the doctrines of her deceased husband, 
to which, as we have eeen, ahe was hy_ no means warml_y attached, in con- 
fiideraliott of the valuable counsels which the presbjterian afforded her for 
the manaKement of her little farm. These uBuallj concluded with, "They 
may do oUierwiae in England, neighbour Butler, for aught I ken ;" or, " it 
may be different in foreign parts ;' or, " they wha think differently on the 
great foundation of our covenanted reformation, overturning and mishgug- 
gling the government and disoipline of the kirk, and breaking down the 
carved work of our Zion, might be for sawing the craft wi' aits ; but I say 
peace, peace," And as his advice was shrewd and sensible, though con- 
ceitedly given it was reaeived with gratitude, and followed with respect. 

Tl te 00 wh h tn k place betwixt tlie families at Beersheba and 
Wddbem tt d intimate, at a very early period, betwixt Beu- 
b n B tl with wh m th eader is already in some degree acquainted, 
ai i J D n th ly hild of Douce Davie Deans by his first wife, 

"th t g 1 Lh tl n w man," as he was wont to express himself, 
" wh m w y to all that knew her for a desirable professor. 

Oh t M H h agirdle." The manner of which intimacy, and 

th u th f w now proceed tc relate. 
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Wben ttoth *eco pDor, Ihejr Ehouffbt Jl aepieii ill 

WniLB widow Butler and widower Deana afrnggled with poverty, and the. 
hard and sterile soil of those " parte and portiopa" of the lands of Dambie- 
dikes which it was their lot to occupy, it became gradually apparent' that 
Deans was to g^n the strife, and his ally in the conflict was to lose it. The 
former was a man, and not much past the prime of life — Mr^. Butler a 
woman, and declined into the vale of years. This, indeed, ought in time to 
have been balanced by the circumatance, that Reuben was growing up to 
aeaist his grandmother's labonra, and that Jeanie Deans, as a ^rl, could be 
only supposed to add to her father's burdens. But Douce Davie Deans 
knew better things, and so schooled and tr^ned the young minion, as he 
oaUed her, that from the lime ate could walk, upwards, she was daily em- 
ployed in some task or other suitable to her age and capacity ; a circum- 
stance which, added to her father's daily instructions and lectures, tended 
to give her mind, even when a child, a grave, serious, firm, and reflecting 
cast. An uncommonly etrong and heallliy temperament, free from ail 
nervous affection and every other irregularity, which, attacking the body in 
its more nohle functions, so often influences the mind, tended greatly to 
establish this fortitude, simplicity, and decision of character. 

On the other hand, Reuben was weak in constitution, and, though not 
timid in temper, might be safely pronounced anxious, doubtful, and appre- 
hensive. He partook of the temperament of his mother, who had died of 
a consumption in early age. He was a pale, thin, feeble, sickly boy, and 
somewhat lame, from an accident in early. youth. He was, besides, the 
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cliild of a dotiDg grandmotiier, whose too solicitous attention to hiin soon 
taught him a sort of diffidence in himself, with a disposition to overrate his 
own importanoe, which is one of the very worst oonsequenoes tiiat children 
deduce from over-indulgence. 

StJll, however, the two children olung to eaoh other's society, r 
r. 1 . . ■ . . , n . . '"hey herded together the handful c 

ich their paienia turned out rafhe .. 

1 the anenolosed common of Dumbiedikes. 
IS mieht be seen aeafed beneath a blooming 
bush of whin, their little faces laid oTose together under the shadow of the 
same plaid drawn over bofi. their heads, while the landscape around was 
embrowned by an oTershadowing cloud, big with the shower which had 
driven Uie cmldren to shelter. On other occasions they went together to 
Bchool, the boy receiving that eneour^ement and example from his com- 
panion, in crossing the little brooks wliich interaeoted their path, and en- 
countering cattle, dogs, and other perils, upon their journey, which the 
male ses in such cases usually consider it as their prerogative to extend to 
the weaker. But when, seated on the benches of the sohool-house, they 
began to con their lessons together, Reuben, who was as much superior to 
Jeaoie Deans in acutaness of intellect, as inferior to her in firmness of con- 
stitution, and in that insenaibility to fatigue and danger which depends on 
the conformation of the nerves, was able ftilly to requite the kindness and 
countflnanee with which, in other oircumstancea, she used to remtrd him. 
He was decidedly the best scholar at the httle parish school ; and'so gs;:Uu 
was his temper and disposition, that he was rather admired than envied by 
the little mob who occupied the noisy mansion, although he was the declared 
favourite of the master. Several girls, in particular, (for in Scotland they 
are taught with the boys,) longed to be kind t«, and comfort the sickly lad, 
who was so much cleverer than his companions. The character of Reuben 
Butler was bo calculated as to offer scope both for their sympathy and their 
admiration, the feelings, perhaps, through which the female ses (the more 
deserving part of them at least) is more easily attached. 

But Jteuben, naturally reserved and distant, improved none of these ad- 
vantages ; and only became more attached to Jeanie Deans, as the enthusi- 
astic approbation of his master assured him of fair prospects in future life, 
and awakened his ambition. In the meantime, every a^ahce that Reuben 
made in learning (and, considering his opportunities, they were uncom- 
monly great) rendered him less capSule of attending to the domestio duties 
of his grandmother's farm. While studying thepona aaiitorwat, in Euclid, 
he suffered every cwMie upon the common to trespass ujion a large field of 

ELse belon^ng to the Laird, and nothing but the active exertions of Jeanie 
ans, with her little dog Dustiefooi, could have saved great loss and conse- 
quent punishment. Similar miscarriages marked his progress in his clas- 
sical studies. He read Virgil's Qeorgios till he did not know bear from 
barley ; and had nearly destroyed the crofts of Beersheha, while attempting 
to cultivate them according to the practice of Columella and Cato the 
Censor. 

These blunders occasioned grief to his grand-dame, and disoonoerted the 
good opinion which her neighbour, Davie Deans, had for some time enter- 
tained of Reuben. 

'^I see naething ye can make of that silly oallant, neighbour Butler," 
Siud be to the old lady, ■' unless ye train him to the wark o' tiie ministry. 
And ne'er was there mair need of poorfu' preachers than e'en now in these 
cauld Gallic days, when men's hearts are hardened like the nether mill- 
stone, till they come to regard none of these things. It's evident this puir 
callaut of yours will never be able to do an usefu' day's wark, unless it fee 
as an ambassador from, our Master ; and I will make it my business to pro- 
cure a licence whe^n, he is fit for the same, trusting he will be a shaft deanly 
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poliahod, and meet to be used in the body of ttie kirk; and that lie shall 
not turn again, like the sow, to wallow in the mire of horetical estremea 
and defectiona, but shall have the wings of a dove, though he hatJi lain 
among the pate." 

The poor widow gulped down the affront to her husband's principles, im- 
plied in this caution, aad hastened to take Butler from the Higli School, and 
encourage him in the pursuit of matJiemaiicB and divinity, the only physics 
and ethics that ohaaeed to be in fashion &t the time. 

Jeanie Deans was now compelled to part from the companion of her 
labour, her studj, and her pastime, and it was witli more than childish feel- 
ing that both children regarded the aeparation. But they were young, and 
hope was high, and they separated like those who hope to meet again at a 
more auspoious hour. 

While Reuben Butler was acquiring at the University of St. Andrews 
the knowledge necessary for a clergyman, and macerating his body with the 
pri at' n which were necessary in seeking food for his mind, hia grand- 
iam be ame daily less able to struggle with her little' farm, and was at 
1 ngtl bUged to tWw it up to the new Laird of Dumbiedikes. That great 
pers nage was no absolute Jew, and did not cheat her in ra^iing the bar- 

fu m e than was tolerable. He even gave her permission to tenant the 
us n which she had lived i^ith her husband, as long as it should be 
ten ntable ;" only he protested agmnst paying for a farthing of repairs, 
any ben olenoe which he possessed being of the passive, but by no means 
of th a tive mood. 

In th meanwhile, from superior shrewdness, skill, and other circum- 
stan e ome of them purely accidental, Davie Deans gained a footing in 
th w Id the possession of some wealth, the reputation of more, and a 
C w ng disposition to preserve and increase his store ; for which, when he 
01 ught npoh it seriously, he was inclined to blame himself. From bis 
kn wl dge in agricultnre, as it was iiien practised, he became a sort of fa- 
il te w th the Laird, who had no great pleasure either in active sports or 
n s ty and was wont to end his daily saunter by coJling at tie cottage 
of Woodend. 

Being himself a man of slow ideas and confused utterance, Dumbiedikes 
used ta St or stand for half an hour with an old laced hat of his father's 
upon his head, and an empty tobacco-pipe in his mouth, with his eyes fol- 
lowing Jeanie Deans, or "the Ia3sie,"^aa be called her, through the course 
of her daily domestic labour ; while her fetiier, after exhausting the subject 
of bestial, of ploughs, and of harrows, often took an opportunity of going 
full-soil into confrovcrsial sub^jeota, to which discussions the dignitary lis- 
tened with much seeming patience, but without making any reply, or, in- 
deed, as most people fought, without understanding a- single word of what 
the orator was saying. Deans, indeed, denied this stoutly, as an insult at 
once to his own talents ibr espounding hidden truths, of which he was a 
littie vain, and to the Laird's capacity of understanding them. He said, 
" Dumbiedikes was nane of these flashy genties, wi' lace ontheir skirts and 
swords at their twls, that were rather for riding on horseback to hell than 
ganging barefooted to heaven. He waana like his Catheiv-nae pro&ne com- 
pany-keeper — nae swearer — nae drinker-^nae irequenter of play-house, or 
niusio-house, or dancinff-house— nae Sabbath-breaker — nae imposar of aiths, 
or bonds, or denier of liberty to the flock. — He clave to the warld, and the 
warld's gear, a wee ower muckle, but then there was some breathing of a 
gale upon his spirit," &e. &c. All this honest Davie said and believed. 

It is not to he supposed, that, by a father and a man of sense and obsfir- 
vation, the constant direction of the Laird's eyes towards Jeanie was alto- 
gether unnoticed. This eireumstance, however, made a much greater 
impression upon another member of hia family, a second helpmate, to wit, 
whom, he had chosen to l«ke to his bosom ten years after the death of his 
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first. Some people were of opinion, that Douce Davie had been rather sur- 
prised into this step, for in general, he was no friend to marriages or giving 
in marriage, and seemed ratiier to regard that et«te of society as a necessary 
evil, — a thing lawful, and b> be tolerated in the imperfect state of out na- 
ture, but which clipped the wings with which we ought to soar upwards, 
and tethered the soul to its mansion of clay, and the creature-comforts of 
wife and haims. His own practice, however, had in this material point 
varied from hia principles, since, as we have seen, he twice knitted for him- 
self this dangerous and ensnaring entanglement. 

Rebecca, his spouse, had by no means uie same horror of matrimony, and 
as she made marriages in imagination for every neighbour round, she Mled 
not to indicate a match betwist Dumbiedikes and her step-daughter Jeanie. 
The good-man used regularly to frown and pshaw whenever this topic was 
touched upon, but usually ended b; taking his bonnet and walking out of 
the house to conceal a certain gleam of satisfaction, which, at such a sug- 
gestion, inToluntarily diffused itself over his austere features. 

The more youthful part of my readers may naturally ask, whether Jeanie 
Deans was deserving of this mute attention of the Laird of Dumbiedikes ; 
and the historian, with due regard t* veracity, is compelled to answer, that 
her persona] attractions were of no uncommon description. She was short, 
and rather too stoutly made for her size, ha4 grey eyes, light coloured hair, 
a round good-humoured face, much tanned with the sun, and her only 
peouhar Miarm was an air of inexpressible serenity, which a good con- 
science, kind feelings, contented temper, and the regular discharge of alt 
her duties, spread over her features. There was nothing, it may be sup- 
posed, very appalling in the form or manners of this rustic heroine ; yet, 
whether trom sheepish bashfulDcss, or from want of decision and imperfeot 
knowledge of his own mind on the subject, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, with 
his old laced hat and empty tobacco-pipe, canre and enjoyed the beatifio 
vision of Jeanie Deans day after day, week after week, year after year, 
without proposing to accomplish any of tlie prophecies of the step-mother. 

This good lady began to grow doubly impatient on the subject, when, 
after having been some years married, she herself presented Douoe Davie 
with another daughter, wno was named Euphemia, by corruption, BfSc. It 
was then that Rebecca began to turn impatient with the slow pace at which 
the Laird's wooing proceeded, judiciously arguing, that, as Lady Dumbie- 
dikes would have but little occasion for tocher, the principal part of her 
gndeman's substance would naturally descend to the child by liie second 
marriage. Other step-dames have tried less laudable means for clearing the 
way to the succession of their own children ; but Rebecca, to do her justice, 
only sought little Effie's advantage through the promotion, or which must 
have generally been accounted such, of her elder sisle^. She therefore tried 
every female art within the compass of her simple skill, to bring the Laird 
to a point; but had the mortification to perceive that her efforts, like those 
of an unslulful angler, only scared the trout she meant to catch. Upon one 
occasion, in particular, when she joked with the Laird on the propriety of 

giving a mistress to the house of Dumbiedikes, he was so effectually startled, 
lat neither laced hat, tobacco-pipe, nor the intelligent proprietor of these 
moveables, visited Woodend for a fortnight. Rebecca was therefore com- 
pelled to leave the Laird to proceed at his own snail's pace, convinced, by 
experience, of the grave-digger's aphorism, that your dull ass will not mend 
his pace for beating. 

Reuben, in the meantime, pursued his studies at the university, supplying 
his wajite by teaching the younger lads the knowledge he himself acquired, 
and thus at once gmning the means of maintaining himself at the seat of 
learning, and fixing in his mind the elements of what he had already ob-. 
ta,ined. In this manner, as is usual among the poorer studente of divinity at 
Scottish universities, he contrived not only to maintain himself according to 
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liis simple wants, but even to Bend eonsiderable assistanee to his sole remaJa- 
iag parent, a saered daty, of whicli the Scotch are seldom negligent. His 

E regress in knowledge of a general kind, as we!l as in the studies proper to 
is profession, was very oonsiderahle, hut was little remarked, owing to the 
retired modesty of his disposition, which in no respect qualified him to set 
off his learning to the best advantage. And thus, had Butler been a man 
given to make oompliunts, he had his tale to tell, like others, of unjust pre- 
ferences, bad luck, aad hard usage. On these subjects, however, he waa 
habitually silent, perhaps from modesty, perhaps from a touch of pride, or 
perhaps from a oonjnnotion of both. 

He obtained his license as a preacher of the gospel, with some corapli- 
menta from the preabyterj by whom it was bestowed ; but this did not lead 
to any preferment, and he found it necessary to make the cottage at Beer- 
sheba his residence ibr some months, with no other income than was afforded 
by the precarious occupation of teaching in one or other of the neighbour- 
ing families. After having greeted his aged grandmother, hiji first visit 
was to Woodend, where he was received by Jeanje with warm cordiality, 
arising from recollections which had never been dismissed from her mind, 
by Eebeoca witii good-humoured hospitality, and by old Deans in a mode 
peculiar to himself. 

Highly as Douee Davie honoured the clergy, it was not upon each indi- 
viduw of the cloth that he beatowed his approbation ; and, a little Jealous, 
perhaps, at seeing his youthful acquaintance erected into the dignity of a, 
teacher and preamer, he instantly attacked him upon various points of con- 
troversy, in order to discover whether he might not have fallen into some of 
the snares, defections, and desertions of the time. Butler was not only a 
man of stanch presbyterian principles, but was also willing to avoid giving 
pain to his old friend by disputing upon points of little importance ; and 
therefore he might have hoped to have come like fine gold ont of the furnace 
of Davie's interrogatories. But the result on the mind of that strict inves- 
tigator was not ^tegetiier so fevourable as might have been hoped and 
anticipated. Old Judith Butler, who had hobbled that evening as far as 
Woodend, in order to enjoy the congratulations of her neighbours upon. 
Reuben's return, and upon his high attainments, of which she waa herself 
not a little proud, was somewhat mortified to find that her old friend Deans 
did not enter into the subject with the warmth she expected. At first, 
indeed, he seemed rather silent fhan dissatisfied ; and it was not till Judith 
had essayed the subject more than once that it led to the following dialogue. 

" Aweel, neibor Deans, I thought ye wad hae been glad to see Eeuben 
amang us again, poor fellow." 

" I am glad, Mrs. Butler," was the neighbour's concise answer. 

" Since ne has lost his grandfather and his fotber, (praised be Him that 
giveth and takethj) I ken nae friend he has in the world that's been saa 
Eke a father to him as the sell o' ye, neibor Deans." 

" Glod is the only father of the fatherless," said Deans, touching his bonnet 
and looking upwards. "Give honour where it is due, gudewife, ajid not to 
an unworthy instrument." 

" Aweel, that's your way o' turning it, and nae doubt ye ken best ; but I 
hae kend ye, Davie, send a forpit o' meal to Beersheba when there wasna 
a bow left in the meal-ark at Woodend ; ay, and I hae kend ye " 

" Ghidewife," said Davie, interrupting her, "these are but idle tales to 
tell me ; fit for naething but to puff up our inward man wi' our ain vain 
acts. I stude beside blessed Alexander Peden, when I heard him call the 
death and testimony of our happy martyrs but drapa of blude and soarts of 
ink in respect of fitting discharge of our duty ; and what suld I think of ony 
thing (he like of me can do?" 

"Wool, neibor Deans, ye ken best; but I maun say that, 1 am sure you 
are glad to see my bairn again — the halt's gane now, unless he has to walk 
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ower mony miles at a 
that glads my auld een 
minJBter; and " 

" I aw very heartily glad he is weel and tJiriring," said Mr. Deans, with 
a gravity that seemed intended to out abort the subject; hut a woman who 
is beot upon a point is not easily pushed aside from it. 

" And," continued Mrs. Butler, " he can wag his head in a pulpit now, 
neihor Deans, think but of that — my ain oe — and a'hody maun sit still 
and listen to him, as if he were the Paip of Rome," 

"The what?^-the who? — womanl said Deans, with a aternneas far 
beyond his usual gravity, aa soon aa these offensive words had strack upon 
the tympanum of hie ear. 

" Eh, guide us I" said the poor woman ; " I had forgot what an ill will 
ye had aye at tie Paip, and aae had my puir gademao, Stephen Butler. 
Mony an afternoon ho wad ait and take up his testimony again the Paip, and 
again baptizing of bairns, and the like." 

"Woman!" reiterated Deans, "eitiier speak about what ye ken some- 
thing o', or be silent ; I say that independency is a foul heresy, and ana- 
baptism a damnable and deceiving error, wlulk said be rooted out of tie ' 
land wi' the fire o" the spiritual, and the sword o' the civil magistrate." 

" Weel, weel, neibor, I'll no say that ye mayna be right," answered the 
submissive JudiUi. " I am sure ye are right about the sawing and the 
mawing, the shearing and the leading, and what for suld ye co be right 
about kirkwark, too? — But concerning my os, Reuben Butler " 

" Beuben Butler, gudowife," said David with solemnity, " is a lad I wish 
heartily weel to, even as if he wore mine ain son — but I doubt there will 
bo outs and ins in the track of his walk. I muokle fear his gifts will get 
the heela of his grace. He has ower muokle human wit and learning, and 
thinks as rauckle about the form of the bicker as ho doea about tlie heal- 
someness of the food — he maun broider the marriage-garment with lace 
and passmentfl, or it's no gude enough for him. And it's like he's some- 
thing prond o' his human giits and leai^ing, whilk enables him to dress up 
his dootrine in that fine airy dress. But," added he, at seeinc the old 
woman's uneasiness at his discourse, "affliction may gie him ajagg, and 
let the wind out o' him, as out o' a cow that's eaten wet clover, and the lad 
may do weel, and be a burning and a shining light; and I trust it will be 
jours to see, and his to feel it, and that soon.' 

Widow Butler was obliged to retire, unable to make any thing more of 
her neighbour, whose disoourse, though she did not comprehend it, filled 
her with undefined apprehensions on her grandson's account, and greatly 
dp I the joy with whioh she had welcomed him on his return. And 

t inu t n t be concealed, injustice to Mr. Deans's discernment, that Butler, 
n th conference, had made a greater display of his learning than the 

a n ailed for, or than was likely to be acceptable to the old man, who, 
a tom d to consider himself as a person preeminently entitled to dictate 
up n th logical subjects of controversy, felt rather humbled and mortified 
when lea ned authorities were placed in array against him. In fact, Butler 
had n escaped the tinge of pedanti^ which naturally flowed from his 
d ati n and was apt, on many occasions, to make parade of his know- 
n thero was no need of such vanitv. 

Deans, however, fonnd no fault with this display of learning, but, 
u Tu ntrarj, admired it ; perhaps on the same score that her sex are 
said to admire men of courage, oii account of their own deficiency in that 
qwalifioation. The ciroumatances of their families threw the young people 
ooQstantiy together ; their old intimacy was renewed, though upon a ibotmg 
better adapted to their age ; and it became at length understood betwixt . 
them, that their union shoiSd be deferred no longer than until Butler should 
obtain some steady means of support, however humble. This, however, 
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was not a matter spfledily to be accomplisheii. Plan after plan was formed, 
and plan after plan failed. The good-humoured cheek of Jeanio lost the 
first flush of juvenile freshness ; Reuben's brow assumed the gravity of 
manhood, yet the means of obtaining a settJewent seemed remote a^ eser. 
Fortunately for the lovers, their passion was of no ardent or eathuHiastio 
cast; and a sense of duty on botli sides induced them to bear, with patient 
fortitude, the protracted interval which divided them from each other. 

In the meanwhile, lime did not roll on without effecting his usual changes. 
The widow of Stephen Butler, so long the prop of the femilj of Beerahrtia, 
was gathered to her fathers; and Rebecca, the careful spouse of our friend 
Davie Deans, was also summoned from her phws oi matrimonial and 
domestic economy. The morning after her death, Reuben Butler went to 
offer his mit^ of consolation to his old friend and benefactor. He witnessed, 
on this occasion, a remarkable struggle betwist the force of natural affec- 
tion, and the religious stoicism, which the sufferer thought it was incum- 
bent upon him to maintain nnder each earlhlj dispensation, whether of 

On his arrival at the cottage, Jeanie, with her eyes overflowing with tears, 
pointed to the little orchard, " in which," she whispered with broken ac- 
cents, " my poor father has been since his misfortune," Somewhat alarmed 
at this account, Butler entered the orchard, and advanced slowly towards 
his old friend, who, seated in a small rude arbour, appeared to be sunk in 
the extremity of his affliction. He lifted his eyes somewhat sternly as 
Butler approached, as if offended at the interruption; but as the young 
man hesitated whether he ought to retreat or advance, he arose, and came 
forward to meet him, with a self-possessed, and even dignified air, 

" Young man," said the BuEFerer, " liiy it not to heart, Siough the righteona 
perish and the merciful are removed, seeing, it may well ha said, that they 
are taken away from the evils to come. AVo to me, were I to ehed a tear 
for the wife of my bosom, when I might weep rivers of water for this 
nffiicted Church, cursed as it is with eamal seekers, and with the dead of 
heart."' 

" I am happy," said Butler, " that you ean forget your private affliction 
in jonr regard for public duty." 

"Forget, Reuben?" said poor Deans, putting his handkerchief to his 
eyes, — " She's not to be forgotten on this side of time ; but He tiiat gives 
the wound can send the ointment, I declare there have been times during 
this night when my meditation baa been so wrapt, that I knew not of my 
heavy loss. It has been with me as with the worthy John Seniple, called 
Carspham John,* upon a like trial, — I have been this night on the banks 
of UlM, plucking an apple here and there." 

NotwiQiBtanding the assumed fortitude of Deans, which heoonceived to 
be the discharge of a great Christian duty, he had too good a heart not to 
suffer deeply under Utis heavy loss. Woodend became altogether distaatoful 
to him; and as he had obtoined both substance and experience by his 
management of that little farm; he resolved to employ them as a dairy- 
farmer, or cow-feeder, as they are called in Scotland. The situation he 
chose for his new settlement waa at a place called Saint Leonard's Crags, 
lying betwixt Edinburgh and the mountain called Arthur's Seat, and adjoin- 
ing to the extensive sheep pasture still named the King's Park, from its 
having been formerly dedicated to the preservation of the royal game. 
Here he rented a small lonely house, about half a mile distant from the 
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nearest point of the city, I>at tlie site of which, with all the adjacent ground, 
ia now occupied bj the buildings which form the south-eastern suburb. An 
extensive pasture-ground adjoining, which Deans rented from the keeper 
of tie B«yal Park, enabled him to feed his milk-cows; and the unceasing 
industry and aflti^itj of Jeanie, his eldest daughter, were eserted in making 
tbe most of their produce. 

She had now less frequent opportunities of seeing Reuben, wLo had beea 
obliged, after vaiious diBappomtments, to accept the subordinate situation 
of assistant in a parochial school of some eminence, at three or four miles' 
distance from the city. Here he distinguished himself, and became ac- 
quainted with several respectable burgesses, who, on account of healtJi, or 
otlier reasons, chose that their children should commence tlieir education in 
this little yil!^. His prospects were thus gradually brightening, and upon 
each visit which he paid at Saint Leonard's he liad an opportunity of 
gliding a hint to this purpose into Jeanie'9 ear. These visits were neces- 
sarily very rare, on aooount of the demands which the duties of the school 
made upon Butler's time. Nor did he dare to make them altogether so 
frequent as these avocations would permit. Deans received him with ciyility 
indeed, and even with kindness ; but Reuben, as is usual in such cases, 
imagined that he read his purpose in his eyes, and was afmid too prema- 
ture an explanation on the subject would draw down his positive disap- 
proval. Upon the whole, therefore, he judged it prudent to call at St. 
Leonard's Just so frequently as old acquaintance and neighbourhood seemed 
to authoriae, and no oflener. There was anothor person who was more 
regular in his visits. 

When Davie Deans intimated to the Laird of Dumbiedikes his purpose 
of "quittingwi' the land and house at Woodend," the laird stared and said 
nothing. lie made his usual visits at the usual hour without remark, until 
the day before the term, when, observing the bustle of moving furniture 
already commenced, the great easfrcountry awmrie dragged out of its nook, 
and standing with its shoulder to the company, like an awkward booby 
about to leave the room, the Laird again stared mightily, and was heard to 
(tinculate, " Hegh, sirs !" Even after the day of departure was past and 
, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, at l>is usuaj dour, which was that at which 
•avid Deans was wont hi " loose the pleugh," presented himself before the 
closed door of the coWage at Woodend, and seemed as much astonished at 
finding it shut against his approach as if it was not exactly what he had 
to expect. On this oooasion he was heard to ejaculate, "Gude guide us," 
which, by those who knew him, was considered as a very unusual marli of 
emotion. From that moment forward, Dumbiedikes became an altered 
man, and the regularity of his movements, hitherto so exemplary, was as 
totally disconcerted as those of a boy's watch when he has broken the 
main-spring. Like the index of the said watch, did Dumbiedikes spin 
round the whole bounds of his little property, which may be likened unto 
the dial of the time-piece, with unwonted velocity. There was not a cottage 
into which he did not enter, nor scarce a maiden on whom he did not stare. 
But so it was, that although there were better farm-houses on the land than 
Woodend, and certainly much prettier girls than Jeanie Deans, yet it did 
somehow befall that the blimk in the Laird's time was not so pleasantly 
filled up as it had been. There was no seat accommodated him so well- as 
the "bunker" at Woodend, Mid no face he loved so much to gaze on as 
Jeanie Deans's. So, after spinning round ajid round his little orbit, and 
then remaining stationary for a week, it seems to have occurred to him, that 
he was not pinned down to circulate on a pivot, like 'the hands of the watch, 
but possessed the power of shifting his central point, and extending his 
circle if he thought proper. To realize which privilege of change of place, 
he bought a pony from a Hiriiland drover, and with its assistance and com- 
pany stepped, or rather stunioled, as far as Saint Leonard's Crags. 
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JeaniP Doana, (Imigh n] much aocustomed to the Laird's sfeiring that she 
■was somttim''a icacoe lonscious of his presence, had neyectheleas some 
oooasionai ftais lest he should call in the organ of speech to back those 
espresaiona of admiration which he hestowea on her through his eyes. 
Should thia happen farewell, she thought, to all ohanoe of an uuioa with 
Butier For her father however stout>-hearted and independent in oiril and 
religiouH principles, was not without that respect for the laird of the land, 
so deeply imprinted on the Scottish tenantry of the period. Moreover, if 
he did not poaitiyely dislike Butler, yat his fund of carnal learning was 
often Uie object of sarcaama on David's part, which were perhapa founded 
in jealousy, and which certainly indicatea no partiality for Qie party against 
whom they were launched. And, lastly, the match with Dumbiedikes would 
have presented irresiatible charma to one who naod to complain that he felt 
himself apt to take "ower grit an armfu' o' the warld." So that, upon the 
whole, the Laird's diurnal visits were disagreeable to Jeanie from appre- 
hension of future consequences, and it served much to console her, opon 
removing from the spot where ahe was bred and born, that ahe had seen 
the last of Dumbiedikea, hia lat^ed-hat, and tobacco-pipe. The poor prl no 
more expected he could muster courage to follow ner to Saint Leonard'a 
Crags, than that any of her apple-trees or cabbages which she had left rooted 
in the " yard " at Woodend, would spontaneous! j, and unaided, have under- 
taken the same joui^ej. It waa, therefore, with much more surprise than 
pleasure that, on the sixth day after their removal to Saint Leonard's, she 
beheld Dumbiedikes arrive, laced hat, tobacco-pipe, and all, and, with the 
self-same greeting of " How's a' wi' ye, Jeanie ? — Whare'a the gudeman ?" 
assume as nearly as he could the same position in the cottage at Saint 
Leonard's which he had so long and so reguiariy occupied at Woodend. 
He was no sooner, however, sealed, than with an unusual exertion of hia 
powers of conversation, he added, "Jeanie — I say, Jeanie, woman" — here 
tie extended hia hand towards her shoulder with all the flngeca spread out 
as if to olntoh i(^ but in so bashful and awkward a manner, that when ahe 
whisked herself beyond ite reach, the paw remained suspended in the air 
with the palm open, like the claw of a heraldic griffin — "Jeanie," continued 
the swmi, in this moment of inspiration, — " I say, Jeanie, it's a braw day 
oalrby, and the roads are no that ill for boofc-hoae." 

" 'The deil's in the dwdling body," muttered Jeanie between her teeth ; 
" wha wad hae thought o' his daikering out thia length ?" And she after- 
wards confessed that she threw a little of this ungracioua sentiment into her 
accent and manner; for her father being abroad, and the "body," as alio 
irreverently termed the landed proprietor, " looking unco gleg and canty, 
she didna ken what he might be coming out wi' next." 

Her frowns, however, a<!ted aa a oomp.ete sedative, and the Laird relapsed 
from that day into his former taciturn habits, viaiting the cowfeeder's 
cottage three or four times every week, when the weather permitted, with 
apparently no other purpose than to stare at Jeanie Deans, while Douee 
Davie poured forth his eloquence upon the controversies and testimoniea of 
tlie day. 
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The viMtB of the Laird thus again sunk into matters of ordinary course, 
from which nothing was to be expected or apprehended. If a lover could 
hare gained a fdr one as a snake is said to fascinate a hird, by portina- 
oiously gazing on her with great stupid greenish eyes, which began now to 
be ccoasionaify aided by spectacles, unqueBtiocably Dumbiedikes would 
have been tlie person to perform the feat. But the art of faaeination eeems 
among the aiies perdUcK, and I cannot learn that this most pertinacious of 
starers produced any effect by his attentions beyond an occasional yawn. 

In the meanwhile, the object of his gaze was gradually attaining the rerge 
of youth, and approaohing to what is called in females the middle ago, 
which is impolitely held to begin a few years earlier with their more fragile 
ses than with men. Many people would have been of opmion, that the 
Laird would have done better to have transferred his glances to au object 

Sissessed of far superior charms to Jeanie's, even when Jeanie's were in. 
eir bloom, who began now to be distingaiahed by all mho visited the cot- 
tage at St. Leonard's Crags. 

Bffie Deans, under the tender and affectionate care of her sister, had now 
shot up into a beautiful and blooming girl. Her Grecian-shaped head was 
profusely rich in waving ringlets of brown hair, which, confined by a blue 
enoodof sili, and shading a laughing Hebe countenance, seemed the picture 
of health, pleasure and contentment. Her brown riuiset short-gown set off 
a shape, which time, perhaps, might be expected to render too robust, the 
frequent objection to Scottish beauty, but which, in her present early age, 
was slender and taper, with that graceful and easy sweep of outline which 
at once indicates health and beautiful proportion of parts. 

These growing charms, in all their juvenile proftision, had no pow" '" 
»*■.., .,._...,.,..„_. A _...L. ---t Lah 



shake tJie steadSst mind, or divert the fixed gaze, of the constant Laird of 
Dumbiedikes. But there was scarce another eye that could behold this 
living picture of health and beauty, without pausing on it with pleasure. 
The traveller stopped his weary horse on the eve of entering tlie city which 
was the end of his journey, to gaze at the sylph-like form that tripped by 
him, wiUi her raitk-pail poised on her head, bearing herself so erect, and 
stepping so light and free under her burden, that it seemed rather an orna- 
ment than an enoumbrance. The lads of the neighbouring suburb, who 
held their evening rendezvous for putting the stone, casting the hammer, 
playing at long bowls, and other athletic exereises, watohed the motion of 
Bffie Deans, and contended with each other which should have the good 
fortune to attract her attention. Even the rigid Preabytoriaus of her father's 

{lersuasion, who held each indulgence of the eye and sense to be a snare at 
east, if not a crime, were surprised into a moment's delight whOe gazingpn 
a creature so exquisite, — instantiy checked by a sigh, reproaching at once 
their own weakness, and mourning that a creature so fair should share in 
the common and hereditary guilt and imperfection of our nature. She was 
currentiy entitled the Lily of St. Leonard's, a name which she deserved as 
much by her guileless purity of thought, speech, and action, as by her un- 
common loveliness of face and person. 

Yet there were points in Effie's character, which gave vise not only to 
strange doubt and anxiety on the part of Douce David 1)08118, whose ideas 
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were rigid, aa may easily be suptiosed, upon the subject of youthful amuse- 
ments, but even of serious apprehension to her more indulgent sister. The 
ehiidren of the Sootch of the inferior elasBes are usually spoiled by the 
early indulgence of their parents ; how, wherefore, and to what degree, the 
liveij and instruodTe narrative of the amiable and accomplished authoresa 
of " Glenbuniie"* haa saved me and all future scribblers the trouble of 
recording. Effie had had a double share of this inconsiderate and misjudged 
kindness. Even the strictness of her iitther's principles could not condemn 
the sports of infancy and childhood ; and to the good old man, his younger 
daughter, the child of his old age, seemed a child for some years after she 
attamed the years of womanhood, was still called Uie " bit lassie," and 
"little Iffie," and was permitted to run up and down nncontrolled, unless 
upon the Sabbath, or at the times of family worship. Her sister, with ail 
the loye and care of a mother, could not be Buppoaed to possess the same 
authoritalive influence ; and that which she haa hitherto exercised became 
gradually limited and diminished as Effio'a advancing years entitled her, in 
her own conoMt at least, to the right of independence and free agency, 
With all the innocence and goodness of disposition, therefore, which we have 
described, the Lily of St. Leonard's possessed a little fund of self-conceit 
and obstinacy, and some warmth and irritability of temper, partly natural 
perhaps, but certainly much increased by the nnrestrained freedom of her 
childhood. Her character will be best illustrated by a cottage evening 

The careful father was absent in his well-stoeked byre, foddering those 
useful and patient animals on whose produce his living depended, and the 
summer evening was beginning to close in, when Jaanie Deans began to be 
very anxious for the appearance of her sister, and to fear that she would 
not roach home beibre her father returned from the labour of the evening, 
when it was hia custom to have " family exercise," and when she knew that 
EfEe's absence would give him the most serious displeasure. These appre- 
hensions hung heavier upon her mind, because for several preceding even- 
ings, Effie haa disappeared about the same time, and her staT, at first so 
brief as scarce to be noticed, had been gradually protracted to Iialf an hour, 
and an hour, and on the present occasion had considerably esceeded even 
this last limit. And now, Jeanie stood at the door, witji her hand before her 
eyes to avoid the rays of the level sun, and looked alternately along the 
various tracks which led towards their dwelling, to see if she oould descry 
the nymph-like form of her sister. There was a wall and a stile which sep- 
arated the royal domain, or King's Park, as it is called, from the public 
road ; Ifl this pass she frequently direeted her attention, when she saw two 
persons appear there somewhat suddenly, as if they had walked dose by 
the side of the wall to screen themselves from observation. One of them, a 
man, drew back hastily ; the other, a female, crossed the stile, and advanced 
towards her — It was Effie. She met her sister with that affected liveliness 
of manner, which, in her rank, and sometimes in those above it, females 
occasionally assume to hide surprise or confusion ; and she carolled as she 



" Whisht, EfGe," said her sister ; " our fether's coining out o' the byre." 
The damsel stinted in her song. — ■" Whare hae ye been sae late at e'en V 

" It's no late, lass," answered Effie. 

"It's chappit eight oii every clock o' the town, and the sun's gaun down 
ahint the Corstorphine hllls-~ Whare can ye hae been aae late?" 
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a right gate, and a right 
^K^d3^Ulltt keeps foife out sa« late at e'en, E^e." 

"What needs yo be aje sp eerie g then at folk I" retorted Bffie. "I'm 
sure, if ye'll asli nae questions, I'll tell ye nae lees. I never ask what 
brings the Laird of Dumbiedikes glowering here like a wull-oat, (only his 
een's greener, and no sae gleg,) day after day, (ill we are a' like to gaunt 
our ohafts aff." 

" Because ye ken Tery weel he oomeB to see our father," said Jeanie, in 
answer to tliis pert remark. 

" And Dominie Butler— Joes he come to see our father, that's sa taen wi' 
his Latju words!" said E£6e, delighted to find that, hy carrying the war 
into the enemy's country, she could divert the threatened attack upon her- 
self, and with the petulance of youth she pursued her triumph over her 
prudent elder sister. She looked at hor with a sly air, in which there was 
something like irony, as she chanted, in a low bat- marked tone, a scrap of 



n old Scotch song — 
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vexed ye.' 

"Never m 1 th t Pffi ] 1 d th ff b t t I 

muokle vexed wi' ony thing ye say to me — but dinna vex our father 1" 

"I will not — I will not,'' r " " " 
dances the mom's 
on a frosty e'en, I winna budge an inch t« gang near ane o' them." 

" Dance I" echoed Jeanie Deans in astonishment. " 0, Effie, what could 
take ye t*> a dance 1" 

It 18 very pcwsible, that, in the communicative mood into which the Lily 
of St. Leonard's was now surprised, she might have given hor sister her 
unreserved confidence, and saved me the pain of telhng a molancholy tale ; 
but at the moment the word dance was uttered, it reached the ear of old 
David Deaus, who had turned the oomer of the house, and came upon hia 
daughters ere they were aware of his .presence. The word pretale, or even 
the word pope, could hardly have produced so appalling an effect upon 
David's ear; for, of all eseroises, that of dancing, which he termed a vo- 
luntary and regular fit of distraction, he deemed most destructive of serious 
thoughts, and the readiest inlet to atl sorts of licentioasne^ ; and he ac- 
counted the encouraging, and even permitting, assemblies or meetings, 
whether among those or high or low degree, for this fantastic and absurd 
purpose, or for that of dramatic representationa, as one of the most flagrant 
proofs of defection and causes of wrath. The pronouncing of the word 
dcmce by his own daughters, and at his own door, now drove him beyond 
the verge of patience. "Dance!" he escl^med. "Dance — dawoe, aeid 
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base and brutal worship of the Giolden Calf at Bethel, and bj the unhappy 
laas wha danced afT the head of John the Baptiet, npon whilk chapter I 



se this night for your fiirther ii , _, 

muckle, nothing doubting that she has came to rue the day, lacg or this 
Ume, that e'er she suld Me shook a limb on sic B,ti errand. Better for her 
to hae been bora a cripple, and eiirried fras door to door, like auld Bessie 
Bowie, beg^ng bawbees, than to be a tinp's daughter, fiddling and flinging 
&e gate she did. I hae often wondered that ony ane that ever bent a knee 
for Qie right purpose, should ever daur to crook a hough to fyke and fling 
at piper'a wind and fiddler's squealing. And I hleas God, (with that sin- 
gular worthy, Peter Walker the paokman nt Briato-Port,*) that ordered my 
lot in my daneing days, bo that fear of my head and throat, dread of bloody 
rope and swift bullet, and trenchant swords and pain of boots and thum- 
kins, oauld wid hunger, wetness and weariness, stopped the lightness of my 
head, and the wantonness of my feel. And now, if I hear ye, qnean lassies, 
eae muckle as name dancing, or think there's sic a thing in this warld as 
flinging to fiddler's sounds and piper's springs, bb sure as my father's spirit 
is with the just, ye shall be no more either chares or concern of mine! 
Gang in, then — gang in, then, hinnies," he added, in a softer tone, for the 
tears of both daughters, but especially those of Bffie, began to flow very 
iast, — " Gang in, dears, and we'll seek grace to preserve us frao all manner 
of profane folly, whilk causeth to sin, and promofeth the kingdom of dark- 
ness, warring with the kingdom of light." 

The objurgation of David Deans, however well meant, was unhappily 
timed. It created a division of feelings in Effie's bosom, and deterred lier 
from her intended confidence in her sister. " She wad baud me nae better 




B,partlrlM 

LUd " hf pipsn mid fiddtere plBfing Um dimeraniaii i&irDb—tAniaE tud apriu|9.wh]cb bio many pnftiii' 
of relijlinii OBDM b>i a pi[>WC« vabeCDmiiiB tim prnfemaie of ^ChriiUaaitr hi oaaae to any Bpriug. but 
ewhat nure to IhiF. whattfYer," ha piDc«eda.'*beLlL« ovuy fiiul hluu r«urded of (he tainu In SfMip- 

BodimifuiB^EHlhBdaiuaiiffBtlhKtbrattatk.baBe aotluaoT tbe calF-inaVlEie:; nnil ft ^ud bgen f^ud fortbat ^d- 
nappr Ibk who danced m the head ^r Jnhn the BaplKl, that aha had been bom a aripp1«. anA atnr ^ranD 
daDODE upon the Ice-aud itljrDfce,aitdniapt theheadoffher; h^tieu3dafKedBbDve,fiDdherfBat?«D«iCh. 
rtagee waapracdHd: bnt wh^ the heavent ahoTe,BDd tha eaitii lieoeBtn. ^Tare let kin» aum tbem <«jth 
tfofie trora liuvea upon that wlaked peopla iniif oj^ Sodom, e^janor ftilnen of hTBHd and iiUf nen. thejT 
^dleatrhiea am] ^hands went aU la s flBiuaj and the wbide people m thirty odlea of length, and (en ot 
il^nB and danciij« when all will fo In a flame, they win qubiklv ohaoKe thair note, 
prar. dum erouk a hau^ (o J>ke and flin^ tt a piper^ and flddlaHa apniwa. 1 Uen the Ijird that orderEd 
my hit 00 ID my daoom^ dmy^ that moda coa Ifaar ot the bloody rope end bnUeti to my neok and head, the 
peln of beott, thumlkent, and Irana, cold and honker, wetoeH and naariiieK, to aKip the hahtnea of my 
liead. and the wiolaoncsi of oiy &aL What (he -nevei'to-lie-tbrpillan Man of Qod. JohnrSnoi. raid to 
Queen Haiy, when the Rave him chat eharp ohallenitet which w^nld atrihe onr mem-sntxtted, toD^e-laoheQ 
nunJatera dnmb. far hifl givii« pabklo &JthM waniinR: pf tbe dnqffer nf the nhonih and natijm, thnuHh her 
mairylnis the Diopiilne nf France, when be left her bobbliv and araoijn;. and onme to an outer cnurtwhero 
bar Didy Mansi were lyhm; Bod danmni, he aiid, 'O bravenadlea,a btive norld, If it would laat, and hearan 
U the hlBdet aod I Bnt tn upon the fcnaie Death, that will aoize opoo (lioea bocllai of youn: eodwbeiE 
will all yoor flddlina and Biapjig}K thenf nanoin; bojoff aoiQi a conjoiun aril, efepeoJaUy anoagat yauag 
nrofeaxora, that all the iDvara rtflhe lArdiboold hate, hat ndoHd ota to loiiit tba more oponlt, eneclally 
chat foidlafaBpriOG Che CaBeTDiuuiaaTohP—JJtye Bad ,D«tt<trtVie£b)uii3 Wonlnat,4c.tigAitrWaiJur, 
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than tie dirt below her feet," said Effie to heraelf, " were I to confess I hae 
danced wi' him four times on the green down bj, and ance at. Maggie Mae- 
Queeu'a ; and she'll majhe hing it ower my head thai she'll tell mj father, 
and then she wad he mistress and mair. But I'll no gang back there again. 
I'm resohed I'll no gang back. PUlaj in a leafllof mj Bible,* and that's 
very near as if I had made an aith, (Lat I winna gang back." And she 
kept her vow for a week, during which she was unusually crosa and fretful, 
blemishes which had never before been obaerved in her temper, except 
during a moment of contradiction. 

There was something in all thia ao mjstorioua as considerably to alarm 
the prudent and affectionate Jeanie, the more so as she judged it unkind to 
her sister to mention to tJieir fathe* erounds of anxiety which might arise 
from her own imagination. BeBides, her reapeet for the good old man did 
not present her irom being awire that he was both hot-tempered and 
positive, and she sometimes auspected that he carried his dislike to youthful 
amusements beyond the verge that religion and reason demanded. Jeanie 
had sense enough t« see that ^ sudden and severe curb upon her sister's 
hitherto unrestrained freedom might be rather productive of harm than 
good, and that Ef&e, in the headstrone wilfulness of youth, was likely to 
make what might be overstrained in ner father's precepts an eiouse to 
herself for ne^ecting them altogether. In the higher classes, a damael, 
however giddy, is stm under the dominion of etiquette, and sul^'eot to the 
surveillance of mammas and chaperons ; but the country girl, who snatches 
her mom-ent of gaiety during Uie intervals of labour, is under no such 
guardianship or restraint, and her amusements become so much the more 
hazardous. Jeanie saw all tliis with much distress of mind, when a circnm- 
stance occurred which appeared calculated tfl relieve her ansiety. 

Mrs, Saddletree, with whom our readers have already been made ao- 

auainted, chaaced to be a distant relation of Douce Daj^d Deans, and as 
ne was a woman orderly in her life and conversation, and, moreover, of 
good substance, a sort of acquaintance was formally kept up between the 
families. Now, this careful dame, about a year and a half before our story 
commences, chanced to need, in the line ot'^her profession, a better sort of 
servant, or rather shop-woman, " Mr. Saddletree," she said, "waa never ia 
the shop when he could get hia nose within the Parliament House, and it 
was an awkward thing for a woman-body to be standing among bundles o' 
barkened leather her lane, selling saddles and bridles; and she had cast her 
eyes upon her far-awa cousin Effie Deans, as just the very aort of lassie she 
would want to keep her in countenance on such occasions." 

In this proposal there was mnoh that pleased old David, — there waa bed, 
board, and bounfith — it was a decent situation — the lassie would be under 
Mrs. Saddletree'a eye, who had an upright walk, and lived close by the 
Tolbooth Kirk, in which might still be heard the comforldng doctrines of 
one of those few ministers of the Kirk of Scotland who haa not bent the 
knee unto Baal, accoiding to David's expresaion, or become accessory te the 
course of national defections, — union, toleration, patronages, and a bundle 
of prelatjcal Eraatian oaths which had been imposed on the church since 
the Revolution, and particularly in the reign of " the late woman," (as he 
called Queen Anne,) the last of that unhappy race of Stuarta. In the good 
man'a security concerning the soundness of (he theological doctrine which 
his daughter was to hear, he waa nothing disturbed on account of the snares 
of a different kind, to which a creature so boantiful, young, and wilful, 
might be exposed in the centre of a populous and corrupted city. The fact 
is, that he thought with so much horror on all approaches to irregularities 
of the nature most to be dreaded in such cases, that he would as soon have 
suspected and guarded against EfEe's being induced to become g^to of 
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the ci-ime of murder. He only regretted that she should live undei' tha 
same roof with such a woridfy-wise man aa Bartolioe SiiddielJ-ee, whom 
David never sugpected of being an ase as- he was, but considered as one 
really endowed with all the legal knowledge to which he made pretension, 
and only liked hifli the^oree for possessing it. The lawyers, especially 
those amongst them who sate as ruling elders in the General- Assembly of 
the Kirk, had been forward in promoting- the measures of patronage, of 
the abjuration oath, and others, which, in the opinion of David Deans, were 
a breaking down of the carved work of the sanctuarj, and an intrusion 
n^n the liberties of the kirk. Upon the dangers of fiatening to the doc- 
trines of & legalized formalist, such as Saddletree, David gave his daughter 
many lectures ; so much so, that ho had time to touch but slightly on the 
dangers of chambering, company-keeping, and pcomiseuoua dancing, to 
■which, at her time of life, most people would have thought Bffie more 
exposed, than to the risk of theoretical error in her religions fliith. 

Jeanie parted from her sister, with a miied feeling of regret, and appre- 
hension, and hope. She could not be so confident concerning EfEe's pru- 
dence aa her father, for she had observed her more narrowly, had more 
sympathy with her feelings, and conld better estimate the temptations to 
which she was exposed. On the other hand, Mrs. Saddletree wa* an observ- 
ing, shrewd, notable woinan' entitled to eseroiae over Bffie the full authority 
of a mistress, and likely to do so strictly, yet with kindne^. Her removal 
to Saddletree's, it was moat probable, would also serve to break off some idle 
acquaintances, which Jeanie suspected her sister to have formed in the 
neighbonrii^ suburb. Upon the whole, then, she viewed her departure 
from Saint Leonard's with pleasure, and it was not until the very moment 
of their parting for the first time in their lives, that she felt the full force 
of sisterly sorrow. While they repeatedly kissed each other's cheeks and 
wrung each other's hands, Jeanie took tnat moment of affectionate sym- 
pathy, to press upon her sister the necessity of the utmost oau^on inher 
conduct ■while residing in Edinburgh, Effl* listened, -withont ojjce raising 
her large dark eyelashes, from which the drops fell so fast as almost to 
I'esemble a fountain. At the conclusion she sobbed agmn, kissed her sistor, 
promised to recollect all the good connsel she had given her, and they 
parted. 

During the first weeks, Bffie was all- that her kinswoman expected, and 
even more. But with time there came a relaxation of that early zeal which 
she manifested in'Mrs. Saddletree's senjioe. To borrow once again from 
the poet, who so correctly and beautifully describes living ra 
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During this interval, Mrs. Saddletree was sometimes displeased by Effie'a 
lingering when she was sent upon errands about the shop business, and 
BomeiJmea by a little degree of impatience which she manifested at being 
rebuked on such oocasicms. But she good-naturedly allowed, that the first 
■«-as very natural to a ^1 to whom evCTj thing in Edinburgh was new, and 
the other was only the petulance of a spoiled child, when subjected to the 
yoke of domestic discipline for the first time. Attention and submission 
could not be learned at once — Holy-Rood was not built in a day — use would 
make perfect 

It seemed ns if the eonsiderate old lady had presaged truly. Ere many 
months had passed. Effie became almost wedded, to her duties, thou^ she 
no longer discharged them with the laughing diefi and light step, which 
had ^^£st attjacted every customer. Her mistress sometimes observed her 
inJaafl™|l||they were signs of secret sorrow, which she concealed as often 
fi^jgp^^Hpem attract notice. Time wore on, her cheek grew pale, and 
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her step heavy. The cause of these changes could not havo escaped the 
matronly eye of Mrs. Saddleti'ee, hut B^e was chiefly confined hy indiaposi- 
iionto her hedroom for a aonBid6rable''.time daring the latter part of Effie's 
servica. This intersal was marked by Bymptoms of anguish almost amount- 
ing i« despair. The utmost effOirte pf the poor gi^ to co'mraand her fits of 
hysterical agony were often tot^^unavwling, and the mistakes which she 
made in the shop the while were ao nujnerous and so provoking, that Barto- 
line Saddletree, who, daring^his wife's illness, was obliged to take closer 
charge of the business than consisted with his study of the weightier matters 
of the law, lost all patience with the girl, who, in his law Latin, and without 
much respect to gernier, he declared ou^ht to be cognosced by inquest of a 
1 y a fafuua, fariosus, and naturahter idiota. Neighbours, also, and 
f 11 w rrants, remarked with malicious curiosity or degrading pity, the 
d flgu ed shape, loose dress, and pale cheeks, of the once beautitSl and still 

te t ng ^rl. But to no one would she grant her confidence, answering 
all taunts with bitter sarcasm, and all serious expostulation with sullen 
d null with Soods of tears. 

At] ngth, when Mrs. Saddletree's recovery was likely to permit her wonted 
attenti to the regulation of her household, Ef&e Deans, as if unwilling to 
face an investigation made by the authority of her mistress, asked permis- 
sion of Bartoline to go home for a week or two, assigning indisposition, and 
the wish of trying the benefit of repose and Uie change of air, as the motives 
of her request. Sharp-eyed as a lynx (or conceiving himself to be so) in 
the nice sbaxp quillits of legal discussion, Bartoline was d 11 at d aw'ne 
inferences from the occurrences of common life as any Dutih [ f f 

mathematics. He suffered Effie to depart without mu h p n and 
without any inquiry. 

It was afterwards found that a period of a week inter n d V t t h 
leaving her master's house and arriving at St. Leonard' &h mad h 
appearance before her sister in a state rather resembling th \ t than 
the living substance of the gay and beautiful girl, who had 1 f h f th c' 
cottage for the first time scarce seventeen months before. The liiij,enng 
illness of her mistress had, for the last few months, given her a plea for 
confining herself entirely to the dusky precincts of the shop in the Lawn- 
market, and Jeanie was so much occapied, during the same period, with 
the concerns of her father's household, Uiat she had rarely found leisure for 
a wilk in the city, and a brief and hurried visit to her sister. The joung 
women, therefore, had scarcely seen each other for several months, nor had 
a shigSe scandalous surmise reached the ears of the secluded inhabitants of 
the cottage at St. Leonard's, Jeanie, therefore, terrified to death at her 
sister's appearance, at first overwhelmed her with inquiries, to which the 
unfortunal* young woman returned for a time incoherent and rambling 
answers, and flnally fell into a hysterical fit. tendered too certain of her 
sister's misfortune, Jeanie had now the dreadful alternative of communi- 
cating her ruin to her father, or of endeavouring to conceal it from him. 
To all questions concerning the name or rank of h|| seducer, and the fate 
of the being to whom her fall had given bijjtba^^K remaJned as mute as 
the grave, to which she seemed hastening ;^H|^Vd.eed the least allusion 
to either seemed to drive her to distraction.. Her sister, in distrese and in 
despMr, was about to repair to Mns, Saddletfee to consult her experience, 
ind at the same time to ol>t4un what lights she could upon this 
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affair, when she was saved that (rouble 'by a new stroke of fate, i 
seemed to carry misfortune to the uttermfist. 

David Deans had been alarjned at the'state of health in wh:ch his daughter 
had returned to her patemi^ residence ; hut Jeanie had contrived to divert 
him iiom particular and specific inquiry. It was, therefore, like a clap of 
i\,.,^A^^ •„ 1.1 "^^old man,. when, just as. the hour of noon )s^ brought 
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must uDexpBiited EuestB, arriveA at tlie cottage of St. Leonard's. Thsse 
were the officers of juetioe, with i warrant of justioiarj to search, for and 
apprehend Buphemia, or Bffle, Deaps, accused of tie crime of child-murder. 
Kie stuaning weight of a blow 8o tdtally unexpected bore down the o!d man, 
who had in his early youth reaiBteq the brow of military and civil tyranny, 
though backed with sworda and ^uus, tortures and gibbets. He fell ex- 
tended and senseless upon his own heMth ; and the men, happy to escape 
from the scene of his awakening, msed, with rude humanity, the object of 
their warrant from her bed, wid placed her in a coach, which they had 
brought; with them. The hasty remedies which "^ ■ ■ ■ !■.,.- 
baoJt her father's senses were scarce begun to o; 

wheels in motion recalled her attention to her miseraoie siaier. to run 
shrieking after the carriage was the first vain effort of her distraction, but 
she was stopped by one or two female neighbours, assembled by the extra- 
ordinary appearance of a coach in that sequestered place, who alrnost forced 
her back a> her father's house. The deep and sympathetic affliction of these 
poor people, by whom the little family at 8t. Leonard's were held in high 
regard, filled uie house with lamentation. Even Dumbiedikes was moved 
&0U1 hia wonted apathy, and, groping for his purse as he spoke, ejaculated, 
" Jeanie, womanl — Jcanie, woman! dinna gi-eet — it's sad wark, but siller 
will help it;" and he drew out his purse as he spoke. 

The old man had now raised himself fi:om the ground, and, looking 
about him as if he miased something, seemed gradually to recover the sense 
of his wretchedness. "Where," he said, with a voice that made the roof 
ring, "whereia the vile harlot, that has disgraced the blood of an honest 
man? — Where is site, that has no place among us, but has come foul with 
her sins, lite the Evil One, among the ohildren of God? — Where is she, 
Jeanie? — Bring her before me, that I may kill her with a word and a 
hwkl" .... 

All hastened around him with their appropriate sources of consolation — 
the Laird witii his purse, Jeanie with burnt leathers and strong waters, and 
.the women with their exhortations. "0 neighbour — Mr. Deans, it's a 
eair trial, doubtless — but think of the E«ck of Ages, neighbour — think of the 
promise!" 

"And I do think of it, neighbours — and I bless God that I can think of it, 
even in the wrack and ruin of a' that's nearest and dearest to me — But to 
be the father of a cast-awa;^ — a profligate— a bloody Zipporab — a mere mur- 
dereaal — 0, how will thewickea exult in the high places of their wickedness! 
— the preiatists, and the latitudinarians, and the hand-waled mur^^rers, 
whose hands are hard aa horn wi' handing the slaughtei^weapons ^ they 
will push out the lip, and say that we are even auoh as themselvas. Sair, 
aair I am grieved, neighbours,' for the poor caat-away — for the child of mine 
old age — but sairer for the stumbling-block and scandal it will be to all 
tender and honest souls 1" 

"Davie — winna siller do't!" insinuated llie Laird, stJU proffering his 
green purse, which waagbl^rfguineas. 

" I tell ye, Dnmbied^^^pKd Oeans, " that if telling down my haill 
substance could hae saved Jier frae this black snare, I wad hae walked out 
wi' naething but raj bonnet and my staff to beg an awmous for God's sake, 
and ca'd mysell an happy man — But if a dollar, or a plack, or the nineteenth 
part of a boddle, wad save her open guilt and open shame frae open punish- 
ment, that purchase wad David Deans never make ! — Na, na ; an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, life for life, blood for blood^it's the law of man, 
and it's the law of God. — Leave me, sirs — leave me — I maun warstle wi' this 
trial in privacy and on my knees." 

Jeanie, new in some degree restored to the power of thought, joined in 
the same ref^nest. The next day found the father and daughter still in the 
depth of affliction, but the father sternly supporting his load of ill through 
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a proud sense of religious duty, and the /daughter Mxiouslj suppressing 
her own feelings to avoid ag^n awakening Ins. Thus waa it with the 
iifflicted family until the morning, after yorteous's death, a period at whieh 
we are now arrived. , 



CjiflptEt tilt ighDEntfi. 



IVs have been a long while in conducting Butler to the door of the cottage 
at Si Leonard's ; jet the space which we hare occupied in the preceding 
narrative doea not exceed in length that which he actually spent on Salis- 
bury Crags on the morning which succeeded the esecution done upon Por- 
teous by the rioters. I'or this delaj he had his own motives. He wished 
to collect his thoughts, strangely imitated as they were, first by the melan- 
choly news of Effie Deans's situation, and afterwards by the frightful, scene 
which he had wituessed. In the situation also in which he stood^ with 
respect to Jeanie and her fatlier, some ceremony, at least some choice of 
fitting time and season, waa necessary to wait upon them. Eight in the 
morning was then the ordinary hour for breakfast, and he resolved that it 
should arrive before he made his appearance in their cottage. 

Never did hours pass bo heavily. BuUer shifted his place and enlarged 
his circle to whUe away the time, and heard the huge bell of St. Giles's toll 
each successive hour in swelling tones, which were instantly attested by_ 
those of the other steeples in succession. He had heard seven struck in 
this manner, when he began to think he might venture to approach nearer 
to St. Leonard's, from which he was still a mile distant. Accordingly hs 
descended from his lofty station as low as the bottom of the valley which 
divides Salisbury Crags from those small rocks which take their name from 
Saint Leonard. It is, as many of my readei-s may know, a deep, wild, 
grassy valley, scattered with huge rocks and fragments which have do- 
scended ftom the cliffs and steep ascent to the east. 

This sequestered dell, as well as other places of the open pasturage of the 
King's Park, was, about this time, oflen the resort of the gallants of tha 
time who had affairs of honour to discuss with the sword. Duels were then 
very common in Scotland, for the gentry wei-e at once idle, haughty, fierce, 
divided by faction, and addicted to intem)jerance, so that there lacked 
neither provocation, nor inclination to resent it, when given ; and the sword, 
which was v^ ot every gentleman's dress, was the only weapon used for 
"the decision of such differences. Wheij, therefore, Butler observed a. young 
man, skulking, apparently to avoid observation, among the scattered rocka 
at some distance from the foo1>path, he was naturally led to suppose that he 
had sought this lonely spot upon that evil errand. He was so strongly im- 
pressed with this, that, notwithstanding his own distress of mind, he could 
not, according to his sense of duty as a clergyman, pass this person without 
speaking to him. There are times, thought he ta himself, when the slightest 
interference may avert a gi'eat calamity — when a word spoken in season 
may do more for prevention tlian the eloquenoe of TuUy could do for reme- 
dying evil — And for my own griefs, be they as tjiejr may, I shall feel them 
tlie lighter, if they divert me not from the prosecution of my duty. 
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T a hinkiDg and feeling, he quitted the oi'diiiary path, acd adYanueJ 
n he objeot he h^ noticed. The man at first directed hia courae to- 

■warda th hill, in order, 'as it appeared, to avoid him ; but when he saw that 
Bn 1 emed disposed to follow him, he adjusted hia hat fiercely, turned 

uud aod came foiwaris, aa if U> meet and defy scrutiny. 

Bu 1 had an opportunity of aeourately studying his features as tiej 
ad an d slowly to meet each other. The s^BfiSS seemed about twenty- 
fire years old. His dress was of a kind whi^couM hardly bo aaid to indi- 
oati" his rank witi certaintj', for it was suuh aa young gentlemen sometimes 
wore while on aotiye esarcise in the morning, and which, therefore, was imi- 
tfttad by (hoae of the inferior ranks, as young clerks and ti'aJiesmen, be- 
cauae its cheapness rendered it attainable, while it approached more nearly 
to tlie apparel of youths of fashion than any other which the manners of 
the timns permitted them to wear. If his air and manner oould be trusted, 
howeyai tiiia person seemed rather to be dressed under than above his rank ; 
for his carriage wae bold and somewhat saperoilious, his step easy and free, 
his manner daring and unconstrained. Hia stature was of the middle aize, 
or rather above it, his limba well-proportioned, yet not so strong as to infer 
the reproach of clumsiness. Hia features were uncommonly handsome, and 
all about him would haye been interesting and prepossessing, but for tiiat 
indescribable expreaaion which habitual dissipation gives to ^e counte- 
nance, joined with a cert^n audacity in look and manner, of tiiat kind 
wMch is often assumed as a mask for confusion and apprehension. 

Butler and the stranger met — surveyed eaoh other— when, as the latter, 
slightly t«ncliing his hat, was about to pass by him, Butler, while he re- 
turned the salutation, observed, "A fine morning, sir — Tou are on the hill 

"1 have business here," said the young man, in a tone meant to repress 
farther inquiry. 

"I do not doubt it, sir," said ButJar. "I trust you will for^ye my 
hoping that it is of a lawful kind ?" 

" Sir," siud the other, with marked surprise, " I never forgive imperti- 
nence, nor can I conceive what title you have to hope any thing about what 
no way concerns you." 

" I am a soldier, sir," aaid Butler, " and have a oharge to arrest evif-doers 
in the name of my Master," 

" A soldier l" aaid the young man, stepping back, and fiercely laying his 
hand on his sword — " A soldier, and arrest me ! Did you reckon wnat your 
. life was worth, before yon took the commission upon you t" 

" You mistake me, sir," aaid Butler gravely : " neither my warfare nor 
my warra.nt are of liiia world. I am a preacher of the goapel, and have 
power, in my Master's name, t» command the peace upon earth and good- 
will towarda men, which was proclaimed with the goapel." 

" A minister !" said Uie stranger, carelessly, and with an expression ap- 
proaching to scorn. " I know the gentlemen of your cloth in Scotland claim 
a strange right of intermeddling with men's private affairs. But I have 
been abroad, and know better than to be priest-ridden." 

" Sir, if it be true that any of my cloth, or, it might be mora decently 
aaid, of my calling, interfere witli men's private affairs, for the gratification 
either of idle curiosity, or for worae motiyoa, you cannot liave learned a 
better lesson abroad than to contemn such pracldces. But, in my Master's 
work, I am called to be bns^ in season and out of season; and, oonscibus 
aa I am of a pure motive, it were better for me to incur your contempt for 
speaking, than the correotion of my own conscience for being aiient." 

" In the name of tlie devil I" said the young man impatiently, " say what 
you have to say, then ; though whom you take me tor, or what earthly con- 
cern you have with me, a stranger to you, or with my actions and motives, 
of which you can know nothing, I cannot conjecture for an instant." 
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"Tou we about," said Butler, "to violate one of jour countij's wiBeBt 
laws— vow are about, which is much more dreadful,, to violate a, law, which 
God himself has irapianted within our nature, and writtpi, as it were, m 
the table of our hearts, to which every thrill of ourperrea la responsive. 

" Aad what is" the law you speak of." said the ^tranger, in a boUow and 
somewhat disturbed accent. 

"Thou Shalt do no mcbder," said Builer, with a deep and solemn voice. 
The young man visibly started, and looked considerably appalled. Butler 
perceived he had made a favourable impression, and resolved to follow it 
up. "Think," he said, "young mam," laying his hand kindly .upon the 
Bfranger's shoulder, " what an awful alternative you voluntarily choose for 
yourself, to kill or be killed. Think what it is to rush uncalled intnj the 
presence of an offended Deity, your heart fei-mentins with evil passions, 
your hand hot from the steel you had been urging, with your best skill and 
malice, against the breast of a fellow^ereature. Or, suppose yourself tba 
Boarce less wretched BuxviTor, with the guilt of Cain, the flrat murderer, m 
your heart, with the stamp upon your brow — that stamp which struck alt 
who gazed on him with unutterable horror, and by which the murderer is 

made manifest to all who look upon him. Think " , - , . 

The stranger gradually withdrew himself from under the hand of his 
mMiitor ; and, pulling his hat over his brows, thus interrupted hiip, " Tour 
meaning, sir, I dai-e say, ia excellent, but you are throwing your advice 
avray. I am not in this place with violent intentions against any one. I 
may be bad enough — your priests say aO men are so — but I^ am here for 
■^e purpose of saving life, not of taking it away. If you wish to spend 
your time rather in doing a good action than in taking about you kaovf not 
what, I will give you an opportunity. Do you see yonder crag to the rij^t, 
over which appears the chimney of a lone house ? Go thither, inquire for 
one Jeanie Deans, the daughter of the goodman ; let her know that he she 
wots of remained here from daybreak till this hour, expecting to see her, 
and that he can abide no longer. Tell her, she must meet me at me Hunter's 
Bog to-night, as the moon rises behind St. Anthony's Hill, or that she will 
make a desperate man of me." 

"Who or what are you," replied Butler, esceedingly and most unplea- 
aantJy surprised, "who charge me with such an errand?" 

" lam tne devil I" answered the young man hastily. 

Butler stepped instinctively back, and commended himself internally to 
Heaven ; for, though a wise and strong-minded man, he was neither wiser 
nor more strong-minded than (hose of his age and education, with whom, 
to disbelieve witchcraft or spectres, was held an undeniable proof of 
atheism. . ,. , „ 

The stranger went on vrithout observing his emotion. Yes i call me 
ApoUyon, Abaddon, whatever name you ahaU choose, as a cler^man ai^ 
quainted with the upper and lower circles of spiritual denomination, to call 
me by, you shall not find an appellation more odious to him that bears it. 

This sentence was spoken with tJie bitterness of self-upbraiding, and a 
contortion of visage absolutely demoniacal, Butler, though a man brave 
by principle, if not by constitution, was overawed ; for intensity of mental 
distress has in it a sort of sublimity which repels and overawea all men, 
but especially those of kind and sympathetic cTisyositiouB. The stranger 
turned abruptly from Butler as he spoke, but instantly returned, and, 
coming up to him closely and boldly, said,in a fierce, determined tone, " I 
have told you who and what I am — who, and what are you ? What is your 

" Butler," answered the person to whom this abrupt question was ad- 
dressed, surprised into answering it by the sudden and fierce manner of tiia 
querist— " Reuben BuUer, a preacher of the gospel." 
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At this answer, tJie strajiggr agoia plucked more deep over his brows il 
hat wliich he had thrown back m his former agitation. " Butler 1" he n 
peafed — " the assisCant of the schoolmaster at Libbarton?" 



" answered Buder, confposedlj. 
r covered his face witii his hand, 



The stranger covered his face witii his hand, as if on sudden reflection, 
awd then turned away, but stopped whan he had walked a few paces ; and 
seeing Builer follow him with nis eyes, called out ia a stem yet Buppreased 
tone, just as if he had exactly oalonlatad that his accents should not be 
heard a yard beyond the spot on which ButJar stood. " Glo your way, and 
do mine errand. ' Do not look after me. 1 wilj neither descend through tha 
howelB of these rocks, nor vanish in a flash of fire ; and yet the eye that 
seeks to trace my motions shall have reason to curse it was ever shrotided 
by eyelid or eyelash. Begone, and look not behind you. Tell Jeanie Deans, 
that when the moon rises I shall eapect to meet her at Nicol Muschat'a 
Cairn, beneath Saint Anthony's Chapel." 

As he uttered these words, he turned and took the road acwnst the hill, 
with a haste that seemed aa peremptory as his tone of autiiority. 

Dreading he knew not what of additional misery to a lot which seemed 
little capabla of receiving augmentation, and desperate at the idea (hat any 
living man should dare to send so extraordinary a request, couched in terms 
BO imperious, to the half-betrothed object of his early and only affection, 
Butlar strode hastily towards the cottage, in order to ascertain how far this 
daring and rude gallant was actually entitled to press on Jeanie Deans a 
request, which no prudent, and soaroe any modest young woman, was likely 
to comply with. 

Butler was by nature neither jealous nor superstitious ; yet the feelings 
which lead to those moods of the mind were rooted in his heart, as a portion 
derived from tJie common stock of humanity. It was maddening to Uiink 
that a profiigate gallaht, such as tlie manner and tone of the stranger evinced 
him to be, should have it in his power to command forth his future bride 
and plighted true love, at a place so improper, and an hour so unseasonable. 
Yet the tone in which the stranger spoke had nothing of the soft half- 
breathed voice proper to the seducer who solicits an assignation ; it was 
bold, fierce, and imperative, and had less of love in it than of menace and 
intimidation. 

, Tha suggestions of superstition seemed more plausible, had Butler's mind 
fcaen very aoi-essible to them. Was this indeed the Roaring Lion, who goeth. 
■about seeking whom he may devour? This was a question which j)ressed 
Itself on Bufler s mind with, an earnestness that cannot be conceived by 
those who hve m the present day. The flery eye, the abrupt demeanour, 
the oooisionally harsh, yet studiously subdued tone of voico, — the features, 
handsome bat now clouded with pride, now disturbed by suspicion, now 
inflimed with passion — those dark haael eyes which he sometimes shaded 
with hii cap as if he were arerse to have them seen while they were occu- 
pied with keenly observing the motions and bearing of others — those eyes 
that ■were now turbid with melancholy, now gleaming with scorn, and how 
spTOkling with fury — was it tha passions of a mere mortal they expressed, 
or the emotions of a fiend, who seeks, and seeks in vain, to conceal his fiend- 
lah decays under the borrowed mask of manly beauty ! The whole partook 
of the mien, language, and port of the ruined archangel ; and, imperfectly 
as we.bave bean able to describe it, the eflfeot of the interview upon Butler a 
nerves, shaken as they were at the time by the horrors of the preceding 
night, was greater than his understanding warranted, or his pride eared lo 
submit to. The very plaoe where he had met this singular person was 
desecrated, as it were, and unhallowed, owing to many violent deaths, both 
in duels and by suicide, which had in former times taken place there ; and 
the pliuje which he had named as a rendezrous at so late an hour, was held 
in general to be accursed, from a frightftil and cruel murder which had 
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been there committed by the wretoli from whom the place tcot its name, 
upon the person of his own wife.* It was in such plMes, aocordmg to the 
belief of that period, (when the laws against witchoraft were 8tjll_ m Iresh 
observance, and had eren lately befin acted upon,) tbat eTil_ spirits had 
power to mate themsehes visible to human ejea, and to practise upoD the 
feelinira and eensBB of maakind. Suspicions, founded on such cii-eumstances, 
rushed on Butler's mind, unprepared aa it was, bj any previous course ot 
reasoning to deny that which afl of hie time, country, and profession be- 
lieved ; but common eense rejected these vain ideas as inconsistent, it not 
■with poseibUity, at least with the general rules by which the universe is 
eovetned, — a deviation from which, as Butler wdl argued with himselt, 
Snght not to be admitted as probable, upon any but the plainest and most 
incontrovertible evidence. An earthly lover, however, or a young man, 
who iVom whatever cause, had the right of exercising suoh summary and 
nnceremonious authority over the object of his long-setfled, and apparentiv 
sincerely returned affection, was an object scarce less appaUing to his mind, 
than th<Me which superstition suggested. . , - 

His limlja eshaneted with fatigue, his mind harassed with anxiety, and 
with painful doubts and recollections, Batler dragged himself np the ascent 
from the valley t« St. Leonard's Crags, and presented himself at.the door of 
Deana's habitation, with feelings much akin to the miserable reflections and 
fears of its inhabitants. 



God fie Ibj mul pjod MEl I" 

"Come in," answered the low and sweet-toned voice he loved best to hear, 
as Butler tapped at the door of the cottage. He lifted the latch, and found 
himself under the roof of affliction. Jeanie was unable to trust herself 
with more than one glance towards her lover, whom she now met under 
■ oiroumstanoes so agonising to her feelings, and at the same time so hum- 
bling to her honest pride. It is well known, that much, both of what is good 
and bad in the Scottish national character, arises out of the intimacy of 
their family connesions. "To be come of honest folk," that is, of People 
who have borne a fair and unstained reputation, is an advantage as highly 
prized among the lower Scotch, as the emphatic counterpart, "to be of a 
good family," is valued among their gentry. The worth and respectability 
of one member of a peasant's family is always accounted by thepiselves and 
others, not only a matter of honest pride, but a guarantee for the good 
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conduct of the whole. On the contrary, such a m elan oho] j a tain aa -waa 
now fluD^ on one of the children of Deana, extended its disgrace to all con- 
. neeted with him, and Jeaiiie felt herself lowered at once, in her own eyes, 
aad in those of her lorer. It -was in Tain thai she repreaaed thia feeling, aa 
far subordinate and too selfish to be mingled with her sorrow for her sister's 
calamity. Nature prevailed ; and while she shed teara for her sister's dis- 
tress aad danger, there mingled with them bitter drops of grief for her own 
degradation. 

Aa Butler ent«red,*the old man was seated by the fire with his well-worn 

Eoket Bible in his hands, the companion of the wanderings and dangers of 
( youth, and bequeathed to him on the soafFold by one of those, who, in 
the year 1686, sealed their enthusiastic principles with their blood. The 
san sent its rays Uirough a small window at the old man's back, and, 
''shining motty through the reek," to use the expression of a bard of that 
time and country, illumined the gray hairs of the old man, and the sacred 
p^ which he studied. His features, far from handsome, and rather harsh 



itual gravity, and contempt 
'cy amidst their sternness. 
ich Southey ascribes to the 



and severe, had yet from their expression of habiti 
for earthly things, an expression of stoical digniti 

He boasted, in no small degree, the attributes whic _, 

ancient Scandinavians, whom he terms "firm to inflict, and stubborn to 
endure." The whole formed a picture, of which the lights might have been 
^ven by Rembrandt, but the outline would have required the force and 
vigour of Michael Angelo. 

Deans lifted his eye as Butler entered, and instantly withdrew it, as from 
an object which gave him at once surprise and sudden pain. He had 
assumed such high ground with this camal-witted scholar, as he had in his 
pride termed BuUer, that to meet him of all men, under feelings of humili- 
ation, as^avated his misfortune, and was a consummation like that of the 
dying chief in the old ballad— "larl Percy sees my fall!" 

Deans raised the Bible with his left hand, so as partly to screen his face, 
and putting back his right as far as he could, held it towards Butler in that 
position, at the same time turning his body from him, as if to prevent his 
seeing the working of his countenance. Butler clasped the extended hand 
which had supported his orphan infancy, wept over it, and in vain endea- 
voured to say more than the words — "God comfort you — God comfort 
you!" _ - 

"He will — he doth, my friend," said Deans, assuming firmness as he dis- 
covered the aptation of his guest ; " he doth, now, and he will yet more in 
his own gnde time. I have been ower proud of my sufferings in a guda 
cause, Reuben, and now I am to be tried with those whilk will turn my 
pride and glory into a reproach and a hissing. How muckle better I hae 
thought mysell than them that lay saft, fed sweet, and drank deep, when I 
vras m the moss-haggs and moors, wi' precious Donald Cameron, and worthy 
Mr. Black-adder, called Gueaa-agmn ; and how proud I waa o' being made 
a spectacle to men and angels, having stood on their pillory at the Canon- 
gate afore I was fifteen years old, for ^e cause of a National Covenant I To 
mink, Reuben, that I, wha hae been sae honoured and exalted in my youth, 
nay, when I wae'but a hafflins callant, and that hae borne testimony again 
the defections o' the times yearly, monthly, daily, hourly, minutely, striving 
and testifying with uplifted hand and voice, crying aloud, and sparing nof 
against all great national snares, as the nation-wasting and church-jinking 
abomination of union, toleration, and patience, imposSi by the last woman 
of that unhappy race of Stuarts; also agjunst the infringements and inva- 
sions of the just powers of eldership, whereanenti uttered my paper, called, 
a ' Cry of an Howl in the Desert,' printed at {he Bow-head, and sold by all 
fiying stationers in town and country — and now " 

Here he paused. It may well be supposed that Butler, though not absor 
lutely coinciding in all the good old man's ideas about church government, 

Yoi.. 111.-24 
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haiitflo mnoh consideration and humanity to interrupt him, while he reckoned 
up ^ith oonseious pride his sufferings, and the constancy of his festimonj. 
On t^e contrary, when he paused under the influence of the bitter recollec- 
lionB'of the moment, Butler instantly threw in his mite of enoouragement. 
" Ton have been well known, my ofi and reverend friend, a true and tried 
follower of the Cross; one who, aa St. Jerome hath it, 'per infwmiam et 
ionam famam. grassairi ad immorialilaiem,' which may be freely rendered, 
' who rusheth on to immortal. life, through bad report and good report.' 
Tou have been one of those to whom the tender and fearful souS ery during 
the midnight solitude — ' Watchman, what of the night? — Watohman, 
what of the night?' — And, assuredly, this heavy dispensation, as it comas 
not without divine permission, so it comes not without its special oommisslon 

"I doreceiveit as such," Haidpoorlteaus, returning the grasp of Butler's 
hand ; " and if I have not been taught to read the Scripture m any other 
tongue hut my native Scottish," (even in hie distress Butler's Latin quota.- 
tion ha<l not escaped his notice,) "I have, nevertheless, so learned them, 
that I trustto bear even this crook in my lot with submission. But, oh ! 
Eeuhen Butler, tlie kirk, of whilk, though unworthy, I have yet been thought 
a polished shaft, and meet to he a pillar, holding, from my youth upward, 
the place of ruling elder — what will the lightsome and profane think of the 
guide that cannot keep his own family from stumbling ? How will they take 
up thair song and their reproach, when they see that the children of pro- 
fessors are liable to as foul backsliding as the offspring of Belial 1 But I will 
bear ray cross with the comfort, that whatever showed like goodness in mo 
or mine, was but like the light that shines frae creeping insoota, on the brae- 
side, in a dark night — it ky thes bright to the ee, because all is dark around 
it; but when the morn comes on the mountains, it is but a puir crawling 
kail-worra after a'. And sa« it shows, wi' ony rag of human righted tisness, 
or formal law-work, that we may pit round us to cover our shama'.'" 

As he pronounced these words, the door s^in opened, and Mr. I oline 
Saddletree entered, his three-pointed hat set far back on his head, with a 
silk handkerchief beneath it, to keep it in that oool position, his gold-headed 
cane in his hand, and his whole deportment that of a wealthy burgher, who 
might one day look to have a share in the magistracy, if not actually to 
hold the ourule chair itself. 

Rochefouoault, who has torn the veil from so many foul gangrenes of the 
human heart, Bays, we find Bomething not altogether unpleasant to us in the 
misfortunes of our best friends. Mr. saddletree would have been very angry 
had any one told him that he felt pleasure in the disaster of poor Effie Deans, 
and the disgrace of her family ; and yet there is great question whether the 
gratification of playing the person of importance, inquiring, investigating, 
and laying down the law on the whole affair, did not ofler, to say the least, 
fall consolation for the pain which pure sympathy gave him on account of 
his wife's kinswoman. He had now got a piece of real judicial business bj 
the end, inst-ead of being obliged, as was his common ease, to intrude his 
opinion where it was neither wished nor wanted ; and fe!t as happy in the 
eschange as a boy when he gets his first new watch, which actually goes 
when -wound up, and has real bands and a true diaJ-plate. But besides this 
suljiect for legal disquisition, Bartoline's bnuns were also overloaded with 
the' affair of Porteous, his violent death, and all its probable consequences 
to the city and community. It was what the French call Fembarras dea 
riehcsses, the confusion arising from too much mental wealth. He walked 
in with a consciousness of double importance, full fraught with the superi- 
ority of one who possesses more information than the company into which 
he enters, and who feels a right to discharge his learning on them without 
mercy. " Good morning, Mr, Deans, — good-morrow to yon, Mr. Butler, — 
I was not aware that you were acquainted with Mr. Deans." 
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Butler made same alight answcir ; hia reasons maj be readily ima^ned 
for not making his connexion with the family, which, in his eyes, had some- 
thing of fender nwstery, a frequent subject of conversation with indiffarsnt 
persons, such as Saddletree. 

'fhe woi'tby bvirgher, in tha plenitude of self-importance, now sate down 
upon a chair, wiped his brow, collected his breath, and made the first 
experiment of the resolved pith of his lungs, in a deep and dignified sigh, 
resembling a groan in sound and intonation — "Awfu'times these, neigh- 
bour Deans, awfu' times !" 

" Sinfii', shaniefu', heaven-daring times," answered Deans, in a lower and 
more subdued tone. 

" For my part," continued Saddletree, swelling with importance, " what 
between the distresa of my friends, and my poor auld country, ony wit that' 
ever I had may be said to have abandoned me, sae that I sometimes think 
myself aa ignorant as if I were inter rustieos. Here when I arise in the 
morning, w? my mind just arranged touching what's to be done in pair 
Effie's misfortune, and hae gotten (he haill statute at my finger-ends, the 
mob maun get up and string Jock Porteous to a dyester's beam, and ding 
a' thing out of my head again." 

Deeply as he was distressed with his own domestic calamity. Deans could 
not help expressing some interest in the news. Saddletree immediately en- 
tered on details of the insurreotioa and its consequences, while Butlar took 
tlte occasion. to seek some private conversation with Jeanie Deans. She 
gave him the opportunity he sought, by leaving the room, as if in prosecu- 
tion of soma part of her morning labour. Butier followed her in a few 
minutes, leaving Deans so closely engaged by his bnsy visitor, that there 
was little chance of his observing their absence. 

The scene of their interview was an outer apartment, where Jeanie was 
used to busy herself in arranging the productions of her dairy. When 
Butler found an opportunity of stealing after her into this place, he found 
her silent, dejected, and ready to burst into tears. Instead of the active 
industry with which she had been accustomed, even while in the act of 
Bpeating, to employ her hands in some useful branch of household business, 
she was seated listless in a corner, sinking apparently under the weight of 
her own thoughts. Yet the instant he entered, she dried her eyes, and, 
with the simplicity and openness of her ohacacter, immediately entered on 
conversation. 

"I nm glad you have come in, Mr, Butler," said she, "for — for — -for I 
wished to tell ye, that all maun be ended between you and me— it's best for 
baith our sakes." 

" Ended I" said Butier, in surprise ; " and for what should it be ended f — 
I grant this is a heavy dispensation, but it lies neither at your door nor 
mine — ^it's an evil of God's- sending, and it must be borne; but it cannot 
break plighted troth, Jeanie, while they that plighted their word wish to 

" Bat, Reuben," said the young woman, looking at him affectionately, " I 
ken ^eel that ye think mair of me than yourself; and, Rouben, I can only 
in requital think mair of your.weal than of my sia. Ye are a man of spot- 
less name, bred to God's ministry, and a' men say that ye will some day 
rise high in the kirk, though poverty keep ye doun e'en now. Poverty is a 
bad bitck-friend, Reuben, and that ye ken ower weel ; but ill-feme is a waur 
ane, and tluit is a truth ye sail never learn through my means." 
- " What do you mean V said Butler, eagerly and impatiently ; " or how 
do jou connect your sister's guilt, if guilt there be, which, I trust in God, 
may vat ^e disproved, with our engagement? — how can that affect you or 

" How can you aak me that, Mr. Butler? Will this stain, d've think, ever 
be forgotten, as lang as our heads are abune the grund ? Will it not stick 
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to us, and to our bairns, and to their ycry bairos' bairns 1 To liae been the 
child of an honest man, might hae been sajing something for me and mine ; 

but to be the sistor of a my 6od I" — With this eiolamation her reso- 

lutioa failed, and she burst into a passionate fit of tears. 

The lover used every effort to induce her to oompose herself, and at length 
succeeded ; but she only resumed her composure to express herself with the 
eante positiveness as before. " No, Reuben, I'll bring disgrace hame to nae 
man's hearth ; my ain distreaees I can bearj and I maun bear, but there is 
nae occasion for buckling them on other folk's shoulhers. I will bear my 
load alone — the back is made for the burden," 

A lover is by charter wayward and suspicious ; and Jeauie's readiness to 
renounce their engagement, under pretence of zeal for his peace of mind 
and respectability of character, seemed to poor Butler fo form a portentous 
combination with the commission of the stranger he had met with that 
morning. His voice faltered as he asked, " wheflier nothing but a sense of 
her sister's present distress occasioned her to talk in that manner t" 

" And wmit else can do sae ?" she replied with simplicity. " Ib it not ten 
long years since we spoke together in tliis way 1" 

" len years I" said Butler. " It's a long time — sufficient perhaps for a 
woman to weary " 

" To weary of her anid gown," SMd Jeanie, " and to wish for a new ane 
if she likes to be brave, but not long enough to weary of a friend — The eye 
may wish change, but the heart never." 

"Never I" said Reuben, — "that's a bold promise." 

" But not more bauld than true," said Jeanie, with the same quiet sim- 
plicity which attended her manner in joy an<f grief, in ordinary affairs, and 
in those which most interested her feelings. 

Butler paused, and looking at her fiiedly — "I am charged," he swd, 
" with a message to you, Jeauie." 

" Indeed 1 From whom ? Or what can ony ane have to say to ma V 

"It's from a stranger," said Butier, affecting to speak with an indif- 
ference wbioh his voice belied — "A young man whom I met this morning 
in the Park." 

" Mercy I" said Jeanie, eagerly ; " and what did he say ?" 

"That he did not seeyou at the hour he expected, but required you should, 
meet him alone at Muscnat's Cairn this night, so soon as the moon rises." 

"Tel! him," said Jeanie, hastily, "I shall certainly come." 

" May I ask," said Butler, his suspicions increasing at the ready alacrity 
of the answer, "who this man is to whom you are so willing to give the 
meeting at a place and hour so uncommon V 

" Folk maun do muckle they have little will to do, in this world," replied 
Jeanie. 

" Granted," said her lover ; " but what compels you to this ? — who is Uiis 
person? What I saw of him was not very favourable — who, or what is he?" 

" I do not know," replied Jeanie, composedly. 

"You do not know !' said BuOer, stepping impatiently through the apart- 
ment — " You purpose to meet a young man whom you do not know, at sueh 
ft time, and in a place so lonely — you say yon are compelled to do this — 
and yet you say you do not know the person who exercises such an influ- 
ence over you !— Jeanie, what am I to think of this V 

"Think only, Reuben, that I speak truth, as if I were to answer at the 
last day. — I do not ken this man— I do not even ken that I ever saw him ; 
and yet I must give him the meeting he asks — there's life and death upon 
it." 

" Will you not tell your father, or take him with you?" said Butler. 

" I cannot," said Jeanie ; " I have no pei'mission," 

"Will you let mfego with you? I will wait in the Park till nightfall, and 
join you whaa yon set oiit." 
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" It is impossible," said Jeanie ; " there maunna he mortal creature witliin 
hearing of our conference," 

"Have yoa conBideced well' the nature of what you are goioa to do? — the 
time — the place — aa unknown and suspicious character! — WLy, if heWd 
asked to see jou in this house, jour father sitting in the nost room, and 
■within call, at such an hour, vou should have refused to see him." 

"My weird maun be fulfilled, Mr. Butler; my life and my safety are in 
God's bands, bat I'll not spare to risk either of them on the eirand I am 
gaim to do." 

"Then, Jeanie," said Bntler, much displeased, "we must indeed break 
short off, and bid farewell. "When there can be no confidence betwixt a 
man and his plighted wife on such a momentous topic, it is a sign that she 
has no longer the regard for him that makes their engagement safe and 
suitable." 

Jeanie looked at him and sighed. " I thought," she said. " that I ha4 
brought myself to bear this parting— but— but— I did not ken that we were 
to part in unkindness. But I am a woman and you are a man — it may be 
different wi' you — if your mind is made easier by liinking sae hardly of 
me, I would not ask you to think otherwise." 

" You are," said Butler, " what you hare always been — wiser, better, and 
less selGah in your native feelings, than I can be, with all the helps philoso- 
phy can give to a Christian. — But why — why will you persevere in an un- 
dertaking so desperate! Why will jou not let me be your assistant — your 
protector, or at least your adviser !" 

"Just because I cannot, and I dare not," answered Jeanie. — "But hark, 
■what^s that? Surely my father is no weel." 

In fact, the voices in the nest room became obstreperously loud of a sud- 
den, the cause of which Tociferution it is necessary to explain before we go 
ferther. 

When Jeanie and Butler retired, Mr. Saddleti-ee entered upon the busi- 
new which chiefly interested the family. In the commencement of their 
conversation be found old Deans, who, in his usual state of mind, was no 
granter of propositions, so much subdued by a deep sense of his daughter's 
danger and disgrace, that he heard without replying to, or perhaps without 
, understanding, one os two learned disquisitions on the nature of. the crime 
Imputed to her charge, and on the steps which ought to be taken in conse- 
quence. His only answer at each pause was, "I am no misdoabljng that 
you wuss us wee! — your wife's our fai-awa cousin." 

Eacour^od by these symptoms of acquiescence, Saddletree, who, as an 
amateur of the law, had a supreme deference for all constitnted authorities, 
again recurred to his other topic of interest, the murder, namely, «f Por- 
teous, and pronounced a severe censure on the pardea concerned. 

" These are kittle times — kittle times, Mr, Deans, when the people take 
the power of Ufe and death out of the hands of the rightful magistrate into 
their ain rough ^p. I am-of opinion, and so I believe will Blr. Croasmy- 
loof and the Pi'ivy-Oouncil, that this rising in effeir of war, to take away 
the life of a reprieved inan,^will prove little better than perdueUion." ^ ;i ' 

" If I ha^na that oii my mind whilk is ill to bear, Mr. Saddletree," Bftid ' 
Deans, " I wad m^e bold to dispute that point wi' you." 

"How could ye. diBpute what's plain law, man,'^said Saddletree, some- 
what contemptuously ; "there's no a caUant that e'er carried a pook wi' a 
prooera in't, but will^t^ll you that perduellion is the warsl and maist virulent 
kind of treason, beitig an open convocating of the king's lieges against his 
authority, (mair es^oiallv m arms, and by touk of drum, to baith whilk 
accessories my een and lugs bore witness,) and muckle warse than lese- 
majesty, or the concealment of a treasonable purpose — It winna boar dis- 
pute, neighbour." 

" But it will, though," retorted Douce Davie Deans; "I tell ye it will 
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bear a dispute — I never like jour oauld, legal, formal doctrines, neighlxnir 
Saddletree. I baud unoo little by the Parliament House, since the awfu' 
downfall of the hopes of honest folk that followed the Eevolution." 

"But what wad ye has had, Mr. Deans?" said Saddletree impatiently; 
" didna ye get baith liberty aad conscience made fast, and settled by tailzie 
on you and your heirs for ever ?" 

" Mr. Saddletree," retorted Deans, " I ken je are one of those that are 
■wise after the manner of this world, and that ye hand your part, and cast 
in your portion, wi' the lang-heads and lang-gowns, and keep with the smart 
witty-pated lawyers of this our land — Weary on the dark and dolefu' cast 
that they hae gien ^19 unhappy kingdom, when their blaflk hands of defeo- 
tjon were clasped in the red hands of our sworn murtherers : when those 
who had numbered the towers of our Zion, and marked the bulwarks of 
Reformation, saw their hope turn into a snare, and tiieir rejoicing into 

"1 oanna anderstand tliis, neighbour," answered Saddletree. " I am an 
honest Presbyterian of the Kirk of Segtland, and stand by her and the 
General Assembly, and the due adminiatralion of justice by the fifteen 
Lords o' Session and the five Lords o' Justiciary ." 

'■ Out upon ye, Mr. Saddletree I" esclMraed Datid, who, in an opportunity 
of giving his testimony on the offences and backslidings of the land, forgot 
for a moment his own domestic calamity — "out upon your General Assem- 
bly, and the back of my hand to your Court o' Session! — What is the tane 
but a waefu' bunch o' eauldrife professors and ministers, that sate bien and 
warm when the pei-aeciited remnant were warstling wi' hunger, and oauld, 
and fear of death, and danger of fire and sword, upon wet brae-sid^ peat- 
bogs, and flow-moBses, and that now creep out of their holes, like bluebottle 
flees in a blink of sunshine, to take the pu'pits and places of better folk — 
of them that witnessed, and testified, and fought, and endured pit, prison- 
hoase, and transportation beyond seas? — A bonny bike there's o' them!^ 
And for your Court o' Session " 

" Ye may say what ye will o' the General Assembly," eaid Saddletree, 
int«rmpting him, " and let them clear them that kens them ; but as for the 
Lords o' Session, forby that they are my next door neighbours, I would have 
ye ken, for your wn regulation, that to rMse soaodal anent them, whilk is 
termed to murmur agam them, is a crime sui generi), — aui generis, Mr. 
Deans — ken ye what that amounts t» !" 

"I ken little o' the hingu^e of Antichrist," s^d Deans; "and I care less 
than, little what carnal courts may call the speeohes of honest men. And 
as to murmur again them, it's what a' the folk that loses their pleas, and 
nine-tenths o' them that win them, wUl be gay sure to be guilty in, Sae I 
wad hae ye ken that I baud a' your gleg-tongued advocates, that sell their 
knowledge for pieces of silver — and your worldly-wise judges, that will gie 
three days of hearing in presence to a debate about the peeling of an ingaji, 
and no ae half-hour to the gospel ffistiniony — .ts legalists and formalists, 
countenanciag, by sentences, and quirks, and cunning terms of law, the 
late begun courses of national defections — union, toleration, patronages, 
and Yerastian prdatic oaths. As for the soul and body-killing Court o' 
Justiciary 

The habit of considering his life as dedicat«d te bear testimony in behalf 
of what he deemed the suffering and des^l«d cause of true religion, had 
swept honest David along with it thus ih ; but with the mention of the 
criminal court, the recollection of the disastrous condition of his daughter 
rushed at once on his mind ; he stopped short in the midst of his (riumphant 
declamation, pressed his hands against his forehead, and remained silent. 

Saddletree was somewhat moved, but apparentiy not so much so as to 
induce him to relinquiah the privilege of prosing in his turn, afforded him 
by David's sudden silence. '' Nae doubt, neighbour," he srad, " it's a sair 
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thing to hae to do wi' courts of law, unless it lie to improve ane's know- 
ledge and praciique, by waiting on. as a hearer ; and touching this unhappy 
affair of Erne — ye'Jl hae seen the dittay, douhtiess ?" He dragged out of 
his pocket a hundle of papers, and began to turn them over. " This is no 
it— this is the information of Mungo Marsport, of that i!k, against Captain 
Lackluid, for coming on his lands of Marsport with hawks, hounds, lying' 
dogs, nets, guns, orosa-bows, hagbuts of found, or other engines more or 
less for destruction of game, sio as red-deer, fallow-deer, capper-cfiilzies, 
grey-fowl, moor-fowl, paitricks, heron, and sio like ; he, the said defender, 
not being ane qualified person, in terms of the statute sixteen hundred and 
twenty-ane ; that is, n^t having ane plough-gate of land. Now, the defences 
proponed say, that uo» constat at this present what is a plough-gate of land, 
whilk uncertainty is sufficient to elide the conclusions of the hbel. But 
then the answers to the defeneea, (they are signed by Mr. Crossmyloof, but 
Mr. Yonnglad drew them,) they propone, that it signifies naething, in, Tioc 
statu, what or how muckle a plough-gate of land may be, in respect the 
defender has aae lands whatsoe er,.lesa or mair. ' Sae grant a plough-gate' " 
(here Saddletree read from the paper in his hand) " ' to be le^ than the 
nineteenth part of a guse's grass, — (I trow Mr. Crossmyloof put in that — 
I ken bis style,} — ' of a guse's grass, what the better will the defender he, 
seeing he hasaa a divot-cast of land in Scotland f — Advocatue for La«kland 
duphes, that niMl interest de posaessume, lie pursuer must put his case 
under the statute' — (now, ihis is worth your notice, neighbour,) — 'and must 
show, JormaMter et specialiter, as well aa gene/'cditer, what is the qualification 
that defender Lackland does not possess — let him tell me what a plough-gate 
of land is, and I'll teU him if I have one or no. Surely the pursuer is bound 
if) understand his own libel, and his own statute that he founds upon. Tiiiv^ 
pursues Mceohta for recovery of ane Uladc horse lent to Msevius — surely he 
shall have judgment ; hut if Titius pursue Mtevius for ane scarlet or crimson 
horse, douMees he shall be bound to show that there is sic ane animal in 
rervmi nainra. No man can be hound to plead to nonsense — that is to say, 
to a charge which cannot be eiplwned or understood,' — (he's wrang there 
— the better the pleadings the fewer understand them,) — 'and so the refer- 
ence unto this undefined and nnintolligible measure of land is, as if a 
g penalty was inflicted by statute for any man who snld hunt or hawk, or use 
incogs, and wearing a sky-blue pmrof breeches, without having' 
at J am wearying you, Mr. Deans, — we'll pass to your ain business, — 
though this case of Marsport against Lacklana has made an nnco din in the 
Outfii'-house. Weel, here's the dittay against puir Ef&fe: 'Whereas it is 
humbly meant and shown to us,' Ac., (they are words of mere style,) 'that 
■whereas, by the laws of this and every other weO-regulated realm, the 
murder of any one, more especially of an infant child, is. a crime of ane 
high nature, and severely punishable : And whereas, without prejudice to 
the foresaid generality, it was, by ane act made in the second session of the 
First Parliament of our most High and Dread Sovereigns William and 
Mary, especially enacted, that ane woman who shall have concealed her 
condition, and shall not be able to show that she bath called for help at the 
hirth, in case that the child shall be found dead or amissing, shall be deemed 
and held guilty of the murder thereof; and the said faoia of oonceahnent 
and pregnancy being found proven or confessed, shaU sustain the pains of 
law accordingly; yet, nevertKeless, you, Bffie, or Bnphemia Deans' 

" Read no fiither !" said Deans, raising his head up ; "I would rather ye 
thrust a sword into my heart than read a word farther 1" 

"Weel, neighbour," said Saddletree, "I thought it wad hae comforted 
ye to ken the best and the warst o't. But the question is, what's to be 

" Nothing," answered Deans firmly, " but to abide the dispensation that 
the Lord sees meet to send us. Oh, ii it had been His will to take the grey 
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head to rest liefore this awful yisitatioD on mj house and name I But Hia 
will be done. I can saj^ that yet, though I can say little mair." 

"But, neighbour," said Saddletree, " ye'il retain advocates for the puiir 
lassie ? it's a thing maiia needs be thought of," 

" If there was ae man of them," answeretl Deans, " that held fast hia 
integrity — but I ten them weel, the;^ are a' carnal, crafty, and warld-bunting 
seK-seeters, Yetaatiana, and Arminians, every ane o' them." 

" Hout tout, neighbour, ye maunna tafce the warld at its word," swd 
Saddletree; "the very deil is no sae ill aa he's oa'd; and I ken mair than ae 
advocate that may be said to haesome integrity as weel as their neighbours ; 
that is, after a sort o' fashion o' their ain,'° 

"It is indeed but a fashion of integri^ that ye will find amang them," 
replied David Deans, " and a fashion of wiadom, and fashion iJ carnal 
learning — ^zing, glaneing-glaaaea they are, fit only to fling the glaiks in 
folk's een, wi' their pawky poficy, and earthly ingine, their flints and reflne- 
mentfl, acd periods of eloquence, frae heathen emperors and popish canons. 
They oanna, in that daft trash ye wei'e reading to me, sae mucklc as oa' men 
that are aae ilL-atarred aa to be aman^ their hands, by ony nam© o' the dis- 
lensation o' grace, but maun new baptise them by the names of the accursed 
Pitus, wha was made the instrument of burning the holy Temple, and other 
sic like heathens." 

" Il^s Tiahius," interrupted Saddletree, " and no Titos Mr, Crossmyloof 
carea aa little about Titus or the Latin aa ye do.— But it's a case of necessity 
— she maim hae counsel. Now, I oould speak to Mr. Crossmyloof — he's 
weel tend for a round-apun Presbyterian, and a ruling elder to boot." 
_ " He'a a rant Yeraatian," replied Deans ; " one of the public and politi- 
tioua warldly-wise men that stude up io prevent ane general ovraing of tiie 
cause in the day of power." 

"What say ye to the auld Laird of Cuffabout?" said Saddletree; "ho 
whiles thumps the dust out of a case gey and weel." 

"He? tie faase loon I" answered Deans — "he was in hia bandaliers -to 
hae joined the ungracious Highlanders in 1715, an they had ever had the 
luck to cross the E&th." 

"Weel, Amiston? there's a clever chield for yel" said Bartoline, tri- 
umphantly. 

"Ay, to bring popish medals in till their very library from that schismatio 
woman in the north, the Duchess of Gordon." 

" Weel, weel, but somebody ye maun hae— What think yo o' Kittlepunt ?" 

" He's an Armenian," 

"Woodaetter?" 

"He's, I doubt, a Coooeian." 

" Auld Whilliewhaw ?" 

" He's ony thing ye like." 

" Young Niemmo't" 

" He's naething at a'." 

_ " Ye're ill to please, neighbour," said Saddletree : " I hae run ower the 
pick o' them for you, ye maun e'en choose for youraell ; but bethink ya 
that in the multitude of counsellors there's safety. — What say ye to try 
youngMackenyie ! he has a' his uncle's Practiques at the tongue's end." 

" Wliat, sir, wad ye apeat to me," exclaimed the sturdy preebyterian in 
excessive wrath, "about a man that haathe blood of the saints at his fingers' 
endst Didnahis eme die and gang to his place wi' the name of theBiuidy 
Mackenyic ? andwinna he be kend by that name aac lang as there's a Soots 
tongue to speak the word ? If the life of the dear bairn that's under a suf- 
fering dispensation, and Jeanie's, and my ain, and a' mankind's, depended 
on my asking sic a aiave o' Satan t* apeak a word for me or them, they 
should a' gae down the water thegither for Davie Deans !" 

It was the exalted tone in which ho spoke this last sentence that broke 
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1 between Butisr and Jeaoie, and brought them both 
"'ben the hoase," to uae tho language of the country. Hare they found tho 
poor old man half frantic between grief, and zealous ire gainst Saddletree's 
proposed measui'es, hia oheek inflamed, his hand clenched, and his voice 
r^sed, while the tear in his eye, and the occasional quiTer of his oocents, 
showed that his utmost efTorts were inadequate to shaking off the oonscious- 
nese of his miaery. Butler, apprehensive of the conaec[uences of his agita- 
tion to an aged and feeble frame, ventured to utter to him a recommendatioa 
to patience. 

"I cwB patient," returned the old man aternly, — "more patjent than any 
one who is alive to the woful bactslidings of a miserable time can be patient ; 
and in so much, that I need neither sectarians, nor sona, nor grandsons of 
sectariBJia, ba instruct my grey hairs how to bear my cross." 

"But, air," continued Butler, taking no offence at tie slur cast on his 
grandfather's faith, " we must use human means. When you call in a phy- 
sician, you would not, I suppose, question him on the nature of his religious 
principles 1" 

"Wad limf" answered David — "but I wad, though; and if he didna 
satisfy me that he had a right sense of the right-hand and left-hand defeo- 
tions of the day, not a goutte of his physic should gang through my father's 

It is a dangerous thing to trust to an illustration. Butier had done so 
and miscarried ; but, Ixke a gallant soldier when his musket misses Are, he 
stood his ground, and ehai'ged with the bayonet. — " This is too rigid an 
interpretation of your duty, sir. The sun shines, and the rain descends, 
on the just and unjust, and they .are placed together in life in circumstances 
which frequently render intercourse between tliem indispensable, perhaps 
that the evil may have an opportunity of being converted by the good, and 
perhaps, also, that the righteous might, among other trials, be subjeoted to 
that of occasional converse with the profane.' 

" Ye're a silly callant, Reuben," answered Deana, " with your bits of ar- 
gument. Can a man touch pituh and not be defiled? Or what think ye of 
uie brave and worthy champions of the Covenant, that wadna sae muokle 
as hear a minister speak, be his gifts and graces as they would, that hadna 
witnessed against the enormities of the day ? Nae lawyer shall ever speak 
for me and mine that hasna concurred in the testimony of the scattered, yet 
lovely remnant, which abode in the olifts of the rooks." 

So saying, and as if fatigued, both with the arguments and presence of 
his guests, the old man arose, and seeming to bid them adieu with a motion 
of hie head and hand, went to shut himself up in hia sleeping apartment. 

" If a thrawing his daughter's life awa," said Saddletiree to Butler, " to 
hear hiw speak in that daft gate. Where will he ever get a Cameronian 
advocate ? Or wha ever heard of a lawyer's suffering either for ae religion 
or another t The lassie's life is clean flung awa." 

During the latter part of this debate, Dumbiedikes had arrived at the 
door, dismounted, hung the pony's bridle on theiisual hook, and sunk down 
on his ordinary settle. His eyes, with tnore than their usual animation, 
followed first one speaker, then another, till he caught the melancholy sense 
of the whole from Saddletree's last words. He rose from his seat, stumped 
slowly across the room, and, coming eloao up to Saddletree's ear, said, m a 
tremulous, anxious voice, "Will— will siller do naething for them, Mr. 
Saddletree?" 

" Umph I" swd Saddletree, looking grave, — " siller will certainly do it 
in the Parliament House, if ony thing can do it ; but where's the siller to 
Gome frae 7 Mr. Deans, ye see, will do naething ; and though Mrs. Saddle- 
tree's their far-awa frienc^ and right good weel-wisher, and is weel disposed 
to assist, yet she wadna like to stiind to be bound singuU in soUAvim to such 
an expensive wark. An ilka friend wad bear a share o' the burden, some- 
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thing might be dune — iJlca ane to be liatile for their ain input — I wadna 
Uke to see the case fa' through without being pled— it wadna be creditable, 
for a' that daft whig body says," 

"I'll — I will — jes," {assumine fortitude,) "I will be answerable," said 
Dumbiedikes, "for a score of punds sterling."- And he wa« silent, staring 
in astoniahment at finding himself capable of such unwonted resolution 
and esoesaiTc generosity. 

" God Almighty bless ye, Laird!" said Jeanie, in a transport of grab- 

" Ye may ca' the twenty pnnds thretty," s^d Dumbiedikes, looking bash- 
fiilly away from her, and towards Saddletree. 

" That will do bravely," said Saddletree, rubbing his hands ; " and j6 
sallhae a' my skill and knowledge to gar the siller gang fer — I'll tape it 
out weel — I ken how to gar the birkies tak short fees, and be glad o' tliem 
too — if 8 only gaxring them trow ye ha« twa or three cases of importance 
coming on, and they'll work cheap to get custom. Let me alane for -whilly- 
■whaing an advocate: — it's nae em to get as muckle frae them for our 'siller 
as we can — a^r a', it's but the wind o' their mouth — it costs them nae- 
tbing ; whereas, in my wretched occupation of a saddler, hoi-ae-milliner, 
and harness-maker, we are out nnconsciable sums just for barkened hides 
and leather," 

" Can I be of no use ?" said Batler. " My means, alas 1 are only worth 
tbe black coat I wear ; but I am young — I owe much to the family — Can 
I do nothing J" 

" Ye- can help tc 

find ony ane to sa;, ^-— .-. 

brought aff wi' a wat finger — Mr. Crossmyloof tell'd me sae. The orown, 
says be, oanna be craved to prove a positive — was't a positive or a negative 
theycouldna be ea'd to prove? — it was the tane or the tither o' them, lam 
sure, and it maksna muckle matter whilk. Wherefore, says he, the libel 
maun be redargued by the panel pi-oving her defences. And it canna be 
done otherwise?' 

" But the fact, sir," argued Butler, " the fact that this poor girl has borne 
a chOd ; surely the orown lawyers must prove that f " said Butler. 

Saddletree paused a moment, while the visage of Ihimbiedikos, which 
traversed, as if it had been placed on a pivot, from the one spokesman to 
the other, assumed a more blithe expression. 

"Ye— ye— ye—es," said Saddletree, after some grave hesitation ; "un- 
questionably that is a thing to be proved, as the court will more fully dcclaro 
by an interlocutor of relevancy in common form ; but I fancy that job's 
done already, for she has confessed her guilt." 

"Confessed the murder!" escliumed Jeanie, with a scream that made 
them all start. 

" No, I didna aay that," rephed Bartoline. " But she confessed bearing 
the babe." 

" And what became of it, then ?" said Jeanie, " for not a word could I 
get from her but bitter sighs and tears." 

" She says it was taken away from her by the woman in whose house it 
was born, and who assisted her at the time." 

" And who was that woman ?" said Butler. " Surely by her means the 
truth might be discovered. — Who vras she? I will fly to her directly." 

"I wish," said Dumbiedikes, "I- were as young and as supple as you, 
and had the gift of tiie gab as weel." 

"Who is she?" ^ain reiterated Butler impatiently. — " Who could that 
woman be 1" 

" Ay, wha kens that but hersell," SMd Saddletree ; " she deponed farther, 
and declined to answer that interrogatory," 

" 'Xhen to herself will I instantly go," said Butler ; " farewell, Jeanie ;" 
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then coining cloae up to her — " Take no rash steps till jou hei 
farewell!" and lie immediately loft the cot'" " " 
" I wad gang too," said the landed propr 



Farewell!" and he immediately loft the cottage. 

" I wad gang too," said the landed proprietor, in an ansious, j eaioas, aott 
repining t«ne, "but my powny winna ior the life o' me gang ony other 



road than just ftae Dambiedikes to this house-end, and sae straight back 

" Te'U do better for them," said Saddletree, as they left the house toge- 
ther, " by sending me the thretty punds." 

" Thretty punds 1" hesitated Dumbiediltes, who was now out of the reach 
of those eyes which had inflamed his generosity; "I only said twenty 

"Ay; but," said Saddletree, "that was under protestation to add and 
eit ; and so ye craved leave to amend your lihal, and made it thretty." 

"Did I? Idinnamiad that I did," answered Dumbiedikea. "But what-' 
ever I said I'll stand to." Then bestriding hie steed with some difficulty, 
he added, " Dinna ye think poor Jeanie's eeu wi' the tears in them glanced 
like ^mour beads, Mr. Saddletree ?" 

" I kennu muotle about woman's een, Iiaird," replied the insensible Bar- 
toline; "and I care just as little. I wuas I were as weel fi^e o' their 
tongues; though few wives," he vided recollecting the necessitv of keeping 
up his character for domestic 1 a und better commantt than mine. 
Laird. I allow neither perduelb n n les majesty against my sovereign 
authority." 

The Laird saw nothing so m| tan n th observation as to call for a 
rejoinder, and when they had e han d a m te salutation, they parted in 
peace upon their different errand 



C^ttfitn tljE fljiitEEntli. 



BoTLEB felt neither fatigue nor want of refreshment, although, from the 
mode in which he had spent the night, he might well have been overcome 
with either. But in the earnestness with which he hastened t« the assist- 
ance of the sister of Jeanie Deans, he forgot both. 

In his first progress he waited with so rapid a pace as almost apjtroached 
to rnnning, when he was surprised to hear behind him a call upon his name, 
oontending witJi an asthmatic cough, and half-drowned amid the resounding 
trot of a Highland pony. He looked behind, and saw the Laird of Dumbie- 
dikes making after him with what speed he might, for it hap^ned fortu- 
nately fpr the Laird's purpose of conversing with Butler, that his own road 
homeward was for about two hundred yards the same with that which led 
by the nearest way to the city. Butler stopped when he heard himself thus 
summoned, internally wishing no good to the panting equestrian who thus 
retarded his journey. 

"IThl nh ! uh!" ejaculated Dumbiedikes, as he checked the hobbling 

Kce of the pony by our friend Bufler. " Oh ! uh I it's a hard-set willyard 
ftst this mine.'^ He had in fact just overtaken the object of his chase 
at the very point beyond which it would have been absolutely impossible 
for him io hare continued the pursuit, since there Butler's road parted from 
that leading ti> Dumbiedikes, and no means of influenoe or oompulsion which 
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tlie rider could possiblj have ased towards his Bucephalus could have iu- 
duoed the Celtic obatiuaoj of Eory Bean [snch was the pony's name) to 
have diverged a yard from the patli that conducted him to his own paddock. 

Eyen wien he had recovered from the shortnesB of breath occasioned by 
a trot much more rapid than Eory or he were aoonstomed to, the high pur- 
pose of Dumbiedikea seemed to stick as it were in his throat, and impede 
hie utterance, so that Butler stood for nearly three minutes ere he could 
utter a syllable; and whan he did find voice, it was only to say, after one 
or two efforts, " Uh ! uh ! uhm ! I say, Mr. — Mr. Butler, it's a braw day for 
the ha'rst." 

"Fine day, indeed," said Butler. "I wish you good-morning, sir." 

"Stay — stay a bit," rejoined Dumbiedikes; "Uiat was no what I had 
gotten to say." 

"Then, pray be quick, and let me have your commands," rejoined Butler; 
"I crave your pardon, but I am in haste, and Temjms neraini — you know 
the proverb." 

Diuobiedikes did not know the proverb, nor did he even take the trouble 
to endeavour to look as if he did, as others in his place might have done. 
He was conoentratiag all his intellects for one grand proposition, and could 
not afford any detainment to defend outposts. "I say, Mr. Butler," said 
he, " ken ye if Mr. Saddletree's a great lawyer ?" 

" I have no person's word for it but his own," answered Butler, dryly ; 
" but undoubtedly he best understands his own qualities." 

"tTmph!" replied the taciturn Dumbiedikes, in a tone which seemed to 
sav, "Mr. Butler, I take your meaning." "In that case," he pursued, 
" I'll employ my ain man o business, Nichil Novit, (auld Nichil's son, and 
amdst as ^leg aa his father,) to agent BfEe's plea." 

And liavmg thus displayed more sagacity than Butler eipected from him, 
he courteously touched his gold-laced cocked hat, and by a punch on the 
ribs, conveyed to Eory Bean, it was his rider's pleasure that he should 
forthwith proceed homewards; a hint which the quadruped obeyed with 
that degree of alacrity wiUi which men and animals interpret and obey sug- 
gestions that entirely correspond with tlieir own inoiinations. 

Butler resumed his pace, not without a momentary revival of that jealousjf, 
which the honest Laird's attention to the famUy of Deans had at different 
lames excited in his bosom. But he was too generous long to nurse any 
feeling which was allied to selfishness. "He is," said Bufler to himself, 
"rich in what I want; why should I feel vexed that he has the heart to 
dedicate some of his pelf to render them services, which I can only form the 
empty wish of executing? In God's name, let us each do what we can- 
May she be but happy ! — saved from the misery and disgrace that seems 
impending— Let me but find the means of prevenfing the fearful experiment 
of this evening, and farewell to other thoughts, though my heart-strings 
break in partingwith them I" 

He redoubled his pace, and soon stood before the door of the Tolbooth, 
or rather before the entrance where the door had formerly been placed. 
His interview with the mysterious stranger, the mess^e to Jeanie, his agi- 
tating conversation with her on the subject of breaking off their mutual 
engagements, and the interesting scene with old Deans, had so entirely 
occupied ills mind as to drown even recollection of the tragical event whion 
he had witnessed the preceding evening. His attention was not recalled to 
it ty the groups who. stood scattered on the street in conversation, which 
theyhushed when strangers approached, or by the bustling search of the 
agents of the city police, supported by small parties of the military, or by 
the appearahce of ihe Guard-House, before which were treble sentinels, or, 
finally, Ky the subdued and intimidated looks of the lower orders of society, 
who, consuious that they were liable to suspicion, if Uiey were not guilty of 
. riot likely to be strictly inquired into, glided about with an 
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humble and dismayed aspect, like men whoBe spirits being exhausted in the 
revel and the liangers of a desperate debaueli over night, are nerye-shaken, 
Ijmorom, and unenterprising on the sucoeeding day. 

None of these symptoms of al^in and trepidation struck Batler, whose 
mind was ooonpiea mtli a different, and to him atill more interesting sub- 
ject, until he stood before the entrance to the prison, and saw it defended 
by a doable file of grenadiers, instead of bolts and bars. Their " Stand, 
Stand!" the blackened appearance of the doorless gateway, and the winding 
staircase and apartments of the Tolbooth, now open to the public eye, re- 
called the whole proceedings of the eventful night. Upon his requesting to 
speak with Effie beans, the same tall, thin, silver-haired turnkey, whom he 
had seen on the preceding evening, made his appearance. 

>n, with true Scottish 
. ^ to see her yestreen V 

BwUer admitted he was the same person. 

"And I am thinking," pnisued the turnkey, "that ye speered at me 
when we locked up, ana if we locked up earlier on account of Porteous 1" 

" Very likely I might make Home saoh obHeryalion," said Butler ; "but the 

" I dinna ken — gang in by, and up the turnpike et^r, and turn till the 
ward on tie left band. 

The old man followed close behind hina, with his keys in his hand, not 
forgetting even that huge one which had once opened and shut the outward 
gate of His dominions, though at present it was but an idle and useless 
Borden. No sooner had Butier entered the room to which he was directed, 
than the esperienced hand of the warder selected the proper key, and 
locked it on the outside. At first Butler conoelyed this manteuvre was 
only an effect of the man's habitual and official caution and jealousy. But 
when he heard the hoarse command, " Turn ont iJie guard 1" and immedi- 
ately afterwards heard the clash of a sentinel's arms, as he was posted at 
the door of his apartment, he again called out to the turnkey, "My good 
friend, I have business of some consequence with Effie Beans, and I beg to 
see her as soon as possible." No answer whb returned. " If it be against 
your rules to admit me," repeated Butler, in a still louder tone, " to aee the 
prisoner, I beg you will tell me so, and let me go about my business. — 
"Fugit irrevocabile tem^us!" muttered he to himself. 

"If ye had business to do, ye suld has duce it before ye cam here," 
replied the man of keys from the outside; "ye'li find it's easier wunnin in 
than wunnin out here — there's sma' likelihood o' another Porteous-mob 
coming to rabble us again — ihe law will hand her ain now, neighbour, and 
that ye'll find to your cost." 

" What do you mean by that, sir F" retorted Butler. " You must mistake 
me for some other person. My name is Reuben Butler, preacher of the 
gospel." - 

"I ken that weel eneugh," said the turnkey. 

" Well, then, if you know me, I have a right to know from you in return, 
what warrant you have for detaining me ; tbat, I know, is the right of every 
British subject." 

"Warrant!" said the jailor, — "the warrant's awa to Libberton wi' twa 
sheriff officers seeking ye. If ye had staid at hame, as honest men should 
do, ye wad hae seen the warrant; but if ye come to be incarcerated of your 
ain accord, wha can help it, my jo f" 

" So I cannot see Bffia Deans, then," said Butier ; " and you are deter- 
mined not to let me out!" 

" Troth will I DO, neighbour," aiiswered the old man, doggedly ; " as for 
Effie 0eans, ye'll hae eneuch ado to mind yonr wn business, and let her 
mind hers ; and for letting yon out, tbat maun be as tiie m^istrate will 
determine. And fare ye weel for a bit^ for I maun see Deacon Sawyers put 
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on ane or twa o' the doors that jour quiet folt troke down jeBtornight, Mr. 

Bufler." , 

There was Bomething in this esquisitely provoking, hut there vras sJbo 
somethine darkly alarming. To be imprisoned, even on a false accusation, 
has somefliing in it diaagroeable and menacing even to men of mora consti- 
tutional courage than Butler had to boast ; for although he had much of 
that resolution whioh arises fi-om a sense of duty and an honourable desire 
to discharge it, yet, as his ima^alion was lively, and his frame of bodv 
delicate, he was far from possessing that cool insensibility to danger whicn 
is the happy portion of men of stronger health, more firm nerves, and less 
ftcute sensibilitv. An indistinct idea of peril, which he could neither nnder- 
stand nor ward off, seemed to float before his eyes. He tried to think over 
the events of the preceding night, in hopes of discovering some means of 
explaining or vindicating his conduct for appearing among the mob, since 
it immediately occurred to him that his detention must be founded on that 
circumstance. And it was with anxiety that he found he eould^ not recollect 
to have bsen under the oheervation of any disinterested witness in the 
attempts that he made from time to time to expostulate with the rioters, 
and to prevwl on them to release him. The distress of Deans's iamily, tbe 
dangerouH rendeavous which Jeanie had formed, and which he could not 
now hope to interrupt, had also tbeir share in his unpleasant reflections. 
Yet impatient as he was to receive an eclaircissement upon the cause of his 
confinement, and if poasible to obtain his liberty, he was affected with a 
trepidation which seemed no good omen ; when, alter remaining an hour in 
this solitary apartinent, he received a summons to attond tJie sitting magis- 
trate. He was conducted from prison strongly guarded by a parly of sol- 
diers, with a parade of precaution, that, howoTor iU-timed and unnecessary, 
is generally displayed after an event, which such pi-eoaution, if used in time, 
might have prevented. . 

He was inti-oduced into the Council Chamber,_aB the place is called 
where the magistrates hold their sittings, and which was then at a little 
distance from the prison. One or two of the senators of the city were 
present, and seemed about to engage in the- examination of an individual 
who was brought forward to the foot of the long green-covered table round 
which the council usually assembled. " Is that the preacher?" said one of 
the magistrates, as the city officer in attendance introduced Butler. The 
man answered in the ^rmative. " Let him sit down there for an instant ; 
we will finish this man's business very triefly." 

" Shall we remove Mr. Butler V queried the assistant. 

" It is not necessary — Let him remain where he is." 

Butler accordingly sate down on a bench at the bottom of the apartment, 

attended by one lA his keepers. 

It was a large room, partially and imperfectly lighted ; but by chance, 
or the skill of the architect, who might happen to remember the advan- 
tage which might occasionally be derived from such an arrangement, one 
window was so placed as to throw a strong light at the foot of the table 
at which prisoners were usually posted for examination, while the upper 
end, where the eaaminanta sate, was thrown into shadow. Bufler's eyes 
were instantiy fixed on the person whose examination was at present pro- 
ceeding, in the idea that he might recognise some one of the conspirators 
of the former night. But tiiough the features of this man were suitcicntly 
marked and striking, he could not recollect that he had ever seen them 

The complexion of this person was dark, and his age somewhat advanced. 
He wore his own hair, combed smootii down, and out very short. It was 
jet black, fllightiy curled by nature and already mottled with grey. J-ho 
man's face expressed rather knavery than vice, and a disposition to sbac]^ 
ness cunning and roguery, more than the traces of stormy and indulged 
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passions. His shai^, quick black eyes, acute features, ready sardonic emile, 
prowptdtuda, and effrontery, gave him altogether what is called among the 
vulvar, a Icaowing look, which geaerally implies a tendenoy to knavery. At 
a fair or market, you could not for a moment have doubted that he was a 
horse-jookej, intimate with all the trioka of his trade ; yet had you met him 
on a moor, you would not have apprehended any violence from him. His 
dreas was also that of a horse-dealer — a close-huttoned jockey-coat, or wrap- 
rascal, aa it was then termed, with huge metal buttons, coarse blue upper 
stockings, called boot hose, because auppljing the place of boots, ana a 
slonchea hat. He only wanted a loaded whip under his arm and a spur 
upon one heel, to complete the dress of the character he seemed to repre- 

"Toux name is James Eatoliffe?" said the magistrate. 

"Ay — always wi' jour honour's leave." 

" That is to say, you oould find me another name if I did not like that 

" Twenty to pick and choose upon, always with your honour's leave," 
reanmed the respondent. 

"But James Ratcliffe is your present name! — what is your trade?" 

" I oanna juat aaj, distinctly, that I have what ye wad ca' preceesely a 
trade." 

"But," repeated the magistrate, "what are your means of living — your 

" Hout toot — your honour, wi' your leave, kens that as weel as I do," 
replied tJie esammed. . _ 

" No matter, I want to hear you describe it," said the esaminant. 

"Me deseribel — and to your honour! — far be it from Jemmie Rat- 
cliffe," responded tie prisoner. 

" Come, sir, no trifling — I insist on an imswer." 

" Weel, sir," replied the declarant, " I maun make a clean breast, for ye 
aee, wi' your leave, I am looking for favour— Describe my occupation, ([uo' 
ye? — ttoth it will be ill to do that, in a feasible way, in a place like ttus — 
but what is't again that the aught command says?" 

" Thou shalt not steal," answered the ma^strate. ' 

" Are you sure o' that?" replied the accused. — " Troth, then, mj occu- 
pation, and that command, are sair at odds, for I read it, thou shall steal ; 
and that makes an unco difference, though there's but a wee bit word left 

"To cut the matter short, Eatoliffe, you have been a most notorious 
thief," said the esaminant. 

" I believe Highlands and Lowlands ken that, sir, forby England and 
Holland," replied Ratdiffe, wilh the greatest composure and effrontery. 

" And what d'ye think the end of your calling will be V' said the ma- 
gistrate. 

" I oould hae gien a braw guess yesterday — but 1 dinna ken sao weel tlie 
day," answered the prisoner. 

" And what would you have s^d would have been your end, had you 
been asked the question yesterday?" 

"Just the gallows," replied Ratcliffe, with the same composure. 

" Tou are a daring rascal, air," said the magistrate ; " and how dare you 
hope times are mended with you to-daj?" 

" Dear, your honour," answered Ratcliffe, " there's muokle difference 
between lying in prison under sentence of death, and staymg there of ane's 
ain proper accord, when it would have coat a man naething to get up and 
rin awa — what was to hinder me from stepping out quietly, when the rabble 
walked awa wi' Jock Portfious yestreen? — and does your honour really 
think I staid on purpose to be hanged ?" 

" I do not know what you may have proposed to yourself; but I know," 
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said the ma^strate, " what tie law proposes for you, acd that la, to hang 
YOU nest Weduesday eight days." . ,, , 

"Na, na, your hononc," sdd EatehEfe firmly, "craving your honours 
pardon, "I'll ne'er believe that till I see it. I have kend the Law this 
mODV a year, and mony a thrawart joh I hae had wi her first and last ; 
but the auld jaud is no sae ill as that comes to ~ I aye fand her bark waur 
than her bite." , . , j a 

"And if yon do not eapeet the gallows, to which you are condemned, 
(for the fourth time to my knowledge,) may I beg the fevour to know, said 
the magistrate, "what it is you do expect, in consideration of yo'"- not 
having taken your flight with the rest of the jail-birds, which I will admit 
was a line of conduct little to have been espaoted!" 

" I would never have thought for a moment of siaying in that auld gousty 
toom house," answered Ratcliffe, " hnt that use and wont had just gion me 
a fancy to the place, and I'm just expecting a bit poSt in't.' 

" A post I" exclaimed the magistrate ; " a whipping-post, I suppose, you 
meanf 

" Na, nh,, =-, .. B 

four times doomed to hang by the 
hejond being whupplt.'^ 

" Then, in Heaven's name, what did you expect? 

"Just the post of nnder-tumkey, for I understand there s a, vacancy,^ 
B^d the prisoner ; " I wadna think of asking tiie lookman's* place ower his 
head ; it wadna suit me sae weelas iUier foft, for I never could put a beast 
out o' the way, much less deal wi' a man." 

"That's BOmething in your favour," said the magistrate, making esaowy 
the inference to which Ratcliffe was desirous to leadlum, though he mantled 
his art with an affectation of oddity. " But," continued the magistrate, 
"how do you think you can be trusted with a charge in the jtrison, when 
YOU have broken at your own hand half the jails in Scotland V , , . 

"Wi' your honour's leave," said Eatcliffe, "if I kend sae weel how to 
■wiin out myaell, it's like I wad be a' the better a hand to keep other folk m. 
I think they wad ken their business weel that held me in when 1 wanted 
tobeout, or wan out When I wanted to baud them in. 

The remark seemed to strike the magistrato, but he made no iurther 
iromediatfi observation, only desired Eatcliffe to be removed. 

When this daring and yet sly freebooter was out of hearing, the magis- 
trate asked the oity-clcrk, " what ho thou-ht of the fellow's assurance ? 

" It'a no for me to aay, sir," replied the olerk ; " but if James Eatohffe 
be inclined to turn to good, there is not a man e'er came within the porta of 
the burgh could be of sae muokle use to the Good Town m the thief and 
lock-up line of business. I'll speak to Mr. Sharpitlaw about him. _ 
. Upon Eatdiffe's retreat. Butler was placed at the table for esaminatipn. 
The magistrato conducted his inquiry civilly, but yet in a manner which 
eave him to understand that he laboured under strong suspicion. With a 
Frankness which at once became his caffing and character, Butler avowed 
his involuntary presence at the murder ofTorteous, and, at the request of 
the magistrate, entered into a minute detail of the ciroumstanoes wh.ch 
attendet that unhappy affair. All the particulars, such as we have nar- 
ratod were taken minutely down by the clerk from Butler's dictation. 
When the narrative was eonciaded, the o^f :;^^™*^^™.„*'i'™^^"^' 

noidents, 

idij tBkBn httag 



■which it is a mc«t painful task even for the most candid vvitnesa to undergo, 
since a story, especi ally if connected with t^itatmg and aUrming incidents, 
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flan scarce Jie an clearly and distinctly told, but that Bome amhiguiW and 
doubt may be thrown upon it by a string of sucuessive'and minute inter- 
roffiitorisB, 

The magistrate commenced by observing, that Butler had said his object 
was to return to the village of Libberton, but that he was interrupted by 
the mob at the West Port. " Is lie West Port your usual way of leaving 
town when you go to Libberton t" said the magistrate, with a sneer. 

" No, certainly," answered Butler, with the baste of a man anxious to 
vindicate the accuracy of his evidence ; " but I chanced to be nearer that 
part than any other, and the hoar of shutting the gates was on the point 
of Bfriking." 

" That was unlucky," sjrid the magistrate, dryly. " Pray, being, as you 
say, under coercion and fear of the lawless multitude, and compelled to 
accompany them through scenes disagreeable to all men of humanity, and 
more especially irreconcileable to the profession of a minister, did you not 
attempt to struggle, resist, or escape from their violence t" 

Butler repliedj " that their numhers prevented him from attempting re- 
sistance, and their vigilance from effecting his escape." 

" That was unlucky," again repeated the magistrate, in the same dry 
jnaoquieacent tone of voice and manner. He proceeded with decency and 
politeness, but with a stiffQess which ar^ed his continued suspicion, to ask 
many questions eoncerning the behaviour of the mob, the manners and 
dress of fJie ringleaders; and when he conceived that the caution of Butler, 
if he was deceiving him, must be lulled asleep, the magistrate suddenly 
and artfully returned to former parts of his declaration, and required a 
new recapitulation of the circumstances, to the niimitost and most trivial 
point, which attended each part of the melancholy scene. No confVision or 
contradiction, however, occurred, that could countenance the suspicion 
which he seemed to have adopted against Butler. At length the train of 
his interrogatories reached Madge Wildfire, at whose name tlie magistrate 
and town-clerk exchanged significant glances. If the fete of the Good Town 
had depended on her carefd magistrate's knowing the features and dress 
of this personage, his inquiries oould not have been more particular. But 
Butler could say almost nothing of this person's features, which were dis- 
guised apparently with red paint and soot, like an Indian going to battle, 
besides the projecting shade of a curch, or coif, which muffled the hair of the 
supposed female. He declared that he thought he oould not know this Madge 
Wildfire, if placed before him in a different dress, but that he believed ha 
might rcco^ise her voice. 

The magistrate requested him a^in to state by what gate he left the 

"By the Oowgato Port," replied Butler. 

" Was tiiat the nearest road to Libberton t" 

" No," answered Butler, with embarrassment ; " but it was the nearest 
WOT to estrioate myself fi'Om the mob." 

The clerk and magistrate again eichanged glances, 

" Is'the Cowgate Port a nearer way to Libberton from the Graasmarket 
than Bristo Port!" 

" No," replied Butler ; " but I bad to visit a friend." 

" Indeed 1 said the interrogator — " You were in a hurry to tell the sight 
you had witnessed, I suppose?" 

"Indeed I was not," replied Butler; "nor did I speak on the subject the 
whole time I was at St. Leonard's Crags?" 

"IVhich road did you take ta St. Leonard's Crags?" 

"By the foot of Salisbury Crags," was the reply. 

"Indeedl you seem partial fo circuitous routes," again said the ma^strato. 
"Whom did you see after yon left the oity?" 

One by one he obt-ained a description of every one of the croups who 
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liad passed Butler, as already noticed, their number, demeanour, and 
appearance ; and, at length, come to the circumBtanees of the 'mjBterioua 
Btouiger in the King's Park. On tiiis sabjeot Bntler would fain have 
remained silent. But the magistrate had no sooner got a slight hint oon- 
.ceniing the incident, than he seemed hent to poesefia himself of the most 
minute particulars. 

"Loot ye, Mr. Butler," Siud he, " jou are a young man, and hear an 
esoellent character ; so much I -will myself testify in yonr favour. But we 
are aware there has heen; at times, a sort of bastard and fiery aeal in some 
of yonr order, and those, men irreproaohahle in oUier points, which has led 
them into doing and conntenanoing great irregularities, hy which the peace 
of the country is liable to be shaken. — I will aeal plainly with you. I am 
not at all satisfied witl this story, of your setting out again and again to 
se^ your dwelling by two several roads, which were both circuitous. And, 
to be frank, no one whom we have examined on this nnhappy affair could 
trace in your appearance any thing like your acting under compulsion. 
Moreover, the waiters at the Cowgate Port obserred something like the 
trepidation of guilt in your conduct, and declare that you were the first to 
command them to open the gate, in a tone of authority, as if still presiding 
over the guards and outposts of the rabble, who had besieged them the whole 

" God forgive them !" said Butler ; " I only asked free passage for myself; 
they must have much misunderstood, if they did not wilfully misrepresent 

" Well, Mr. Butler," resumed the magistrate, " I am inclined to judge the 
best and hope the best, as I am sure I wish the best; but you must be frank 
with me, if you wish to secure my good opinion, and lessen the risk of in- 
convenience to yourself. Tou have aUowed you saw another individual in 
Eur passage through the King's Park to Saint Leonard's Crags — I must 
ow every word which passed betwixt you," 

Thus closely pressed, Butler, who had no reason for concealing what passed 
at that meeting, unless because Jeanie Deans was concerned in it, thought 
it best to tell ^e whole truth from beginning to end. 

" Do you suppose," said the ma^strate, pausing, " that the young woman 
■vrill accept an invitation so mysterious ?" 

"I fear she will," replied Bntler. 

"Why do you use the word ^r it?" said the magistrate, 

"Because I am apprehensive for her safety, in meeting at such a time 
and place, one who had something of the manner of s desperado, and whose 
mesB^e was of a character so inexplicable." 

" Her safety shall be cared for," said the magistrate. " Mr. Butler, I 
am concerned I cannot immediately discharge you from confinement, hut I 
hope you will not be long detwned. — Eemove Mr. Butler, and let him bo 
provided with decent accommodation in all respects." 

He was conducted back to the prison accordingly; but, in the food offered 
to him, as well as in the apartment in which he was lodged, the recommend- 
ation of the magistrate was strictly attended to. 
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Leaving Butler to all the uncomfortable thoughts attached to his new 
situation, among which the most predominant wa« hia feeling that he was, 
by his conflnem.ont, deprived of all posBihilifj of assisting the family at St. 
Leonard's in their greatest need, we return to Jeanie Deans, who had seen 
him depart, without an opportunity of farther explanation, in all that agony 
of mind with which the female heart bids adieu to the complicated sensa- 
tions HO well deBBribed by Coleridge, — 

And gentle wisltti iDBg suWilBd— 

It is not the firmest heart (and Jeanie, under hor russet rokelay, had one 
that would not hare disgraced Oato's danghtflr) that can most easily bid 
adieu to these soft and mingled emotions. She wept for a few minutes 
bitterly, and without attempting to refrjun from this indulgence of passion. 
But a moment's recollection induced her to check herself ^r a grief sel&sh 
and proper to her own affections, while her father and sister were plunged 
into such deep and irretrievable afflictJon. She drew from her pocket the 
letter which had been that morning flung into her apartment through an 
open window, and the contents of which were as singular as the expression 
was violent and energetic. " If she would save a human beiuff fi'om the 
most damning guilt, and all its desperate consequences, — if she desired 
the life and honour of her sister to be saved from the bloody ikngs of an 
unjust law, — if she desired not to forfeit peace of mind here, and happiness 
hereaftisr," suoli was the frantio style of the conjuration, "she was entreated 
to ^ve a' sure, secret, and solitary meeting to flie writer. She alone could 
resone him," so ran the letter, " and he only could rescue her," He was 
in such circumstances, the billet further informed her, that an attempt to 
bring any witness of their conference, or even to mention to her ftitber, or 
any other person whatsoever, the letter which requested it, would inevitably 
prevent its taking place, and ensure tie destruction of ber Mstor. The letter 
concluded with incoherent but violent protestations, that in obeying this 
summons she had nothing to fear .personally. 

The message delivered to her bj Butler from the atrangor in the Park 
tallied esaotly with the contents of the letter, but assigned a later hour and 
a different place of meeting. Apparentiy the writer of the letter had been 
compelled to let Butler sofer into bis confidence, fertile sake of announcing 
this change to Jeanie. She was more than once on the point of producing 
the billet, in vindication of herself from her lover's half-hinted suspicions. 
But there is something in stooping to justification which the pride of inno- 
cence does not at all times willingly submit to ; besides that the threats con- 
tained in the letter, in ease of her betraying tie secret, hung heavy on her 
heart. It is probable, however, that had they remaned longer together, 
she might have taken the resolution to submit the whole matter to Butler, 
and be guided by him as to the line of conduct which she shcnld adopt. 
And when, by the sudden interruption of their conference, she lost the 

3portunity of doing so, she felt as if she had been unjust to a friend, whose 
vice might have been highly useful, and whose attachment deserved her 
full and unreserved confidence. 
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To hare recourse to her father upon this oooaaion, she considered ns 
highly imprudent. There was no poasibOity of coDJeofeiring in what light 
the matter might strike old Da^id, whose manuer of acting and thinking in 
extraordinary oircumstanoes depended upon feelings and principles peculiar 
to himself, the operation of whioh could not be calculated upon even by 
those best acquainted with hini. To have requested some femtde friend to 
have nooompanied her to the place of rendeaToas, would perhaps have been 
the most eligible expedient ; bat the threats of the writer, that betraying 
his secret would prevent their meeting (on whioh her sister's safety was saia 
to depend) from taking place at all, would have deterred her from making 
such a confidence, even had she known a person in whom she thought it 
could with safety have been reposed. But she knew none such. Their 
acquMntance with the cottagers in the vicinity had been vety slight, and 
limited to trifling aets of good neighbourhood. Jeanie knew littie of them, 
and what she knew did not greatly incline her to trust any of them. They 
were of the order of loquacious good-humoured gossips usually found in 
their situation of life ; and their conversation had at a& times lew charms 
for a young woman, to whom nature and the circumstances of a solitary 
life had given a depth of thought and force of character superior to the 
frivolous part of her sex, whether in high or low degree. 

Left alone and separated from all earthly counsel, she had recourse to a 
friend and adviser, whose ear is open to Uie cry of the poorest and most 
afBictod of his people. She knelt, and prayed with fervent sincerity, that 
Clod would jilease to direct her what course to follow in her arduous and 
distressing situation. It was the belief of the time and sect to which she 
belonged, that special answers to prayer, differing littie in their character 
from divine inspiration, were, as they expressed it, " borne in upon their 
minds" in answer to their earnest petitions in a crisis of difficulty. With- 
out entering into an abstruse po'int of divinity, one thing is plain ; namely, 
that the person who lays open eis doubts and Stresses in prayer, with feel- 
ing and sincerity, must necessarily, in the act of doing so, purify his mind 
from the dross of worldly passions and intereata, and bring it into that state, 
when the resolutions adopted are likely to be selected rather from a sense 
of duty, than from any inferior motive. Jeanie arose from her devotions, 
with her heart fortified to endure affliction, and encouraged to face diffieul- 

be said to herself—" unhappy he must 
!se of poor EfSe's misfortune — ^but I 
Mv mind shall never cast up to me, 
„ . or done to myself, I left that undone 

that might even yet be the rescue of her." 

With a mind greatiy composed since the adoption of this resolution, she 
went to attend, her fether. The old man, firm in the principles of his youth, 
did not, in outward appearance at leasts permit a thought of his family dis- 
tress to interfere with the stoical reserve of his countenance and manners. 
He even chid his daughter for having neglected, in the distress of the morn- 
ing, some trifling domestic duties which fell under her department. 

"Why, what meaneth this, Jeanie?" said the old man — "The brown 
four-year-auld's milk is not soiled yet, nor the bowies put up on the bink. 
If ye neglect your warldly duties in tiie day of affliction, what confidence 
have I that ye mind the greater matters that concern salvation? God 
knows, our bowies, and our pipkins, and our draps o' milk, and our bits o' 
bread, are nearer and dearer to us than the bread of life." 

Jeanie, not nnpleased to hoar her father's thoughts thus expand them- 
selves beyond the sphere of his immediate distress, obeyed him, and pro- 
ceeded to put her household matters in order ; while old David movfed from 
place to place about his ordinary employments, scarce showing, unless by 
a nervous impatience at remwning bug stationary, an occasional convulsive 
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sigh, or twinkle of the eyelid, that he was labouring under the yoke of such 
bitter affliction. 

The hour of noon came on, and the father and child sat down to their 
homely repast. In his petition for a blessinz on the meal, tJie poor old man 
added to his supplioatioQ, a prayer that tha bread eaten in sadness of heart, 
and the bitter waters of Marah, might he made as nourishiag as those 
which had been poured forth from a full cup and a plentiful basket and 
store ; and having concluded his benediction, and resumed the bonnet which 
he had laid " reverently aside," he proceeded to exhort his daughter to eat, 
hot br example indeed, but at least by precept. 

"The man after Clod's own heart," he said, "washed and anointed him- 
self, and did eat bread, in order to eipress his submission under a dispen- 
aatjon of sufTering, and it did not become a Christian man or woman so to 
oling to creature-comforts of wife or bairns," — (here the words became too 
great, as it were, for his utterance,) — " as to forget the first duty,— submis- 
sion to the Divine will." 

To add force to his precept, he took a morsel on his plate, but nature 
proved too strong even for the powerful feelings with which he endeavoured 
to bridle it. Ashamed of his weakness, he started up, and ran out of the 
house, with haste very unlike the deliberation of his usual movements. In 
less than five minutes he returned, having successfully struggled to recover 
his ordinary composure of mind and countenance, and afieoted to colour 
over his htte retreat, by muttering that he thought he heard the "young 
stiug loose in the byre." 

He did not agmn trust himself with the subject of his former conversa- 
tion, and his daughter was glad to see that he seemed to avoid farther dis- 
course on that agitating topic. The hours ghded on, as on they must and 
do pass, whether winged with joy or laden with affliction. The aun set 
beyond the dusky eminence of the Castle, and the screen of western hills, 
and the close oi evening summoned David Deans and his daughter to the 
family duty of the night. It cajne bitterly upon Jeanie's recollection, how 
often, when the hour of worship approached, she used to watch the length- 
ening shadows, and look out from the door of the house, to see if she could 
spy her sister's return homeward, Alas 1 this idle and thoughtiess waste - 
of lime, to what evils had it not finally led? and was she altogether guilt- 
less, who, noticing Bfflie's turn to idle and light society, had not caJled in 
her father's authority to restrsun her ? — But I acted for the best, she again 
reflected, and who could have especfed such a growth of evil, from one 
grain of human leaven, in a disposition so kind, and candid, and generous ? 

As they sate down to the " eieroise," as it is called, a chair happened ac- 
cidentally to stand in the pla«e which Effie usually occupied. David Deans 
saw his daughter's eyes swim in tears as they were directed towards this 
Dbject, and pushed it aside, with a gesture of soma impaUenca, as if desirous 
to destroy every memorial of earthly interest when about to address the 
Deity. The portion of Scripture was read, the psalm was sung, the nrayer 
was made ; and it was remarkable that, in discharging these duties, tlie old 
man avoided all passages and expressions, of which Scripture afforik bo 
many, that might be considered as applicable to his own domestic misfor- 
tune. In doing so it was perhaps his intention to spare the feelings of his 
daughter, as well as to maintain, in outward show at least, that stoical ap- 
pearance of patient endurance of all the evil which earth could bring, which 
was, in his opinion, essential to the character of one who ratted all earthly- 
things at their just estimate of nothingness. When he had finished the 
duty of the evening, he came up to his daughter, wished her tfood-night, 
and, having done so, continued to hold her by the hands for halt a minute; 
then drawing her towards him, kissed her forehead, and gaeulated, "The 
God of Israel bless you, even with the blessings of the promise, my dear 

2h2 
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It was not either in the oa David Deans to seem a fond 

father; nor waa he often obs le, or at least to evince, that 

fulneaa of tlie heart whioii b elf in tender eapresBiona or 

careseea even to those who i i. On the oontrarj, he used 

to censure this as a degree feral of his neighbours, and 

particularly in poor widow id, however, from the rarity 

of such emotions in this sel. sd man, that his children at- 
tached to occasional marks of his affection and approbation a degree of 
high interest and solemnly ; well considering them as evidences of feelings 
which were only expressed when tiey became too intense for euppresaion or 
concealment. 

With deep emotion, therefore, clid he bestow, and his danghter receive, 
this benediction and paternal caress. " And you, my dear fether," esolaimed 
Jeanie, when the door had closed npon the venerable old man, " may you 
have parcbaaed and promised blessings multiplied upon you — upon you, 
who walk in this world as though you were not of the world, and hold all 
that it can give or take away but aa the midges that the sun-blink brings 
out, and the evening wind aweepa away '." 

She now made preparation for her night-walk. Her father slept in 
another part of the dwelling, and, regular in aU hia habits, seldom or never 
left his apartment when he had betaken himself to it for the evening. It 
waa therefore easy for her to leave the house unobserved, so soon as the 
time approached at which she was to keep her appointment. Bat the step 
she was about to take had difficulties and terrors in her own eyes, though 
she had no reason to apprehend her father's interference. Her life had been 
spent in the quiet, uniform, and regular seclusion of their peaceful Mid mo- 
notonous household. The very hour which some damsels of the present ' 
day, as well of her own as of higher degree, would consider as the natural 
period of commencing an evening of pleasure, brought, in her opinion, awe 
and solemnity in it ; and the resolntion she had taken had a strange, daring, 
and adventurous character, to which she could hardly reconcile herself 
when the moment approached for putting it into execntion. Her hands 
trembled as she snooaed her fair hair beneath the riband, then the only 
ornament or cover which young unmarried women wore on their head, and 
as she adjusted the scarlet tartan screen or muffler made of plaid, which the 
Scottish women wore, much in the ^hion of the black silk veils still a part 
of female dress in the Netherlands. A sense of impropriety as well as of 
danger pressed upon her, aa she lifted the latch of her paternal mansion to 
leave it on so wild an espedition, and at so laf* an hour, unprotected, and 
without the knowledge of her natural guardian. 

, When she found herself abroad and in the open fields, additional subjects 
of apprehension crowded upon her. The dim cliffs and aoattered rocks, in- 
terspersed with green sward, through which she had to pass to tlie place of 
appointment, as they glimmered before her in a clear autumn night, recalled 
to W memory ma^ a deed of violence, which, according to tradition, had 
been done and sufKred among them. In earlier days ikey had been the 
haunt of robbers and asaasaina, the memorv of whose crimes are preserved 
in the various edicts which the council of me oity, and even the partiamenb 
of Scotland, had passed for dispersing their bands, and ensuring safety to 
the lieges, so near the precincts of the city. The names of these criminals, 
and of their atrocities, were still remembered in traditions of the scattered 
cottages and the neighbouring suburb. In latter times, as we have alreadj^ 



noticed, the sequestered and broken character of the ground rendered it a nt . 

heatre for duels and rencontres among the fiery youth of the period. Two 

r three of these incidents, all sanguinary, and one of them iatal in its ter- 



mination, had happened since Deans came to live at St. Leonard's, 
daughter's recollections, therefore, were of blood and horror as she pucsueu 
the small scarce-tracked solitary path, every step of which conveyed her to 
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unhallowed pi 

As the moon tegan to peer forth on the scene with a doubtful, flitting, 
and solemn light, Jeanie'a apprehensions toolc another turn, too peculiar to 
her rank and country to remain unnoticed. But to trace its origin will re- 
quire another chapter. 



(01llt|ltK fjit Jfiftiulli. 



WiTCHCHAFT and dcmonology, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
were at this period believed in by almost all ranks, but more especially 
among (he stricter classes of presbyterians, whose goveroment, when their 
party were at the head of the state, had been much sullied by Iheir eager- 
ness to inciuire into, and perseoiita these imaginary crimes. Now, in this 
point of view, also. Saint Leonard's Crags and the adjacent Chase were a ■ 
dreaded and ili-reputed district. Not on^ iiad witches held their meetings 
there, but even of very late years the enthusiast, or impostor, mentioned m 
the Pandsemoniura of Richard Bovet, Gentleman,* had, among the reoeasea 
of these romantic cliffs, found his way into the hidden retreats where the 
fauies revel in the bowels of the earth. 

With ail these legends Jeanie Deans was too well acquainted, to esDape 
that strong impression which they usually ma^e on the imagination. In- 
deed, relations of this ghostly kind had been familiar to her from her 

•ThfelMflwd was Ifl fimi4r ediliDoa InacAnnlelr bbj^ to eitot ia BaxTert^' Wortd'of SpinTsi''biillH, In 
fnn.to he iDdnd, kD^I^ndEiiioaiani. or Ihfl Devil's ClDyBter; being a farther blow to UoJern SaddDchm," 1^ 
RicluKl eanon. Gentlenun, 12nio, 16St, Tlie wort Is inenilbKI to Dr. Renrv Hijre. Tne etoiy la «iiicled, 
"A ranrarkablo DBBMBe of one oiined the Paitj Dij of Leith, in ScoUanil, giren me IlJ mr vroithy frieod 
CnptgiD B»rae mnoa, snil mxaei mier hie hana f and It >e ibaowe :— 

■■ AboDt ofleeD veirB ginoe. Iuvifi|r liDslneH tltitt detained me fOr (vcue dme In Leith, vliiofa la peu- G^fo. 
boroDgfat In the Icmgiloni of SciAiaod, F ofton. meC iome of ra^ uquaintBruH at n c4Malu house there, where 
vie Deed ta driuk a gjue of w^ne liir ear lAt^ctlun.- The woman whldi IrepE the howe. waanf lionett repu- 
TBli7}loy(aathef aUI?dhim}wlio lived about tliat Town, i^kehad given me «i etEenge an ecaeanl of farm, 
that! deaired her Tmi^aflBlum the AratopportnoU;. which KheproDLlsHl; and not Inrjff ofler, pautng LhnC 
war, iihe told me there wat ciie Siiry Boy hot a little beliire I onme by ; and caBtiw her eye Into the atraeL, 
said, ■ Loob yon, sir, jooder be la at play with Ihoae oOiet bovi.' and uesreDine farm tu me, I vanC. a^ by 
miooth wDtds, end a ideoe of Eneney. g« blin to oome inTo t&a hoase vita me ; where, In Ihe ^ireveiuw of 
divere people, I deaiaoded af him aavenl BBLroloflal quoOione, which be antwored frith irraat BubUUtr. and 
throuKii ell htt dliicom» earried It with a ourniioff moab herend htfTean. wfajafaBaemednnttoKtoeHlteii 

him, whetherhacoDldbeaEadrum,to which horephed,'Yefl,ajr, aflwellBaaDrmBaln^^aodjIbreveiT 
'L^ureda; aigfat T beat eU paiaTa lo a aon nf people that nae Eo meet uad^ Tonder hili.' ipiklDtluff En Che £reae 
hill betneeu fdenboron^ and Lelth.) 'flow,tier,'taothI; 'whu coniinnrbeisraa thetel'— -Thera are, 
eir,' aaid he. ' ji gleet company lx)th c^men ai>l won^en, and th«are entertained with many soifa of mordo 
heaidea cny drani ; Uiey have, beuiles, p^entynrioty of mea(A and wine; and many timee we are cirjled Idto 
?janoeorHbUaoduiaai^it,nDd letoni agnlpj and wbilBt vfs are thete, we enjoy alj the pleasoriea the 
conntry doth aObrd.' T dennndad of bhn, how they got under that hill-1 Tn wlueh ha replied, ■ that them 
were a great pair of gatea that opeaed tn them, thatqih ttigy were inrlaible to othela, and that within there 
ware hnive hirte roonu.aaweU accommodated aamoet inSnOEand-' 1 then aaJtad him. how 1 ihould know 
what he aaid to he Lme T npiBi which he LoJd me be woidd tead nn fiwtune. a^ing 1 ahnnld heve two wivev, 
tiud that he uw the forme of tbemeittinEoa my ahonldere; that boihwoaJd be very haodfiomo women. 
" Ae he wee thva qnakin^, a woman ot the aelichiiourhood. oomingjnto the room, dameuded of him what 

Ronh B nw. thnf nbe deeded not to ben the ten. The woman of the hoase told me that nil the pecqde bi 

-• ■ • • ^ - ^ rm Tbanday night: upoa which, hypromiainFfaimBoma 

nie Bgoln at he place nnd time appoiDEed, and 1 had 
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infancy, for they were the only relief wtict her father's oonversation 
afforded from oontrOYersial argument, or the gloomy hiatorj of the strivrnga 
And testimonies, escapes, naptures, tortures, and eseoutions of those mar;- 
tyrs of the Covenant, with whom it was hia chiefest boast to say he had 
been acquainted. In the recesses of mountains, in caverns, and in morasses, 
to which these persecuted enthusiasts wer6 so ruthlessly pursued, they con- 
ceived they had often to contend with the visihle assaults of tJie Enemy of 
mankind, as in the cities, and in the culli'vated fields, tliej were exposed to 
.those of the tyrannical government and their soldiery. Such were the ter- 
rors which, made one of their gifted seers esohiim, when hia companion 
returned to him, after having len him alone in a haunted cavern in Sorn in 
Galloway, "It is hard living in this world — incarnate devils above the 
earth, and devils tinder the earth I Satan baa been here since ye went 
away, but I have dismissed him by resistance ; we wiU be no more troubled 
with him thia night." David Deans believed this, and many other such 
ghostly encounters and victories, on the fwth of the Anaars, or auxiliaries 
of the banished prophets. This event was beyond David'a remembronoo. 
But he used to tell with great awe, yet not without a feeling of proud supe- 
riority to his auditors, how he himself had been present at a field-meeting 
at Croohmade, when the duty of the day was interrupted by the apparition 
of a tall black man, who, in the act of crossing a ford to join the oongrega- 
tJon, lost ground, and was carried down apparently by the force of the 
stream. All were instantly at work to assist liim, but with so little suoceas, 
that ten or twelve stout men, who had hold of the rope which they had cast 
in ta hia aid, were rather in danger to be dragged into the stream, and lose 
their own lives, than likely to save that of the supposed perishing man. 
"But famous John Semple of Catspham," David Deans used to say with 
exultation, " saw the whanp in the rape. — ' Quit the rape,' he cried to us, 
(for I that waa but a oallant had a hand o' the rape myseU,) ' it is the Great 
Enemy! he will bum, but not drown; his design is to disturb the good 
wark, by raising wonder and confusion in your minds ; to put off from your 
spirits all that ye hae heard and felt.'— Safl we let go the rape," said David, 
" and he went adown the water screeching and bullering like a Bull of Ba- 
shan, as he's ca'd in Scripture."* 

Trained in these and similar legends, it was no wonder that Jeanie began 
to feel an ill-defined apprehension, not merely of the phantoms which might 
beaet her way, but of the qiuilitj, nature, and purpose of the being who 
had thus appointed her a meeting, at a place and nour of horror, and at 
a time when her mind must be necessarily full of those tempting and en- 
snaring thoughts of grief and despiwr, which were supposed ti lay sufierers 
particularly open to the temptations of the Evil One. If such an idea had 
crossed even Butler's well-informed mind, it was caJcnlated to make a much 
stronger impression npon hers. Yet, firmly believing the possibility of an 
encounter so terrible to fleah and blood, Jeanie, with a degree of resolution 
of which we cannot aufCciently estimate the merit, because the incredulity 
of the fige has rendered ns strangers to the, nature and extent of her feel- 
ings, persevered in her determination not to omit an opportunity of doing 
something towards saving her sister, although, in the attempt to avail her- 
self of it, she might be exposed to dangers so dreadful to her imagination. 
So, like Christiana in the Pilgrim's Progress, when traversing with a timid 
yet resolved step the terrors of the V^ey of the Shadow of Death, she 
glided on by rooK and stone, " now in glimmer and now in gloom," as her 
path lay' through moonlight or shadow, and endeavoured to overpower the 

la Iheir enanl^4'^ " 
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su^gesdonB of fear, somelimes by fixing her mind upon the diatressed eoc- 
dlEion. of her eiater, and tie duly she lay under to afford her aid, should that 
ba in her power; and more frequently by recurring in mental prayer to the 
protection of that being to whom night is as noon-aay. 

Thus drowning at one time her feara by flsing her mind on a auhjeot of 
overpowering interest, and arguing them down, at others by referring her- 
self to tha protection of the Deity, she at length approached the place 
assigned for this mysterious c«nfereuoe. 

It was situated in the depth of the valley behind Salisbury Cra^, which 
has for a background the north-weetem shoulder of the mountain called 
Arthur's Seat, on whose descent still remain the ruins of what was once a 
ohapel, or hermitage, dedicated to St. Anthony the Eremite A better site 
for such abuildingoouldhardly have been selected t th 1 j 1 t t d 
among the rude and pathless cliffe, lies in a dea t n n th mrn d ate 
vicinity of a rich, populous, and tumultuous oap tal and th h f th 

city might mingle wiUi the orisons of the reolus n ying a 1 tti f 

worldly interest as if it had been the roar of the d tant n B tl 

the steep ascent on which these ruins are still vis 1 1 was and I h p a 
still pointed out, the plaoe where tiie vtretch Nich 1 Mu hat wh 1 a^ I a 
already mentioned in theae pages, had closed a 1 n^ s ne f Ity t 
wards his unfortunate wife, by murdering he w (h um tancus f 

uncommon barbarity.* The execration in whi h th man me was 

held extended itself to the place where it was p p tr ted I h was 
marked by a small cairn, or heap of stones, oomp d f th wh h a h 
chance passenger had thrown there in testimony of abhorrence, and on the 
principle, it would seem, of the ancient British malediction, " May you have 
a ciurn for your burial place I" 

As our heroine approached this ominous and unhallowed spot, ahc panaed 
and looked t« the moon, now rising broad in the north-west, and shedding 
a more distinct light than it had afforded during her wait thither. Eyeing 
tha planet for a moment, ahe then slowly and fearfully turned her head 
towards the cairn, from which it was at first averted. She was at first dis- 
appointed. Nothing was visible beside the little pile of stones, whioh^shone 
grey in the moonlight, A multitude of confused suggestions rushed on her 
mind. Had her correspondent deceived her, and broken his appointment? 
— was he too tardy at the appointment he had made ? — or had some strange 
turn of fate prevented him from appearing as he proposed? — or, if he were 
an unearthly being, as her secret apprehensions suggested, was it his 
object merely to delude her with false hopes, and put her to unnecessary 
toil and terror, according to the nature, as she had heard, of those wander- 
ing demons f — or did he purpose to blast her with the sudden horrors of his 
presence when she had come close to the place of rendezvous? These anx- 
ious reflections did not prevent her approaching to tho cairn with a pace 
that, though alow, was determined. 

When she was within two yards of the heap of stones, a figure rose 
suddenly up from behind it, and Jeanie scarce forbore to scream aloud at 
what seemed the realization of the most frightful of her anticipations. She 
constrained herself to silence, however, and, making a dead pause, suffered 
the figure to open the converaation, which he did, by asking, in a voice 
which agitation rendered tremulous and hollow, "Are- you the sister of 
that ill-fated voung woman 1" 

"I am — I am the aiater of Effle Deans I" exclaimed Jeanie. "And as 
ever you hop* Ood will hear you at your need, tell me, if you can tell, what 
can be done to saye~herl" 

" I do not hope God will hear me at my need," was the singular answer. 
" I do not deserve— I do not eipect he will." This desperate language ho 
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uttered in a tone calioer than that with whioh he had at first spoken, pro- 
bably because the shock of first addressiug her was what he felt most difficalt 
tn overcome. Jeauie remaiued mute with horror to hear language expressed 
so uttariy foreign to all whioh she had OTer been acquainted with, that it 
Bounded in her ears rather lilte that of a fiend than of a human being, ' Tho 
stranger pursued his address to her, without seeming 1* notice her surprise. 
" You see liefore you a wretch, predestined to e^il here' and hereafter. 

"For the sake of Heaven, that heairs and sees us," said Jeanie, "dinnAi 
speak in this desperate iashion I The gospel is sent to the chief of sinners 
— t*j the most miserable among the miserable." 

" Then should I have my own share therein," said the stranger, " if you 
call it sinful to have been the destruction of the mother that bore me — ^of 
the friend that loved me — of (he woman that trusted me — of the innocent 
child that was bom to me. If to have done all tbis is to be a sinner, and 
survive it is to be miserable, then am I most guilty and most miserable 

" Then you are the wicked cause of my sist<^r's ruin 1" said Jeanie with 
a natural touch of indignation espressed m her tone of voice. 

" Curse me for it, if you will," said the stranger ; " I have well deserved 
it at your hand." 

" It is fitter for me," said Jeanie, " to pray to God to forgive you." 

"Do as you ^11, how you will, or what you will," he replied with vehe- 
mence; "only promise to obey my directions, and save your sister's life." 

" I must first know," said Jeanie, " the means you would have me use in 
her behalf." ^ 

"Nol — yon must first swear — solemnly swear, that you will employ them 
when I make them known to you." 

"Surely, it is needless to swear that I will do all that is lawful to a 
Christian, to save the life of my sister?" 

"I will have no reservation I" thundered tho stranger; "lawful or un- 
lawful, Christian or heathen, yon shall awoar to do my hest, and act by my 
counsel, or — you little know whose wrath you provokel" 

" I -will think on what yon have said,' said Jeanie, who began to get 
much alarmed at the frantic vehemence of his manner, and disputed in her 
own mind, whether she spoke to a maniac, or an apostate spirit incarnate — 
"I will think on what jou say, and let jou ken to-morrow. 

"To-morrow I" esclaimed the man with a laugh of scorn — "And where 
will I be to-morrow ! — or, where will you be to-night, unless you swear to 
■wali by my counsel? — there was one accursed deed done at this spot before 
now; and there shall be another to match it, unless you yield up to niy 
guidance body and soul." 

Aa he apoka, he offered a pistol at the unfortunate young woman. She 
neither fled nor fainted, but sunk on her knees, and asked him to spaie her 
life. .^—-^ 

"Is that alt you have to say?" said the unmovediruffiany 

" Do not dip your honda in the blood of a dei^ncel^s creature that has 
truated to you, siud Jeanie, still on her knees, 

" Is that all you can say for your life ?— Have you no promise to give ? — 
Will you destroy your Mster, and compel me to shed more blood ?" 

"I can promise nothing," said Jeanie, "which is unlawful for a Christian." 

He cocked the weapon, and held it towards her, 

" May God forgive you 1" she said, pressing her hands forcibly against 
her eyes. 

" D n !" muttered the man ; and, turning aside from her, he nnoooked 

the pistol, and replaced it in his pocket — "I am a villain," he said, "steeped 
in guilt and wretchedness, but not wicked enough to do yoa any harm 1 I 
only wished to terrify you into my measures — ohe hears me not — she is 
gone ! — Groat God I what a wretch am I become 1" 
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As he epoke, she teoovered herself from an agony whioh partook of the 
bitterness of death ; and, in a rainute or two, through the strong esertion 
of her natural sense and courage, eoilected herself sitSciently to understand 
he intended her no personal injury. 

i" No 1" he repeated ; " I would not add to the mntder of jfour sister, and 
of her child, that of any one belonging to her I — Mad, frantic, as I am, and 
nnrestraaned by either fear or mercy, given up to the posaefision of an evil 
being, and foranken by all that ie good, I would not hurt you, were the 
world offered me for a bribe I But, for the sake of all that is dear to you, 
swear you will follow my counsel. Taie this weapon, shoot me through 
the head, and with your own hand revenge your sister's wrong, only follow 
the course — the only course, by which her fife can be saved," 

" Alasl is she innocent or guilty?" 

"She is guiltless — guiltless of every thing, but of having trusted avillainl 
— Yet, had it not been for those that were worse than I am — yes, worse than 
I am, though I am bad indeed — this misery had not befaUen." 

" And my siatet'a child — does it live V said Jeanie. 

" No; it was murdered — the new-born infant was barbarously murdered," 
he uttered in a low, yet stern and austiuned voice; — "but," he added hastily, 
" not by her knowledge or consent." 

"Then, why cannot the guilty be brought to justice, and tie innocent 
freed!" 

" Torment me not with questions vyhioh can serve no purpose," he sternly 
replied — " The deed was done by those who are far enough from pursuit, 
and safe enough from diseovery 1— No one can save Effie but youi'self." 

" Wo'b me ! now is it in my power f" asked Jeanie, in despondency. 

"Hearken to me I — You have sense — you can apprehend my meaning 
— I wiU trust you. Your sister is innocent of the crime oharged against 

" Thank God for that !" said Jeanie. 

" Be still and hearken ! — The person who assisted her in her illness mur- 
dered the child ; but it was without the mother's knowledge or consent. — 
She is therefore guiltless, as guiltless as the nnhappy innocent, that bnt 
gasped a few minutes in tiiis nnhappy world — the better was its hap to be 
so soon at rest. She is innocent as that infant, and yet she must die — it is 
impossible to clear her of the law 1" 

"Cannot the wretches be discovered, and given up to punishment?" said 
Jeanie. 

" Do you think you will persuade those who are hardened in. guilt to die 
to save another ? — Is that the reed you would lean to ?" 

" But you said there was a remedy," again gasped out the teiTified young 
woman. 

" There is," ajiswered the sfranger, " and it is in your own hands. The 
blow which the law. aims cannot be broken by directly encountering it, but 
it may be turned aside. Yon saw your sister during the period preoedine 
the birth of her child — what is so natural as that she should have mentioned 
her condition to you? The doing so would, as their cant goes, take the caae 
from under the statute, for it removes the quality of concealment. I know 
their jargon, and have had sad cause to know it ; and the quality of con- 
cealment is essential to this statutory offence.* . Nothing is so natural as 
that Effie should have mentioned her condition to you — think: — reflect^ I 
am positive that she did." 
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"Wo's me I" said Jeanie, "she noyer gpoke to me on the auTijeet, but 
grat sorely when I spoke to her about her altered looks, and the change on 
her Bpirits." 

" Ton asked her questions on the subjeet 7" he said eagerly. " You must 
remember her answer was, a confession that she had been ruined by a villain 
- —yes, lay a strong emphasis on that — a. cruel felse Tillain oaU it — any 
other name is unnecessary ; and that she hore under her bosom the conse- 
quenoes of his guilt and her folly; and that he had assured her he would 

tirovide safely for her approaching illness. — Well he kept his word !" These 
ast words be epoke as it were to nimself, and with a Tiolent gesture of self- 
acousation, ana then calmly proceeded, "Tou will remember all this? — 
That is all that is necessary to he said." 

" But I cannot remember," answered Jeanie, with simplicity, " that which 
Effie never told me." 

"Are you so dull — so very dull of apprehension?" he exclaimed, sud- 
denly grasping her arm, and holding it firm in his hand. " I tell yon," 
(speaking between his teeth, and under his breath, but with great energy,) 
"you must remember that she told you' all this, whether she ever said a 
syllable of it or no. You must repeat this kile, in which there is no false- 
hood, except in so far as it was not told to you, before these Justiees — 
Justiciary — whatever they call their bloodthirsty court, and save your sister 
from being murdered, and them from becoming murderers. Do not hesitate 

— I pledge life and salvation, that in saying what I have s^d, you will only 
speak the simpip truUi." 

"But," replied Jeanie, whose judgment was too accurate not to see the 
sophistry of this ailment, "I shall be man-sworn in the very ttiing in 
which my testimony is wanted, for it is the concealment for which poor Effie 
is blamed, and yon would make me tell a ialsehood anent it." 

"I see," he said, "my first suspicions of you were right, and that you 
will let your sister, innocent, foir, and guiltless, except in trusting a villain, 
die the deaiJi of a murderess, rather than bestow Uie breath of your mouth 
and the sound of your voice to save her," 

" I wad ware the best blood in my body to keep her skaithless," said 
Jeanie, weeping in bitter agony, "but I canna change right into wrang, or 
make that true which is false. 

" Foolish, hard-hearted girl," said the stranger, " are you afnud of what 
they may do to you? I tell you, even the retainers of the law, who course 
life as grey-hounds do hares, will rejoice at the escape of a creature so young 

— so beautiful ; that they will not suspect your tale ; that, if they did sus- 
pect it, they would consider you as deserving, not only of forgiveness, but of 
praise for your natural affection." 

" It is not man I fear," said Jeanie, looking upward ; " the God, whose 
name I must caU on to witness the truth of what I aay, he will know the 
felsehood." 

" And be will know the motive," siud the stranger, eagerly ; " he will 
know that you are doing this — not for lucre of gain, but to save the life of 
the innocent, and prevent the commission of a worse crime than that whxeh 
the law seeks to avenge." 

" He has given us a law," said Jeanie, " for the lamp of our path ; if wo 
stray from it we err agwnst knowledge — I may not do evil, even that good 
may come out of it. But you — you that ken all this to be true, which I 
must take on your word, — you that, if I understood what you said e'en now, 
promised her shelter and protection in hor travail, why do not yoii step for- 
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ward, and l»ar leal and soothfast eridence in her behalf, as je may -with a 

," To whom do you talk of a clear oonsoieuoe, woman ?" said he, with a 
sudden fierceness which renewed her terrors, — " to ww? — I hare not known 
one for raariT a year. Bear witness in her behalf! — a proper witness, that, 
even to speai these few words to a woman of so litUe oonseqaence as your- 
self, must choose snoli aa hour and such a plaoe as this. When you see 
owls and baie fly abroad, like larks, in the sunshine, you may espeot to see 
Buoh as I am in the assemblies of men — Hush — listen to that." 

A voice was heard to sing one of those wild and monotonous strains bo 
common in Sc.otland, and to which the natives of that country chant their 
oldbftllftds. The sound ceased — then came nearer, and was renewed ; the 
stranger listened attentively, still holding Jeanie by the arm, (as aha stood 
ty him in motionless terror,) as if to prevent her interrupting tlie strain by 
speaking or stirring. When the sounds were i-eEewed, the words were dis- 
tinctly audible: 

The person who sung kept a strained and powerful voice at its highest 
pitch, so that it could be heard at a very considerable distance. As the 
song ceased, they might hear a stifled sound, as of steps and whispers of 
persons approaching them. The song was again raised, but the tune was 
chauged ; 



" I dare stay no longer," scai the stranger ; " return home, or remain till 
they come up — you have nothing to fear — but do not tell you saw me — your 
sister's fate is in your hands." So saying, he turned from her, and with a 
swift, yet cautiously noiseless step, plunged into the darkness, on the side most 
remote from the sounds which they heard approaching, and was soon lost 
to her sight. Jeanie remained by the cairn terrified beyond expression, and 
uncertain whether she ought to fly homeward with al! the speed she could 
exert, or wait (Jie approach of those who were advanoiug towards her. This 
uncertainty detained her so long, that she now distinctly saw two or three 
figures already so near to her, that a precipitate flight would have been 
equally fruitless and impolitic. 



C^nptn ijii ^utEiiitti. 



Like the digressive poet Ariostw, I find myself under the necessity of 
connecting the branches of my story, by taking up the adventures of 
another of the characters, and bringing them down to the point at which 
we have left those of Jeanie Deans. It is not, perhaps, the most artificial 
way of telling a story, but it lias the advantage of sparing the necessity of 
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reauming what a knitter (if stocking looms have left suoh a person in the 
land} might call our "dropped Btitches;" a labourin which the author 
generally toils much, without getting credit for his pains, 

" I could risk a sma' wad," said the clerk to Ihe magistrate, " that this 
rascal Eatoliffe, if he were Insursd of his neck's safety, could do more than 
ony t^ ViT"'5fir police-people and constahles, to help us to get ont of this 
Borape of Porteous's. He is weel acquent wi' a' the Hmagdera, thieves, and 
Tiaiiclitti about Edinhurgh,; and, indeed, he may be oalled the father of a' 
tie misdoers in Scotland, for he has passed amang them for these twenty 
years bj the name of Daddie Rat," 

" A bonny sort of a scoundrel," replied the magistrate, " to expect a 
place under the city." 

" Begging your honour's pardon," saM the city's proourafor-flscal, upon 
whom the duties of superintendent of police devolved, " Mr, Fairscrieve is 
perfectly in the right. It is just sic as Batcliffe that the town needs in 
loy department; an' if sae be that he's disposed to turn his knowledge to 
the city service, ye'U no find a bettor man. — Te'U ^t nae saints to be 
searchers for uncustomed goods, or for thieves and sic like; — and your 
decent sort of men, religious professors, and broken tradesmen, that are put 
into the like o' sic trust, can do nae gude ava. They are feared for this, 
and they are scrupulous about that, and they are na free to tell a lie, though 
it may be for the benefit of the oity ; and they dinna like to be out at 
irregular hours, and in a dark cauld night, and they like a clout ower the 
crown for waur ; and sae between the fear o' Gtod, and the fear o' man, and 
the fear o' getting a sair Ihroat, or sair banes, there's a dozen o' our city- 
folk, baith waitors, and officers, and constables, that can find out naething 
but a wee bit skulduddery for the benefit of the Kirk-treaaur^ Jock 
Porteous, that's stiff and stark, puir fallow, was worth a dozen o' tSSm^for 
he never had ony fears, or scruples, or doubts, or conscience, about ony^ 
thing your honours bade him." 

"He waa a gude servant o' the town," said the Bailie, "though he was 
an ower free-living man. Bat if jou really think this rascal Eateliffe could, 
do us ony service in discovering these malefactors, I would insure him life, 
reward, and promotion. It's an awsome thing th^ mischance for the city, 
Mr. rairscrieve. It will be very ill taen wi' abune stairs. Queen Caroline, 
Ood bless herl is a woman— at least I judge sae, and it's nae treason to 
speak my mind sae far — and ye maybe ken as weel as I do, for ye hae a 
housekeeper, though ye arena a married man, that women are wufu', and 
downa bide a slight. And it will sound ill in her ears, that sio a confused 
mistake suld come to pass, and naebodj sae muckle as to be put into the 
Tolbooth about it." 

" If ye thought that, sir," said the procurator-fiscal, " we could easily clap 
int« the prison a few blackguards upon suspicion. It will have a gude 
active loot, and I hae aye plenty on my list, that wadna be a hair the waur 
of a week or twa's impnsonment ; and if ye thought it no strictiy just, ye 
could be just tiie easier wi' them the neist time they did ony thing to 
deserve it ; they arena the sort to be lang o' gieing ye an opportunity to 
clear scores wi' them on that account." 

" I doubt that will hardly do in this case, Mr. Sharpitiaw," returned the 
town-clerk; "they'll ran their letters,* and be adrift again, before ye ken 
where ye ore." 

"I will speak to the Lord-Provost," said the magistrate, "about Kafr- 
cliffe's business. Mr. Sharpitiaw, you will go witii me, and receive instruc- 
tions—something may be made too out of this story of Butler's, and his 
unknown gentleman — I know no business any man baa to swagger about in 
the King's Park, and call himself the devil, to the terror of honest folks, 
who dinna care to hear mair about the devil than is said from the pulpit on 
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the Sabbath. I oajmot think the preacher himsell wad be headicg the 
mob, thougb the lime has been, they bae been as forward in a bruilzie as 
their neighbours." 

"But these times are lang by," said Mr. Sharpitlaw, " la my father's 
time, there was mair search for silenced ministers about the Bow-head and 
Covenant-close, and all the tenfa of Kedar, as they ca'd the dwellings o' the 
godly in those days, than there's now for thieves and yagabonds in the 
Laigh Calton and the back o' the Oanongate. But fiat time s weel by, an it 
tide. And if the Bailie will get me directions and authority from me Pro- 
vost, I'll speak wi' Daddie Eat mysell ; for I'm thinking I'll make mair out 
o' him than ye'Il do." 

Mr, Sharpitlaw, being neoessarilj a man of high trust, was accordingly 
empowered, in ilie course of the day, to make such artaagements as might 
seem in the emergency most advant^eous for the Good Town. He went to 
the jiwl aooordin^y, and saw EafccliS in private. 

Tne relative positions of a police-officer and a professed thief bear a 
.different complexion, according to circamstances, Tiie most obvious simile 
of a hawk pouncing npon bis prey is often least applicable. Sometimes 
the guardian of justice has the air of a cat watching a mouse, and, while he 
Buspeiids his purpose of springing upon the pilferer, takes care so to calcu- 
late his motions that he BQaU not get beyond his power. Sometimes, more 
passive still, he uses the art of fascination ascribed to the rattlesnake, and 
contents himself with glaring on the victim, tlirough all his devious Stit- 
teriogs ; oert^n that his terror, confusion, and disorder of ideas, will bring 
him into his jaws at last. The interview between Eatcliffe and Sharpitlaw 
had an aspect different from all these. They sat for five minutes silent, on 
opposite sides of a small table, and looked fixedly at each other, with a 
.sharp, knowing, and alei-t oast of countenance, not unmingled with an in- 
clination to laugh, and resembled, more than any thing else, two dogs, who, 
preparing for a game at romps, are seen io couch down, and remain in that 
posture lor a little iime, watching each other's movements, and waiting 
which shall begin the game. 

"So, Mr. Batoliffe," said the officer, conceiving it suited his dignitjto 
speak first, " jou ^ve up business, I find 1" f 

"Yes, sir," rephed Eatcliffe; "I shall be on that lay nae mair — and/I 
think that ■will save your folk some trouble, Mr. Sharpitlaw ?" 

"Which Jock Dalgleish'' (then finisher of the law in the Scottish metro- 
poUs) " wad save them as easily," returned the procurator-fiscal. 

"Ay; if I waited in (he Tolbooth here to have him fit my cravat — but 
that's an idle way o' speaking, Mr. Sharpitlaw." 

"Why, I BuppoBC vou know you aie under sentence of death, Mr. Eat- 
cliffe?" replied Mr. Shaipitlaw. 

"Ay, so are a', as that worthy minister said in the Tolbooth Kirk the day 
Bobertson wan off; but naebody kens when it will be exeouted. Gude faith, 
he had better reason to say sac than he dreamed of, before the play was 
played out thait morning 1" 

" This Robertson," said Sharpitlaw, in a lower and something like a con- 
fidential tone, " d'ye ken, Eat — that is, can ye gie us ony inkling where he 
is to be heard tell o'?" 

" Troth, Mr. Sharpitiaw, I'll be frank wi' ye ; Eobertson is rather a cut 
abune me — a wild deevil he was, and mony a daft prank he [)layed ; but 
except the Collector's job that Wilson led hira into, and some tuHzies about 
run goods wi' the gangers and the waiters, he never did onything that came 
near our line o' business." 

" Umph I that's singular, considering the company he kept." 

" Fact, upon m^ honour and credit," said Batoliffe, gravely. " He keepit 
out o' our bttie bits of affairs, and that's mair than Wilson did ; I hae dune 
business wi' Wilson afore now. But the lad will come on in time ; there's 
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nae fear o' him ; naebody will live the life he has led, hut what he'll come to 

" Who or what is he, Rateliffe ? you know, I euppose ?" said Sharpitlaw. 

" He's hetter horn, I judge, than he cares to let on ; he's been a soldier, 
and he has been a piay-aotor, aad I watna what ho has heen or haena been, 
for as young as he la, eae that it had daffing and nonsense about it." 

" Pretty pranks he has P^ed in his time, I suppose !" 

" Ye may say that," said lUtoliffe, wiOi a sardonie smile ; " and," (touch- 
ing his noB6,) " a deevil amang the lasses." 

"Like enough," fiaid Sharaitlaw. "Weel, Raicliffe, I'll no stand niffer- 
ing wi' ye ; ye ken the way that fetour's gotten in my office ; ye maun be 

"Certainly, sir, to the best of ray power — naething for naething — I ken 
tie rule of the office," said the ei-depredator. 

" Now the principal thing in hand e'en now," swd the official person, 
"is the job of Porteoua's ; an ye can gie us a lift — why, the inner turn- 
kej'sofEce to begin wi', and the captainship in time — ye understand my 
meaning ?" 

" Ay, troth do I, sir ; a wink's as gude as a nod to a blind horse ; but 
Jook Porteoua's job — Lord help ye I— I was under sentence the haill time. 
God I but I oouldna help laughing when I heard Jock skirling for mercy in 
the lads' hands I Mony a het akin ye hae gien me, neighbour, thought I, 
tak ye whaf s gaun : time about^s fair play ; ye'll ken now what hanging's 
gude for." 

" Come, come, this is all nonsense, Eat," said the procurator. " Ye canna 
creep out at that hole, lad; you must speak to the point — you understand 
me — if you want fiivour ; gif-gaf makes gude friends, ye ken." 

"But how can I speak to the point, as your honour ca's it," said Eat- 
cliffe, demurely, and with an air of great simplicity, "when ye ken I was 
under sentence, and iu the strong room a' tie while the job was going 

" And how can we turn ye loose on the public again, Daddio Kat, unless 
ye do or say something to deserve it ^ " 

" Well, then, d — n it!" answered the criminal, " since it maun be sae, I 
saw Geordie Robertson among the boys that brake the jail; I suppose that 
will do ma some gude ?" 

"That's speaking to tiie purpose, indeed," said the office-bearer; "and 
now, Bat, where flunk ye we'll find him ?" 

" Peil haet o' me kens," said Rateliffe ; " he'll no likely gang back to 
ony o' his auld howffe ; he'll be off the country by this time. He has 
gude friends some gate or other, for a' the life he's led ; he's been iveel 
eduoate." 

" He'll grace the gallows the better,^' said Mr. Sharpitlaw ; " a desperate 
dog, to murder an officer of the oity for doing his duty I Wha kens wha's 
turn it mi^ht be next? — But you saw him pMnly?" 

"As plamly aa I see you." 

" How was he dressed!" said Sharpitlaw. 

"I oouldna weel see; something of a woman's bit mutch on his head; hut 
ye never saw sic a ca'-throw. Ane couldha hae een to a' thing." 

" But did he speak to no one ?" said Sharpitlaw. 

" They were a' speaking and gabbling through other," said Rateliffe, 
who was obviously unwilling to carry his evidence farther than he could 
possibljr help. 

" This will not do, Rateliffe," said the procurator ; " jou must speak /mt — 
cut — oul," tapping the table emphaticaJJy, as he repeated that impressive 
monosyllahla. 

" It's very hard, air," said the prisoner ; " and but for the uoder-turnkey'a 
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" And the reversion of the captaincy — the captaincy of the Tolbooth, man 
- -that is, in case of gude behariour." 

"Ay, ay," said Eateliffe, "gude behaviour! — thera's tlie dceTil. And 
then it's waiting for dead folk's ahoon into the bargain." 

" But Boberteon's head will weigh eomethiBg," said Sharpitlaw ; " some- 
thing gay and heayy. Rat; the town maun show cause — that's right and 
reason — and then ye'll liae freedom to enjoy your gear honestly." 

" I dinna ken," said Ratdiffe ; " it's a queer way of beginning tte trade 
of hones^ — but deil ma care. Wed, then, I heard and saw liini speak to 
the wench Bffie Deans, that's u^ there for child-murder." 

" The deil ye did ! Eat, this is finding a mare's nest wi' a witness. — -And 
the man that spoke to Butler in the Part, and that was to meet wi' Jeanie 
Deans at Muacnat's Cairn — whewl lay tliat and that together? Aa sure aa 
I lire he's been the father of, the lassie's wean." 

"There has beenwaur guesses than that, I'm thinking," observed Eat^ 
cliffe, turning his quid of tobacco in his cheek, and squirting out the juice. 
" I heard something a while syne about his drawing up wi' a bonny quean 
about the Pleasaunts, and that it was a' Wilson oouldTdo to keep him fra« 
marrying her." 

Here a oily offioer entered, and tuld Sharpitlaw that they had the woman 
in custody whom he had directed them to bring before him. 

" If s httle matter dow," said he, " the thing is taking another turn'; how- 
ever, George, ye may brine her in." 

The officer retired, ana introduced, upon his return, a teiU, strapping 
wenoh of eighteen or twenty dressed fantastically, in a sort of blue riding- 
jacket, with tarnished lace, hei hair clubbed like that of a man, a Highland 
bonnet, and a buneh of broken feathers a riding-skirt (or petticoat) of 
scarlet camlet, embroidered with tarnished fiowets. Her features were 
coarse and masculine, yet at a little distance by dint of very bright wild- 
looking black eyes, an aquiline noap and a commanding profile, appeared 
ratherTiandsome. She flourished the switch she held in her hand, dropped 
a curtsey as low as a lady at a biith niaht introduction, recovered herself 
seemingly according to Touohstone's directions to Audrey, and opened the 
oouTersation without waiting till any questions were asked. 

" God gie your honour gude-e'en, and mony o' them, bonny Mr. Sharpit- 
law ! — Gude-e'en to ye, Daddie Eatton — they tauld me ye were hanged, 
man ; or did ye get out o' John Dalgleish's hands like hall-hangit Maggie 
Dickson ?" 

"Whisht, ye daft jaud," said Ratoliffe, " and hear what's said to ye." 

" Wi' ali my heart, Eatton. Great preferment for poor Madge to be 
brought up the street wi' a grand man, wi' a coat a' paasemented wr worset- 
laoe, to speak wi' provosts, and bailies, and town-clorks, and prokitora, at 
this time o' day — and the haill town looking at me too— This is honour on 
earth for anes 1" 

"Ay, Madge," said Mr. Sharpitlaw, in a coaxing' tone; "and ye're 
I 3 _._! ■ 1 "*■->; these are not your every-day's claiths ye 

ih, sirs 1" (observing 
1 the Tolbooth — ^wha 
'sa warrant he's in for the gude auld 
" and off she went iuto a song. 



" Did you ever see that mad woman before V said Sharpitlaw to Butler. 
" Not to my knowledge, sir," replied Butler. 

''I thought as much," said the proourator-flscal, looking towards Eat- 
VoL. III. — 26 2i2 
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cliffe, who answered his glaace with a nod of aoquieaoniico and intelli- 
gence. 

" But that is Madge Wildfire aa she calls herself," said the man of law 
to Butler. "^-^ — e-""'-""™-^ 

." Aj, that I am," siud Madge, " and that I have been ever since I was 
something better — Heigh-ho"^ — -(and something like melancholy dwelt on, 
her features for a minute) — "But I oanna mind when thatwas^itwae long 
sjne, al ony rate, and I'll ne'er fash my thumb about it.- 



" Hand your tongue, ye skirling limmer !" said the ot&cer, who had acted 
as master of the ceremonies to this extraordinary performer, and who was 
rather scandalized at the freedom of her demeanour before a person of 
Mr. Sharpitlaw's importance — "hand your tongue, or I'se gie ye BOmefhing 



" Do sae, minister — do sae," cried Madge ; " I am sas weel worth looking 
at as ony book in your aught. — And I can say the single carritoh, and 
the double earritch, and justification, und effectual calling, and the assembly 
of diyines at "Westminster, that is," (she added in a low tone,) "I could say 
them anes — but iVs lang syne — and aue forgets, ye ken." And poor Madge 
heaved anotlier deep sigh. 

"■Weel, sir," said' Mr, Sharpitlaw to Butler, "what think ye now!" 

■ " As I did before," said Butler ; " that I nerer saw the poor demented 
creature in my life before." 

" Then she is not the person whom you said tie rioters last night de- 
Bcribad as Madge Wildfire?" 

" Certainly not," aaid Bntler. " They may be near the same height, for- 
they are both fall, but I see little other resemblance." 

" Their dress, then, is not alike 1" said Sharpitlaw. 

" Not in the least," said Butler. 

" Madge, my bonny woman," siud Sharpitlaw, in the same ooasing man- 
ner, "what did ye do wi' your ilka-days' claise yesterday?" 

" I dinna mind," said Madge. 

"Where was ye yesterday at e'en, Ma.dge?" 

"I dinna mind onything about yesterday," answered Madge ; "aa day 
is eneugh for ony body to wun ower wi' at a time, and ower muckle 
somatimea," 

■ " But maybe, Madg y wad nund somethiug about it, if I was to gie ye 
this half-crown?" sao SJiarp law aking out Uie piece of money. 

" That might gar m laugh bu oonldna gar me mind." 
"But, Madee," con nu d Sha p law, "were I to send you to the wark- 
house in Leith Wynl a d ga J ck Dalgleish lay the tawse on your 

"That wad earn g t, a d Madge, sobbing, "but it couldna gar me 
mind, ye ken. 

" She is ower far ^at reasonable folk's motives, sir," said Batcliffe, " to 
mind siller, or John Dalgleiah, or the cat-and-nine-tails either; hut I think 
I could gar her tell us someliiing." 

" Try her, then, Ratoliffe," aaid Sharpitlaw, " for I am tired of her craay 
pate, and be d — d to her." 

"Madge," said Eateliffe, "hae ye ony joes now?" 

" An ony body aak ye, say ye dmua ken. — Set him to be speaking of my 
joes, auld Daddie Katton!" 

" I dare say, ye hae deil ame !" 
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" See if I haoaa then," said Madge, with the toss of the head of affronted 
beauty — "there's Rob the Ranter, and Will Fleming, and then there's 
Georifie Roberieon, lad — that's Gentleman Geordie — what think je o' that?" 

Batcliffe laughed, and, winking to the proeurator-fiseal, pursued tha 
inquiry in his own way. " But, Madge, the lads only like ye when ye hae 
on your hraws — they wadna touch you wi' a pair o' tangs when you are ia 
your old ilka-daj raga." 

"Te're a leeing auld Borrow then," replied the fair one; "for Gentle 
Geordie Robertson put my ilka-day's olaise on his ain bonny sell yestreen, 
find gaed a' through the town w\' them ; and gawsie and grajid. he lookit, 
like ony queen in the land." 

"I dinna belieTe a word o**," said Ratoliffe, with another wink to the 
procurator. " Thae duds were a' o' the colour o' mooasiiine in the water, I'm 
thinking, Madge — The gowd wad he a sky-blue scarlet, I'se warrant ye ?" 

" It was na« sic thing," said Madge, whose unreteniiye memory'let out, 
in the eagerness of contradiction, all that she would haye most wished to 
keep concealed, had her judgment been equal to her inclination. " It was 
neiUier scarlet nor sky-blue, but my wn auld brown threehie-coat of a 
shortage wn, and my mother's auld mutch, and my red rokelay — and he 
gaed me a croun and a kiss for the use o' them, blessing on his bonny face — 
Qiouah it's been a dear ane to me." 

" And where did he change his clothes again, hinnie ?" said Sharpitlaw, 
in his most conciliatory manner. 

" The procurator's spoiled a'," observed Eatcliffe, dryly. 

And it was even so ; for the question, put in so direct a shape, immedi- 
ately awakened Madge to the propriety of being reserved upon those very 
■topics on which Ratciiffe had indirectly seduced her to become oommu- 
nicative. 

" What was't ye were speering'at us, sir?" sho resumed, with an appear- 
ance of stolidity so speedJy assumed, as showed there was a good deal of 
knavery mixed with her foUy. 

" I asked you," said the procurator, " at what hour, and to what place, 
Robertson brought back your clothes." 

" Robertson ? — Lord baud a care o" us I what Robertson 1" 

"Why, (he fellow we were speaking of. Gentle Geordie, as you call him," 

"Geordie Gentle!" answered Madge, with well feigned amaaement— "I 
dinna ken naebody they ca' Geordie Gentle." 

"Come, my jo, SMd Sharpitlaw, "this will not do; you must tell us 
what you did with these clothes of yours." 

Madge Wildfire made no answer, unless the questioi 
with the snatch of'a song wilh which she indiilged t) 

' What dill ye wij the bridal lii^— hriflsl rlns— bridal nngi 
J fried it tm a BtNt^, a kAsbt. a aoo^et, 
I gied [t ciJI a todger, ea euld itaa love o' nrins. 0." ■ 

Of all the madwomen who have sung and said, since the days of Hamlet 
the Dane, if Ophelia be the most affecting, Madge Wildfire was the most 
proToking. 

The procurator-fiscal was in despair. " I'll take some measures with this 
d — d Bess of Bedlam," smA he, " that aliall make her find her tongue." 

" Wi' your laTOur, sir," said Ratciiffe, " better let her mind settle a little 
— Ye have aye made out something." 

" True," said the official person ; " a brown short-gown, mutch, red roke- 
lay — that agrees with your Madge Wildfire, Mr, Butler?" Butler agreed 
that it did so. " Yes, there was a sufficient motive for taking this crazy 
creature's dress and name, while he was about suoh a job." 

" And I am free to say now," said Ratciiffe 

. " When you see it has come out without you," interrupted Sharpitlaw. 
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"Just aae, air," reitoratod Eatcliffo. "I am free to say now, since it's 
come out oliierwiso, iliat Uiese were the eloth.es I aaw Eobettson wesiring 
laisfr night in the jail, when he was at the head of Uie rioters." 

" That's direct evidence," said Sharpitlaw ; " atiok to that, Eat— I will 
report favourably of jou to the provost, for I have huBinesa for ^ou to-uight. 
It wearis late ; I must home and get a snack, and I'll he back in the even- 
ing. ' Keep Madge with jou, Rateliffe, and try to get her into a good tune 
again." So saying, he lefl the priaon. 



Clmptn i^t §nn\tni^. 



When the man of office returned to the Heart of Mid-Lothia,n, he re- 
sumed his conference with Ratcliffe, of whose experience and asaistance ho 
now held himself secure. " You muat speak with this wench, Kat — this 
Effie Deana — jon muat sift her a wee bit ; for as sure as a tether she will 
ken Robertson'a haunta — till her. Eat — till her, without' delay." 

" Craving your pardon, Mr. Sharpitlaw," swd the turnkey elect, " that's 
what I am not free to do." 

" Free to do, man f what the deil ails ye now f — ^I thought we had settled 
a' that?" 

"I dinna ken, sir," swd Ratcliffe; "I has spoken to this Effie — she's 
atiange to this place and to its ways, and to a' our waya, Mr. Sharpitlaw ; 
and ahe greets, the ailly tawpie, and she's breaking her heart already about 
this wild ohield ; and were she the means o' taking him, she wad break it 
outright." , 

" She wunna hae time, lad," aaid Sharpitlaw ; " the woodie will hae it's 
ain o' her before that — a woman's heart takes a lang time o' breaking." 

" That'a accordihg to the stuff they are made o', sir," replied RatcFiffe— ' 
" Sut to make a lang tale ehort, 1 cauua undertake the job. It ganga against 

" Yimr oonacienne. Eat ?" said Sharpitlaw, with a sneer, which the reader 
wilt probably think very natural upon the occasion. 

"Ou, ay, sir," anawered Eatcliffe, calmly, "just ™y conscience ; a'body 
hae a oonacienoe, though it may be ill wunnin at it 1 think mine's as weel 
out o' the gate as m^st folk's are; and yet if a ju t hk th p f my 
elbow, it whiles geta a bit dirl on a oomer." 

" Weel, Eat," replied SharpiUaw, " since ye I II p k t th 

hussy mysell." ; 

Sharpitlaw, accordingly, caused himself to be tr 1 d t th 1 ttl 
dark apartment tenanted by the unfortunate Effi Dean Th p g I 
was seated ou her little flock-bed, plunged in a deep S m f d 

atood'on the table, of a quality better than ia us ally ppl dtp n , 
but it was untouched. The person under whose care she was more particu- 
larly placed, aaid, " that sometimes she tasted naething from the tae end of 
the four-and-twenty hours to the 'tother, except a drink of water." 

Sharpitlaw took a ohair, and, commanding (he turnkey to retire, he 
opened ,the converaation, endeavouring io throw into his tone and counte- 
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one ivaa sharp an 

" How's a' wi' ye, Bffie ? — How dj'e find youi'self, hinny ?" 

A deep sigh was the onlj answer. 

" Are the folk civil to ye, Bffle ? — it's my duty to inquire." ' 

" Very oivii, sir," said Effie, compelling herself to answer, yet hardly 
knowing what she said. 

"And your victuals," continued Sharpitlaw, in the same condoling tone 
— " do you get what jou like ? — or is there onything you would particu- 
larly fancy, as your health seema but silly ?" 

" If a a' very weel, air, I thank ye," said the poor prisoner, in a tone how 
different from the sportive vivacity of those of the Lily of St. Leonard's I — 
it'a a' very gude — ower gudo for me." 

" He must have been a great villain, Effie, mho brought you to this pass," 
aaid Sharpitlaw. 

This remark was dictated partly by a natural feeling, of which even, he 
could not divest himself, though accustomed to practise on the passions of 
others, and keep a most heedful guard over his own, and partly by his 
wish to introduce tha aort of oonyeraation which might best serve hia imme- 
diate purpose. Indeed, upon the preaent occaaion, these mixed motives of 
feeling and cunning harmonized together wonderfully ; for, said Sharpit- 
law to himaelf, the greater rogue Roberteon is, the more will be the mei^t 
of bringing him to justice. " He must" have been a great villain, indeed," 
he a^ain reiterated ; " and I wish 1 had the skelping o' him." 

"Imaybiamemysellmair than him," said Effie; "I was bred np to kea 
better ; but he, poor fellow," (she stopped.) 

" Was a thorough blackguard a' his life, I dare say," aaid Sharpitlaw. 
" A stranger he. was in fhia country, and a companion of that lawless yaga- 
hond, Wilson, I think, Effie!" 

"lb wad hae been dearly telling him that he had ne'er seen 'Wilson's 

"Thaf s very true that you are saying, Ef&e," said Sharpitlaw. "Where 
waa't tW Eooertson and you were used to howff thegither? Somegate 
about the Laigh Caitoa, I am thinking." 

The simple and dispirited rirl had tiius far followed Mr. SharpitiaVs 
lead, because he had artfully adjusted his observationa to the thoughts he 
, was pretty certain must bc passing Uirough her own mind, so ^at her 
hewers Ijeoame a kind of thinking aloud, a mood into which those who 
are either conatitutionaUy absent in mind, or are rendered ao by the tem- 
porary pressure of misfortune, may be easily led by a skilful train of 
suggestions. But the last observation of the procurator-fiscal was too 
much of the nature of a direct interrogatory, and it broke the charm 
accordingly. 

"What was it that I was saying !" said Effie, starting up from her 
reclining posture, seating herself upright, and hastily shading her diahevoUed 
hair back from her wasted, but still beautiful countenance. She filed her 
boldly and keenly upon Sharpitlaw; — "Ton are too much of a gen- 
in, sir, — too much of an honest man, to take any notice of what a 

Kor creature like me says, that can hardly ca' my senses my ain — God 
Ipmel" 

"Advantage! — I would be of some advantage to you if I could," said 
Sharpitlaw, in a soothing tone ; " and I ken nacthiog sae likely to serve 
ye, E£6e, as gripping this rascal, Bobertaon." 

" O dinna miaea' him, sir, that never misca'd you I — Robertson? — I am 
sure I had naething to say against ony man o' the name, and naething will 
I say." 

" But if you do not heed your own misfortune, Effie, you should mind 
what diatresB he has brought on your family," aaid the man of law. 
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"0, Heaven help me I" exolaimed poor E£6.e — "Mj poor father — my 
dear Jeanie — 0, that's sairest to hide of a' 1 0, sir, if ye haa ony kind- 
ness — if ye hae oqj touoh of compassion — for a' the folk I see here are 
as hard aa the wa'-Btanes — If ye 'wnd but bid them let my sister Jeanie in 
the next time she ca'sl for when I hear them put her awa frae the door, 
and canua climb up to that high window ta see sae mucMe as her gown- 
tail, it's like to pit me out o' my judgment." And ehe looked on him with 
a face of entreaty so earnest, yet so humble, that she fairly shook the stead- 
fast purpose of his mind. 

"Tou shall see your sister," he began, "if you'll tell me," — tlien inter- 
rupting himself, he added, in a more hurried tone, — "no, d — n it, you 
shall see your sister, whether you tell me any thing or no." So saying, he 
rose up and left the apartment. 

When he had rej'omed Eatcliffe, he observed, "Ton are right, Eatton; 
there's no making much of tiat lassie. But ae thing I have cleared— that 
is, that Robertson has been the father of the bairn, and so I will wager a 
boddle it will be he that's to meet wi' Jeanie Deans this night at Musehat's 
Cairn, and there we'll niul him. Eat, or my name is not Gideon Sharpitlaw." 

" But," sjud Eatcliffe, perhaps because he was in no hurry to see any 
thing which was like to be connected with the discovery and apprehension 
of Robertson, " an that were the case, Mr. Butler wad hae kend the man 
in the King's Park to be the same person wi' him ia Madge Wildfire's 
claise that headed the mob." 

" That makes nae difference, man," replied Sharpitlaw — " the dreaa, the 
light, the confusion, and maybe a touch o' a bla«kit cork, or a slake o' 

Eaint — hout, Eatton, I have seen ye dress your ainsell, that the deevil ya 
elang to dorstna hae made oath t'ye." 

"JSiA that's true, too," said Eatcliffe. 

" And besides, ye donnard carle," oontiaued Sharpitlaw, triumphantly, 
" the minister did say that he thought he knew something of the featwes 
of the birkie that spoke to him in the Park, though he could not charge 
his memory where or when he had seen them." 

" It's evident, then, your honour will be right," said Eatcliffe. 

" Then, Rat, you ana I wiU go with the pturty oarsells this night, and see 
him in grips, or we are done wi' him." 

" I aeena muckle use I can he o' to your honour," said Ratcliffe, reluc- 
tantly. 

"Use?" answered Sharpitlaw — "You can guide the party — you ken 
the ground. Besides, I do not intend to quit sight o' you, my good friend, 
till I have him in hand." 

" Weel, sir," said Eatcliffe, but in no joyful tone of acquiescence ; " Ye 
maun hae it your aia way ^ — but mind he's a desperate man." 

"We shall have that with us," ajiswered Sharpitlaw, "that will settle 
him, if it is necessary." 

"But, sir," answered Eatcliffe, "I am sure I couMna undertake to guide 
you t« Muscbat's Cairn in the night-time ; I k th j.1 as mony does, 
m feir day-light, hut how to find it by moonsh n am ng m ny crags 
and stanes, as like to each other as the collier to th d 1 m ir than I 
can tell. I might as soon seek moonshine in wat« 

" What's the meaning o' this, Ratcliffe?" said Sharp (law wh 1 he fixed 
his eye on the recusant, with a fatal and ominou xp u — Have you 

forgotten that yon are still under sentence of death? 

" No, sir," said Eatcliffe, " that's a thing no Ij I t t memory ; 
and if my presence he judged necessary, nae doubt I maun gang wi' your 
honour. But I was gaun to tell your honour of aue that has mair skeel o' 
the gate than me, and that's e'en Madge Wildfire." 

" The devil she has '. — Do you think me as mad as she is, to trust to her. 
guidance on euch an oi ' "" 
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" Tour honour is the best judge," answered Katellffe ; " but I ken I eiin 
ep her in tune, and gar her haud the etraieht path— she often sleeps out, 
rambles about amaug thae hilla the haul simmer night, the daft lim- 



"Weel, Ratcliffe," replied the procurator-flsoal, "if you think she can 

ride us the right waj — but take heed to what you are about — jour life 
pends on your behaTiour." 

"It's a sair judgment on a man," said Ratcliffe, "when he has anoe gane 
sae far wrang aa I hae done, that deil a bit he can be honest, try't whiik 
way he will." 

Such was the reflection of Eatcliffe, when he was left for a few minutes 
to himself, while the retainer of Justice wont to procure a, proper warrant, 
and give the necessary directions. 

The rising moon saw the whole party free from the walls of the oitj, and 
entering upon the open ground. Arthur's Seat, Uke a couohant lion of im- 
mense siae — Salisbury Cra^ like a huge belt or girdle of granite, were 
dimly visible. Holding their path alone the southern side of the Canon- 
gate, they gained the Abbey of HolyroodSouse, and from thence found their 
way by step and stile into the Erne's Park. They were at first four in 
number — an officer of justice and ^arpitlaw, who were well armed mitli 
pistols and cutlasses ; Katcliffe, who was not trusted with weapons, lest he 
might, peradventure, have used them on the wrong side; and the female. 
But at the last stile, when they entered the Chase, thej were joined by other 
two officers, whom Sharpitlaw, desirous to secure sufScient force for his pur- 

Eose, and at the same time to avoid observation, had directed to wait for 
im at this place. Rateliflie saw this accession of strength with some dis- 
quietude, for he had hitherto thought it likely that Robertson, who was a 
bold, stout, and active young fellow, might have made his escape from 
Sharpitlaw and the single officer, by force or agility, without his being im- 
plicated in the matter. But the present atrengSi of the followers of justice 
was overpowering, and the only mode of saving Robertson, (which the old 
sinner was well disposed to do, providing always he could accomplish his 

furpose without compromising his own safety,) must be hy contriving that 
e should have some signal of their approach. It was probably with this 
vi^w that Ratoliffe had requested the addition of Madge to the party, having 
considerable confidence in her propensity to eiert her lungs. Indeed, she 
had already given them so many specimens of her clamorous ioquacity, that 
Sharpitlaw half determined to send her back with one of the officers, rather 
than oarry forward in his company a person so extremely ill qualified to be 
a guide in a secret expedition. It seemed, too, as if the open air, the 
approach to the hills, and the ascent of the moon, supposed to be so porten- 
tous over those whose briun is infirm, made her spirits rise in a degree ten- 
fold more loquacious than she had hitherto ejchibited. To silence her by 
fair means seemed impossible ; authoritative commands and coaxing entrea- 
ties she set alike at defiance, and threats only made her sulky and alto- 
gether intraotable. 

" Is there no one of you," said Sharpitlaw, impatiently, " that knows the 
way to this accursed place — this Nichol Muschat's Cairn — excepting this 
mad olaveriog idiot?" 

" Deil ane o' them kens it, except mysell," exclaimed Madge ; " how suld 
they, the pure fule cowards I But I hae sat on the grave ;&ae bal/fleeiug 
time till cjck-crow, and had mony a fine crack wi' Muschat and Ailie Mus- 
chat, that are lying sleeping below." 

" The devil take your orazy brain," said Sharpitlaw ; " will you not allow 
the men to answer a question t" 

The officers obtaining a moment's audience while BatcliSe diverted 
Madge's attention, declared that, though they had a general knowledge of 
the spot, they could not undertake fo guide tiie pavtj to it by the uncertain 
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light of the mooD, with Buoh aeoaraey as to ensure success to their expedi- 

"What shall we do, Ratcliffa ?" said Sharpitlaw; "if he sees us before 
we aee Mm, — and that's what he is certain to do, if we go strolling about, 
without keeping the straight road,— we may bid gude-daj 1« the job ; and I 
would rather lose one hundred pounds, haith for the credit of the police, 
and heoause the Provost sajs somebody maua be hanged for this job o' Per- 
teouB, come o't what likes." 

" I think," said Eatcliffe, " we maun just try Madge ; and I'll see if I can 
get her keepit in onj better order. And at ony rate, if he euld hear her 
skirling her anld ends o' sanga, he's no to ken for that that there's ony body 

"That's true," said ShatpiiJaw; "and if he thinks her alone, he's as like 
to come towards her as , to rm frae her. So set forward — we hae lost owor 
mnokle time already — see to get her to keep the right road." 

" And what sort o' house does Nichol Muschat and his wife keep now V 
Bftid Eatcliffe to the madwoman, by way of humouring ber vein of folly ; 
■ " they were but thrawn folk lang syne, an a' tales he true." 

" Ou, ay, ay, ay — but a's forgotten now," replied Madge, in the confiden- 
tial lone of a gossip giving the history of her next-door neighbour — " Ye 
see, 1 spoke to them mysell, and tauld fiiem byganes suld be byganes— her 
throat's sair miaguggled and mashajikered though ; she wears her corpse- 
sheet drawn weef up to hide it, but that canna hinder the bluid seiping 
through, ye ken. I wussed her to wash it in St, Anthony's Well, and that 
will cleanae if onything can — But they say bluid never bleaches out o' linen 
cliuth — Deacon Sanders's new cleansing drapswinna do't — I tried them 
myseU on a bit rag we hae at hame that was mwled wi' tie bluid of a bit 
skirling wean that was hurt some gate, but out it winna come — Weel, ye'U 
say that's queer ; hut I will bring it ojit to St. Anthony's blessed W'ell some 
braw night just like this, and I'll or; up Ailie Musohat, and she and I will 
hae a grand bouking-washing, and blea«h our olaise in the beams of the 
bonny Lady Moon, that's far pleasanter to me than the sun — the sun's ower 
het, and ken ye, cummers, my brains are het enough already. But the 
moon, and the dew, and the night-wind, they are just like a callar kail- 
blade laid on my brow; and whiles I think tie moon just shines on purpose 
to pleasure me, when naebody sees her but mysell." 

This raving discourse she continued with prodigious volubility, walking 
on at a great pace, and dragging Eateliffe along with her, while he endea^ 
voured, in appearance at least, if not m reality, to induce her to moderate 

All at once, she stopped short upon the top of a little hillock, gazed up- 
ward fixedly, and said not one word for the space of five minutes. " What 
the devil is the matter with her now?" said Sharpitlaw to Katcliffe — " Can 
you not get her forward 1" 

"Ye maun just t-ake a grain o' patience wi' her, sir," said Ratcliffe. 
" She'll no gae a foot faster than she likes hersell." 

" D — n her," said Sharpitlaw, " I'll take care she has her time in Bedlam 
or Bridewell, or both, for she's both mad and mischieyous;" 

In the meanwhile, Madge, who had looked very pensive when she first 
stopped, suddenly burst into a vehement fit of laughter, then paused and 
sighed bitterly, — then was seized with a second fit of laughter — then, fixing 
her eyes on the moon, lifted up her voice and sung, — 









But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady Moon — I ken that wool eneugh 
jnysell — inie-love though he wasna-— But naebody shall sac that I ever tauld 
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a word aT>oiit the matter — But whiles I wish the bairn hnd lived — Wcnl, 
God guide US, there's a heaven aboon us a'," — {here she sighed bitterly, ) 
" and a bonny moon, and Bteras in it forby" (aJid here she laughed once , 

"Are we to stand here all night?" said Sharpitlaw, very impatiently. 
" Drag her forward." 

" Aj, sir," said Ratelifle, " if we kend whiZk way to drag her, that would 
'settle It at ance. — Come, Madge, hinny," addressing her, "we'll no be in 
time to see Niohol and his wife, unless ye show us tne road." 

" In Ijoth and that I will, Eatton," said she, seizing him by the arm, and 
resnming her route with hugs strides, considering it was a female who took 
them. " And I'll tell ye, Eatton, blithe ■will Niimol Muschat be to see ye, 
for he says he kens weel there isna sie a viilain out o' hell as ye are, and he 
■wad be ravished to hae a crack wi' jou — like fo like, ye ken — it'e a pro- 
verb never feils — and ye are baith a pair o' the deevil's peats, I trow — hard 
t» ken whilk deserves the hottest corner o' his ingle-sida." 

Ratoliffe was conscience-struck, and could not forbear making an invo- 
luntary protest against this claasifioation. " I never shed blood," he replied. 

"But ye hue sftuld it, Ratton — ye hae sauld blood mony a time. Folk 
kill wi' the tongue as weel as wi' the hand — wi' the word aa weel as wi' the 
guUey! — 

It is thft tnHmy buLnner Jad» 

H9 eeJlfi t]]« netb on SjiLurdaf. 
Oa Friday thut be slew " 

"And what is that I am doing nowt" thought Ratoliffe. "But I'll hae 
nae wjto of Robertson's young bluid, if I can fielp it ;" then speaking apart 
fo Madge, he asked her, " Whether she did not remember ony o' her auld 
Bangs ?" 

" Mony a dainty atie," said Madge ; " and blithely can I sing tliem, for 
lightsome sangs make merry gatfl." And she sang, — 

" Silence her cursed noise, if you should throttle her," said Sharpitlaw ; 
" I see somebody yonder, — Keep close, my boys, and creep round the shoul- 
der of the height. George Poinder, stay you with Ratoliffe and that mad 
yelling bitch ; and you other two, come with me round under the shadow 
of the brae." 

And he crept forward wiiJi the stealthj pace of an Indian savage, who 
leads his band t« surprise an unsuspecting party of some hostile tribe. 
Batcliffe saw them glide off, avoiding the moonlight, and keeping as much in 
the shade as possible. " Robertson's done up,' said he to himself; " thae 
young lads are aye sae thoughtless. What the deevil could he bae bo say to 
Jeanie Deans, or to onj woman on earth, that he suld gang awa and get his 
nock raxed for her! And this mad quean, after cracking like a pen-gun, 
and skirling like a pea-hen for the haill night, behoves just to hae hadden 
her tongue when her olavers might have done some gude I But it's ;iye the 
■way ■m' women ; if they ever hand their tongues ava^, ye may sivear it's for 
mischief. I wish I eould set her on again without this blood-sucker ken- 
ning what I am doing. But he's as gleg as MacEeachan's elshin, that ran 
through sax plies of bendleather and naif an inch into the king's heel." 

He then began to hum, but in a very low and suppressed tone, the first 
stanza of a favourite ballad of Wildfire's, the words of which bore soma 
distant analogy with the situation of Robertson, trusting that the power of 
" " '"''"u would not fail to bring the rest to her mind; 



"Tbere'a a blrixlKDaiLd m^ne nnwaW woml, 
There's Itarnees gLimcinff nKesn: 
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oiiffe's sagaflity by si 



Though Ratcliffe was at a, considerable distaoce from the spot.called 
Musohat's Oaii'n, yet his eyea, prajitiEed like those of a cat to penetrate 
durkness.eouldmark that Koberteon had caught the alarm, George PoindcF, 
,less keen of sight, or less attentive, was not aware of his flight any moro 
thill Sharpitlaw and his aaaistants, whose view, though they were eonaider- 
ably nearer to the cairn, was intercepted by ihe broken nature of the ground 
under which they were screening themseiyes. At length, however, after 
the interval of five or six minutes, they also perceived that Robei'tson had 
fied, and rushed hastily towards the place, while Sharpitlaw called, out 
aloud, in the harshest tones of a voice which resembled a saw-mill at worl;, 
"Chase, lads — chase — haud the brae — I see him on the edge of the hill I" 
Then hoilowine hack to the rear-goard of his detachment, he issued his far- 
ther orders ; " Katcliffe, come here, and detain the woman — George, run and 
keep the stUe at the Duke's Walk — Ratcliffe, come here directly — but first 
knock out that mad bitch's brains I" 

"Ye had better «n for it, Madge," s^d Ratcliffe, "for it's ill dealing wi' 

Madge Wildfire waa not so absolutely void of common sense as not to 
understand this inuendo ; and while Ratoliffe, in seemingly anxious haste 
of obedience, hastened t« the spot where Sharpitlaw waited to deliver up 
Jeanie Deans to his custody, she fled with all the despatoh she could exert 
in an opposite direction. Thus the whole party were separated, and in 
rapid motion of flight or pursuit, excepting Ratcliffe and Jeanie, whom, 
although making no attempt to esca_pe, be held fast by the cloak, and who 
remained- standing by Muschat's Cairn. 



C-liaptti: tjiE i!5ig||tMiit||. 



Jeanie ]>BaN3, — for have oar story unites itself with that part of the nar- 
rative which broke off at the end of the fifteenth chapter, — while she waited, 
in terror and amazement, the hasty advance of three or four men towards 
her, was yet more startled at their suddenly breaking asunder, and giving 
chase in different directions to the late object of her terror, who became at 
that moment, though she could not well assign a reasonable cause, rather 
the cause of her interest. One of ithe party (it was Sharpitlaw) came 
straight up to her, and saying, " Your name is Jeanie Deans, and you are 
my prisoner," immediately added, " but if you will teli me which way he 
ran 1 will let you go." 

" I dinna ken, sir," was all the poor girl could utter ; and, indeed, it is 
the phrase which rises most readily to the Ups of any person in her rank, as 
the readiest reply to any embarrassing question. 

" But," said Sharpitlaw, "ye ken wha it was ye were speaking wi', my 
leddy, on the hill side, and miihiight sae near; ye surely ken (AiJi, my bonny 
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" I dinoa ken, sir," agnia iterated Jeanie, wlio 
in her terror the nature of the quaations which m 
this moment of surprise. 

"We will try to mend your memory by and by, hinny," said Sharpitlaw, 
and shouted, as we haie already told the rpadpr, to Itatelifie, to come up 
and take charge of her while he himself diieeted the ehase after Robert- 
eon, which he still hoped might be ^uiceisful As Eatcliffe approached, 
Sharplllaw pushed'^ilie young womin towaids him with some rudeness, 
and bptakiug himself to the more important object of his quest, began to 
scale orn^ and scramble up steep banks irtth an agility of which his 
profession and his general grivttr of demeanour would previously have 
argued him incapable In a i^w minutf>s theie was no one within sight, 
ana only a. distant halloo from one of the pursuers to the other faintly heard 
on the side of the hill, argued that there was any one within hearing. Jeanie 
Deans was left in the clear moonlight, standing under the guard of a person 
of whom she knew nothing, and, what was worse, concerning whom, as the 
reader is well aware, she could have learned nothing that would not have 
increased her terror. 

When all in the distance was silent, Eateliffe for the first time addressed 
her, and it was in that cold sarcastic indifferent tone familiar to habitual 
deprarity, whose crimes are instigated by custom rather than by passion. 
" This is a braw night for ye, dearie," he said, attempting to pass his arm 
across her shoulder, "to be on the green hill wi' your jo." Jeanie extri- 
cated herself from his grasp, but did not make any reply. "I think lads and 
lasses," continued the ruffian, " dinna meet at Musohat's Cairn at midnight 
to crack nuts," and he i^^n attempted to take hold of her. 

" If ye are an officer oijustice, sir," said Jeanie, ^ain eluding his attempt 
tfl seize her, " ye deserve to have your coat stripped from your back." 

" Very true, hinny," said he, suooeeding forcibly in his attempt to get 
hold of her, " but suppose I should strip your cloak off first f" 

" Ye are more a man, I am sure, than to hurt me, sir," said Jeanie ; " for 
God's sake hare pity on a half-diskacted creature 1" 

" Come, come, said Eatcliffe, " you're a good-looking wench, and should 
not be cross-grained. I was going to be an honest man-— but the devil has 
this very day flung first a lawyer, and then a woman, in my gate. I'll tell 

foa what, Jeanie, they are out on the hill-aide — if you'll be guided by me, 
11 carry you to a wee bit corner in the Pleasance, that I ken o' in an auld 
wife's, that a' the prokitors o' Scotland wot naothing o', and we'll send 
Robertson word to meet us in Yorkshire, for there is a set o' braw lads about 
the midland counties, that I ha« dune business wi' before now, and sae we'll 
leave Mr. Sharpitlaw to whistle on his thumb." 

It was fortunate for Jeanie, in an emergency like the present, that she 
possessed presence of mind and courage, so soon as the first hurry of 
surprise had enabled her to rally her recollection. She saw the risk 
she was in from a ruffian, who not only waa such by profession, but had 
that eteniag been stupifyina bjr means of strong liquors, the internal aver^ 
gion which he felt at tne business on which Sharpitlaw had resolved to 
emploif him, 

" Dinna speak sae loud," said she, in a low voice, " he's up yonder." 

"Who t — Robertson I" said Ratclifi'e, eagerly. 

" Ay," replied Jeanie ; " up yonder ;" and she pointed to the ruins of the 
hermit^ and ehapeL 

" By G— d, then,^' said Ratoliffe, "I'll make my ain of him, either one 
vray or other — wait for me here." 

But no sooner had he set off, as fast as he could run, towards the chapel, 
than Jeanie started in an opposite direotion, over high and low, on the 
nearest path homeward. Her juvenile exercise as a herdswoman had put 
" life and mettle" in her heels, and never had she followed Dustiefoot, when 
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the cows were in the corn, with half bo much speed as she now cleared the 
distance betwixt Muschat's Cairn and her father's cottage at Siunt Lennard's. 
To lift tie latch — to enter — to shut, bolt, and double bolt the door — to draw 
against it a heavy article of furniture, (which she could not have moved in 
a moment of less energy, ) ^o as to make yet farther provision against vio- 
lence, was almost the work of a moment, yot done with such silence aa 
equalled the celerity. 

Her next ansiety was upon her father's account, and she drew silently 
to the door of his apartment, in order to satisfy herself whether he had 
been disturhed by her return. He was awake, — probably had slept but 
little! but the constant presence of his own sorrows, the distance of his 
apartment fifom the outer-door of the house, and the precautions which 
Jeanie had ta^en to conceal her departure and return, had prevented him 
from being sensible of either. He was engaged in his devotions, and Jeanie 
could distinctly hear him use these wor^: "And for the other child thou 
hast given me to be a comfort and stay to my old age, may her days be long 
in the land, according to the promise thou hast given to those who shaR 
honour fibther and mother ; may all her purchased and promised blessings 
be multiplied upon her; keep her in the watches of the night, and in the 
uprising of the morning, that fdl in this land may know that thou hast not 
utterly hid thy face from those that seek thee in ti'uth and in sincerity." 
He was alent, but probably continued his petition in the strong fervency 
of mental devotion. 

His dauriit^r retired to her apartment, comforted, that while she was 
exposed to Sanger, her head had been covered by the prayers of the just as 
by an helmet, and under the strong confidence, that while she walked 
■worthy of the protection of Heaven, ene would experience its countenance. 
It was in that moment that a v^ue idea first darted across her mind, that 
something might yet be achieved for her sister's safety, conscious as she 
now was of her innocence of the unnatural murder with which she stood 
charged. It came, as she described it, on her mind, like a sun-blink on a 
stormy sea ; and although it instantly vanished, yet she felt a degi'ee of 
composure which she had not experienced for many days, and could not 
help being strongly persuaded that, by eome meana or ower, she would ha 
called upon, and directed, to work out her sister's deliverance. She went 
.to bed, not forgetting her usual devotions, the more fervently made on 
account ofher late deliverance, and she slept soundly in spite of her agitation. 

We must return to Ratcliffe, who had started, lue a greyhound from the 
slips when the sportsman cries halloo, as soon as Jeanie had pointed to the 
ruins. Whether he meant to, aid Robertson's escape, or to assist his pur- 
suers, may he very doubtful ; perhaps he did not himself know, but had 
resolved to be guided by circumstances. He had no opportunity, however, 
of doing either ; for he had no sooner surmounted the steep ascent, and 
entered under the broken arches of the ruins, than a pistol was presented at 
his head, and a harsh voice commanded him, in the king's name, to sarreti- 
der himself prisoner. " Mr. Sharpitlaw I" said Ratcliffe, surprised, " is this 
your honour ?" 

" Is it only you, and be d — d to you t" answered the fiscal, still more dis- 
appointed — " what made you leave the woman ?" 

" She told me she saw Robertson go into the rains, so I made what haste 
I could to cleek the callant," 

. " It's all over now," said Sharpitlaw ; " we shaU see no more of him to- 
night ; but he shall hide himself in a bean-hool, if he remains on Scottish 
ground without my finding him. Call back the people, Ratcliffe." 

Ratcliffe hollowed to the dispersed officers, who willingly oi)eyed the sig- 
nal ; for probably there was no individual among them who would have 
Ijeen much desirous of a rencontre, hand to hand, and at a distance from 
bis comrades, with such an active and desperate fellow as Robertson. 
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" And where ore the two women 1" said Sharpitlaw. 

"Both made their heels serve them, I suapeot," replied Ratcliffe, and he 
hummed the end of the old song — 

"One woman," said Sharpitlaw, — for, like all rogues, he was a ^eat 
calumniator of the feiir sex,* — " one woman is enough to dark the fairest 
ploy that was eyer planned ; and how could 1 be such an asB as to expeat to 
carrj through a job that had two in it ? But we know how to come by 
them both, if they are wanted, that's one good thing." 

Accordingly, like a defeated general, sad and sulky, be led ba«k his dis- 
oomfit«d fotoee to the metropolis, aud dismissed them for the night. 

The next morning early, he was under the necessity of making his report 
to the sitting magistrate of the day. The gentleman who occupied the chair 
of oMoe on this occasion (for the bailies, Angliei, aldermen, take it by rota- 
tion) chanced tfl be the same by whom ButJer viae committed, a person very 
generally respected among his fellow-citiaens. Something he was of a 
humourist^ and rather deficient in general education ; but a«ute, patient, 
and upright, possessed of a fortune acquired bj honest industry, which made 
him perleotly independent; and, in short, very happily qualified to support 
the respeotabiliiy of tie office which he held. 

Mr. Middleburgh had just taken his seat, aud waa debating in an animated 
manner, with one of his colleagues, the doubtful chances of a game at goif 
which they had played the day before, when a letter was delivered to him, 
addressed " For BaiHe Middlehurgh ; These: to be forwarded with speed." 
'It contained these words: — 

"Sir, — I know you to be a sensible and a eonaidarate magistrate, and 
one who, as such, will be content to worship God, though tie deril bid 
you. I therefore expeat that, notwithstanding the signature of this Jetter 
acknowledges my share in an aotion, which, in a proper time and place, t 
would not fear either to avow or to justify, you will not on that account 
rmeot what evidence I pla«e before you. The clergyman, Butier, is innocent 
of all but involuntary presence at an action which he wanted spirit to 
appro™ of, and from which he endeavoured, with his best set phrases, to 
dissuade us. But it was not for him that it is my hint to speak. There is 
a woman in your jail, fallen under the edge of a law so cruel, that it has 
hung by the wall, like unscoured armour, for twenty years, and is now 
brought down and whetted to apill the blood of the most beautiful and most 
innocent creature whom the walls of a prison aver girdled in. Her sister 
knows of her innocence, as she communicated tu her that she was bet^-ayed 
by a villain. — that high Heaven 



"I write distractedly — But this gir! — thia Jeanie Deans, is a peevish 
puritan, superstitious and sornpuloua after the manner of her sect; and I 
pray your honour, for so my phrase must go, to press upon her, that her 
sister's life depends upon her testimony. But though she should remdn 
silent, do not dare to think that the young woman is guilty — far less to 
permit her exeoution. Remember the death of Wilson was fearfully avenged ; 
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^'^^ " One of hib Si^yehs." 

The m^istrate read over thia eitowirdinary latter twice or thrice. At 
first he was tempted to throw it aside as the production of ft madman, so 
little did " Uie scraps from play-books," as he termed the poetical quotation, 
resemble the correapondence of a rational being. On a re-perusal, how- 
ever, he thought tiiat, amid its incoherence, he could discover somethine 
like a tone of awakened passion, thongh expressed in a manner quaint and 
unusual. 

"It is a cruelly severe statute," swd the magistrate to his assistant, "and 
I wish the girl could be taken from under the letter of it. A child may 
have been born, and it may have been conveyed away while the mother was 
insensible, or it may have perished for want of that relief whioh the poor 
creature herself — helpless, terrified, diatracted, despairing, and exhausted — 
may have been unable to afford ia it. And yet it is certain, if the woman is 
found guilty under the statute, execution will follow. The crime has been 
too oommon, and examples are necessary." 

" But if thia other wench," said the city-clerk, " can speak to her sister 
oommanioating her situation, it will take the case from under the statute." 
" Very true, replied the BaOie ; " and I will walk out one of these days 
to St. Leonard's, and examine the girl myself. I know something of their 
father Deana — an old true-blue Cameronian, who would see house and 
iiimily go to wreck ere he would disgrace his testimony by a ainful comply- 
ing vrith the defections of the times ; and auch he will probably uphold the 
taking an oath before a civil magisti'ate. If they are to go on and flourish 
with their bull-headed obstinacy, the legislatnre must pass an act to take 
tjieir affirmations, as in the case of Quakers. But surely neitber a fether 
nor a sister will scruple in a case of this kind. As I aaid before, I wiU go 
speak with them myself, when the hurry of this Porteoaa inveatigation is 
somewhat over; their pride ajid spirit of contradiction will be far less 
alarmed, than if they were called into a court of justice at once." 

"And I suppose Butler ia to remwn incarcerated?" said the city clerk. 
" For the pMsent, certainly," siud the magistrate, " But I hope soon to 
set him at liberty upon bail." 

" Do you rest upon the testimony of that lightfheaded letter 1" asked the 

"Not very much," answered the Bailie; "and yet there is something 
striking about it too — it seems the letter of a man beside himself, either 
from great agitation, or some great seose of guilt." 

" Yes," said the town-clerk, " it is very like the letter of a mad strolling 
play-actor, who deserves to be hanged with all the rest of his gang, as your 
honour justly observes." 

"I was not quite so bloodthirsty," oontinned the magistrate. "But to 
the point. Butler's private character is excellent ; and I am given to under- 
stand, by some inquiries I have been making this morning, that he did 
actu^y arrive in town only tiie day before yesterday, so that it was impos- 
sible he could have been concerned in any previous machinations of these 
unhappy rioters, and it is not likely that he should have joined them on a 
suddenty." 

" There's no saying anent that — zeal catches Are at a slight spark as fast 
as a brunstane match," observed the secretary. "I haekend a minister wad 
be fair gude-day and fair gude^'en wi' ilka man in the paroohine, and hing 
just as quiet as a rocket on a stick, till ye mentioned the word abjuration 
oath, or patronage, or siclike, and then, whiz, he was oS, and up in the air 

an hundred miles beyond common manners, common sense, and ci 

com preh nn fi ioa . " 
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investigation. What othar busineBS is there before u 

And they proceeded to minute investigations concerning the affair of 
Porteous'a death and other affairs through which this histocy has no axar 
aion to trace them. 

In the conrse of their biiainesB they were interrupted by an old woman 
of the lower rank, extremely haggard in look, and wretched in her appear- 
ance, who thrust herself into the council room. 

"What do you want, gudewife?— Who ai'c you?" said BmIib Middleburgh. 

" What do I want I" I'eplied she, in a sulky tone — " I want my bairn, or 
I want naething frae nane o' ye, for aa grand's ye we." And she went 
on mattering toTierself with the wayward spitefulness of age— "They maun 
hae lordships and honours, nae doubt — set them up, the guttcr-blooda I and 
deil a gentleman amang them." — Then again addressing the sitting magis- 
trate, " Will yottr homur gie me back my puir crazy bairn ! — Ss honour I 
I hae kend the day when less wad ser'd him, the oe of a Oampvere 

"Good woman," said the magistrate to this shrewish supplicant,— " tell 
ns what it ia you want, and do not interrupt the court." 

" That's as muckle aa till aay. Bark, Bawtie, and be dune wi't ! — I tell 
ye," rising her termagant voice, "I want my bairn 1 is na that braid 
Scots I" , , , 

" Who are you ? — who is your bairn ?" demanded the magistrate. 
"Wha am I?— wha suid I be, but Meg Murdockson, and wha suld my 
baim be but Magdalen Murdockson?— Your guard soldiers, and your con- 
stables, and your ofScers, ken us weel enough when they rive the bits o' 
duds aff our backs, and take what penny o' aUler we hae, and harle us to 
the Correotion-house in Leith Wynd, and pettle us up wi' bread and water, 
and siciike sunkets." 

" Who is she ?" said the magistrate, looking round to some oi his people. 
"Other than a gude ane, air," swd one of the eity-officers, shrugging his 
shoulders, and anuling. 

"Will ye say sae?" swd the termagant, her eye gleaming with impotent 
fury ; " an I had ye amang the Frigate-Whins, wadna I aet my ten talents 
in your wuzaent face for l£at very w;ordJ" and she suited the word to the 
action, by spreading out a set of daws reaembling those of St. George's 
dragon on a country aign-post. , , ,. . 

"What does ahe want hare 7" said the impatient ma^trate — Lan she 
not tell her business, or go away ?" 

"It's my bairn I — it's Magdalen Murdockson I'm wantin'," answered the 
beldame, screaming at the highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice 

■' havena I been teJlin' ye sae this .half-hour ? And if ye are deaf, what 

needs ye sit oockit up thew, and keep folk aoraughtin' t'ye this gate ?" 

" She wants her daughter, sir," said the same officer whose interference 
had given the hag such offence before — " her daughter, who was taken up 
last night— Madge Wildfire, as they ca' her/' 

"Madge Hbllfirb, as they ca' herl" echoed the beldame; "and what 
business has a blackguard like you to ca' an honest woman's bairn out o' 

" An honest woman's bairn, Maggie ?" answered the peace-ofBcer, smiling 
and shaking his head with an ironical emphasis on the adjective, and a 
calmnesH cdculated to provoke to madness the furious old shrew. 

" If I am CO honest now, I was honest anoe," she replied ; " and thaf s 
mair than ye can say, ye bora and bred thief, that never kend ither folk^s 
gear fra your ain since the day ye was cleckit. Honest, say ye !— ye pjkit 
your mother's pouch o'twalpannies Scots when ye were five years auld, just, 
as she was taking leaye o' your father at the fit o' the gallows." 
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"She has you there, George," said tie aasietantB, and there was a, general 
laugh ; for tiie ■wit wns fitted for the meridian of the plaoe where it was 
uttered. This general applause somewhat gratified the passions of the old 
bftg; the "grim feature" smiled, and even laughed — hut it was a laugh of 
hitter scorn. She condescended, however, as if appeased bj the success of 
her sally, to esplain her husiness more distinotlj, when the magistrate, 
commanding aileuoe, again desired her either to spea^k out her errand, or to 
.leave the place. 

" Her bairn," she said, " was her bmrn, and she came to fetch her out of 
iD haft and wanr guiding. If she wasna sae wise as ither folk, few ither 
folk had suffered as muckle as she had done ; forbj that she could fend tlie 
waur for hersell within the four wa's of a jail. She could prove by flftj 
witnesses, and fifty to that, that her daughter had never seen Jock Porteous. 
alive or-dead, since he had gien her a loundering wi' his caue, the neger 
that he was ! for driving a dead cat at the provost's wig on the Elector of 
Hanoyer's birth-day." 

Notwithstanding the wretched appearance and violent demeanour of this 
woman, the magistrate felt the justice of her argument, that her child might 
be as dear t* her as to a more fortunate and more amiable mother. He 

Sroceeded to investigate the circumstances which had led to Madge Mur- 
oekson'a (or Wildfire's) arrest, and as it was clearly shown that she had 
not been engaged in the riot, he contented himself with directing that an 
eye should be kept upon her by the police, but that for the present she 
should be allowed to return home with her mother. During the interval of 
fetching Madge from the jmI, the magistrate endearom'ed t*> discover whe- 
ther her mother had been privy to the change of dress betwixt that young 
n and Robertson. But on this point he could obtain no light. She 
tad in declaring, that she had never seen Eoberfeon since his remark- 
able escape during service-time; and that, if her daughter had changed 
clothes with him, it must have been during her absence at a hamlet about 
two miles out of town, called DuddinMfone, where she could prove that she 
passed that eventful night. And, in fact, one of the town-officers, who had 
been searching for stolen linen at the cottage of a washerwoman in that 
village, gave his evidence, that he had seen Maggie Murdookson there, whose 
presence had considerably increased his suspicion of the house in which 
she was a visitor, in respect that he considered her as a person of uo good 
reputation. 

" I tttuld ye sae," said the h^ ; " see now what it is to has a character, 
gude or bad 1 — Now, maybe, alter a', I could teU ye something about Por- 
teous that you council-chamber bodies never could find out, for as muckle 
stir as ye mak." 

All eyes wore turned towards her — all ears were alert. " Speak out 1" 
SMd the magistrate. 

" It will be for your ain gude," insinuated the town-clerk. 

" Dinna keep the Bailie wMting," urged the assistants. 

She remained doggedly silent for two or three minutes, casting around a 
malignant and sulky glance, that seemed to enjoy the anxious suspense 
with which they waited her answer. And then she broke forth at once, — 
" A' that I ken about him is, that he was neither soldier nor gentleman, 
but just a thief and a blackguard, like miust o' yoursells, dears — What 
will ye gie me for that news, now ? — He wad hae served the gude town lang 
or provost or bailie wad hae fund that out, my jo \" 

While these matters were in discussion, Madge Wildfire entered, and her 
first osolamation was, " Eh 1 see if there isna our auld ne'er-do-weel deevira- 
buckie o' a mither — Hegh, sirs ! but we are a hopeful family, to be twa o' 
us in the Guard at anoe — But there were better days wi' us anoe — were 
thare na, mither?" 
\ Old Maggie's eyes had glistened witli something like an expression of 
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pleasure when ahe saw her daughter aet at liberty. But either her natursi 
affection, like that of the tigreaa, oould not be dieplajed without a strain of 
feroeitj, oi' there was soraetiiing in the ideas which Madge's speeoh awaken- 
ed, that agaiu stirred her ctosa and savage temper. " What signifies what 
we were, je street-raking limmer !" she eselaimed, pushing her daughter 
before her to the door, with no gentle degree of violenoe. " I'se tell thee 
what thou is DOW — thou's a craaed hellicat Bess o' Bedlam, that sail taste 
naething but bread and water for a fortnight, to serve je for the plague je 
hae gien me — and ower gudefor je, je idle taupiel" 

Madge, however, esonped from her mother at the door, ran back to the 
foot of the table, dropped a very low and fantastio ourteej to the judge, and 
said, wilJi a giggling laugh, — " Our minnie'e sair wis-se^ after her ordinar, 
sir — She'll haenad some quarrel wi' her aald gudeman — that's Satan, je 
ken, airs." This esplanatory note she ^ve in a low confidential tone, and 
the spectators of that credulous generation did not hear it without an invo- 
luntary shudder. " The gudeman and her diana aje gree weel, and then I 
maun pay the piper ; but my back's broad ensugh to bear't a' — an' if she 
hae nae navinga, that's nae reason why wiser folk shouldna hae some." 
Here another deep cnrtaey, when the ungracious voice of her mother was 
heard. 

" Madge, ye limmer ! If I come to fetch ye I" 

" Hear till her," said Madge. " But I'll wun out a gliff the night for a' 
that, to dance in the moonlight, when her and the gudeman will be whirrj- 
ing through the blue lift on a broom-shank, to see Jean Jap, that they has 

futten intiU the Kircaldv Tolbooth — ay, they will hae a merry sail ower 
Qchkeith, and ower a' the bits o' bonny waves that are poppling and plash- 
ing against the rocks in the gowden glimmer o' the moon, ye ken. — I'm 
coming, mither — I'm coming," she concluded, on hearing a scuffle at the 
door betwist the beldam and the officers, who were endeavouring to prevent 
her re-enttance. Madge then waved her hand wildly towards the coiling, 
and sung, at the topmost pitch of bar voice,— 



And with a hop, skip, and jump, sprung ont of the room, as the witches of 
Macbeth used, in less refined days, to seem to fly upwards from tile stage. 

Some weeks intervened before Mr. Middleburgh, agreeably to his benevo- 
lent resolution, found an opportunity of tiJung a walk towards St. Leo- 
nard's, in order to discover whether it might be possible to obtain the 
evidence hinted at in the anonymous letter respecting Effle Deana. 

In fact, the aniious perquisitions made to discover the murderers of 
Porteoua' occupied the attention of all concerned with the administration of 

In the course of these inquiries, two circumstances happened material to 
our story. Butler, after a close investigation of his conduct, was declared 
innooent of accession to the death of Porteous ; but, as having been present 
during the whole transaction, was obliged to find hail not to quit his usual 
residence at Libherton, that he might appear as awitness whan called upon. 
The other incident regarded the disappearance of Madge Wildfire and her 
mother from Edinburgh. When they were sought, with the purpose of 
subjecting them to some farther interrogatories, it was discovered by Mr. 
Sharpitlaw that they had eluded the observation of the police, and left the 
city so soon as dismissed from the oouneil-chamber. No efforta could tiace 
the place of their retreat. 

Jn the meanwhile the escessive indignation of the Council of Regency, 
at the slight putupon their authority by the murder of Portoous, had dic- 
tated measures, in which their own extreme desire of detecting the aotoca 
in that conspiracy .was consulted, in preference fo the temper of the people 
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and the diaracter of their churchmen. An act of pailiameiit was hastily 
passed, offariDg two hundred pounda reward to those who should inform 
against any person concerned in tJia deed, and the penalty of deatli, by ft 
yerj unusual and seyere enactment, was denoonoed agaiust those who should 
harbour the guilty. But what was chiefly accounted eiceptionable, was a 
clause, appointing the act to be read in churches bj the ofiicUting clergy- 
man, on tte first aunday of every month, for a oeriam period, immediately , 
before the sermon. ' The ministers who should refuse to comply with this 
injunctioa were declared, for the first offence, incapable of sitting or Toting 
in any church judicature, and for the second, incapable of holding any 
eodesiastical preferment in Scotland. 

This last order united in a common cause those who might privately 
r^oice in Porteous's death, though they dared not yindioate the manner of 
it, with the more scrupulous preabyteriana, who held that eyen the pro- 
nouncing the name of the "Lords Spiritual" in a Scottish polpit was, 
qaodcmimndo, an acknowledgment of prelacy, and that the injunction of the 
legislature was an interference of the civil government with thejMS divinuirt 
of presbytery, since t« the General Assembly alone, as representing the in- 
visible head of the kirk, belonged the sole and exolosive right of regulating 
whatever pertained to public worship. Very many also, of different politi- 
cal or religious sentimente, and therefore not much moved by tlieae consi- 
derations, thought they saw, in so violent an act of parliament, a more 
vindictive spirit than became the legislature of a .great country, and some- 



ir what a violent and c 
^ asented by many, who thought a 

Ereteit was too hastily taken for degrading the ancient metropolis of Seot- 
md. In short, there was much heart-burning, discontent, and disaffection, 
occasioned by these ill-considered measures.* 

Amidst these heats and dissensions, the trial of Bffle Deans, after she 
had been many weeks imprisoned, was at length about to be brought for- 
ward, and Mr, Middlebui^h found leisure to inquire into the evidence 
concerning her. For this purpose, he chose aflne day for his walk towards 
her falters house. 

The excursion into the country was somewhat distant, in the opinion of 
a burgess of those days, although many of the present inhabit suburban 
viUfts considerably beyond the spot to which we allude. Three quarters of 
an hour's walk, however, even at a pace of magisterial gravity, conducted 
our benevolent office-bearer to the Crags of St, Leonard's, and the humble 
mansion of David Beans. 

The old man was seated on the deas, or turf seat, at the end of his 
cottage, busied in mending his cart-harness with his own hands ; for in 
those days any sort of labour which required a little more skill than usilal 
fell to the share of the goodman himself, and that even when he was well to 
pass in the world. With stern and austere gravity he persevered in his 
task, after having just raised his head to notice the advance of the stranger. 
It would have been impossible to have discovered, from his countenance 
and manner, the internal feelings of agony with which he contended. Mr, 
Middleburgh waited an instant, expecting Deans would in some measure 
acknowledge his presence, and lead into conversation; but, as he seemed 
' ' ' "' ' silent, he was himself obliged to speak first. 
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" My Eaine ia Middlel)urgh — Mr. James MiddleburgJi, one of the yireaeut 
magietrates of the city of Ediiiburgh." 

"It may be sae," answered Deans laconically, and without intarrupting 
his labour. 

" You must understand," he oontinaed, " that the duty of a magistrata is 
sometimes an unpleasant one." 

" It may be sae," replied Daiid ; " I hae nothing to say in the oontrair ;" 
and he was again doggedly silent. 

"You must be aware, pursued the magistrate, "that persons in my 
situation are often ohiiged to make painful and disagreeable inquiries of 
icdividoals, merely because it is their bounden duty." 

" It may be sae," again replied Deans ; " I hae naething to say anent it, 
either the tae way or the t'other. But I do ken there was anoe in a day a 
just and God-fearing magistracy in yon t«wn o' Edinburgh, that did not 
bear the sword in yain, but were a terror to evil-doers, and a priuse to such 
as kept the path. In the glorious days of auld worthy faithfu' Prowst 
Dick,* when there was a true and faithfu' General Assembly of the Kirk, 
walking hand in hand with the real noble Soottish-hearted barons, and with 
the magistrates of this and other towns, gentles, burgesses, and commons 
of all ranks, seeing with one eye, hearing with one ear, and upholding tie 
ark with their united strength — And then folk. might see men deliver up 
their silver to the state's ase, as if it had been as muekle sclate stanes. My 
father saw them toom the sacks of dollars out o' Prorost Dick's window 
intill the carts that carried them to the army at Dunse' Law ; and if ye 
winna believe his testimony, there is the window itsell still standing in the 
Luokenbooths — I think it's a elaith-merchaiit's booth the day+ — at the aim 
Btanchella, five doors abune Gossford's Close. — But now we haena bio spirit 
amaug us ; we think mair about the warst 'wallydraigle in our ain byre, 
than about the blessing whioh the angel of the covenant gave to the Patri- 
aj^h even at Peniel and Mahanaim, or the binding obligation of our national 
TOWS ; and we wad rather gie a pund Soots to buy an unguent to clear our ■ 
auld rauneU-trees and our beds o' the English bugs as they oa' them, than 
we wad gie a plack to rid the land of the swarm of Arminian o^teipillirs 
Socinian pismires and dei>:tu,al Mis« Katies that h^^e ascended out of the 
bottomless pit to plague this perveise insi lions and lukewarm gene 
ration." 

It happened to Davie Deans on this ofeisi n as it hw done to many 
other habitual oratori when once he be ame embaiked on his tavomite 
subject, the stream of his own enthusiasm earned him forward in spite 
o^ his mental distress while his well-esercised memory supplied him 
amply with aU the types and tropes f rhetoric peculiar to his hect and 
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three first days, Mrs. Butler thought her sister's mautier -wag completely 
contradictory of the desponding tone which pervaded her oorrospondonce. 
She vae moved tx> tears, indeed, by the si^ht of her Other's grave, marked 
hy a modest stone, recording hie piety BJid integrity ; but lighter impressions 
and associations had also power over her. She amnsed herself with visiting 
the d^ry, in which she had so long been assistant, and was so near disco- 
vering herself io May Hettly, by betraying her acquaintance with the 
celebrated receipt for Dnnlop oheese, that she compared herself to Bed- 
reddin Hassan, -whoiQ the vizier, his father-in-law, discovered by his super- 
lative skill in composing cream-tarts with pepper in them. But when the 
novelty of suoh avocations ceased to amuse hei', she showed to her sister 
but (oo plainly, that the gaudy colouring with which she veiled her unhap- 
piness [uforded as little real comfort, as the gay aniform of the soldier when 
it is drawn over his mortal wound. There were moods and moments, in 
which her despondence seemed to esceed even that which she herself had 
described in her letters, and which too well convinced Mrs. Butler how 
little her sister's lot, which in appearance was so brilliant, was in reality to 
be envied. 

There was one source, however, from which Lady Staunton derived a pure 
degree of pleasure. Gifted in every particular with a higher degree of 
imagination thaa that of her sister, she was an admirer of the beauties of 
natnre, a taste which compensates many evils to those who happen to enjoy 
it. Here her character of a fine lady stopped short, where she ought to 



On the contrary, with the two boys for her guides, she undertook long and 
fatiguing walks among the neighbouring mountains, to visit glens, lakes, 
waterfalls, or whatever scenes of naturS wonder or beauty lay concealed 
among their recesses. It is Wordsworth, I think, who, talJting of an old 
man under difficultias, remarks, with a singular 



In the same manner, languid, listless, and unhappy, within doors, at 
times even indicating something which approached near to contempt of the 
homely aocommodationg of her sister's house, although she instantly en- 
deavoured, by a tiiousand kindnesses, to atone ibr such ebullitions of spleen. 
Lady Staunton appeared to feel interest and energy while in the open air, 
and traversing the mountain landscapes in society with the two boys, whose 
ears she delighted with stories of what she had seen in other countries and 
what she had to show them at WiUingham Manor. And they, on the other 
hand, exerted themselves iij doing the honours of Dumbartonshire to the 
l^y who seemed so kind, insomuch that there was scarce a glen in the 
neighbouring hills to which they did not introduce her. 

Upon one of these excursions, while Keuben was otherwise employed, 
David alone acted as Lady Staunton's guide, and promised to show her a 
cascade in the hills, grander and higher, than any they had yet visited. It 
was a walk of five long miles, and over rough ground, varied, however, and 
cheered, by mountain views, and peeps now of the firth and its islands, now 
of distant lakes, now of rooks and precipices. The scene itself, too, when 
they reached it, amply rewarded the labour of the walk. A single shoot 
carried a consideranle stream, over the faoe of a black rock, which con- 
trasted strongly in colour with the white foam of the cascade, and, at the 
depth of about twenty feet, another rock intercepted the view of tho bottom 
of lie fall. The water, wheeling out for beneath, swept round the crag, 
which thus bounded their view, and tumbled down the rocky glen in a 
torrent of foam. Those who love nature always desire to penetrate into its 
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utmost recesses, and Lady Staunton asked David whether there was not 
Bome mode of gaining a Tiew of the abyss at the foot of the fall. He said 
that he tnow a station on a, shelf on the farther side of the intercepting rook, 
from which the whole waterftJl was visible, but that tie road to it was steep 
and slippery and dangerous. Bent, however, on gi'atiiying her curiosity, 
she deaired him to lead tlie way ; and accordingly he did so over crag and 
Btoue, anxiously pointing out to her the resting-places where she ou^t to 
stop, for their mode of advancing soon ceased to be walking, and became 
scrambling. 

In this manner, clinging like sea-birds to the face of Uie rock, they were 
enabled at length to turn round it, and came full in front of the fall, which 
here had a most tremendous aspect, boiling, roaring, and thundering with 
unceasing din, into a black oauldron, a hundred feet at least below them, 
which resembled the crater of a volcano. The noise, the dashing of the 
waters, which gave an unsteady appearance to all ai-ound them, the trem- 
bling even of the huge crag on which they stood, the precariousnesa of their 
footing, for there was soai-ce room for them to stand on the shelf of rock 
which they had thus attained, had so powerful an effect on the senses and 
imagination of Lady Staunton, that she called out to David she was fiJling, 
and would in fact have dropped from the crag had he not oanght hold of 
her. The boy was bold and stoutof his age— still he was but fourteen years 
old, and as his. assistance gave no confidence to Lady Staunton, she felt her 
situation become reaily perilous. The chance was, that, in tie appalling 
novelty of the circumstances, he might have caught the infection of her 
panic, in which case it is likely that both must have perished. She now 
screamed with terror, though without hope of calling any one t« her assist- 
ance. To her amazement, the scream was answered by a whistle from 
above, of a tone so clear and shrill, that it was heard even amid the noise 
of the waterfall. 

In this moment of terror and perplexity, a human face, black, and having 
gi'izzled hair hanging down over the forehead and cheeks, and mixing with 
mustaches and a beard of the same colour, and as muoh matted and tangled, 
looked down on them from a broken part of the rock abo^e. 

" It is the Enemy I" said the boy, who had very nearly become incapable 
of supporting Lady Staunton. 

" Mo, no," she eiolaimed, inaccessible to supernatui-al terrors, and restored 
to the presence of mind of which she had been deprived by the danger of 
her situation, "it is a man^-For God's sake, my friend, help us 1" 

The face glared at them, but made no answer ; in a second or two aiier- 
wards, another, that of a young lad, appeared beside the first, equaUy swart 
and begrimed, but having tangled bla«k hair, descending in elf-locks, which 
gave an Mr of wildness and ferocity to the whole expression of the coun- 
tenance. Lady Staunton repeated her entreaties, chnging to the rock with 
more energy, as she found that, from the superstitious terror of her guide, 
he became inoapable of supporting her. Her words were probably drowned 
in the roar of the falling stream, for, though she observed the lips of the 
young being whom she supplicated move as he spoke in reply, not a word 
reached her ear, 

A moment afterwards it appeared he had not mistaken the nature of her 
supplication, which, indeed, was easy to be undeistood from her situation 
and gestures. The younger apparition disappeared, and immediately after 
lowered a ladder of twisted osiers, about eight feet in length, and made signs 
to David^ to hold it fast while the lady ascended. Despair gives courage, 
and finding herself in this fearful predicament, Lady Staunton did not 
hesitate to risk the ascent by tlie precarious means which this accommoda- 
tion afforded; and, carefully assisted by the person who had thus providen- 
tially come to her aid, she reached the summit in safety. She did not, 
however, even look around her until she saw her nephew lightly and actively 
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follow ter esample, although there was now no one to hold the latlder fast. 
When she saw him safe she looked round, and coutd not help shuddering at 
the place and company in. which she found herself. They were on a sort 
of platform of rock, surrounded on every side hy precipices, or overhanging 
cliffs, and which it would have been, scarce posaihle for any research to have 
discovered, as it did not seem to be commanded by any accessible position. 
It was partly covered by a huge fragment of stone, which, having fallen 
from the cliffs above, had been intercepted by others in its descent, and 
jammed so as to serve for a slooping roof to the farther part of the broad 
shelf or platform on which thev stood, A quantity of withered xnoss and 
leaves, strewed beneath this rude and wretched shelter, showed the lairs, — 
they conid not be termed the beds, — of those who dwelt in this ejry, for it 
deserved no other name. Of these, two were before Lady Staunton. One, 
the same who had aflbrded such tjmely assistance, stood upright before 
them, a tall, lathy, young savage ; his dress a tattered plaid and philabeg, 
no shoes, no stockings, no hat or bonnet, the place of tjie last being supplied 
by his hair, twisted and matted like the glibbe of the ancient wild Irish, 
and like theirs, forming a natural thick-set, stout enough to bear off the cut 
of a sword. Yet the eyes of the lad were keen and sparkling; bis gesture 
free and noble, like that of all savages. He took little notice of David 
Butler, but gazed with wonder on Lady Staunton, as a being different 
probably in dress, and superior in beauty, to any thing he had ever beheld. 
The old man, whose face they had first seen, remained recumbent in the 
same posture as when he had first looked down on them, only his face was 
turned towards them as he lay and looked up with a lazy and listless 
apathy, which belied tiie general expression of his dark and rugged features- 
He seemed a very tall man, but was scarce better clad than Uie younger. 
He had on a loose Lowland great-coat, and ragged tartan trews or pan- 
taloons. 

All around looked singularly wild and unpropitious. Beneath the brow 
of the incumbent rock was a charcoal fire, on which there was a stiH work- 
ing, with bellows, pincers, hammers, a moveable anvil, and other smith's 
tools; three guns, with two or three sacks and barrels, were disposed against 
the wall of rook, under shelter of the superincumbent crag ; a dirk and two 
swords, and a Loohaber ase, lay scattered around the fire, of which the red 

flare cast a ruddy tinge on the preoipiKius foam and mist of the cascade, 
'he lad, when he had satisfied his curinai^ with staring at Lady Staunton, 
fetched an earthen jar arid a horn cup, into which he poured some spirits, 
apparently hot from the etiU, and offered them successively to the lady and 
to the boy. Both declined, and the young savage quaffed off the draught, 
which could not amount to less than three ordinary glasses. He tlien 
fetohed another ladder from the ooruer of the cavei'ii, if it could be termed ' 
eo, a^l'nsted it against the transverse rook, which served as a roof, and made 
signs for the lady to ascend it, while he held it fast below. She did so, and 
found herself on the top of a broad rock, near the brink of the chasm into 
which the brook precipitates itself. She could see the crest of the torrent 
flung loose down the rook, like the mane of a wild horse, but without hav- 
ing any view of the lower platform from which she had ascended. 

David was not suffered to mount so easily ; the lad, from sport or love of 
mischief, shook tJie ladder a good deal as he ascended, and seemed to enjoy 
the terror of young Butler, so that, when they had both come up, they 
looked on each other with no friendly eyes. Neither, however, spoke. The 
young caird, or tinker, or ^psy, with a sood deal of attention, assisted Lady 
Staunton up a very perilous ascent which she had still to encountor, and 
they were followed by David Butler, until all three stood clear of the ravine 
on the side of a mountain, whose sides were covered with heather and sheets 
of loose shingle. So narrow was the chasm out of which they ascended, 
that, unless when they were on the very vei^e, the eye passed to the othee 
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side without peroemng the esiatenoe of a rent so fearful, and nothing was 
seen of the oataraot, though its deep hoarse voice waa atill heard. 

Ladj Staunton, freed from the danger of rook and river, had now a new 
suhjeot of anxiety. Her two guides confronted each other with angry eoun- 
tenancea; for Da^id, though youngerhy two years at least, and much shorter, 
was a Btout, well-set, and very bold boy. 

" Tou are the black-coat's son of Knocktarlltie," swd the young caird ; 
" if you come here again, I'll pitch you down the linn like a footrbfll." 

"Ay, lad, ye are very short to be sae lang," retorted young Butler un- 
dauntedly, and measuring his opponent's height with an undismayed eye ; 
" I am thinking you are a gillie of Black Donaoha ; if you come down the 
glen, we'll shoot you like a wild buck." 

"You may tell your father," said the lad, "that the leaf on the timber 
is the last ho shall see— we will hae amends for the mischief be has done 
to nn." 

"I hope he will live to see mony simmers, and do ye mucklo mair," 
answered David. 

More might have passed, but Lady Staunton stepped between them with 
her purse in her hand, and taking out a guinea, of which it contained sev- 
eral, visible through the network, as well as some silver in the opposite end, 
offered it to the caird. 

"The while siller, lady- — the white siller," said the young savage, to 
whom the value of gold was probably unknown. 

Lady Staunton poured what silver she bad into his hand, and the juve- 
nile savage snatched it greedily, and made a sort of half inclination of ac- 
knowledgment and adieu. 

" Let us make haste now, Lady Staunton," said David, "for there will be 
little peace with them since they hae seen your puree." 

They hurried on as fast as they could; but they had not descended the 
hill a hundred yards or two before they heard a halloo behind them, and 
looking back, saw both the old man and the young one pursuing them with 
great speed, the former with a gun on his shoulder. Very fortunately, at 
uiis moment a sportsman, a gamekeeper of the Duke, who was engaged in 
stalking deer, appeared on ue faoa of the hiU. The bandits stopped on 
seeing him, and Lady Staunton hastened toput herself under his protection. 
He readily gave them his escort home, and it required his athletic form and 
loaded rifle t« restore (o the lady her usual confidence and courage. 

Donald listened with much gravity to the account of their adventure ; 
and answered with great composure to David's repeated inquiries, whether 
he could have suspected that the cairds had been lurking there, — " Tnt«ed, 
Master Tavie, I might hae had some guess that they were there, or there- 
about, though maybe I had nane. But I am aften on the hill ; and they 
are like wasps — they stang only them that feshes them ; sae, for my part, 
I make a point not to see them, unless I were ordered out on the preceese 
errand by MacCallummore or Knockdunder whilk is a dean different case." 

Thej reached the Manse late ; and Lady Staunton who had suffered 
much both from ftight and fetigue, nevai ^am permitted her love of the 
picture^iqiie to carry her so far among the mountains without a stronger 
escort than David, though she acknowledged he had won the stand of 
colour? by the intrepidity he had displajed so sodu as assured he had to 
do with an earthly ant^onist. " I couldna maybe hae made muckle o' a 
bargain wi' yon lang oallant," said David when thus comphmented on hja 
valour ; " but when ye deal wi' thae folk, it's tyne heart tyno a'." 
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We are under the oceeBeity of returning to Edinburgh, where the General 
Aasembly was now sitting. It is well known, that some Scuttish nobleman 
is usually deputed as High Commissioner, to represent the person of the 
King in thb convooation; that he has allowanoee for the purpose of maiii- 
tainiDg a certwn outward show and soleoraity, and aupportins the hospi- 
bilitj of the representativB of Majesty. Whoever are distin^ished by rank, 
or office, in or near the capital, usually attend the morning leTees of the 
Lord Commissioner, and walk with him in procession to the place where the 
Assembly meets. 

The nobleman who held this office chanced to be particularly connected 
with Sir George Staunton, and it was in hia train that he ventured to tread 
the High Street of Edinburgh for the first time since the fatal night of 
Porteous's execution. Walking at the right hand of the representative of 
Sovereignty, covered with lace and embroidery, and with all the parapher- 
nalia of wealth and rank, the hfindsome though wasted figure of the English 
stranger attracted all eyes. Who oould have recognised in a form so aris- 
tooraMo the plebeian convict, that, disguised in the rags of Madge Wildfire, 
had led the formidable rioters to their destined revenge? There was no 
possibility that this could happen, even if any of his ancient acqutuntances, 
a race of men whose lives are so brief, had happened to survive the span 
commonly allotted to evil-doers. Besides, tlie wliole affair had long fallen 
asleep, with the angry passions in which it originated. Nothing is more 
certain than that persons known to hare had a share in that formidable riot, 
and to have fled from Scotland on that account, had made money abroad, 
returned to onjoy it in their native country, and lived and died undisturbed 
by tie law.* The forbearance of the magistrate was in these instances, wise, 
certainly, and just ; for what good impression oould be made on the public 
mind by punishment, when the memory of the offence was obliterated, and 
all that was remembered was the recent inoffensive, or perhaps exemplary 
conduct of the offender? 

Sir George Staunton might, therefore, tread the scene of his former 
atidacious exploits, free from the apprehension of the law, or even of dis- 
covery or suspicion. But with what feelings his heart that day throbbed, 
must be left to those of the reader to imagine. It was an object of no 
common interest which had brought him to encounter so many painful 
remembrances . 



Fleming stil! alive, by whom that confession had been received. This reve- 
rend gentleman, whose character stood deservedly very high, he so fer 
admit^^d -into his confidence, as t« own himself the father of tlie unfortunate 
infant whioh had been spirited away by Madge Wildfire, representing the 
intrigue as a matter of juvenile estravagance on hb own part, for which he 
was now anxious to atone, by tracing, if possible, what had become of the 
child. After some recollection of the oiroumstanoes, the clergyman was 
able to call to memory, that the unhappy woman had written a letter to 
George Staunton, Esq. younger. Rectory, Willingham, by Grantham ; that 
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he had forwarded it to the address iiceordingly, and tJiat it had been re- 
turned, with a note from the Reverend Mr. Staunton, Keotor of Wiliinghaai, 
saying, he knew no suoh person aa him to ■whom the letter was addressed. 
As thiH had happened just at the Ume when George had, for the last time, 
ahsconded from hie father's house to carry off Bffie, he was at no loss to 
account for the cause of the resentment, under the influence of which his 
father had disowned him. This was another instance in which liis ungoT- 
ernable temper had occasioned his misfortune ; had he remained atWilhng- 
ham but a few days longer, he would have received Margaret Murdockson'a 
letter, in -which was exactly described the person and haunts of the woman, 
Annaple Bailzou, to whom she had parted with the infant. It appeared 
that Meg Murdockson had been induced to make this confession, less from 
any feelings of contrition, than irom the desire of obtaining, through George 
Staunton or his father's means, protection and support for her daughter 
Madge. Her letter to George Staunton said, " That while the writer fived, 
her daughter would have needed nought from any body, and that she would 
never have meddled in these affairs, except to pay back the ill that George 
had done to her and hers. But she was to die, and her daughter would 
be destitute, and without reason to guide her. She had lived in the world 
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but oftener sorrow that the mother had not been hanged — her mind at once 
a chaos of guilt, race, and apprehension for her daughter's future safety ; 
that instinctive feeung of parental anxiety which she had in common with 
the she-wolf and lioness, being the last shade of kindly affection that occu- 
pied a breast equally savage. 

The melancholy catastrophe of Madge Wildfire was occasioned by her 
taking the oonfuaion of her mother's execution, as affording an opportunity 
of leaving the workhouse t« which the clergyman had sent her, and pre- 
senting herself to the mob in their fury, to perish in the Way we have 
alreai^ seen, When Dr. Fleming found the convict's letter was returned 
from Lincolnshire, he wrote to a friend in Edinburgh, to inquire into the 
fate of the anfortunate girl whose child had been stolen, and was informed 
by his correspondent, that she had been pardoned, and that, with all her 
family, she had retired to some distant part of Scotland, or left the kingdom 
entirely. And here the matter rested, until, at Sir George Staunton's appli- 
cation, the clergyman looked out, and produced Margaret Murdookson's 
returned letter, and the other memoranda which he had kept concerning the 

Whatever might be Sir George Staunton's feelings in ripping up this 
miserable history, and listening to the tragical fate of the unhappy ^rl whom 
he had ruined, he had so much of hie ancient wilfulness of disposition left, 
as to shut his eyes on every thine, save the prospect which seemed to 
— n itaelf of recovering his son. It was true, it wo«Id be difficult tc — 



duce him, without telling much more of the history of his birth, and the 
misfortunes of his parents, than it vras prudent to make known. But let 
him once be found, and, being found, let him but prove worthy of his 
father's protection, and many ways might be fallen upon to avoid such risk. 
Sir George Staunton was at liberty to adopt him as his heir, if be pleased, 
without communicating the secret of his birth; or an act of parliament 
might be obtained, deolaidng him legitimate, and allowing him the nante 
and arms of his father. He waa, indeed, already a legitimate child accord- 
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1^ to the law of Scotland, by the siibaequect marriage of lils paj^nts. 
"Wilful itt everj thing, Sir George's sole desire now was to see this son, even 
should his recovery bring with it a new series of misfortunes, as dreadfiil 
as those which followed on bis being lost. 

But where was the youth who might eventually be called to the honours 
and estates of this ancient family t On what heath was he wandering, and " 
shrouded bj what mean disguise t Did he gain bis precarious bread by 
some petty trade, by menial toil, by violenee, or by tbeft? These were 
tjuestions on which Sir George's anxious investigations could obtain no 
light. Many remembered that Annaple Bailzott wandered through Uie 
country as a beggar and fortune-teller, or spae-wife — some remembered that 
she had been seen with an infant in 1737 or 1738, but for more than ten 
years she had not traveUed that district ; and that she had been heard to say 
ahe was going to a distant part of Scotland, of which country she was a 
native. To Scotland, Uierefore, came Sir George Staunton, having parted 
with his lady at Glasgow ; and his arrival at Edinburgh happening to coin- 
cide with the sitting of the General Assembly of the Kirk, his acquaintance 
with the nobleman who held tie ofBce of £ord High Commissioner forced 
him more into public than suited either his views or inclinal^ons. 

At the public table of this nobleman, Sir George Staunton was placed 
next to a clergyman of respectable appearance, and well-bred, though plsun 
demeanour, whose name he discovered to be Butlet. It had been no part 
of Sir George's plan to take his brother-in-law info his confidence, and he 
had rdoioed exceedingly in the assurances he received from his wife, that 
Mrs. Butler, the yery soul of integrity and honour, had never suffered the 
account he had given of himself at WiUingham Eectory to transpire, even 
. to her husband. But he was not sorry to have an opportunity to converse 
with BO near a connexion, without being known to him, and to form a judg- 
ment of his character and understanding. He saw much, and heard more, 
to raise Butler very high in his opinion. He found he was generally 
respected by those of his own profession, as well as by tlie laity who had 
seata in the Assembly. He had made several public appearances in lie 
Assembly, distinguished by good sense, candour, and ability ; and he was fol- 
lowed and admired as a sound, and, at the same time, an eloquent preacher. 

This was all very satisfaofory to Sir George Staunton's pride, which had 
revolted at the idea of his wife s sister being obscurely married. He now 
began, on the contrary, to think the .connexion so much better than he ex- 
pected, that, if it should be necessary to acknowledge it, in consequence of 
the recovery of his son, it would sound woU enough that Lady Staunton 
had a sister, who, in the decayed state of the family, had married a Scottish 
clergyman, high in the opinion of his countrymen, and a leader in the church. 

It was with these feelings, that, when the Lord High Commissioner's 
company broke up. Sir George Staunton, under pretence of prolonging some 
inquu'ies concerning the constitution of the Church of Scotland, requested 
Butler to go home to his lodgings in the Lawnmarket, and drink a cup of 
coffee. Builer agreed to wait upon him, providing Sir George would permit 
him, in passing, to call at a friend's house where he resided, and make his 
apology for not coming to partake her tea. They proceeded up the High 
Street, entered the Krames, and passed the begging-box, placed to remind 
those at liberty of the distresses of the poor prisoners. Sir G«orge paused 
there pne instant, and next day a 201, note was found in that receptacle for 
public charity. 

"When he came up to Butler again, he found him with his eyes fixed on 
the entrance of the lolliooth, and apparently in deep thought. 

" That seems a very strong door," said Sir George, by way of saying 
Bomethiug. 

"It is BO, sir," said Butler, turning off and beginning to walk forward, 
" but it waa my mififortune at one time to see it prove greatly too weak," 
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At this moment, looking at hia companion, he aslted liim whether he folt 
himself ill? and Sir George Staunton admitted, that he had heon so foolish 
as to eat ice, which Bometimea disagreed with him. With kind offioiouaness, 
that would not be gainsaid, and ore he oould find out where he was going 
Butler hurried Sir George into the friend's house, near to the prison, m 
which he himself had lived since he came to town, being, indeed, no other 
thftn that of our old friend Bartoline Saddletree, in which Lady Staunton 
had served a short noviciato as a ahop-maid. Thia recollection rushed on 
her husband's mind, and the blnsh of shame which it esoited overpowered 
tiie sensation of fear which had produced his fbrmer paleness. Good JWra. 
Saddletree, however, bustled about t« receive the rich English baronet as 
the friend of Mr. Butier, and requested an elderly female in a black gown 
to sit still, in a way which seemed to imply a wish, that she would clear the 
way for her betters. In the meanwhile, understanding the state of the 
case, she ran to got some cordial waters, sovereign, of course, in all cases 
of faintishness whatsoever. Buring her absence, her visitor, the female in ' 
black, made some progress out of the room, and might have left it alto- 
gether without particular observation, had she not stumbled at the threa- 
hold, so near Sir George Staunton, that he, in point of oivUity, raised her 
and assisted her to the door. 

" Mrs. Porteous is turned very doited now, puir body," said Mrs. Saddle- 
tree, as she returned with her bottle in her hand — ■' She is no sae auld, but 
she got a sair back-oast wi' the slaughter o' her husband —Ye had some 
trouble about that job, Mr. Butler. — I tiiink, sir," to Sir George, " ye had 
better drink out the haiU glass, for to my een ye look waur than when ye 

And, indeed, he grew as pale as a corpse, on recollecting who it was that 
his arm had so lately supported — the widow whom he had so large a sharo 
ii} making such. 

"It is a prescribed job that case of Porteous now," said old Saddletree, 
who was confined to his chair b^the gout— "clean prescribed and out of date." 

" I am not clear of that, neighbour," said Plumdamas, " for I have heard 
them say twenty years should rin, and this is but the flfty-ano^Porteous's 

" Te'U no teach me law, I think, neighbour— me that has four gaun pleas 
and might hae had fourteen, an it hadna been ihe gudewife ? I tell ye, if 
the foremost of the Porteous mob were standing there where that gentleman 
stands, the King's Advocate wadna meddle wi' him— it fa's under the nega- 
tive prescription." 

" Hand your din, carles," said Mrs. Saddletree, " and let the gentleman 
sit down and get a dish of comfortable tea." 

But Sir George had had quite enough of their conversation ; and Butler, 
at his .recjuest, made an apology to Mrs. Saddletree, and accompanied him 
to his lod^ngs. Hare they found another guest waiting Sir George Staunton's 
return. This was no other than our reader's old acquamtance, Eatcliffe. 

This man had exercised the ofGce of turnkey with so much vigilance, 
acuteness, and fidelity, that he gradually rose to be governor, or captain of 
the Tolbooth. And it is yet to be remembered in tradition, that young 
men, who rather sought amusing than select society in tiieir merry-meofr- 
ingB, used sometimes to request Eatclifle's company, in order that he might 
regale them with legends of his extraordinary feata in the way of robbery 
and escape.* Butlie lived and died without resuming his original voca- 
tion, otherwise than in his narratives over a bottle. 

Under these circumstances, he had been i 
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Staunton by a man of the law ia Edinijurgh, as a person likely to answei- 
any questions lie might have to aak about Aunaple Baihioii, who, according 
tfl the colour which Sir George Staunton gave to his cause of inquiry, was 
suppoaed to have stolen a child in the west of England, belonging to a 
family in which he was interested. The gentleman had not mentioned his 
name, but only his official title ; so that Sir Geor^ Staunton, when told 
that the captam of the Tolbooth was waiting for him in his parlour, had 
no idea of meeting his former acquaintance, Jem Ratoliffe. 

This, therefore, was another new and most unpleasant surprise, for he had 
no difficulty in recollecting this man's remarkable features. The change, 
however, from George Eobertaon to Sir George Staunton, baffled even the 
penetration of Balcliffe, and he bowed very low to the baronet and his 
guest, hoping Mr. Butler would excuse hie recollecting that he was an old 
acquaintance. 

" And once rendered my wife a piece of great service," said Mr. Butler, 
" for which she sent you a token of grateful acknowledgment, which I hope 
came safe and was welcome." 

" Deil a doubt on't," said Ratoliffe, with a knowii^ nod ; " but ye are 
mnckle changed for the better since I saw ye, MiuHtot Butler." 

" So much so, that I wonder you knew me." 

" Aha, then I — Deil a face I see I ever forget," said Ratoliffe ; while Sir 
George Staunton, tied to the stake, and incapable of escaping, internally 
curs5 the accuracy of his memory. "And yet, sometimes, continued 
Ratoliffe, "the sharpest hand will be ta'en in. There is a face in this very 
room, if I might presume to be sae bauld, that, if I didna ken the honour- 
able person it belangs to, I might think it had some cast of an autd 
acqnajntanee." 

"I should not be much flattered," answered the Baronet, sternly, and 
roused by the risk in which he saw himself placed, "if it is to me you 
mean to apply that compliment." 

" By no manner of means, sir," said Ratoliffe, bowing very low ; " I am 
come to receive your honour's commands, and no to trouble your honour 
■wi' my poor observations." 

"Well, sir,", said Sir George, "I am. told you understand police matters 
— So do I, — To convince you of which, here are ten guineas of retaining 
fee — I make them fifty when you can find me certain notice of a person, 
living or dead, whom you will find described in that paper. I shall leave 
town presently — you way send your written answer to me to the oare of 

Mr. ," (naming his highly respectable agent,} "or of his Grace the 

Lord High Commissioner." Ratclifie bowed and withdrew. 

" I have angered the proud peat now," he said to himself, " by finding 
out a likeness ; but if George Roberfaon's father had lived within a mile of 
his mother, d — n me if I should know what t« think, for as high as he car- 
ries his head." 

When he was left alone with Butler, Sir George Staunton ordered tea and 
coffee, which were brought by his valet, and then, after considering with 
himself for a minute, asked his guest whether he had lately heard from his 
wife and family, Butler, with some surprise at the question, replied, 
" that he had received no letter for some time ; his wife was a poor pen- 

" Then," said Sir George Staunton, " I am the first to inform you there 
has been an invasion of your quiet premises since you left home. My wife, 



whom the Duke of Argyle had the goodness to permit to u 
Lodge, while she was spending some weeks in your country, has sallied 
across and taken up her quarters in the Manse, as she says, to be nearer 
the goats, whose mvlk she is using ; hut I believe, in reality, because she 
prefers Mrs. Butler's company to that of the respectable gentleman who 
acts as seneschal on the Duke's domains." 
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Mr. Butler said, "lie had often heard the lata Duke and the present 
speak with high respect of Lady Staanton, and was happy if Ms house 
could accommodate any friend of theirs — -it would he hut a Tery slight 
acknowledgment of the many favours he owed tliem." 

" That i&es not make Lady Staunton and myself the less ohliged to your 
hospitality, sir," said Sir George. " May I inquire if you think of return- 
ing home soon t" 

"In the course of two days," Mr. Butler answered, "his duty in the 
Assembly would he ended ; and the other matters he had in town being all 
finished, he was desirons of returning to Dumbartonshire as soon aa he 
oould ; but he woa under the necessity of transporting a considerable sum^ 
in hills and money with him, and therefore wished to travel in company 
with one or two of'^his brethren of the clergy." 

" My escort will be more safe," said Sir George Staunton, " and I think 
of setting off tc-morrow or next day. If you will give me the pleasure of 
company, I will undertake to deliver you and your charge safe at the 

^e, provided yon will admit me along with. you." 

Mr. Butler gratefully aoeepted of this proposal ; the appointment was 
made aooordingly, and, by despatches with one of Sir George's servants, 
who was sent forward for the purpose, the inhnhiiants of tne manse of 
fenocktarlitie were maide aequMnted with the intended journey ; and the 
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rung through the whole vicinity, "that the minister was coming 

back wi' a hraw English gentleman and a' the siller that was to pay for the 
estate of Craigsture." 

This sudden resolution of going to Knocktarlitje had been adopted by 
Sir George Staunton in conseciuenee of the incidents of the evening. In 
spite of his present consequence, he felt he had presumed too fiir in ven- 
turing so near the scene of his former audacious acts of violence, and he 
knew tM well, from past esperience. the aouteness of a man like Rateliffe, 
again to encounter him. The nest two days he kept his lodgings, under 
pretence of indisposition, and took leave, by wfitjn& of his noble friend, 
the High Commissioner, alleging the opportunity of Mr. Butler's company 
as a reason for leaving Edinburgh sooner than he had proposed. He had 
a long conference with his agent on the subjeot of Annaplq Bailzou ; and 
the pnrfessional gentleman, who was the agent also of the Argyle familv, 
had directions t* collect all the information which Rateliffe or others might 
■ be able to obtain concerning the fate of that woman and the unfortunate 
. child, and so soon as anything transpired which had the least appearance 
' of being important, that he should send an express with it instantly to 
.' Knocktarlitio. These instructions were backed with a deposit of money, 
and a request that no expense might be spared ; so that Sir George Staun- 
ton had little reason to apprehend negligence on the part of the persona 
intrusted with the commission. 

The journey, which the brothers made in company, was attended with 
more pleasure, even to Sir George Staunton, than he had ventured to 
espect. His heart lightened in spite of himself when they lo^t sight of 
Bmnburgh ; and ijie easy, sensible conversation of Butler was well calcu- 
lated to wididraw his thoughts from pwnful refieetions. He even began to 
think whether there could he much difficulty in removing his wife's con- 
nexions to the rectory of Willingham ; it was only on his part procuring 
some still better preferment for the present incumbent, and on Butler'a, 
that he should tate orders according to the English Church, to which he 
oonid not conceive a possibility of his making objection, and then he had 
them residing under his wing, No doubt, there was pain in seeing Mrs. 
Buder, acquainted, as he knew her to be, with the full truth of his evil 
history ; but (hen her silence, though he had no reason to complain of her 
indiscretion hitherto, was stilj more absolutely ensured. It would keep his 
lady, also, both in good temper and in more subjection ; for she was some- 
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times troublesome to him , by maieting on remainiag in town when he 
desired to retire to the country, alleging the totiil want of society at WO- 
lingham. "Madam, your sister is there," would, he thought, tie a sufB- 
oient answer to this ready argument. 

He sounded Butler on thiB subject, astina -what he would think of an 
English living of twehe hundred pounds yearly, with, the burden of affording 
his company now and then to & neighbour whose health was not strong, or 
bis spirits equal, " He might meet," he sftid, " occasionally, a very learned 
and accomplished gentleman, who was in orders as a Catholic priest, hut he 
hoped that would be no insumloun table objection to a man of his liberality 
of sentiment. What," he srid, " would Mr. Butler think of as an answer, 
if the ofFer should bo made to him!" 

" Simply that I could not aocept of it," said Mr. Butler. " I have no mind 
to enter into the various debates rietween the churches ; but I was brought 
np in mine own, have reoeiTed her ordination, am satisHed of the truth of 
her doctrines, and will die under the banner I have enlisted to." 

"What maybe the value of your preferment?" said Sir George Staunton, 
" unless I am asking an indiscreet question." 

" Probably one hundred a-year, one year with another, besides my glebe 
and pasture-ground." 

" And you scruple to eschange that for twelve hundred a-year, without 
alleging any damning difference of doctrine betwixt the two churches of 
England and Scotland?" 

" On that, sir, I have reserved my judgment; there may be much good, 
and there are certainly saving means in both ; but every man must act 
according to his own lights. I hope I have done, and am in the course of 
doing, my Master's work in this Highland parish ; and it would ill become 
me, for the sake of lucre, to leave my sheep in the wilderness. But, even 
in the temporal view which you have taken of the matter. Sir George, this 
hundred pounds a-year of stipend hath fed and clothed us, and left us 
nothing to wish for ; my father-in-law's succession, and other circumstances, 
have aaded a small estate of about twice as much more, and how we are ia. 
dispose of it I do not know — So I leave it to you, sir, to think if I were 
wise, not having the wish or opportunity of spending three hundred a-jear, 
b> covet the possession of fonr times that sum." 

" This is pnilosophy," said Sir George ; " I have heard of it, but I never 
saw it before." 

"It is common sense," replied Butler, "which accords with philosophy 
and religion more frequently than pedants or zealots are apt to admit." 

Sir George turned the subject, and did not ^ain resume it. Although 
they travelled in Sir George's chariot he seemed so much fotigued with the 
motion, that it was necessary for him to remain for a daj at a small town 
called Mid-Calder, which was their first stage from Edinburgh. Glasgow 
, occupied another day, so slow were their motions. 

They travelled on to Dumbarton, where they had resolved to leave the equi- 

Eigo, and to hire a boat to take them to the shores near the Manse, m the Gare- 
ooh laybetwiit them and that j)oint, besides the impossibUitj of travelling 
in that district with wheel-carnages. Sir George's valet, a man of trust, 
accompanied them, as also a footman ; the grooms were left with the car- 
riage. Just as this arrangement was completed, which was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, an express arrived ikim Sir George's agent in 
Edinburgh, with a packet, which he opened and read with great attention, 
appearing much interested and agitated by the contents. The packet had 
been dispatched very soon after their leaving Edinburgh, but the messenger 
bad missed the travellers by passing through Mid-Calder in the night, and 
overshot his errand by getting to Eoaeneath before them. He was now on 
his return, after having waited morethan four-and-twenty hours. Sir George 
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StauntoD matanHy wrote back aD answer, and, rewarding tho messeneef 
liberally, desired him not to sleep till be placed it in his agent's hands 

At length they embarked in the boat, which had waited for them some 
time. During their voyage, which was alow, for thay were obliged to row 
the whole way, and often against the tide, Sir George Staunton's inquiries 
ran chiefly on the subject of the Highland banditti who had infested that 
country since the year 1745. Butler informed him, that many were not 
native Highlanders, but gipsies, tjnkern, and other men of desperate fortunes 
who had taken advantage of the confusion introduced by the civil war, the 
general discontent of the mountaineers, and the unsettled state of police to 
practise tiieir plundering trade with more audacity. Sir George next inquired 
into then: lives, their habits, whether the violences which they committed 
were not sometimes atoned for by acta of generosity, and whether they did 
not possess the virtues, aa well as the vices, of savage tribes ? 

Bntler answered, that cert^nly they did sometimea show sparks of gene- 
rcBity of which even tiie worst cigss of malefactors are seldom utterly divested ■ 
bat that their evil propensities were certain and regular principles of action' 
while any occasional burst of virtuous feeling was only a transient impnlse' 
■ not to be reckoned upon, and excited probably by soaie singular and unusual 
concatenation of circumstances. In discussing these inquiries, which Sir 
George pursued with an apparent eagerness tiiat rather surprised Butier, 
the latter chanced to mention the name of Donaoha Dhu na D&nmg|)^ witb 
which the reader is ah^ady acquainted. Siftfeorge^tfaBgHTTEr sound up 
eagerly, and as if it conveyed particular interest to his ear. He made the 
most minute inquiries concerning theman whom he mentioned, the numbw 
of his gang, and even the appearance of those who belonged to it. Dpon 
these points Butier could give little answer. The man had a name among 
the lower class, but his esploits were considerably ei^gerated ; he had always 
one or two fellows with him, but never aspired to the command of above three 
or four. In short, he knew littie about him, and the small acquaintance he 
had, had by no means inclined him to deetre mora. 

" Neverthelasa, I should like to see him some of these days." 

" That would be a dangerous meeting, Sir George, unless you mean we 
are to see him receive his deserts from the law, and then it were a melan- 

" tfse every man according to his deserts, Mr. Butler, and who shall 
escape whipping? But I am talking riddles to you. I will explain them 
more fully to you when I have spken over the subject with Lady Slaunton. 
—rail away, my lads," he added, addressing himself to the rowers: "the 
clouds threaten us with a storm." " 

In fact, the dead and heavy closeness of the air, the huge piles of clouds 
which assembled in the western horizon, and glowed like a furnace under 
the inftuenee of the setting sun — that awful stillness in which nature seems 
to expect the thunder-burst, as a condemned soldier waits for the platoon 
fire which is to stretch him on the earth, all betokened a speedy storm 
Large bi-oad drops fell from time to time, and induced the gentlemen to 
assume the boat-cloaks ; but the rain again ceased, and the oppressive heat, 
so unusual in Scotiand in the end of May, inolined them to throw them 
aside. " There is something solemn in this delay of the storm," said Sir 
George ; " it seems as if it suspended its peal till it solemnized some im- 
portant event in the world below." 

" Alas I" replied Butier, ■' what are we, Uiat the laws of nature should 
correspond in their march with our ephemeral deeds or sufferings I The 
clouds will burst when surcharged with the electric fluid, whether a goat 
ifl falling at that instant from the olifis of Arran, or a hero expirina on the 
field of battle he has won." 

"The mind delights to deem it otherwise," said Sir George Staunton; 
"and to dwell on the fate of humanity as on that whjch is the prime central 
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movement of the mighty maehiiio. "We loTe not to iiink that we ahaJl mis 
with the ages that nave gone before ua, as these broad black raindrops 
mingle with the waste of waters, making a trifling and momentary eddy, 
and are then lost for erer." 

"For ever.' — we are not — we cannot be lost for ever," said Butler, look- 
ing upward; "death is to ns change, not consummation; and tho com- 
mencement of a new existence, corresponding in character to the deeds 
which we have done in the body," 

While they agitated these grave subjects, to whioh the solemnity of the 
approaching storm naturally led them, their voyage threatened to be more 
tedious than they espeoted, for gusts of wind, which rose and fell with sud- 
den impetuosity, swept the bosom of the firth, and impeded the efforts of 
the rowers, 'fhey had now only to double a small headland, in order to 
get to the proper landing-place iu the mouth of the JlttJe river; but in the 
state of the weather, and the boat being heavy, this was like to be a. work 
of time, and in the meanwhile they must necessarily be exposed to the 
storm. 

" Could we not land on this side of the headland," asked Sir George, 
" and 30 gain some shelter T" 

Butler knew of no landing-place, at least none affording a convenient or 
evenpracticable passage up the rocks whioh surrounded the shore. 

" Xhink again," said Sir George Staunton ; " tho storm will soon be 
violent." 

" Hout, ay," said one of the boatmen, " there's tho Card's Cove ; but we 
dinna tell the minister about it, and I am no sure if I can steer the beat to 
it, the bay is sae fu' o' shoals and snnk rocks." 

" Try," said Sir George, " and I will give you half-a-guinea." 

The old fellow took the helm, and observed, " that, if they could get in, 
there was a steep path up from the beach, and half-an-hour's walk from 
thence to the Manse." 

" Are you sure you know the way ?" said Butler to the old man. 

" I maybe kond it n wee better fifteen years ^ae, when Dandio Wilson 
was in the firth wi' his dean-ganging lugger. I mind Dandie had a wild 
yoimg Englisber wi' him, that they ca'd " 

" If you chatter so much," said Sir George Staunton, " you will have the 
boat on the Grindstone -~ bring that white rock in a line with the steeple." 

"By G — ," said the veteran, staring, "I think your honour kens the bay 
as weel as me,— Your honour's nose has been on the Grindstone ere now, 
I'm thinking." 

As they spoke thus, they approached 'the little cove, which, concealed bo- 
hind crags, and defended on every point by shallows and sunken roeks, 
could scarce be discovered or approached, except by those intimate with 
the navigation. An old shattered boat was already drawn up on the beach 
within t£e cove, close beneath the trees, and with precautions for oonceal- 

TJpon observing this vessel, Butler remarked to his companion, "It is 
impossible for you to conceive, Sir George, the difficulty I have had with my 
poor people, in teaching them the guilt and the danger of this contraband 
trade — yet they have perpetually before their eyes aJl ite dangerous conse- 
quences. I do not know anything that more efleotually depraves and ruins 
their mora! and relimous prmoiples." 

Sir G«orge forced himself to say something in a low voice, about the spirit 
of adventure natural to youth, and that unquestionably, many would boooma 
wiser as they grew older. 

" Too seldom, sir," replied Butler. " If they have been deeply eng^ed, 
and especially if they have minded, in the scenes of violence and blood to . 
whioh their occupation naturally leads, I have observed, that, sooner or 
later, they come to an evil end. Experience, as well as Scripture, teaches 
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US, Sir George, that mischief aliall hunt the violent man, and that the bJood- 
thiratj man shall not live half his dajB — But take nxj arm to help voa 
ashoce." 

Sir George needed aaBiatauce, for he was contrasting in his altered 
thought the different feelings of mind and frame with which he had formerly 
frequented the same place. As thej landed, a low growl of thunder was 
heard at a distance. 

" That is ominous, Mr. Butler," said Sir George. 

" Monutt Imvam— it is ominous of good, then," answered Butler, smiling. 

The hoatmeo were ordered to make the best of their way round the head- 
land to tie ordinary landing-place; the two gentlemen, followed hy their 
servant, sought their way hy a hlind and tangled path, through a oloao 
oopsewood to the Manse of iGiooktarlitie, where their arrival was anxiously 
espeoCed. 

The sisters in vain had eipeoted their hnshands' return on the preceding 
day, which was that appointed by Sir George's letter. The delay of the 
travellers at Galder had oooasioned this breach of appointment. The inhab- 
itants of the Manse began even to doubt whether they would arrive on the 
present day. Lady Staunton felt this hope of delay as a brief reprieve ; 
for she dreaded the panes which her husband's pride must nndergo at 
meeting with a sister-in-law, to whom the whole of his unhappy and dis- 
honourable history was too well known. She knew, whatever force or con- 
straint he might put upon his feelings in public, that she herself must be 
doomed_ to see them display themselves in full vehemence in secret, — con- 
sume his health, destroy his temper, and render him at onoe an object of 
dread and compassion. Again and agiun she cautioned Jeania to display 
no tokens of recognition, but to receive him as a perfect stranger, — and 
again and again Jeanie renewed her promise to comply with her wishes. 

Jeanie herself could not fail to bestow an anxious thought on the awk- 
wardness of the approaching meeting; but her conscience was ungalled — 
and then she Was cumbereawith many household cares of an unusual na- 
ture, which, joined to the ansious wish once more Ui see Butler, after an 
absence of unusual length, made her extremely desirous that the travellers 
should arrive as soon as possible. And— why should I disguise the truth? 
— ever and anon a thought stole across her mind that her eala dinner had 
now been postponed for two days ; and how few of the dishes, after every 
art of her simple cuisine had been eierted to dress them, could with any 
credit or propriety appear again upon the third ; and what was she to do 
with the rest? — tfpon this last subject she was saved the trouble of farther 
deliberation, by the sudden appearance of the Captain at the head of half- 
a-dozen stout fellows, dressed and armed in the Highland fashion. 

"Goot-morrow morning to ye, Leddy Staunton, and I hope I hJw the 
pleasure to see ye weel — And goot-morrow to you, goot Mrs. Putler — I do 
peg you will order some victuals and ale and nrandy for the lads, for we 
hae peen out on firth and moor since afore daylight, and a' to no purpose 
neither — Cot tam !" , 

So saying, he sate down, pushed back his brigadier wig, and wiped his 
head with an air of easy importance; totally regardless of the look of well- 
bred astonishment by which Lady Staunton endeavoured to make him com- 
prehend that he was assuming too great a liberty. 

"It is some oomfort, whan one has had a sair tnssel," continued the 
Captmn, addressing Lady Staunton, witli an air of gallantry, " that it is in 
a fair leddy's service, or in the service of a gentleman whilk has a fair 
leddy, whilk is the same thing, since serving the hushand is serving the 
wife, as Mrs, Putler does very weel know." 

" Really, sir," said Lady Staunton, " as you set 
ment for me, I am at a loss to know what interest 
in your movements this morning." 
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" Cot tarn I — this ia too cruel, my leddy — -as if it was not py special 
espresa from his Grace's honouratile agent and commissioner at Bdinbarah, 
with a, warrant conform, that I was to seek for and apprehend Donaoha dhu 
na Dunaigh, and pring him pefore myself and Sir George Staunton, that he 
may have his deserts, that is to say, the gallowa, whilk he haa doubtless 
deserved, py peing the means of frightening jonr leddyship, as weel as for 
something of less importance." 

'■ Frightening me !" said her ladyship ; " why, I never wrote to Sir George 
about my alarm at the waterfall." 

" Then he must have heard it otherwise ; for what else can give him sic 
an earnest ieaira to see this rapscallion, that I maun ripe the haill mosses 
and muira in the country for tiim, as if I were b> get something for finding 
him, when the pest o't might pe a pall through my prains?" 

" Can it be really true, that it is on Sir George's account that you have 
been attempting to apprehend this fellow ?" 

" Py Cot, it is for no other cause that I know than his honour's pleasure ; 
for the creature might hae gone on in a decent quiet way for me, sae lang as 
he respectit the Duke'a pounds — put reason goot he suld be taen, and hangit 
to poot, if it may pleasure ony honourable shentleman that ia the Duke's 
friend — Sae I got the express over night, and I cause warn half a score of 
pretty lads, and was up in the morning pefore the sun, and I garr'd the lads 
take their kilte and short coats." 

" I wonder you did that, Capt^n," said Mrs. BuUer, " when you know 
the act of parliament against wearing the Highland dress." 

" Hout, tout, ne'er fash your thumb, Mrs. Putler. 'The law is put twa- 
three years auldyet, and is ower young to hae come our leogth ; and pesidos, 
how is the lads to olinib the praes wi' tha« tamn'd breekens on them f It 
makes me sick to see them. Put ony how, I thought I kend Donacha's 
haunt gey and weel, and I was at the place where he had rested yestreen ; 
for I saw the leaves the limoiers had lain on, and the ashes of them; by the 
same token, there was a pit greeshoch pumingyet. I am thinking they got 
some word out o' tlie island what was intended — I sought every glen and 
clench, as if I had been deer-stalking, but teil a wauff of his coat-tail could 
Isee — Oottaml" 

" He'll be away down the firth to Oowal," said David ; and Reuben, who 
had been out early that morning a-nutting, obseryed, "That he had seen a, 
boat making for the Caird's Cove ;" a place well known to the boys, though 
their leas adventurous father was ignorant of its esistonce. 

" Py Cot," said Duncan, " then I will stay here no longer than to trink 
this veryhorn of prandy and water, for it's very possible t£ey will pe in the 
wood. Donacha's a clever fellow, and maype thinks it post to sit next the 
ohimley when the lum reeks. He thought naebody would look for him aae 
near hand I I peg your leddyahip will excuse my aprupt depajture, aa I 
will return forthwith, and I will either priae you Donaeha in life, or else 
hia head, whilk I dare to say will be as satisfactory. And I hope to pass a 

Eleasant evening with jour leddyship ; and^ hope to have mine revenges on: 
[r. Putler at packgammon, for the four pennies whilk he won, for he will 
pe surely at home aoon, or else be will have a wet journey, seeing it ia apout 
tfl pe a scud." 

Thna aaying, with many scrapes and bows, and apologies for leaving 
them, which were very readily received, and reiterated assurances of hia 
speedy return, [of the sincerity whereof Mrs^ Butler oDtertained no doubt, 
90 long as her best greybeard of brandy was upon duty,) Duncan left the 
Manse, collected his followers, and began to scour the close and entangled 
wood which lay between the little glen and the Oalrd's Cove. David, who 
was a favourite with the Captain, on account of his spirit and courage, 
took the opportunity of escaping, to attend the investigations of tiiat great 
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Duncan and his party had not proceeded very far in the direction of the 
Cflird's Cove before they heard a shot, which was quickly followed by one 
or two others. " Some taiun'd yillains among the roe-doer," said Duncan ; 
" look sharp out, lads." 

Theclaati of swordawas next heard, and Duncan and hia niyrmidoDS, 
hastening to the spot, found Butler and Sir Goorge Staunton's servant in 
the hands of four ruffians. Sir George himself lay stretched on the ground, 
with his drawn aword in his hand. Duncan, who was as brave as a lion, 
instantly fired his pistol at the leader of the band, unsheathed his sword, 
cried out to his men, Ciaymore! and run his weapon through the body of 
the fellow whom hehadpreTiously wounded, who was no other than Donaoba 
dhu na Dunaigh himself. The other bauditti were speedily overpowered, 
excepting one young lad, whp made wonderful resistance for his years, and 
was at length secured with difficulty. 

Butler, as soon as he wa« liberated from the ruffians, ran to raise Sir 
Geoiw Staunton, but life had wholly left him. 

" A creat misfortune," swd Duncan ; " I thinl it will pa pest that I go 
forward to intimate it to the coot lady. — Tavie, my dear, you hae amelled 

EDuther for the first time this day — take my sword and hack off Dona«ha's 
Bad, whilk will pe coot practice for you against the time you may wieh to 
do the same kindness to a living ahentleman — or hould! as your father 
does not approve, you may leave it alone, as he will po a greater object of 
satisfaction to Leddy Staunton to see him entire; and I hope she will do 
me the credit to pelieve that I can afenge a shentlemao's plood fery speedily 
and well." 

Such was the observation of a man too mueh accustomed to the ancient 
state of manners id the Highlands, to look upon the iasue of such a skir- 
mish as anything worthy of wonder or emotion. 

We will not attempt to describe the very contrary effect which the unex- 

Eected disaster produced upon Lady Staunton, when the bloody corpse of 
er husband was brought to the house, where she cxpectod to meet him 
alive and well. All was forgotten, but that he was the lover of her youth ; 
and whatever were his faults to the world, that he had towards her eshi- 
bited only those that arose from the inequality of spirits and temper, 
incident to a situation of unparalleled difficulty. In the vivacity of her 
grief she gave way to all the natural irritahifity of her temper; shriek 
followed shriek, and swoon succeeded to swoon. It required all Jeanie's 
watchful affection to prevent her from making known, in these paroxysms 
of affliction, much which it was of the highest importance that she should 
keep secret. 

At length ailence and exhaustion succeeded to frenzy, and Jeanie stole 
out to take counsel with her husband, and to eihort him to anticipate the 
Captain's interference, by taking possession, in Lidy Staunton's name of 
the private papers of her deceased husband To the utter astonishment of 
Butler, she now, for the first time, explained the relation betwixt herself 
and Lady Staunton, which authorized, nay demanded, that he should pre 
vent any stranger from being unnecessarily made acquainted with her 
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1. It was in Buoh a criaia that Jeanie's active and undannted 
tuous exertion were most conspicuous. While the Captain's 

. „j still engaged tv a prolonged refreshment, and a very tedious 

examination, in Gaelic and English, of all the prisoners, and every other 
witness of the fetal transaction, she had the body of her brother-in-law 
nndressed and properly disposed. It then appeared, from tho crucifis, the 
beads, and the shirt of hair which he wore next hia peraon, that his sense 
of guilt had induced him to receive the dogmata of a religion, which pre- 
tends, by the maceration of the body, to expiate the crimes of the soul. 
In the packet of papers which the express had brought to Sir George 
Staunton from Edinburgh, and which. Butler, authorized by his connexion 
■with the deceased, did not scruple to examine, he found new and asfonish- 
itig intelligence, which gave him reason to thank Glod he had lafcen that 



Ratcliffe, to whom all sorts of misdeeds and misdoers were familiar, in- 
stigated by the promised reward, soon found himself in a condition to trace 
the infant of these unhapjw parents. The woman to whom Meg Murdook- 
Bon had sold that most unmrtanate child, had made it the companion of her 
wanderings and her beggary, until he was about seven or eifiit years old, 
when, as Ratcliffe learned from a corapaaion of hers, then in toa Correclaon 
house of Edinburgh, she sold him in her turn to Donacha dhu na Danaigh. 
This man, to whom no act of mischief was unknown, was oeoasionally an 
agent in a. horrible trade then carried on betwixt Scotland and America, 
for supplying tie plantations with servants, by, means of Mdna^ing, as it 
was termed, both men and women, bat especially children under age. 
Here Batdiffe lost sight of the boy, but had no doubt but Donacha Dnu 
ooald give an account of him. The gentleman of the law, so often men- 
tioned, despatched therefore an express, with a letter to Sir George Staunton, 
and another covering a warrant for apprehension of Donacha, with instruc- 
tions to the Captwn of Knockdunder to exert hia utmost energy for that 
purpose. 

Possessed of this information, and with a mind agitated by the most 
gloomjr apprehensions, Butler now joined the Capt^n, and obt^ned from 
him with some difficulty a si^ht of the examinations. These, with a few 
questions to the elder of the prisoners, soon confirmed the most dreadful of 
Butler's anticipations. We give the heads of the information, without de- 
scending into minut« detoils. 

Donacha Dhu had indeed purchaaad Bffie's unhappy child, with the pur- 
pose of Belling it to the American traders, whom he had been in the habit 
of supplying with human fiesh. But no opportunity occurred for some 
time ; and tiie boy, who was known by the name of " The Whiatlar," made 
some impression on the heart and irfectiona even of this rude aavago, per- 
haps because he saw in him flashes of a spirit as flerce and vindictive as 
his own. When Donacha struck or threatened him ^ a very common ooour- 
renee — he did not answer with complaints and entreaties like other chil- 
dren, but with oaths and efforts at revenge — he had all the wild merit, too, 
by which Woggarwolfe's arrow-bearing page won the hard heart of his 



In short, as Donacha Dhu said, the Whistler was a born imp of Satan, 
and therefore he should never leave him. Accordingly, from his eleventh 
year forward, he was one of the band, and often engaged in acts of violence. 
The last of these was more immediatoly occasioned by the researches which 
the Whistler's real father made after him whom he had been taught to 
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consider as such. Donaoha Dhu's fears had been for some time excited by 
the strength of the means which began now to he employed against persons 
ct hia desonption. He was sensible he existed only by the preearions in- 
dulgence of his namesake, Dunean of Knockdunder, who was used to boast 
that he could put him down or string him up when he had a mind He 
reaolTed to leave the kingdom by means of one of those sloops which were 
engaged in tie traffic of his old kidnapping friends, and which was about 
ti) sad for America ; but he waa desirous first to strike a bold stroke. 

The ruffian's cupidity waa excited by the intelligence, that a wealthy 
Englishman was coming to the Manse — he had neither forgotten tKe 
WhisfJer a report of the gold he had seen in Lady Staunton's purse, nor hia 
old TOW of revenge againat the minister ; and, to bring the whole to a point, 
he conceived the hope of appropriating the money, whioh, according to the 
general report of the country, the minister waa to bring from Edinburgh to 
pay for his new purchase. While he was considering how he might best 
accomplish his purpose, he received the intelligence from one quarter, that the 
vessel in which he proposed to sail was to sail immediately from Greenook ; 
trom another, that the minister and a rich English lord, with a great many 
thousMid pounds, were expected the nest evening at the Manse ; and from 
a third, that he must consult his safety by leaving his ordinary haunts as 
soon as possible, for that the Captain had ordered out a party to scour the 
glens forhim at break of day. Donacha laid his plans with promptitude 
and deciaion. He embarked with the Whistler and two others of his band 
(whom, by the by, he meant to sell to the kidnappers,) and set sail for the 
(Jaird a Cove. _ He intended h, lurk tiU nighl^fall in the wood adioining to 
^is place, which he thought was too near the habitation of men to esoite 
the suspicion of Duncan Knock, then break into Butler's peaceful habita- 
tion, and flesh at once his appetite for plunder and revenge. When his 
villanj was aocomplished, his boat was to convey him to the vessel, which 
according to prerioua agreement with the master, waa instantly to set aail 

This desperate design would probably have succeeded, but for the ruffians 
bemg discovered in their lurking-nlaoe by Sir Gieorge Staunton and Butler 
in their accidental walk from the Caird's Cove towards the Manse. Finding 
himself detected, and at the same time observing that the servant carried 
a casket, or strong-box, Donaoha conceived that both hia prize and his 
victims were within his power, and attacked Sie travellers without hesitation 
Shots were fired and swords drawn on b th sides Sir GeDrge fetaunt-in 
otlered the bravest resistance till he fell as theie was too mui'h leasnn to 
believe, by the hand of a so i sc long sought and now ^t lensUi so un 
happily met. 

While Butler was half stunned with this intelligence the hoti^e voii,e 
of Kno kdunder added to his consternation 

1 w 11 take the liperty to take down the pell lopea Mr Putler &i I must 
pe tak ng order to hang these idle people up to morrow moinmg to tea h 
them more consideration in their doings in future. 

But! r entreated him to remember fte act abolishing the heritable juris- 
d ct ons and tiat he ought to send them to Glasgow or Invorary, to be tried 
by the & rcuit. Duncan scorned the proposal. 

The Jurisdiction Act," he said, "had nothing to do put with the rebels 
and apeciaUy not with Argyle's country; and he would hang the men up 
9.11 three in one row pefore coot Leddy Staunton's windows, which would pe 
* great comfort to her in the morning to see that the ooot gentleman, her 
husband, had peen suitably afenged." 

And the utmost length that Butler's most earnest entreaties could prevail 
fvas, that he would reserve " the twa pig caries for the Circuit, but as lor him 
Jiey oa'd the Pastier, he should try how he could fustle in a swinging tow 
:or It auldua pe said that a shentleman, friend to the Duke, was kilbdin his 
iountry, and his people didna take at least tiva lives for ane." 
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Butler entreated him to spare the victim for his aoul's sate. But Knook- 
dimder answered, " that the soul of such a scum had peen long the tefil's 
property, and that, Cot tara 1 he wan determined to gif the tefil Mb due." 

All persuasion was in Tain, and Dunoan issued his mandate for execution 
on the succeeding morning. The child of guilt and misery was separated 
from his companions, strongly pinioned, and committed to a separate room, 
of which, the Captain kept the tey. 

In the Bilence of the night, however, Mrs. Butler arose, resolved, if pos- 
Bifole, to arert^ at least to delay, the fate which hang over her nephew, 
espeoiallj if, upon oonTersing with him, she should see any hope of his 
hein^ hrought to better temper. She had a master-key that opened every 
lock in the house ; and at midnight, when all was still, ahe stood before the 
eyea of the astonished young savage, as, hard bound with, cords, he lay, like 
a sheep designed for slaughter, upon a quantity of the refuse of flax which 
filled a comer in the aparfmont. Amid features sunburnt, tawny, grimed 
■with dirt, and obscured by his shaggy hair of a rusted black colour, Jeanie 
tried in vain to trace the likeness of oilier of his very handsome parents. 
Yet how could she refuse oompassioD to a creature so young and so wretohed, 
—so much more wretched than even he himself could be aware of, since the 
murder he had too probably committed with his own hand, but in which ha 
had at any rate participated, was in feet a parricide. She placed food on a 
table near him, raised him, and slacked the cords on his arms, so as to 
permit him to feed himself. He stretched out his hands, still smeared with 
blood, perhaps that of his father, and he ate voraciously and in silence. 

" What is your first name 7" said Jeanie, by way of opening the oonver- 
Bstion. 

" The Whistler." 
, " But your Christian name, by which you were baptized V 

" I never ,was baptized that I know of — I have no other name thafl the 
Whistler." 

"Poor unhappy abandoned lad!" said Jeanie. "What would ye do if 
you could escape from this place, and the death you are to die to-morroiv 
morning ?" 

" Join wi' Rob Roy, or wi' Sergeant More Cameron," (noted freebooters 
at that time,) " and revenge Donacha's death on all and sundry." 

" ye unhappy boy," said Jeanie, " do ye ken what will come o' ye when 
je die?" 

" I shall neither feel eauld nor hunger more," said the youth doggedly. 

" To let him bo executedTffii this dreadful state of mind would bo to destroy 
baith body and soul — and to let him gang I dare not— what will be done ? — 
But he is my sister's aon—m^ own nephew— our flesh and blood—and Ms 
hands and feet ai'e yerked as tight as cords can be drawn.— Whistler, do the 
cords hurt you ?" 

" Very much." 

" But if I were to slacken them, you would harm me ?" 

"No, I would not — jou never harmed me or mine." 

There may be good m him yet, thought Jeanie; I wUl try fair play with 

She cut hia bonds— he stood upright, looked round with a laugh of wild 
exultation, clapped Hia hands together, and sprung from the ground, as if 
in transport on finding himself at hberty. He looked bo wild, that Jeanie 
tj^mbled at what she had done. 

"Let me out," said the young savage. 

" I wunna, unless you promise " 

"Then I'll make you glad to let us both out." 

He seized the lightott candle and threw it among the flas, which was 
instantly in a flame. Jeanie screamed, and ran out of the room ; the pri- 
Boner rushed past her, threw open a window in the passage, jumped into the 
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